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PR E F A CE. 


T is unneceſſary to expatiate here upon the many excellencies 
1 of the Horſe, and his importance to mankind; nor is it re- 

quiſite to enforce the expediency of cultivating and propa- 
gating thoſe arts that relate to this noble and uſeful animal. 


 Horſemanſhip is a very extenſive ſubject, that has, at all times, 
been the ſtudy and entertainment of ſome of the greateſt men in 
moſt countries. Thence the gradual improvements in the Farrier's 
province, and in the art of riding, became ſcattered over ſuch a 
multitude of volumes, that a reduction of the whole ſubject, as at- 
tempted here in the convenient ſize of a pocket volume, was thought 
every day more and more neceſſary. 


That the Dictionary form was the fitteſt for this purpoſe I 
judged, from its being of the moſt general ſervice in explaining a 
ſubje& of ſo much variety, and which conſiſts of ſeveral arts, that, 
though they all relate to the ſame ſubje&, have nevertheleſs their 
different principles; and abound with a conſiderable number of 
terms, the meaning of which have, in a great meaſure, been left 
unexplained by the writers in horſemanſhip. And certain it is, that 
a knowledge of this, as well as of all other arts, depends much 
upon being previouſly acquainted with its principles, and the terms 
| peculiar to it. This indeed is the great uſe of all Dictionaries, that 
they ſerve inſtead of many ſyſtems, and inſtitutes ; and prevent the 
trouble of turning over, upon every occaſion, the various writers 
upon the ſubject. The whole of the Manage, as well with 
relation to the horſe as the rider, is delivered in a variety of 
terms, which are, for the moſt part, pure French, or Italian, or 
derived from thoſe or other foreign languages ; and the knowled 
of the Diſeaſes of Horſes requires the underſtanding of a multitude 
Jof phyſical and anatomical terms; whereto may be added thoſe 


uſed in pharmacy, &c, 5 
5 Here 


mn 
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Here then the reader may depend upon finding an explanation 
not only of ſuch terms of art, but of the ſeverat arts chemſelves to 
which they belong, as taught by the moſt approved maſters in each 
of them. Whatever relates to the breaking, diſciplining, and ma- 
naging horſes; the knowledge of their make, colour, age, temper, 
and qualities; their reſpective countries ; the manner of breeding, 
feeding, and exerciſing horſes; 8 of the ſervices they 
are fitted for, whether the war, the race, the ſaddle, or labour; 
and forwarding and accommodating them thereto, are all ſeverally 
treated of under their proper heads. The more material part, and 
ſtrictly the Farrier's province, has been particularly attended to; 
the defects and diſeaſes of horſes, the remedies proper for a cure, 
together with the ſeveral operations requiſite thereto, are delivered 
at ſome conſiderable lengths; and a deſcription is given of all the 
inſtruments uſed in the practice of the Farrier, according to the lateſt 
improvements. On the other hand, the furniture and appurte- 
nances belonging to the horſe and his rider, as well thoſe uſed in 
the riding academies as in common life, are alſo deſcribed. The 
leſſons of the manage are rendered plain and eaſy; proper references 
are made to thoſe articles which have any affinity with others; and 
all ſynonymous terms are explained, with their moſt proper uſe and, 
application. 54-46% ae: 
A book appeared upon the ſame plan, between thirty and forty 
years ago, intitled The Farrier's 8 5 Horſeman's Dictionary. The 
compiler of this work did not make the utmoſt advantage of ſuch 
helps as might be had, even at the time he wrote: ſince which, 
however, the art of farriery in particular has been greatly improved. 
Gib/on, Bracken, Bartlet, and La Fofſe, have treated the ſubject in 
à learned manner, reſcued the practice of the art out of the hands 
of quacks and ignorant practitioners; and made ingenious advances 
towards reducing it into a rational ſyſtem. They have delivered 
very plauſible theories relative to the diſeaſes of horſes; and with 
great are and preciſion treated the Farrier's practice: and Gib- 
ſen has, beſides, not only wrote a treatiſe profeſſedly on the ana- 
tomy of a horſe; but has alſo compiled a Farrier's Diſpenſatory, 
wherein the deſcriptions, preparations, and compoſitions, of ſuch 
. medicines as are uſed in the diſtempers of horſes, are methodically 
by a 42 K . the onl 122 who have treated 
the diſeaſes of horſes with propriety, judgment, and method: for. 
Baade, Mee : Birds * 0 rey Sell Guirimere, So- 
niere, &c. were neither ſurgeons nor phyſicians, 
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In the courſe of this work, I have endeavoured to throw as much 


light as poſſible upon every article of importance: wherever I 


thought. the ſentiments. of one author not ſufficient for that end, 1 
collected what was moſt to my purpoſe from two, three, or more 
of the moſt reputable writers upon the ſubject. Phe like method 
was obſerved wherever I found authors differ, either in their the- 
ory or treatment of any diſeaſe. The length of each article I cok 
care ſhould be in proportion to its importance, and the bonnds allot- 
ted for the execution of the general plan; always mindful, that if 
any writer was more celebrated than another for his-doarine of any 
particular ſubject, to prefer his ſentiments upon that head: thus, 
for inſtance, have I made moſt uſe of La Foe under the article of 
SHOEING, of horſes, and on the Diſeaſes of their tet; of Gibſon, 
in articles of the Farrier's Diſpenſatory; of Gilſen and Snape, 
in articles of Anatomy ; of Bracken, upon the CaTaracT ; of 
Bartlet, upon the GLranoers; of Hood, upon the Map STac- 
GERS ; and fo of others. | 3 


In regard to the Farrier's Diſpenſatory, it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that I was much at a loſs how to compriſe a ſubject which I 
thought ſo eſſential and neceſſary a part of the deſign. A deſcrip- 
tion of all the medicinal fimples, made uſe of in the diſeaſes of 
horſes, with their claſſes, virtues, manner of operation, &c. I found 
was endleſs,” and ſuch as I could not attempt to include in the 
bounds of this dictionary; any more than the ſeveral forms and 
Preparations in the Farrier's Pharmacopœia. I therefore contented 
myſelf with exhibiting the more general claſſes of medicines, and 
the moſt common and approyed recipes; with the proper and ne- 


ceſſary directions for their uſes, as under the articles, Al TERATrvts, 


CnAROBS, DRENCRES, EvacuaToRs, OI N TMEN TS, PowDERs, 


ResTORATIVES, War ERS, &c, But I have all along taken care 
that, in recommending any medicine not mentioned under its pro- 
per name in the work, to give the form, and the other circum- 
ſtances neceſſary to the knowledge of adminiſtring it, in the place 
where it happens to be preſcribed. The more common forms, the 


* 


reader will meet with under their proper names. 


In the ſubject of anatomy, I have dwelt chiefly upon the deſcrip- 
tions and uſes of the more capital parts; annexed to each whereof, 
I have generally exhibited a table of the diſeaſes incident to the 
part, with proper references to the names under which the reſpeQive 
diſcaſes are treated of. OM FRE” e 
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In the articles of the manage, and in many of thoſe that concern 
the training of horſes for racing, hunting, &c. and of breaking, 
breeding, &c. of horſes, I indeed had no ſuch choice of authors to 
con ſult; the duke of Newea/tle, Solleyſell, and Sir William Hope, 
Guillet's, the Ruſtic and Sportſman's Difionaries, and one or two 
books of huſbandry, being almoſt the only authorities I thought 
worth confulting. . h | | | 


| 
| 
| 


I made it a conſtant practice to quote my authors at the end 
of every paragraph that finiſhes their quota of each article; 
as well in juſtice to their. ſeveral opinions, as for the benefit 
and ſatisfaction of the reader who would chiufe to be referred 
to the originals. | 
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DICTIONARY. 


ACC 
BATE, a term uſed in the 
manage. A horſe is ſaid to 
abate, or take down his cur- 
vets, when, working upon 
curvets, he puts both his hind-legs to 
the ground at once, and obſerves the 
ſame exactneſs in all the times. Guillet. 
ABSCESS, an inflammatory tumor, 
containing a purulent matter, pent up 
in a fleſhy part, and generally proceed · 
ing from a blow, hurt, or CET other 
violence; or a criſis of nature, The 
proper treatment of an abſceſs will be 
given under the article TUMOR, 

| ACCOPUM, or Acor uu, in the 
farrier's diſpenſatory, a topical medi- 
eine uſed by the antients, both exter- 
vally as an ointment or charge, and in- 
eernally, as an electuary. The accopum 
as in great reputation for horſes, 
rom the time of Theomneſtus, who 
4 ured a horſe he loved exceedingly 
hat was frozen almoſt ſtiff, while he 
arried his maſter from Pæonia into 
aly, over the mountains, in a violent 
torm, which killed many horſes of 
e army. | 

This preparation is as follows: 
Take of euphorbium two ounces, 
caſtoreum four ounces, adarces half 
a pound, bdellium three ounces, 
pepper one pound, fox-greeſe two 
ounces, oppoponax four ounces, la- 


paralytic numbneſſes, in all old griefs 
, * 3 N 


ACC 


© cerpitium three ounces, of ammonĩ- 


© acum half a pound, pigeon's dun 

© as much, galbanum two ounces, o 

© nitrum five ounces, ſpuma nitri three 
© ounces, labdanum one pound, of py- 
© rothrum and bay-berries, of each 
© three ounces, cardamums eight oun- 
© ces, rue-ſeed half a pound, agnus 
© caſtys four ounces, parſley-ſeeds two 
© ountes, dried roots of ireos or flow- 
© er-de-luce five. ounces, hyſſop and 
© cariopobalſamum, of each one 
© pound, oil of flower-de-Juce, and 
© oil of bays, of each one pound and 


an half, oil of ſpikenard three pounds, 


oleum cyprinum three pounds and 
© an half; or _o Nr oil 1 * 
© you can poſſib t ſix pounds, of 
1 Niue not finelling of the finoke, one 
© pound eight ounces, turpentine one 
© pound; melt all the liquid in- 
« gredients by themſelves ; beat the 
4 bard ingredients, and mix them to- 
© gether over a gentle fire ; and when 
© they are diſſolved and thoroughly 
© incorporated, ſtrain the whole com- 
© poſition, and keep it for uſe. 
This is a very odd compoſition, but 
it is extremely hot and r 
and, if it could be eaſily made, might 
be of good ſervice outwardly, applied 
after the manner of a charge, in all 


- 
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AGE 


of the joints, ſinews, and all other ner- 


AGE 
The firſt that grow are his foal- 


vous parts, where there is either dri teeth, which begin to come forth a few 


neſs, or too much relaxation and ſoft- 
neſs.. The antignts uſed it in all ſuch 
caſes, and likewiſe were, wont; to <(- 
ſolve it, and ſquirt it into the noſe in 
viglent colds, and in all diſorders in 
the head. They alſo give it as a con- 
fection inwardly, f in all caſes of malig- 
nity, diſſolved in a cup of wine. But 
ſome of the ingredients, as the oil of 
ſpikepard an ** cyprinum arg 
not now to 

might be ſupplied by adding a fufh- 
cient quantity of ſpkenard in powder, 
and increaſing the uantity of the oil 
of bays. Gio s Farrier's Diſpen- 


AETION of the mouth, a phraſe, in 
the manage, ſignifyin the agitation w 
A the tongue and niandible of a horſe, 
is 1 * ing upon the bit of the 
bridle eep his mouth freſh, 


hereby be emits a white ropy foam, 


which is looked upon as a ſign of vi- 
gour, mettle and health. Guillet. 
ACULER is uſed, in the manage, 
for the motion of a. "horſe when, in 
working upon volts, he does not go 
far enough forward at every time or 
motion; 5; that his Keen em- 
brace or take in too littſe ground, and 


his croupe comes too near the center 


of the volt. Horſes are naturally 

inclined to this fault in making de- 
mi- volts. Guillet. 

| m EGYPTIACUM ointment, in the 

farrier's diſpenſatory. See the article 


OINTMENT. 
AGE a makes a conſider- 
dle point of knowledge; the horſe be- 
ng an animal that remarkably ſhews 
nl ws greſs of his years by correſ- 
ent alterations 4 his body. 
Ferhe of a horſe is eaſily wn 
by his'teeth, till he comes eight, after 
which the uſual marks wear out, A 
ye like many other brute Ane, 
his teeth divided i wa three ranks 
viz. his fore - teeth, which are flat and 
3 his tuſhes, and his back · 
teth, See the article TEETH, 


4 though. theſe 


has got theſe four teeth eomplete, he 


months after he is foaled. They are 
twelve in number, viz. bove and 


| fix, below Gy ak uiſhed 
from the By arc eaſſy come — 


by their ſmallneſs and whiteneſs, not 
unlike, the fore-teeth of a man. 
When a colt is about two years and 
a half old, he caſts the four middle- 
moſt of his foal-teeth, viz. two above 


2 


near three years old. The new teeth 
are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the foal- 
teeth, being much ſtronger and al- 
— twice their — and are called 
e nippers or gatheręxs ;, bein — 
5225 ch x barks nips * che 
en he is ring abroad 42 
fields; or in the houſe, ga 
hay from the rick. W a horſe 


is reckoned three years old; ; when: — 
is about three «twat a half, or 

ſpring before he is four years Foo 
caſts four more of his foal-teeth, vis, 
2 above and two below, one on 
each ſide the nip or middle- teeth. 
So when you 12 into a ee 
mouth, and ſee the four midgile- Ten 
full grown, and none of the f 
remaining but the corner _ 
may conelude that he ig four that 
year, about April or May. But ſome 
are later colts, which, however, n 
little alteration in the . 

The tuſhes a 
time with the four 
teeth; ſometimes 4 than dre 
and ſometimes not till after a'horſe 
is four years old. They are curved 
like the tuſhes of other beaſts, only 


— à young horſe they have a far 
ge around the dag and on 
5 


F 
ooved and Gatti, oO} to 2 
Followneſs. When a horſe's tuſhez 
do not appear for ſome time the 
foal abs above-mentioned are 
out; and the new ones come in Lewy 
room, 
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AG'E 
om, it is generally owing to this, 
that their foal-tecth deen pulled 
out before their time by the breeders 
or rather dealers ON — — a 
colt of three years o ear like one 
of four, thithe may 2 fale- 
able; for when any of the foal- teeth 
are pulled out, the others ſoon come 
; their place. But the tuſhes hay- 
ing none that go before them, can 
never make their appearance · till their 
time; viz. when 4 horſe is a- 
bout four, or coming four. And 
therefore one of the ſureſt marks to 
know a four year old horſe, is by his 
tuſhes, which are then but very ſmall, 
and ſharp on the top and edges. 
When a horſe comes five, or rather 
in the fpting before he is five, the cot- 
ner-t&&th begin to appear, and at firſt 
but juſt equal with the gums; being 
filled with fleſh in the middle. The 
tuſhes ave alſo by this time grown to 
a more diſtinct ſite, though not ve 
fen they continue likewiſe rou 
and ſhafp'orn the top and edges. But 
the corner-teeth are now moſt to be 


c 


dle teeth in their being more fleſhy on 
the inſide, and the gums generally look 
rawiſ upon their firſt ſhooting out, 
whereas the others do not look diſco- 
loured. The middle- teeth arrive at 
their full growth in lefs than three 
weeks, but the corner-tteth grow lei- 
furely, and are ſeldom much above the 
ras, till à horſe is full five. They 
iffer alſo from the other fore-teeth in 
this, that ſomewhat reſemble 1 
ell, and from thence are called the 
el l-teeth, becauſe they inviron the 
Reih in che middle half why round 


ind as they grow, 

lifippears; and leaves a diſtinct 
pwnels and openneſs on the inſide. 
When a horſe is full five, theſe teeth 
generally about the thicleneſs of 
crown-piece above the gums: From 
e to five and à half, they will 
bout a quarter of an inch high, or 
pore ; and when à horſe is fall fix, 
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remarked. They differ from the mid- 


| he is, 


4a 0 E 

- they will be near half an inch,; and 

5 ome large horſts a full inch above 
e gums. | 


The cornet-teeth on the upper gums 
caſt out before thoſe on the ark. ; to 


that the upper corner-teeth are ſeen 


before thoſe below; on the contrary, 


the tuſhes in the under gums come 
out before thoſe of the upper. When 
a horſe is full fix years old, the hol- 
lowneſs on the infide * viltbly to 
fill up, and that which was at firit 
fleſhy into a browniſh ſpot, not 
unlike the eye of a dried garden bean, 
and continues ſo till he is ſeven, only 


with this difference, that the tooth is 


more filled up and even, arid the mark 
or ſpot becomes faint and of a lighter 
colour. At eight, the mark in mot 
horſes is quite worn out, tho* ſome 
retain the veſtiges of it a long time; 
and thoſe lo have not had a 

deal of experietice may ſometirties be 


. deceived; by taking a horſe of nine 


or ten years old for one of eight. It 
is at this time only; when a horſe Js 
pul mark; that one can exfily err in 
owitig the age of a horſe ; for what 
practices are uſed to make a very 
horſe of colt appear oldee than 
pulling out the foal - teeth be- 
fore their time, may be diſcovered by 
feeling along the edges where the 
tuſhes grow, for they may be felt in 
the gums before the corner-teeth are 
put forth; whereas, if the corner- 
teeth come in ſome months before the 
tuſhes riſe in the 8, it is much to 
be ſuſpected the foal- teeth have been 
lled out at three years old. 
The trick uſed to make falſe marks 
in a horſe's mouth, by hollowing the 
tooth with a graver, and burning a 
mark with a ſmall hot iron, may be 
eafily diſcovered, becauſe thoſe who 
are acquainted with the true marks, 
will perceive the cheat, by the round- 
nefs and blutitneſs of the tuſhes, b 
the colour of the falſe mark, whic 
is generally blacker and more im- 
than the true mark, and by 
many 
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grey horſes turn white, and _ of 


AGE 
many other viſible tokens, which de- 
note the advanced age of a horſe. 
After a horſe has paſſed his eighth 
year, and ſometimes at ſeven, nothing 
certain can be known by the mouth, 
—— wars have but in- 
different mouths are young, 
and ſoon loſe their — hve 
their mouths good for ai long time; 
their teeth being white, even, and re- 
gular, ſometimes till they are ſixteen 
old and u | 
other marks of freſhneſs and vigour : 
but when a horſe comes to be very 
old, it may be diſcovered by ſeveral 
indications, the conſtant attendants of 
age, viz. his s wear away inſen- 
ſibly, and leave his teeth long and na- 
| Ked at their roots; the teeth alſo grow 
. and ſometimes browniſh. 
he bars of the mouth, which in a 
young horſe are always fleſhy, and 
rm ſo many diſtin& ridges, in an 
old horſe are lean, dry, and ſmooth, 
with little-or no wn 4) The eye- 
its in a young horſe (except thoſe 
. faid to be come of old ftallions) are 
generally filled up with fleſh, look 
plump and ſmooth, whereas they are 
funk and hollow in an old horſe, and 
make him look y, and with a 
melancholy aſpect. | 


ways qd. 
After this they are of Nithe fe oe: 
owner. Gibſon on the Diſeaſes of 


which are only grinders, and gather- 
ers; the wwe bh 

change, and appear browner and big- 
s, with many . 


. fide above, and two below; the fourth 


| laſt foal-teeth being hollow, and hav- 
er black ſpeck in the midſt, 
hi 


There are alſo other marks which 


diſcover a horſe to be very old, viz. 


them flea- bitten, except about their 
joints. This however happens ſome- 


. cording to their variety of colour and 
conſtitution... All horſes, when very 
old, ſink more or leſs in their backs; 
and ſome horſes that are naturally low- 
backed grow fo hollow with age, that 
It is ſcarce- ble to fit them with a 
ſaddle. Of this kind are - ſeveral 
Spaniſh and Barbary horſes, and ma- 
ny of the Danith and Flanders breed; 
their joints wjth old age grow alſo ſo 
ſtiſf, and their knees and houghs bend, 
and are apt to trip and ſtumble upon 
any the leaſt deſcent, though the way 


* 


then are very 


coat, tail, and eyes. 
The firſt year, he has his foal- teeth, 


his foremoſt teeth are all changed, and 
the tuſhes on each ſide are complete; 


mouth; this continues till eight years 
of age. At ſix he puts out new tuſh- 


of Joung fleſh, at the bottom of the 


white, ſhort, and ſharp | 
teeth are all at their growth, and the 
mark in the mouth appears ve 
Ateight all his teeth are full, ſmooth, 
and 
cernible; the tuſhes looking yellow- 


pe longer, yellower, and fouler than 
times later, and ſometimes ſooner, ac- bel 


long, yellow, black and foul: but he 
rectly oppoſite to one another. At 


AGE 


be ſmooth, and no 


Horſes. ot a4 
Me have other chara&eri ſtics of the 
age of a horſe, from his teeth, hoofs, 


» 


” ®* 


the four foremoſt 


ger than the reſt; the third, he chang- 
es the teeth next to theſe, leaving no 


it foal- teeth, but two on each 
year, the teeth next to theſe are chang- 


ed, and no foal-teeth are left, but one 
on each ſide above and below; at five, 


thoſe which come in the places of the 
ch is called the mark in a horſe's 


es, near which a a little circle 


z the tuſhes withal being ſmall, 
. At ſeven, the 


tu 


plain. 


in, and the-mark. ſcarce diſ- 


” : 


iſh., At nine, the foremoſt teeth ap- 


ore, and the tuſhes become blunt - 

Mb, | At ten no holes are 25 x on 
inſide of the upper tuſhes, which ti 

"Tenkible ; add that the 

temples begin to be crooked and hol- 

low. At eleven, his teeth are very 


will cut even, and his teeth ſtand di- 


twelve, the upper teeth hang aver the 
nether. At thirteen, the ruſhes are 
worn cloſe to his chaps, if he has been 
much ridden, otherwiſe they will be 
black, foul, and long. ' 

1 2. A 


| 


en his patate ; becauſe, as 


AGE 
2. As to the hoof, if it be ſmooth, 
moiſt, hollow and well-ſounding, it is 


a ſign of youth; on the contrary, if 
rugged, and'as it were ſeamed, one 


ſeam over another, and withal dry, 
foul, and ruſty, it is a mark of old age. 
3. For the tail. Taking him by the 
ſtem thereof, cloſe at the ſetting on to 
the buttock, and griping it between 
the finger and thumb, if a joint be felt 
to ſtick out more than the reſt, the 
bigneſs of 2 nut, the horſe is under 
ten : but if the joints be all plain, he 
may be fifteen. 
4. The eyes being round, full, and 
ſtaring, the pits that are over them 
filled, ſmooth, and even with his tem- 
ples, and no wrinkles to be ſeen, either 
under or above, are marks of youth. 
5. The ſkin deny plucked up in 


any part betwixt the finger and thumb, 


and let go again, if it return ſudden- 


ly to its place, and remain without 
wrinkles, he may be believed to be 
rouge... | | 


To the foregoing characteriſties 


of the age of a horſe, we ſhall add 


a few remarks of the Sieur de Sol- 
leyſell upon that ſubjedt. This au- 
thor (in his Compleat Horſeman) ob- 
ſerves, that after the mark in the 
horſe's mouth is gone, recourſe may 
be had to the horſe's legs, to know 
whether they be neat and good; to 
his flank, if it be well trufſed, not too 
full or fivdllowed up; as alſo to his 
feet and his appetite.” 2. In young 
horſes, that part of the nether jaw, 
which is three or four fingers breadth 


above the beard," is always round 


but in old horſes ſharp and edged : 


ſo that a man who is accuſtomed' to 
It, will, before he opens a horſe's 
mouth, judge pretty near of his age. 
3- Our author adds, that you may 
alſo judge of a horſe's age by looking 

| he grows 
old, the roof of his mouth becomes 
leaner, and drier towards the middle, 


and thoſe ridges which in young hor- 


AID 


ſes are pretty high and plump, dimi-: 
niſh . 3 27 ſo that 
in very old horſes, the roof of the 
mouth 1s nothing but ſkin and bones. 
Dr. Bracken (in his Traveller's 
Pocket-Farrier ) obſerves, that it is 
harder to know the age of a mare, 
than that of a horſe, by reaſon few 
mares have tuſhes. doctor be- 
lieves it poſſible to come pretty near 
the knowledge of a horſe's age, by 
only looking him round: yet he 
thinks this requires a nice judgment, 
and ſuch only as connoiſſeurs in hor- 
ſes are poſſeſſed of: however, he af - 
firms, that if a horſe has what is 
termed ſaddle-blanes upon his back 
in many rom and grey hairs above 
his eyes, he is an-old horſe, unleſs as 
to the latter his colour makes ſome 
alteration that way, which it will if 
he has naturally white hairs mixed 
with ſorrel, or indeed any other fort 
over his bod. ATE, 
AID, in the manage, p or 
aſſiſtance by which the horſeman con- 
tributes towards the motion or action 
required of the horſe, by a diſcreet 
uſe of the bridle, caveſon, ſpur, poin- 
ſon, rod, calf of the leg, and voice; 
thus we 'fayy /'+. 7 wil i 
Such a horſe knows his aids, takes 
his aids with vigour, &c. The aids 
are made uſe of; to avoid the correc- 
tion or chaſtiſement ſometimes neceſ- 
ſary in breaking and managing a 
horſe. The ſame, aids, given in a 
different manner, become correcti- 
ons. You can never ride well, un- 
leſs you be very attentive and active, 
without precipitancy, in not bbſing or 
miſſing your times, and in giving 
your aids ſeaſonably; for, without 
that, you will accuſtom your horſe to 


doſe upon it. If your horſe does not 


obey the aids of the calves of your 
legs, help him with the ſpur, and 

ive him a prick or two. This forrel- 
Forſe has his aids very nice; that is, 


he takes them with a great deal of 


A 3 fach- 
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facility and vigour: This gentleman 
gives his aids very fine; that is, he 
animates and rouſes up the horſe ſea- 
ſonably, and helps him at juſt turns, 
in order to make him mark his times 
or motions juſtly. This horſe knows 
the aids; he obeys or anſwers the 
aids; he takes them finely. You do 
not give the aids of the caveſon with 
difcretion ; you make a correction of 
them, which will baulk your horſe, 
Guillet. See the article CORREC- 
TIONS. 

The aids uſed to make a horſe go 
in airs are very different from thoſe 
required in going upon the ground. 
Newcaflle. v0 

The inner-heel, inner-leg, and in- 
ner-rein, are called inner- aidt. The 
auter- heel, outer-leg, &c. are outer- 
aids. See the article In. 

AIR, a thin elaftic fluid, ſurround- 
ing the globe of ttie earth. Air in me- 
dicine, makes one of the ſix non-natu- 
rals, and that none of the leaſt power- 
ful. The very life of animals depends 
on it, as is proved by a variety of ex- 
periments ; and the wholeſomeneſs or 
unwholeſomeneſs of it is certainly ow- 
ing to the different effluvia with which 
it abounds. Lord Bacon thinks the 
beſt air is to be met with in open cham- 


paign countries, where the ſoil is dry, 


nat parched or ſandy ; and ſpontane- 
ouſly produces wild thyme, wild mar- 
joram, and the like fweet-ſcented 
plants. That near rivers, he thinks 
prejudicial, unleſs they are ſmall, 
clear, and have a gravelly channel. 
The morning air is deemed more re- 
freſhing than that pf the evening; 
and air agitated with breezes than 
that which'is ſerene and ſtill. | 

As good air contributes greatly to 
heatth*fo that which is bad is no leſs 
prejudicial to it. Stagnating air is 
productive of putrid and malignant 
diſorders; and that which is too 
moiſt, of inflammatory ones. See tHe 
article AIRING. 


For an account of the air neceſfary 


AIR 
for à confumptive horſe, ſee the arti. 


cle CONSUMPTION. 
Alk, in the manage, is a cadence 
and liberty of motion, accommodated 
to the natural diſpoſition of a horſe, 
which makes him work in the man- 
age, and riſe with obedience, meaſure, 
and juſtneſs of time. Some riding- 
maſters take the word air in a more 
confined ſenſe, as ſignifying only a 
_—_ is higher, flower, and 
more 
ra a terra; whereas others allow it 
a more extenſive fignification, ſo as to 
include a terra a terra; for if a horſe 
manages well in a terra a terra, they 
ſay the horſeman has happily hit up- 
on the air of the horſe. In general, 
the walk, trot, and gallop are not ac- 


counted airs, and yet ſome very good 
riding-maſters would by air under- ' 


ſtand the motion of a horſe's legs 
upon a gallop ; for inſtance, they ſay, 
ſuch a horſe has not the natural air; 
that is, in > he bends his 
fore-legs too little. You ſhould give 
or form to your horſe an air, for he 
— 4 natural air, _ ſince his 

aunches are v „be is capa- 
ble of the bu you do but 
learn him an air. See the articles, 
Pack, GALLOP, TROT. 

High or raiſed airs are the motions 
of a horſe that riſes higher than terra 
a terra, and works at curvets, balo- 
tades, croupades, and caprioles, In re- 
gard that a horſe has the beginning or 
firſt ſteps of raiſed airs, and of him+ 
ſelf affefts a high manage, you ought 
to uſe this diſpoſition diſcreetly, that 
he may not be diſheartened, or balk- 
ed; for your high airs make a horſe 
angry, when he is too much put to 
it, and you ought to have ſuppled his 
ſhoulders very well before you put 
him to leap. 
LEAPING. Cuillet. 

AIRING is particularly uſed for 
exerciſing horſes in the open air, 
which is of the greateſt advantage to 


theſe animals, It purifies the blood, 
p purges 


ul or deſigned than the fer- 


See PESATE and 
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purges the body from groſs tumours, 
and enures the creature to fatigue, 
ſo as not to be hurt by it, when much 
greater than on theſe occaſions ; and 
it teaches him, as the jockies expreſs 
it, how to make his wind rake e- 
qually, and time with the other 
motions of his bo It alſo ſharp- 
ens the ſtomach, and keeps the crea- 
ture hungry, which is a thing of 
great conſequence, as hunters and ra- 
cers are apt to have their ſto- 
mach fall off, either for want of ex- 


erciſe, or from the too violent exer- 
ciſe which they are too often expoſed 


to. 0 
If the horſe be over fat, it is beſt to 
air him before ſun-riſe, and after ſun- 
ſetting ; and, in general, it is allowed 
by alf that nothing is more beneficial 
to theſe creatures than early and late 
airings. Some of our modern mana- 
gers however diſpute this; they ſay, 
that the cold of theſe times is too 
great for the creature; and that if in 
particular he is ſubje& to catarrhs, 
rheums, or the like complaints, the 
dews and cold fogs, in theſe early and 
late airings, will be apt to increaſe all 
ſuch diforders. Nature, we ſee, alſo 
points out the ſun- beams as of great 
uſe to theſe animals ; thoſe which are 
kept hardy, and lie out all night, al- 
ways running to thoſe places where 
the ſun-ſhine comes, as ſoon as it ap- 

ears in a morning. This ſhou 

eem to recommend thoſe airings that 
are to be made before ſun-ſet, and a 
little time after ſun-riſe; and as to 
the caution' ſo earneſtly inculcated by 
Markham, of uſing theſe early and 
late airings for fat 1 it is found 
unneceſſary by many: for they ſay, 
that the ſame effect may be produced 
by airings at warmer times, provided 
only that they are made longer; and 


that, in general, it is from long airings, 


that we are to expect to bring a horſe 
to perfect wind, and: found courage. 
Markham's Compleat Farrier, and 
Sollzyſell's Compleat Horſeman, 


. Ab T 
ALTERATIVES, or AL TERRY 
TiVE medicines, in the materia medi- 
ca, are ſuch medicines as have 4 
power of changing the conſtitution, 
without any ſenſible increaſe or dimi- 
nution of the natural evacuation. 
The are materia . has been 
properly divided by the writers 
in phone into three claſſes, viz, al- 
teratives, evacuators, and reſtoratives; 
but this diviſion being in itſelf too 
neral, each of theſe bare been ſplit 
into ſub- diviſions, that might more 
particularly denote the ſeveral inten- 
tions that are neceſſary ; for inſtance, 
in altering the. conſtitution inſenſibl 
or ſenſibly, by a diſcharge of what is 
hurtful or ſuperfluous ; or by adding 
and repairing what is wanting; and 
this is the more neceflary, by reaſon 
of the different degrees of ſtrength 
and efficacy, in medicines of The 
ſame general intention. See the ar- 
ticles EVACUATORS and ResTo- 
RATIVES. | 
Now, as all alteratives differ only 
in degree from thoſe which cauſe a 
ſenſible evacuation, ſo theſe differ alſo 
from one another in their ſeveral effi- 
cacies, and, according to frequent ob- 
ſervations and experiments, are found 
adapted in different ways to contri- 
bute to that general end of procur- 
ing health : 18 alſo, thoſe which work 
by ſenſible operation differ from one 
another; as ſome are peculiarly a- 
dapted to work by ſweat, hens bY 
urine, and others by excretion o the 
feces, or dung; and theſe alſo al- 
low of ſeveral gradations, ſome being 
ſtranger, and ſome weaker than - 
thers. Gib/on's Parry Gee. 
The intention of alterative medi- 
cines, in ſame caſes, ma perhaps be 
effected by correcting the acrimony 
of the juices, and accelerating the 
blood's motion; and in others by at- 
tenuating or breaking its particles, 
and dividing thoſe coheſions which 


obſtruct the eapillaries or finer vel- 
ſels, and ſo promoze the due ſecre- 
A 4 | tion 


AMB 
tion ot the various fluids.— Theſe 
few hints are ſufficient to convince 
the judicious reader of the great ad- 
vantage ariſing from alteratives, and 
the preference due to them in moſt 
caſes, over purgatives, unleſs it 
could be proved that the latter could 
cull out, and ſeparate from the blood 
the bad humours ſolely, leaving the 
cr behind; but this elective 

as long been juſtly exploded as ri- 
diculous and uncertain, ſince it is 
plain that all kinds of purging me- 
dicines differ only in degree of 
ſtrength, and operate no otherwiſe 
upon different humours, than as they 
ſtimulate more or leſs. Bartlet's 
Gentleman s Farriery. | 
It is evident, that greater ſervice 
may be done in obſtinate chronic ca- 
ſes, by alte rative medicines given to 
horſes, than to human bodies; for 
we can venture on much larger do- 
ſes, even in proportion to the bigneſs 
of theſe two ſubjects, and the diame- 
ters of their veſſels ; that is, a ca- 
thartic or purging medicine will ope- 
rate in man in a ſmaller doſe, as 
the ſubje& is man, than it will do in 
a horſe, notwithſtanding the different 
conſtitutions of theſe two animals. For 
the prone poſture of a horſe guards 
him from diſcharges by ſtool, as much 
as my be, and 3 1 
ma ven in igh doſes, 
which only 8 the idioſyn- 
craſy, 8 temperament of 

33 3 
tive. Bracken's Farri ed. 
- AMBLE, kale bn ne a pecu- 
Har kind of pace; wherein a horſe's 
two legs, of the ſame fide, move at 
the ſame time. | x 
- The ambling horſe changes ſides at 
Each remove; two legs of a ſide be- 
ing always in the air, and two on 
the d at the ſame time; an 
amble is uſually. the firſt natural pace 


pf young colts, which, as ſoon as they 


have ſtrength enough to trot, they 
quit, There. is no ſuch thing as an 


KMB 

amble in the manage; the riding» 
maſters allowing of no other pares, 
beſides walk, trot, and gallop; their 
reaſon is, that a horſe may be put 
from a trot to a gallop without ſtop- 
ping him, but not from an amble to 
a „Elop, without ſuch ſtop, which 
lofes time, and interrupts the juſtneſt 
and cadence of the manage? Gullet. 
There are various practices and 
methods of diſcipline, for bringing a 
young horſe to amble. Some chuſe 

to toil him in his 3 throu 
new-ploughed lands, which naturally 
enures him to the ſtroke required in 
the amble. But its inconveniencies 
are the weakneſs and lameneſs that 
ſuch diſorderly 'toil may bring on a 
young horſe. Others attempt it, by 
ſtopping or checking him in the 
cheeks, when in gallop, and thus 
putting him into an amazedneſs, be- 
tween gallop and trot, ſo that loſing 
both, he neceſſarily ſtumbles upon an 
amble.— But this is apt to ſpoil a 
mouth and rein, and expoſes the 
orfe to the danger of ' a hoof-reach, 
or ſinew-ſtrain, by over reaching, &c. 
Others prefer ambling by weights, 
as the beſt way; and to this end, 
ſome overload their horſe with excef- 
ſive heavy ſhoes, which is apt to make 
him interfere, -or ' ſtrike ſhort with 
his hind feet.-Others fold Teaden 
weights about the fetlock paſterns, 
which are not only liable' to the miſ- 
chiefs of the former, but put the 
horſe in danger of incurable ſtrains, 
cruſhing of the coronet, and breed- 
ing of ring-bones, &c.—Others load 
thehorſe's back with earth, lead, or the 
like maſſy ſubſtance, but this may oc- 
caſion a ſwaying of the back, over- 
ſtraining the fillets, cc. 
Some endeavour to make him am- 
ble in hand, ere they mount his back, 
by means of ſome wall, ſmooth pail, 
or rail, and by checking him in the 
mouth with the bridle-hand, and cor- 
recting him with a rod on the hin- 
der- hoofs, and under the belly, 
e 
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e treads falſe. But this is apt to 
rive a horſe to a deſperate frenzy, be- 
fore he cun be made to underſtand 
what they would have of him; and 
to rear, ſpraul out his legs, and to 
make other antic poſtures, which are 
not | eaſily quitted again. Others 
think to effect it by a pair of hind- 
Wſhoes, with long ſpurns or * be- 
fore the toes, and of ſuch length, 
that if the horſe offers to trot, the 
hind-foot heats the fore-foot. But 
this occaſions wounds of the back ſi- 
news, which often bring on an incu- 
rable lameneſs. 
Some attempt to procure an amble 
by folding fine ſoft liſts ſtrait about 
E his gambrels, in the place where he 
Wis gartered for a ſtifle- ſtrain; and turn 
bun thus to graſs for two or three 
Wweeks, and afterwards take away the 
lia. This is a Spaniſh method, but 
diſapproved z for though a horſe can- 
Wnot then trot, but with pain, yet the 
embers | muſt be ſufferers and 


1 


r 
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16 though the amble be gained, it muſt 
h, oe flow and unſightly, becauſe atten- 
c. ed with a cringing in the hind parts. 
s, In effect, ambling by the tramel, 
d, s practiſed by us, appears the neareſt 
oo nature, and the and moſt aſ- 
ke ured way. XY: 


There are divers errors however 
ſually practiſed in this method, as, 
at the tramel is often made too 


Vong, and ſo gives no ſtroke, but 


he es 2 horſe hackle and ſhuffile his 
is, eet confuſedly, or too ſhort, which 
d. akes him volt, and twitch up his 
ad und- feet fo ſuddenly, that by cuſtom 
he brings him to a ſtring-halt, from 
c- vhich he will ſcarce ever be recovered. 


dometimes-'the tramel is miſplaced, 
ind, to prevent falling, put about the 


m- nee and the hind-hoof, in which caſe 
k, beaſt cannot give any true ſtroke, 
il, por can the fore-leg compel the hind 
the 0 follow it; or if, to evade this, the 
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or- amel be made ſhort and ſtrait, it 
in⸗ II preſs the main ſinew of the hind= 
1en g, and the fleſhy part of the fore- 
he | 


ANA 
thighs, ſo that the horſe cannot go 
without halting before, and cringing 
behind. 1 11 Di 5 

As ta the matter of the tramel, 
ſome make it all of leather, which is 
inconvenient, in that it will either 
ſtretch or break, and thus confound 
the certainty of the operation. In a 
true tramel, the. ſide ropes are to be 
ſo firm as not to yield a hairs 
breadth ; the hoſe ſoft, and to lic fo 
cloſe as not to move from its firſt 
place; and the backband flat, no 
matter how light, and to. deſcend 
from the fillet fo-as not to gall. 

When the horſe, by being trameled 
on one fide, has attained to amble 
perfectly in the hand, it is to be 
changed to the other ſide, and that is 
to be likewiſe brought to rule. 

When by thus changing from one 
fide to another, with a half tramel, the 
horſe will run and amble in the hand 
readily and ſwiftly, without tnapper- 
ing and ſtumbling, which is ordina- 
rily done by two or three hours la- 
bour ; the whole tramel is to be put 
on with the broad flat back-band, and 
both ſides trameled alike, See the ar- 
ticle TRAM EL. f 

AMBURY, or ANBURY. See the 
article Ax BUuR x. 

ANATOMY is the art of diſſect- 
ing, or taking to pieces, the ſeveral 
Cold parts of animal bodies, with a 
5 to diſcover their ſtructure and 

es. ; 

Anatomy, in reſpect of its ſubject, 
is divided into human and compara- 
tive. Human anatomy is that which 
is employed on the human body, and 
comparative anatomy, that which is 
employed on the bodies of other ani- 
mals; and that which in this work 
we are more immediately concerned 


„ 

As the great end of anatomy is 
health, for the preſervation of which, 
reſtoring it when impaired by diſea- 
ſes, or even preventing their acceſs; 
nothing ſurely is more neceſſary than 

a true 


ANA | 

4 true knowledge of the ſtructure of 
that frame which is liable to be in- 
jured. Hence it appears, that the uſe 
of anatomy to phyſicians, ſurgeons, 
and farriers, is moſt immediately 
Nec „as without a perfect know- 
ledge of it, they cannot do juſtice to 
the world in their ſeveral profeſſions. 
What the needle is to the mariner, 
anatomy is to theſe; and we may 
venture to ſay; that without its aſſiſt- 
| ance they would rather be detrimen- 
tal, than beneficial, to mankind. 

As under this article, we can do 
no more than deliver ſome general 
preliminaries, relating to the anatomy 
of a horſe, ; wigumn to the knowledge 
of his diſeaſes, and to the better un- 
derſtanding the parts and mechaniſm 
of that animal, our account ſhall be 
general, and only relate to the inter- 
nal conſtituent parts: becauſe we 
purpoſe to treat of the external parts 
and the capital internal ones, with 
ſuch other things relating to this 
ſubje&, as may be uſeful, in ſeparate 
and diſtinct articles, under their ſe- 
veral names. # | 

A horſe and all other animals are 
in the embrio firſt of a ſoft contexture, 
which conſiſts of ſuch properties as, in 
time, grow to fleſh, blood, and bones, 
20 of being organized and ani- 
mated with proper life ; all the parts 
of an n om its firſt rudiment 
or beginning, are made up of fibres 
and threads, and retain the ſame con- 
texture in all their changes, whether 
into membranes, ſolid fleſh, or into 
bones or ligaments, which muſt be 

ain to every one that will but take 

e es ſuperficial inquiry into 


ſuch things. Gibſon on the Diſeaſes of 


Horſes. 

e bodies of all animals are made 

of different parts, which are adapt- 
a to their ſeveral functions. 


them warm, and part] 


The. 


E 

„ 
ments, cartilages, and bones. Horſes 
and other brute creatures have alſo 
their hair partly for a cover to keep 
artly for ornament ; 
as the hoofs anſwer to the human 
nails, and are a defence to their feet; 
and it 1s very certain that all gre made 
up of ſmall fibres or threads. This 
is ſo plainly obſervable in the ſoft 
parts, that it needs no manner of 
roof, fince every one muſt have ta- 
en notice, in tearing fleſh aſunder, 
that it is compoſed of little parcels, 
or bundles, and theſe parcels may a- 
gain be divided into others, which 
are leſs, and afterwards into ſingle 
threads, which are infinitely ſmaller 
than a hair; nature has alſo obſerved 
the ſame œconomy in the ſtructure of 
the hard parts; for when we cut out 
a bone acroſs, all the poruli or little 
holes, which form' the interſtices of 
its fibres, are, in moſt parts of it, 
lainly perceivable, and, if it be cut 
engthways, their dire&ion and courſe 
are no leſs manifeſt. 
But of all the different ſubſtances 
whereof an animal body is compoſed, 
that which anatomiſts call a mem- 
brane is, next to a fibre, the moſt ſim- 
ple in its ſtructure ; it being a thin 

expanded ſubſtance, which has l 
and breadth, without much thickneſs, 
ſo / that it ſeems only to be made up 
of ſingle threads, laid lengthways, 
and acroſs, like a fine web. We find 
ſome of them pretty thick, eſpecially 
towards their origin : but others 


much thinner than the film of an. 


egg; the whole body is wrapped up 
15 of theſe, 5 cpa ed 
muſcle or bone is covered with its 
proper membrane, which preſerves it 
rom the injuries it would be expoſed 
to from thoſe parts which lie next it. 
Some parts are involved .in double 
membranes, as the brain and pith of 


component parts that produce all the the back, &c. which are very ſoft and 
nece functions of life conſiſt of delicate, and could not be eaſily pre- 


membranes, muſcles, glands, or ker- 
pcls, blood-veſſels, Iymphatics, Iiga- 


ſerved by a ſingle one. 


But beſides their office of covering 
and 


— 
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and defending all parts of the ; 
ſome of them ſerve as bags or caſes. 
for food and excrements ; others are 
formed into conduits for the blood 
and animal juices z but ſome of theſe 


being partly muſcular, and partly 


membranous, they may be properly 
ſaid to be of a mixt nature, as are 
moſt of the muſcles, and no other 
ſubſtances throughout the 


and tendinous fibres, which kind of 
ſtructure is neceſſary to their action; 
they being the inftruments of motion. 
Almoſt all muſcles are fleſhy and foft 
in the middle, and for that reaſon are 
capable of being contracted and di- 
Jated ; for if they were otherwiſe, it 
ould be impoſſible for any creature 
o move: whereas, by the figure they 
are of, we find them ready to anſwer 
very inclination of the mind, with- 
dut pain or ſtiffneſs. The muſcles 


at > of different figures, ſome flat, as 
ſe oſe on the rim of the belly, others 
| ore round, as thoſe of the thighs 
es nd legs; all of which, towards their 
d, certions, terminate in a ſtrong, ner- 
n- ous, ſinewy ſubſtance, called a ten- 
n- on. 
in A ligament is more compact and 
hm than a tendon, but not altogether 
(s, bard as a cartilage. It is that ſub- 
up ance which ties the joints together, 


hereof ſome are round, as thoſe we 


nd bſerve faſtened to the head of a bone, 
lly Iod the infide of its focket ; others 
ers ee flat, and cover the joints, like fo 
an any pieces of leather nailed on to 
up ep two bones from falling a- 
lar nder, and preſerve an uniformity in 


deir motion. 
A cartilage or Fidler which we ob- 
8 


ſed ve more or leſs at the end of moſt 
it. nes, is harder and leſs pliable than 
ble e ligaments; theſe, being of a 
\ of ooth ſurface, and moderately thick, 
and 2 a defence to the ends of the bones, 


ich are more hard and brittle, and 
they were not thus fortified might 
ore be worn and abraided by 


The muſcles are made up — fleſhy. 
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their motion. The bones are of the 
moſt hard and compact ſubſtance of 
the whole body ; they are without 
ſenſe, as are alſo the ligaments and 
cartillages, otherwiſe they would be 
unfit to anſwer their particular func- 
tions: but, notwithſtanding their in- 
ſenkbility, if any of them happen to 
be diſeaſed, they may cauſe pain, and 
create a great of trouble. 

As the bones are, of all the 
which compoſe the animal body, the. 
molt ſolid, the glands or kernels are 
reckoned among the ſofteſt, being cu- 
rious bundles of veffels, which are in- 
finitely ſmall, and laid cloſely toge- 
ther in many circumvolutions and 
turnings ; from ſome of theſe are ſe» 

rated excrements, and from others 
juices, which have their peculiar uſes, 

The veins and arteries, nerves and 
lymphatic veſlels, are the conduits and 
pipes through which all the liquid 
juices of the body do paſs. The ar- 
teries are veſſels which carry the blood 
from the heart to the extremities, 
and the veins are the channels which 
carry back that portion of it which is 
more than ſufficient for the nouriſh- 
ment of the particular members. The 
nerves are of a compact ſubſtance, 
like ſo many tough cords, of a white 
colour, and different ſizes ; oy be- 
ing p1 large, others infinitel 
e thongh they ſeem to th 
ſolid and imperforate, that is to ſay, 
without any viſible bore or cavity in 
them, yet it is very certain they car- 
ry the animal ſpirits from the brain 
into all parts of the body, and are the 
inſtruments which communicate all 
ſenſations to the imagination. The 
lymphatic veſſels carry a lymph of 
pure water ſeparated by the lympha- 


tic glands, which is mixt with ths 


blood, to preſerve it thin and fluid. 
In ſhort, all the paris of the body, 
whether thoſe that are hard, or thoſe 
which are denominated ſoft parts, are 
nouriſhed by blood, and their 2 4 
juices producetl of blood; neither is it 

| . 
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improbable, that the whole animal 
Frame is compoſed of the ſeveral mo- 
difications of veins, arteries, ngrves, 
and lymphatic veſſels. Gzbſon's Far- 
rier's Guide. Fama? 2 
IANBURVL, or AMBURY, a name 
given by our farriers to a kind of ſoft 
and ſpungy ſwelling, growing on the 
botlies of horſes, ſomewhat ſore to the 
touch, and full of blood. The me- 
thod of curing it is, to tie a horſe hair 
very hard round it at the root; in a- 
bout a week after this, it will fall off, 
and the part is then to have ſome 
powder of verdigreaſe ſtrewed upon it, 
to prevent the return of the complaint, 
and finally to be healed up with the 
common green ointment. | 
This is the common method when 
the anbury is high and prominent; 
but ſometimes it is flat and low, 
with a broad baſe : in this caſe, it is 
impoſſible to take it off by ligature, 
and there is a neceſſity of 1 re- 
courſe to a ſeverer operation; it muſt, 
in this circumſtance, be taken away, 
either by the knife or fire: if the for- 
mer way be agreed on, the method is 
this; the ſkin.is to be drawn back 
tight, and then the whole ſwelling 
cut off cloſe to the common level of 
the reſt of the fleſh; if in the other 
way, an iron 1s to be heated red hot, 
wy applied to it, continuing it on 
till the whole is burnt down to the 
even fleſh. In both caſes, care muſt 
be taken not to ſpare in the cutting 
or burning, ſo as to leave any root 
behind, for then the complaint will 
be renewed. When it is taken off, 
the common ointment of hog's lard 
and turpentine will compleat a cure. 
There are ſome circumſtances, how- 
ever, in which the knife and cautery 


| "TIN be both improper, as if it grows 
* PO — part, or the like. In this 


caſe, the proper method is to cut out 
the core with oil of vitriol, or white ſub- 
Iimate, and then ſtop the hole with flax 
dipped in honey, and lime unſlaked. 


Some, for the firſt day or two, dip-it 
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oply in the white of an egg, and after 
that in the mixture of quick-lime and 
honey; and this ſeems to be the bet- 
ter way, Markbam's Farrier. 
Many of our farxiers boaſt of a ſe- 
cret which infallibly cures all pro- 
tuberances of this kind, the N 
tion of which is this. Take three 
ounces of vitriol, and one ounce of 


white arſenic; . to a coarſe 

wder, and put them into a cruci- 

le; place the crucible in the midſt 
of a charcoal - fire, ſtirring the ſub- 
ſtance, but carefully avoiding the poi- 
ſonous ſteams; when the whole 
grows reddiſh, take the crucible out 
of the fire, and, when cool, break it, 
and take out the matter at the bot- 
tom; beat this powder in a mortar, 
and add to four ounces of this pow- 
der, five qunces of album rhoſis ; 
make the whole into an ointment, 
and let it be applied cold to warts, 
rubbing them with it every day; 
they will, by this means, fall off 
gently and eaſily, without leaving 
any ſwellings. It is beſt to keep the 
horſe quiet, and without . 84 
during the cure. Whit fores re- 
main on the paxts where the ſwellings 
fall off from, may be cured with the 
commoxp application called the coun- 
tels's oſntment. Solleyſell”s Compleat 


Hor _ TS 
' ANTICOR, a diſeaſe in horſes, 
called in ch axticoeur, on account 
of its being over againſt the, heart, or 
in, the breaſt. Bracken's Farriery 
Impreved. 3 | 
Mqſt authors have been miſtaken 
as to the nature of this diſeaſe, The 
reateſt number attribute it to the 
eart; and Sollyſell calls it a ſwel- 
ling of the pericardium, or POE of 
the heart. But they are all plainly in 
an error; for an anticor is an inflam- 
mation in the gullet and throat, and 
is the very ſame which in man is cal- 
led angina. Gibſon's Farrier”s New 

Guide, SS 2 

The ſigns of an anticor, according 
| to 


+. K 
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experience in farriery, is a ſwelling in 
ths breaſt of a horſe, which ſometimes 
riſes upwards along the gullet, and 
threatens ſuffocating him : he will 
hang down bis head, and groan much 
when he is laid down, forſaking his 
food; neither can he ſtoop to graſs 
or hay upon the ground; he has a 
faultering in his ſore legs, and trem- 
bling of the whole body; and if you 
tie up his head, to give him a cordial 
drench, he. is likely to tumble over. 
It is ſaid that our Engliſh horſes are 
not ſo ſubje& to this diſorder as the 
French, Spaniſb,, and other foreig 
horſes are, though I know no reaſon 
for it, unleſs it be that our climate, 
which is naturally temperate, does 
not generate theſe inflammatory diſ- 
orders ſo frequently as in the hotter 
regions. Bracken's Farriery Improved. 

Moſt writers are agreed that this 
diſorder proceeds from hard riding, 
expoling a horſe to the cold, and giv- 
ing him cold water to drink, when he 
3s hot, full feeding, and whatever 
elſe may cauſe a ſudden inflammation 
of the blood, Some will have it to pro- 
ceed from fatneſs and rank feeding. 

The cure ſhould firſt be attempted 
by large and repeated bleedings, to 
abate the inflammation ; and Mr. 
Gibſon approves of ſtriking ont or o- 
ther of he veins of the hind parts to 
make a revulſion. | | 
Next to bleeding, if the, horſe be 
coſtive or bound in his body, clyſters 
are of uſe ; and Dr. Bracken directs 
the following as a general one. 
© Take leaves of mallows and pelli- 
© tory of the wall, of each three 
© handfuls; camomile-flowers, one 
* handful; aniſeed and ſweet fennel- 
© ſeed, each half an ounce ; linſeeds, 
one ounce. Boil theſe in three 
* quarts of water to two; then ſtrain 
* ayd preſs 'qut' the liquor ſtrongly, 
© and add of caryocoſtinum elec- 
* tuary, one ounce; common falt, 
* two ounces; and common plaiſter 
* oil three ounces, Mix.“ 


* dram ; camphire in pow 
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0 the belt obſervations of men of = Theſe ſhould be injected through a 


very long pipe for the purpoſe, and as 
warm as a man can bear his cheek, 


to the ſide of the bladder it is tied up 


in, and it ſhould be repeated exe 
two or three days, as dccaſion, 4 


If the horſe takes to food, Mr Gib- 


ſon dire&s, that nothing be given 


him but moiſtened hay, and ſcalded 
bran ; and what elſe, muſt be chiefly . 
ſuch things as are proper to keep 


down heat and inflammation, and a- 


bate the feveriſh ſymptoms ; for 
which purpoſe he recommends, after 


bleeding, thoſe remedies that are pro- 


per to promote ſweat ; therefore let 


the following drench be prepared for 


him. * Take treacle-water and car- 
© duus water, of each one pint ; diſ- 
©* ſalve in theſe two ounces of old ve- 
«© nice-treacle, and after this has been 
© exhibited, cloath him well, and 
give him a little warm water to 
drink; inſtead of the treacle and 
© carduus-water, a pint of ſtale beer 
© mixed with ſmall beer may be uſed,” 
Nothing is ſo effectual to remove in- 
flammations, eſpecially after bleed- 
ing, as ſweating ; and therefore, if 


you find it difficult to promeye ſweat, 


ou may give him the following ball. 
f © Take of old venice treacle, two 


'© ounces ; volatile ſalt of hartſhorn, 


« fifteen grains; Matthew's pill, * 
er, ux 


grains; powder of liquorice, or 
© {aſlafras in powder, what is ſuffici- 


© ent to make it into a paſte,” Let 
this be exhibited after the operation 
of the clyſter is over, and if the 
ſymptoms begin to abate, you ma 
venture to give your horſe a Fa" 
purge 3 for ' which purpoſe, © Take 
ſuccotrine aloes and diapente, of 
© each half an ounce; ſalt of tartar, 
* two drams ; jalap, in fine powder, 
© one dram; beattheſe well together 
© with honey, . ſufficient” to make a 
© ball, which may be given with the 
© ufual precautions. 
If the ſwelling appears Bp 
N a al 
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and, at the ſame time, the other ſymp- 
toms abate, our author directs, that 
you leave off purging, after which you 
are only to apply M 
and poultices, allowing him at the 
ſame time ſal prunellæ, ſalt petre, or 
the ſal polychreſtum, diſſolved in his 
water. The cataplaſm for this pur- 
poſe may be made of the following 
ingredients. Take linſeed and fe- 
© nugreek ſeeds, of each two ounces; 
© eamomile, melilot, or their flow- 
© ers, of each four handfuls ; boil 
© them over the fire till moſt of the 
© moiſture be evaporated ; then paſs 
© them thro” a ſieve, and add a quan- 
© tity of cow's dung qua! to the o- 
© ther ingredients, with a ſufhcient 
© quantity of ox or ſheep ſuet to = 
© jt moiſt.” Let this be apph 
twice a day pretty warm; or, inſtead 
of this compounded poultice, cow's 
dung alone, applied warm to the part, 
with a ſufficient quantity of ſuet, or 
ointment of marſh-mallows, may be 
ſufficient to bring the ſwelling' to 
maturity. | 
When it grows ſoft, and the mat- 
ter ſeems ready for a diſcharge, it 
may be opened in the dependent low- 
ermoſt part, by the application of a 
hot iron, keeping a doſſil in the 
_ the wound, until the run- 
ning abates ; and likewiſe applyin 
— and a — . 
, to keep the elevated ſkin cloſe 
to the ſubjacent fleſh, that it may be 
ſooner united : but if the cavity of 
the impoſthumation be large, it will 
not be amiſs to lay it open with a 
hot knife, an inch or more; or if 
you would chuſe to avoid the ſcar, 
with a cold ſharp inftrument, or with 
a pair of ſciſſars. 9 
The cure may be finiſhed with ap- 
plying only the unguentum bafilicum, 
or a digellive made with turpentine, 
the yolks of „ or honey, with a 
moderate mixture of brandy, or ſpi- 
rit of wine; and if any foulneſs ap- 
pears, or if it heal too faſt, or ſpun- 
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gy ſoft fleſh ariſe, pledpirs in 
copperas- water, or a ſolution of ' bitte 
vitriol may be applied, hie wil 
keep it ſmooth and even. 
But if the ſwelling mcreaſe very 
faſt, which' oftentimes happens, and 
there is no tendency to digeſtion, but 
that it ariſes towards the neck, af. 
fecting all the muſcles in thoſe parts, 
the horſe will then be in danger of 
ſuffocation, and, unlefs ſpeedy relief 


be given, he muſt ſoon be ſtrangled. 
bleeding. 


Therefore, beſides repeated 
if he is not much wore out, authors 
adviſe, to take a hot᷑ ſearing iron, and 
to apply it to five or ſix places on the 
lower yu of the ſwelling; cauteri- 
zing thoſe parts, that they may be 
ſpeedily ht to matter, which Mr. 
ibſon directs to be dreſſed with flax 
or fine hurds, dipt in tar and turpen- 
tine, mixed before the fire; and ap- 
plied warm: for by giving pain in 
thoſe dependent and inferior ) em 
you cauſe the humouts to flow down 
wards from the ſwelling ; and, by 
— vents that are fuffleient to 
iſch them, you anticipate the 
oak al take of from its Toledo, 
which is alſo an extreme to be avoid- 
ed; neither need you be afraid of the 
ſwellings that may cafually happen 
in his fore-legs, and perhaps even 
his limbs, by cauterizing; for chat 
cannot be of ſuch ill conſequence as 
when it is upon the neck and throat; 
neither will it be of any continu- 
ance, if due care be taken of tlie 
iſſues. a 
M. Guermiere, as well as Solley- 
fell, have adviſed opening the ſkin, 
when the tumor cannot be brought to 
matter, in order to introduce a piece 
of black hellebore-root, in 
vinegar, and to confine it there for 
twenty-four hours. 4. 
This is alſo intended as a ſtimu- 
lant, and is ſaid to anſwer the inten- 
tion, by occaſioning ſometimes 2 
ſwelling as big as a man's head 
Bartlet s Gentleman's Farrier. 
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Teſs quantity: if the horſe has a cold, 
it will be proper to give him peRoral 
drinks, ſuch as is proper in colds; 
but if. no ſymptoms of a cold 
„it will be neceſſary, pee bleed 
ing and a diet to give him two or 
_ CHE ges, — only to re- 
move the plethora and fulneſs, but to 
attenuate and thin his blood, for which 
I would recommend the following: 
© Take of the fineſt ſuccotrine a- 
© Joes, an ounce and a quarter; freſh 
© jalap, two drams ; ſalt of tartar, 
three drams ; native cinnabar, or 
© the cinnabar of antimony, half an 
© ounce; make it into a ball, with a 
© ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of ro- 
« ſes or marſh-mallows, adding twen- 
ty or thirty drops of chemical oil 
© of aniſeeds; and make it into a 
© ball, rolling it in liquorice powder, 
© to be given with the uſual precau- 
© tions.” . 

The purge may be made ſtronger 
or weaker, by adding or diminiſhing 
the jalap. Let this be ted two 
or three times, and the horſe will pro- 

ably recover, without a - relapſe. 
Powder of antimony, or its prepara- 
tions, as the liver or crocus metal- 
lorum, or its cinnabar, or the native 
cinnabar mixed with equal parts 'of 
gum guiacum, may be alſo given in 
ounce doſes, for three or four weeks, 
to mend his blood, and take off its 
fizineſs3 and exerciſe, which ought 
not to be omitted, as ſoon as the ho 
is able to bear it. | 

When a horſe drops down ſudden- 
ly with hard riding, or violent driv- 
ing, this is a caſe that in many reſpects 
reſembles an apoplexy, and all the or- 
gans of the head are affected as in 
an apoplexy 3 but as this proceeds 
only from the extraordinary rarefac- 
tion of the blood, and its rapid mo- 
tion, whereby the ſmall veſſels of the 
drain, heart and lungs, are extremel 
diſtended, ſo as to cauſe an univerſ: 


preſſure 1 the origins of the vrt 


” 0 


without ſenſe or motion. 


the external heat addy greatly to the 
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that riſe from the cerebellum and me. 
dulla oblongata, the horſe by this 
means x x 9 motion, and 
erally falls ſu F ciall 
— any ſudden ſtop, . 
the bodil motion ceaſes, the circula- 
tion of the blood in the veins is not 
accelerated in proportion to its influx 
from the arteries, which ſoon produ- 
ces a ſuffocation, and à falling down 
Inſtances 
of this kind are not whcommon, eſ- 
pecially in very hot&Feather, when 


blood's motion angagrefaftion. But 
as we ſuppoſe, in Ws caſe, little or 
no fault in the blood, but perhaps a 
plethora or weakneſs in the veſſels, 
the quickeſt and readieſt remedy is 
bleeding plentifully ; and, unleſs the 
horſe die with the violence of the 
fall, which ſometimes h 8, or by 
burſting the ſmall-veins of the brain 
or lungs, or happens to have polipuſes 
in the heart or principal veins, he 
will ſoon riſe of himſelf, or without 
much help; and may be preſerved 
from ſuch accidents in time to come 
with better uſage. But when ſuch 
ſudden diſorders proceed from defects 
in the blood and nerves, the horſe 
may be treated as in other diſorders 
of the head. Gibſon ou the Diſeaſes of 
Horſes. See the articles HEAD, and 
The preſent Epiderical dien 
e t epidemi item 

amon Fenda; in ſeveral parts 1 
England, from the near refemblance 
that it bears to that diſeaſe, has ob- 
tained the name of the mad ſtaggers, 
though the mad ftagge 


rs has never 
appeared to be infectious, as this diſ- 
temper is. The ſymptoms are much 
the fame with thoſe of the ſtaggen 
already deſcribed; only that in this 
diſorder, if the horle ſurvives he ge- 
nerally breaks out in blotches about 
the head, which is an indication o 
the malignant ſtate of the blood. 
Among the cauſes of tlus 9955 
2 3 65 
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beũdes ſame of thoſe to which the 
apoplexy is aſcribed, are bad proven- 
der, a ſudden ſRoppage of perſpiration, 
from cold, or a horſe ſtanding 
too long in the ſtable, without proper 
exerciſe : and ſometimes from a fault 
in the air... d | 

In r to the cure, Mr. Wood 
(in his to his New Trea- 
tiſe of Farraery ) directs the horſe that 
is infected to be put in a place by 
himſelf, in order to prevent the con- 
tagious effluvia communicating them- 
Glves to- other horſes. In next 
place, he adviſes to bleed him in the 
neck vein, and to take away two or 
ree quarts of blood, and a quart 
ore from that of the thigh behind; 
ter which, Take a handful of rue; 
two ounces. of valerian root; a 
handful of the ſmall boughs of miſ- 
letoe, with the leaves and berries 
cut ſmall 3 half a handful of pen- 
ny-royal, and the heads of twelve 
red corn poppies.” Boil theſe in- 
redients in three pints of ſpring-wa-- 
xr, till one pint is conſumed, taking 


ved to keep the veſlel cloſe covered; 
wk en ſtrain off the decoction, and add 
_ it half ani ounce of caſtile ſoap, 


ee drams of opium, or more if the 
nvulſions be ſtrong ; an ounce of 
a foetida, and two drams of cochi- 
al. As ſoon as the ſoap and aſſa 
tida are diſſolved, give the above 


| ink. The reſt of the treatment ne- 
OP | ary upon this occaſion, beſides that 
"Hh * preſcribed by Mr. Gabſon, | 


and Epidemic FEVERS, 


never 


T 's diſpenſatory. See the article 
 dil- WS TMENT. | Jac.) 
much APPETITE, There are diſorders 
ggen liar to the ſtomach, without the 
1 thus cipation, of any other concomi- 
4 ge- diſtemper, which may be reduced 
about eſe two, viz. the want of appe- 
ion o and a voracious appetite. | 
d. p ant of APPETITE. By the want 
alady ppetite, we do not here ſuppoſe a 
xeſid to be totally off his ſtomach, as 


ſeen under the articles of 


APP 
in fevers, and in caſes of exceſſive 
my but only when a horſe feeds 
rly, and is apt to mangle his ha 
jy 4h it in the 2 this 75 
quently happens to horſes that have 
too much corn given them, which a- 
bates their appetite to hay ; ſome hor- 
ſes are alſo nice and dainty, but will 
eat tolerably when their hay is picked 
and free from duſt, eſpecially when it 
is full of the herb 2 got; but, 
without ſuch 2 in the hay, 
will eat but little. There are others 
that will eat tolerably well when they 
ſtand much in the ſtable, and do but 
little buſineſs, but loſe their ſtomach, 
whenever they come to be worked a 
little more than ordi and ſome 
of theſe may be obſerved to feed little 
oo ſeyeral days, after one day's hard 
riding. f 
* reckon any 
horſe a poor feeder from the meaſure 
of his food, for we ſee ſome horſes 
that are ſmall eaters, and yet go 
through a great deal of fatigue and 
exerciſe, without much diminution of 
we fleſh, or any great —— in 
ir tite z neither are they more 
chains Ton others in what they eat: 
therefore theſe horſes can hardly be 
reckoned bad or poor feeders, but 
little eaters; and any attempt to make 
them eat better, would perhaps do 
them more harm than F 
But when a horſe feeds poorly, and 
does not gather much fleſh, when his 
dung is habitually ſoft, and of a pale. 
colour, it is an evident ſign of a re- 


1POUNG + laxed conſtitution, wherein the weak - 
APOSTLE's. ointment, in the far- 


neſs of the ſtomach and guts may 
have a very great ſnare. This habi- 


- tual weakneſs may be either natural 


and hereditary, or may be cauſed by 
ſome previous ill management; fi 

as too much ſcalded „ or too 
much hot meat of any kind, which 
relaxes the tone of the ſtomach and 
guts, and in the end produces a weak 
digeſtion, and conſequently the loſs 
O 0 


appetite. 
* The 
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The beſt method to harden and re- 
cover ſuch horles, is to give them 
much gentle exerciſe in the open air, 
eſpecially in dry weather ; never to 
load their ſtomachs with large feeds, 
and keep them as much as poſſible to 
a dry diet, indulging them now and 
then with a handful of beans among 
their oats ; and if the cafe be fo, that 
the horſe grows weak, and requires 
the help n I ſhould adviſe to 
begin with ſome few laxative purges, 
or the following : 

© Take ſuccotrine aloes, fix drams ; 

rhubarb in fine powder, two drams 

ſaffron dried and powdered, one 

dram; * it into a w_ ball, 

with a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup 
of roſes, and add HS drams of — 

elixir proprietatis, prepared with 
© the oil of ſulphur by the bell.“ 

This purge will work very gently, 
and bring the horſe to a better appe- 
tite, and ſtrengthen his digeſtion. It 
may be repeated once a week, or 
once in ten days; and after the ope- 
ration of each purge, * Take a large 
<, handful of the raſpings of guiacum, 
6. 3 bark, and balauſtines 
« bruiſed, of each an ounce; gallan- 
© gals, and liquorice root ſliced, of 
© each half an ounce; let theſe be boil- 
© ed in two quarts of Smith's forge- 
water to three pints; and while it 
is warm, infuſe in the decoction, 
c two drams of ſaffron, and half an 
© ounce of diaſcordium.“ Let this 
be divided into two drinks, and give 
one after the purge has done work- 
ing, and the other after two days in- 
termiſſion: In cold weather the 
drinks ſhould be warmed before they 


a A a a a a 


are adminiſtered ; the ſame may be 


complied with after the laſt purge, 
and repeated as often as may be ne- 
ceſſary, continuing to give the horſe 
conſtant exerciſe in the open free air, 
and this will be the likelieſt method 
to 2 ſuch horſes as are of 
weak relaxed conſtitutions. 


But when ſuch a habit is only con- 


3 


. weakne 


. appetites with their heat and fretting, 
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trated by tao much feeding, eſpeci- 
ally on ſoft ſcalded diet, which is of- 
ten the caſe of young horſes kept up 
for ſale, the bell way is to bleed and 
purge ſuch horſes; and, at the ſame 
time, to rowel them on the belly; 
for this ſort of feeding eaſily expoſes 
horſes to be lax, that have no natu- 
ral diſpoſition to it; for when they 
grow ſuddenly fat, by ſuch manage- 
ment, the ſecretions from the guts 
become prealy, which always cauſes 

es and relaxation in them, 
and often forms a proper nidus for 
the feeding of vermin ; all which may 
be eaſily remedied by purging in the 
firſt place, and afterwards by proper 
exerciſe and a clean diet. 
As for thoſe horſes that are of a 
hot fiery diſpoſition, and loſe their 


it is a caſe that cannot eaſily be re- 
medied, becauſe of the natural in- 
flammatory diſpoſition of their blood; 
the only method is to keep them to 
a cool diet, while they are young; 
and in country 2 let them run 
abroad, eſpecially where they have 
ſtables and warm ranges to keep them 
from the inclemency of the weather 
in winter; for thoſe ſort of horſes are 
always tender ; being for the moſt 
part extremely thin ſkinned; and 
their blood of a thin texture, and ea- 
ſily ſet in motion; and for the ſame 
reaſon, the beſt way, in the ſummer, 
is to bring them up in the day time, 
and only let them run abroad in the 
night; they being more hunted. by 
the flies than any other, which keeps 
them continually upon the fret, and 
hinders them from thriving. Gzbfon'! 
Diſeaſes of Horſes. . 

x . or the Hu. 
GRY EVIL. If voracious: or foil 
feeding is not altogether to be ac- 
counted a diſeaſe, yet it may be the 
cauſe of various maladies, and is of 
ten the effect of ſome latent diſtem 
per, as vermin, which have a quit 
different effe&t on ſome horſes 
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what they have on others; for as 
horſes of a lax habit of body often 
loſe their appetites by worms, and are 
frequently griped and ſickly in their 
bowels, ſo horſes of ſtrong rigid 
conſtitutions, that can bear the irri- 
tation thoſe animals make in their 
inteſtines, are often voracious in 
their appetites, and are cantinually 
craving after food. 


„ U 


rom thoſe that have voracious appe- 
ites, for as theſe crave only after 
their common food, and can hardly 
ver be ſatisfied, thoſe, on the other 


* hand, viz. foul feeders, will leave 
ou their hay to eat their litter; and 


tem to like it better, when it is 
well mixed with their own dung and 
rine; and therefore, they may be 
properly ſaid to have a vitiated or 
lepraved appetite. Though this does 


re- 
in not always proceed from a voracious 
ad; appetite, yet the firſt is often pro- 


luctive of the latter, and may proba- 
ly be occaſioned iby enlarging the 
apacity of the ſtomach and inteſtines 
o ſuch a degree, that nothing will 


ave en (f 

len atisfy their cravings, but what has 
her eight and ſolidity; for the {dame 
are af horſes will eat mauld and 
moſt vet clay, or any kind of foul naſty 
and reeds out of the ditches, and in the 
er able will eat ſtinking, muſty hay, 
Came chich the generality . of horſes will 


fuſe. 


mer, | 
time, There are others af * appe- 
1 the tes, that are neither faul nor vo- 
d by cious feeders, ſuch as we often 
cecys i erve eat dry lime, or mud out of 


| walls, which perhaps denotes 
me-vitiated juices in their ſtomach ; 


ad this alſo is frequently owing -to 


Hus. min, or at leaſt to a bad digeſtion, 
foil dugh perhaps not to any imbecili 
__ ir conſtitutions, for thoug 
be th ſe horſes have a longing after 
is of ole extraneous things, yet their 
* 32 at the ſame time ſeldom | 
\ quit but as this is often owin gto full 


ding, with the want of ſufficient 


Foul feeders in ſome things differ 


fleſh under this man 
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exerciſe, ſo we often ſee them reco- 
ver, and quite loſe that vitiated 
taſte, when they come to ride a jour- 
ney, or go upon any other conſtant 
exerciſe. 

The beſt method in all theſe caſes, 
of a vitiated or depraved appetite, is 
to begin with purging, and to diſ- 
ſolve chalk in their water, and after- 
wards to give them good exerciſe. 
The ſame method may be complied 
with to thoſe that feed voraciouſly. 
To theſe the following draught may 
alſo. be given: Take a handful of 
© the roots of marſh-mallows, cumin 
© ſeeds, and fenugreek ſeeds, of each 
an ounce ; 'hquorice root ſliced, 
half an ounce; boil in three pints 
© of water, till the roots are ſoft and 
«© ſlimy, then pour off the decoction, 
and diſſolve in it an ounce of gum- 
© arabick;z and add four ounces of 
© linſeed oil.“ Let the horſe have 
four handfuls of theſe every morn- 
ing faſting, till his appetite abates. 
If che, horſe be lean, as many vara- 
cious feeders are, he will gather more 
ent, and as 
his ,fleſh increaſes, his appetite will 


abate. 

As to faul feeders, many of theſe 
begin with voraciouſneſs, and when 
they come to be ſtinted, fall to eat- 
ing their litter, to fill their ſtomachs; 
and in time take a great liking to it; 
and it is ps a, that many of 
the harſes that go broken-winded, 


have this evil faculty: and therefore 
I ſhould adviſe any one who has a 


foul feeding horſe to keep his ſtall as 
clean as poſſible, to let no wet dirty 
litter lie under him; nor to put his 
litter under the Manger 3 but to be- 


ſtow it on ſome o er horſe, other - 
wiſe they will 


paw it gut; and 
upon it greedily; but clean wa 
that has not been ſoaked ,with-horſe- 
iſs and filth will never hurt any 
orſe; for though there is no harm 
in the urine, yet when the ſtraw has 
been ſoaked in it, with the dung, it 
B 2 often 
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often turns into a wad, or like a 
ſpunge, in their bowels, and cauſes 
great diſorders ; but when their wet 
Fitter is taken away every morning, 
it may be the means to make them 
leave off that ill habit. Gibſon ubi 
ſupra. 

_ APPUT, in the manage, g. d. reſt 
or ſtay upon the hand, is the recipro- 
cal effort between the horſe's mouth 
and the bridle hand, or the ſenſe of the 
action of the bridle and the hand of 
the horſeman. 

A juſt Appui of the hand is the 
nice bearing up or ſtay of the bridle; 
ſo that the horſe being awed by the 
ſenſibility and tenderneſs of his 
mouth, does not reſt too much upon 
the bit mouth, nor chack or beat 
upon the hand to withſtand it. A 


dull, obtuſe appui, is when the horſe ' 


has got a good mouth, but his 
___ is ſo thick that the bit cannot 
wo 
tongue not being ſo ſenſible as the 
bars; though the like effect is ſome- 
times owing to the thickneſs of his 
lips. A horſe is ſaid to have no ap- 
pui, when he dreads the bit much, is 
too apprehenſive of the hand, and 
cannot bear the bit.— He is ſaid to 
have too much appui, when he caſts 
or throws himſel. too much, or too 
hardily upon the bit. Horſes de- 
ſigned for the army ought to have a 
full appui upon the hand. Guillet. 
CHE D. A horſe is ſaid to have 

arched legs, when his knees are bend- 
ed archwiſe. This expreſſion relates 
to the fore quarters, and the infirmity 
here ſignified happens to ſuch horſes 
as have their legs ſpoiled with travel- 
ling. The horſes called Braſſicourts 
have likewiſe their knees bended o- 
therwiſe, but this deformity is natu- 

ral to them. Guillet. 8 
- ARM of a Horſe. See the article 
Fore THIGH. | 

Anu is alfo applied to a horſe, 
| whe he eu to defend him- 

elf againſt the bit, to prevent 
ing or being checked thereby. N 


canon or ſcratch-mouth, broader 
nearer the bankets than at the place 
of its preſſure, or reſt upon the — 


* his bringing his head ſo near 
or bear upon the bars, the 


back- bones of fiſhes. 


the heart to all parts of the body. 


the artery. The ſecond is made up 


. when the power by which they har 
been ſtretched out, ceaſes. in 11K 
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A horſe is ſaid to arm himſelf, when 
he preſſes down his head, and bends, 
his neck, ſo as to reſt the branches of 
the bridle upon his briſket; in order 
to withſtand the effort of the bit, and 
guard his bars and his mouth. See 
the article CARRY Low. 

A horſe is ſaid fo arm himſelf with 
the lips, when he covers the bars with 
his lips, and deadens the preſſure of 
the bit. This frequently (200.2694 in 
thick-lipped-horſes. The remedy is 
by uſing a bit-mouth, forged with a 


Guillet, See the article DisARM. 
For arming againſt the bit, the re- 
medy 1s to have a wooden ball co- 
vered with velvet, or other matter, 
t on his chaul, which will ſo preſs 
im between the . jaw-bones, as to 


is breaſt. La Broue. 

ARRESTS, or ARRETS, among 
farriers, denote a ſort of mangy tu- 
mours on the ſinews of the hird le 
of a horſe, between the ham and the 
2 called alſo rat-tails. See 

Ar-TAILS. : 

The name is taken from the reſem- 
blance they bear to the arreſts or 
Cuil. Gentle 
man's Didt. in voc. 

ARTERY, in anatomy, a cont- 
cal canal, conveying the blood from 


See the article BLOOD and VEIN. 
An artery is. compoſed of three 
coats, of which the firſt ſeems to be 


a thread of fine. blood-veſlels and 
nerves, for nouriſhing the coats d 


of circular or rather ſpiral fibres, 
which there are more or fewer ſtrati 
or coverings, according to the bignels 
of the artery. Theſe fibres have! 
ſtrong elaſticity, by which they con- 
tract themſelves with ſome fore 


mann 
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manner as a piece of cat-gut or fid- 
dle-ſtring will do. The third and 
inmoſt coat is a fine denſe tranſparent 
membrane, which keeps the blood 
within its canal, which otherwiſe 
upon the dilatation or ſtretching out 
of an artery, would eaſily ſeparate 
the ſpiral fibres from one another. 
Bracken's Farriery Improved. | 
The pulſe of the arteries conſiſts of 
70 reciprocal motions, like the pulſe 
of the heart, being a ſyſtole and a di- 
aſtole, keeping oppoſite times; the 
Wiyfole of the one anſwering to the 
diaſtole of the other. 

The chief diftribution of the arte- 


0 „ = 


2 


re- ries is into the aorta deſcendens, and 
o- the aorta aſcendens, from which 
2 they are branched like a tree into 
els 


he ſeveral parts of the body. The 
arteries are moſtly accompanied by 
reins ; that is, wherever a vein is 
ppened, you are to conſider an artery 
is big as the vein is near at hand; 
and although nature has indeed very 
yell guarded the arteries againſt the 
dlundering operator, by placing them 
leeper or more hardly to be come at 
an the veins, yet every one muſt 
dave heard what terrible and danger- 
pus conſequences have befallen thoſe 
reatures whether human or brute, 
ho have had the misfortune to have 
n artery cut by accident or other- 
ſe. . wes ra. 


och. ARTERY wounded. In caſes where 
N y large branch of an artery is 
three ounded, the method is to ſeparate 
to be e muſcular fleſh about it, if it can be 

and one with ſafety ; and by paſſing a 
ts dl Lunt, long and crocked needle, with 


le up eye made in the point, under the ar- 
28, 0 ry with a double filk-thread waxed 
ſtraußzz little, the ſame may be tied ſtrongly 
 gnebRWth above and below the wound or 
1ave le in the blood veſſel; and this 
cou cration is ſtiled, the operation for 
forch aneuriſm. But it may be adviſ- 
hach le, before the operation, to try 
, ü rcb's Styptic, which has often 


1annt oved ſucceſsful. Of this excellent 


9 >S 
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ſtyptic powder, the doſe to a horſe 
inwardly, either to ſtop bleeding, or 
moſt kind of fluxes, is about two 
ſcruples or a drachm. Ibid. & anonym. 

ARZEL. A horſe is ſaid to be 
arzel, that has a white mark upon his 
fore-foot behind. Some ſuperſtitious 
cavaliers perſuade themſelves, that, 
by an unavoidable fatality, ſuch 
horſes are unfortunate in battle, 
and for that reaſon they do not care 
to uſe them. 

ASCARIDES, or NreDLE- 
WORMS, are a ſpecies of thoſe 
worms that breed in the bodies of 
horſes, reſembling needles ; and like 
thoſe of the ſame name in human 
bodies, See the article Wok us. 

The aſcarides are ſome white, and 
ſome of an azure colour, with flattiſh 
heads; they are very troubleſome, and 
expoſe horſes to frequent gripings and 
other diſorders in the guts. Theſe 
worms breed at all times of the year ; 
and often when one breed is deſtroy- 
ed, another ſucceeds. Theſe are 
not mortal; but when a horſe is peſ- 
tered with this ſort of vermin, though 
he will go through his buſineſs tole- 
rably well, and ſometimes feed hear- 
tily, yet he always looks lean and 
jaded ; his hair 4 as if he was 
ſurfeited; and nothing he eats does 
him good; he often ſtrikes his hind- 
feet againſt his belly, which ſhews 
where his grievance lies, and is ſome- 
times griped, but without the violent 
ſymptoms that attend a cholic or 

rangury; for he never rolls or tum- 
bles, but only ſhews uncaſineſs, and 
generally lays himſelf down quietly 
on his belly for a little while, and 
then gets up, and falls a feeding : 
but the ſureſt ſign is when he voids 
them with his dung. | 

The aſcarides ſometimes come a- 
way in great numbers with a Panke; 
and ſome horſes get clear of them 
with purges only; but this does not 
often happen, for the horſes that breed 
aſcarides, above all others, are ſubject 
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to ſlime and mucous matter. The af- 
carides in the human body are 
thought to be ingendered in the 
ſtreight gut, near the fundament : 
but in horſes theſe worms ſeem to 
have their lodgment about the begin- 
ning of the ſmall guts near the ſto- 
mach, among the concocted aliment, 
or chyle, both from their colour and 
the ſymptom of the gripes, and ſud- 
den fits of ſickneſs, theſe horſes are 
often {eized with, which ſometimes 
makes them abruptly leave off their 
food for a few minutes, and fall 
reedily to it again, as ſoon as the 
fick fit is over. Therefore to a horſe 
that is ſubject to theſe ſort of worms, 
the following method may be uſed; 
as well for the cure of the aſcarides, 
as for that of all other kind of worms 
in the howels of horſes. 
© Take of calomel that has been fix 
© times ſublimed, and well prepared, 
© twodrams ; diapente, half an ounce ; 
© make it into a ball with a ſufficient 
quantity of conſerve of wormwood, 
© or of rue; and give it in the morn- 
ing; letting the horſe be kept from 
meat and water four hours before, 
and four hours after,” 
The next morning, let one of the 
durges preſcribed under the article 
/ORMS, be adminiſtered ; taking 
great care to keep the horſe from wet, 
or from any thing that may expoſe 
him to catch cold. His purge may 
be worked off in the ſtable with warm 
water, which is much the ſafeſt way 
when mercurials are given. The ca- 
lomel-ball and the purge may be re- 
peated in fix or eight days, and again 
in ſix or eight days more. Gzþſon on 
the Diſeaſes of Horſes. | 
ASSIST, or Alp, in the manage. 
See the article A1D.. 
ASTHMA. See the article CoucGHn. 
ATTAINT, among the farriers, 
fignifies a knock or hurt in a horſe's 
leg, proceedin 
with another horſe's foot, or from 
an over-reach in froſty weather, when 


2 horſe being rough-ſhod, or having 


either from a blow 
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ſhoes wich long calkers, ſtrikes his 
hinder- feet agamſt his fore-lep. 

The farriers diſtmguiſh upper at · 
taints given by the toe of the hind- 
foot upon the ſinew of the fore-leg ; 
and nether attaints, or over-reaches, 
on the paſtern joint, whick are netle 
bladders like wind-galls, coming ei- 
ther by a wrench, a ſtrain, or an over- 
reach, or the like. The uſual place 
is in the heel or fruffr. h 

The cure commonly preſeribed in 
each of theſe caſes, is as follows, 
When the hurt proceeds from a blow 
with another horſe's foot; waſh a- 
way the filth with vinegar and alt, 
and out off the looſe pieces of ſſeſſt; 
then apply to the part a hot egg 
boiled hard, cut through the middle, 
and ſprinkled with pepper. In an 
over- reach in froſty weather, let the 
wound be immediately waſhed with 
warm vinegar, and then filled with 
pepper, laying over it  reftringent 

w 


charge o ites of eggs, chimey 
ſoot * vinegar; or Ae, of lime 
tempered with water. For aft over- 
reach by long calkers, fill the hole 
with gun-powder, beaten and mixt 
with ſpittle ; then ſet fire to it, and 
repeat the fame the next day, taking 
care to keep the foot and wound from 
moiſture ; and waſhing the ſore; from 
time to time, with brandy : other- 
wiſe fill the hole with cotton dipt in 
1 rin divinum 4 vi | — 
of roſes in a ſpoon, laying a plaiſtef 

dreffing 
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of the ſame over all, ant in 
after this manner every day. | of 
AUBIN, in horſemanſhip, a broken Will = 
kind of gait or pace, between an am- C. 
ble and a gallop, reputed a defect in a 
horſe. Guzllet”s Gent. Dif. p. 1. in voc, of 
AVERTI, a word uſed in the ma- 2 
nage, and applied to a regular ſtep or ſh: 
motion enjoined in the leffons. Guillet. jec 
In this ſenſe, they ſay, pas avert, — 
ſometimes, pas ecoute, and pat d"ecolt; © 
which all denote the fame. The word A 


is mere French, 


and ſignifies adyiſed 
appriſed, &c, p . 


BACK, 
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B* C K, in the manage and among 
farriers. A horſe's back ſhould 
be ſtreight, not hollow, which is cal- 
Jed /addle-backed : horſes of this kind 
are generally light, and carry their 
heads high, but are wanting in 


ſtrength and ſervice. A-horſe with 


a weak back is apt to ſtumble. 
Ruſtic's Die. in voc. Reins. 
n the French ſchools, to mount a 


horſe à dos, is to mount him bare- 


backed without a ſaddle. Guillet, 

BACK-RAKING, an operation 
ſo called by the farriers, which con- 
fiſts in anointing the hand very well 
with any ſort of oil or butter, and 
introducing it into a horſe's funda- 

ent by little and little, fetching out 

is excrements, when he has got a 
any N and there is reaſon to 
ſuſpe that the flatulency proceeds 

rom hardened dung. In this opera- 
tion the farrier ſhould put his arm 
into the fundament as far as he well 
can. But I adviſe every gentleman 
jo pitch ypon a perſon to do this 
friendly office, who has a hand and 
257 of the ſmaller ſize ; for ſome are 
ſo large and brawny, that unleſs the 
horſe was of a larger ſort, there would 
be ſome danger of an inflammation 
in the ſtreight gut, which would be 
of far greater concern than the gripes. 
Bracken's Farriery , Improu'd. See 
CHOLIC, 

BACK-SINEW, in the anatom 
of a horſe, a ſtrong tendon thus oe 
led, which being inſerted behind the 
ſhank into the heel, is ſo often ſub- 
ject to be trained or hurt. 

Back-sIN EW. A rained is one of the 
moſt common and uſual accidents that 
happens to a horſe; it generally pro- 


ceeds from hard riding wen oy p 
eg where 


grounds, and from other cau 
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the roads are ſtony and bad; and 
ſometimes where they are patchy. It 
is eaſily perceived by the ſwelling of 
the ſinew; which ſometimes reaches 
from the back fide of the knee down 
to the heel; and when it is fo, a 
horſe does not care to ſet his foot 
even upon the 2 but for the 
moſt part in his ſtanding ſets it before 
the other. 

The uſual way of curing this mala- 
dy is with cold charges, which often 
ſucceed very well it frequently re- 
newed ; ſome uſe curner's ſhavings, 
bound round the finew with a band- 
age ; and this alfo anſwers very well 
in ſome caſes ; but there is nothing 
either ſo ready or efficacious as vine- 
gar or verjuice well boiled; bei 
often in a day ſoaked well into the 
finew, warm; and if any thing of 
the lameneſs or ſwelling remains after 
this, and after the heat and inflam- 
mation is gone out, a mild bliſter 
that has got * corroſive in it, 
beſides the cauſtic falts of the flies, 
will, generally ſpeaking, effectuate a 
cure, and bring the ſinew fine. 

When hot and relaxing oils mixed 
together are uſed to the back ſinew, 
which many practitioners are fond of, 
becauſe tliey ſometimes ſucceed in 
horſes that have their ſinews ſtrong 
and rigid, yet they are apt to ingen 
der wind-galls of a bad kind, or 
make the veins on each fide the finew 
to be full and gorged. Bliſtering in 
this caſe has very little or no effect: 
but firing 3 the vein, till the 


blood comes, for nothing leſs will 
remove that weakneſs. 


After the 
firing, the whole leg, from the knee 
down to the heel, and all the hollow 
laces on both ſides, are to be charg - 


ed with a good ſtrengthning plaiſter, 
B 4 nn 1 
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made of four ounces of adhernaim z _ 
add dragon's blood, maſtic, and bole, 
of each half an ounce ; and this will 
; 1 the cure, eſpecially if the 


rſe be turned to graſs for a month 
or five weeks; or in the winter, if 
he run a little while in a ſmooth 
yard where he has a good dry litter. 
Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 
ORE-BACK is a diſorder very 
incident to horſes upon the road in 
travelling ; and more eſpecially to 
young horſes, whoſe backs are un- 
uſed to carry loads; therefore to theſe 
laſt, a pretty large ſeated ſaddle a- 
grees beſt ; and every morning alter 
your crupper a hole or two, that it 
may thereby draw the ſaddle back ; 
and now and then let it alſo have li- 
berty forwards ; and by this means 
he will not carry your weight always 
in the ſame places ; which will con- 
duce greatly to his caſe, and keep the 
ſkin upon fie back. Let * 
ſe's back be cooled every time you 
bait him, and now and then waſhed 
with warm water, and wiped d 
with a linen- cloth; and the ſaddle 
ſhould alſo be' ſcraped, ſo that no 
hardneſs cr inequalities remain from 
the ſweat, that, together with duſt, 
ſticks round the ſeat of the pannel. 
The ſhape indeed of the horſe's 
back ſhould be viewed, ſeeing every 
horſe differs in this cular ; 
wherefore the ſaddle ſhould not onl 
be pretty large in the ſeat for a 
young horſe, but the pannel and 
ſtuffing ſhould anſwer the ſhape of 
the back, in ſuch fort, that it ma 
bear as equally as poſſible upon all 
the parts at the ſame time; and in- 
deed if we would do things to a 
| —_— we ſhould have the pannel of 
the ſaddle ſo contrived, as that we 
might ſhift the ſtuffing every morning, 
or according as we ſee there is an in- 
flammation coming on, which we may 
perceive by ſome places under the 
ſaddle ſweating, or keeping moift 
longer than others, eſpecially if you 
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view the back ſome hours after the 
ſaddle has been taken off; and it is 
theſe places ſhould be eaſed by re- 
moving the _— and thereby cau- 
ſing the weight of the rider to preſs 
upon the other parts that are not 
heated ſo much. My rt ks 

When this inflammation has ad- 
vanced as far as to corrupt the juices 
in the capillary veſſels, it cauſes an 
obſtruftion which tends to an ab- 
ſceſs ; but becauſe the hide of the 
horſe is thick, and the preſſure of the 
ſaddle is often applied, ſuch tumor 
cannot always be formed large, but 
inſtead thereof there ouzes out a kind 
of bliſter-water, or thin lymph about 
the edges of (which people generally 
call) the ſit-faſt, which is nothing 
but a piece 'of the horſe's ſkin that 
is over-heated, 

If you take away the preſſure be- 
fore the inflammation is too far ad- 
vanced, in that caſe there will not be 
ſo great an obſtruction occaſioned in 
the ſmall veſſels, as to cauſe a fit- 
faſt, or warble. Salt and water, 
warm urine, vinegar, &c. are common- 
ly uſed to cool a horſe's back that is 
hurt: but if the ſkin be broke in 
holes from what le call warbles, 
I believe it will be found that equal 
quantities of ſpirits of wine and tinc- 
ture of myrrh and aloes, with a little 
oil of turpentine, will be beſt to bathe 
the place with now and then. Brack- 
en's Pocket Farrier. © # 

BACKING #@ colt, the operation of 
breaking him to the ſaddle, or bring- 
ing him to endure a rider, To back 
a colt, they uſually bring him into 
ploughed ground; trot him a while, 
to rid him of his wantonneſs; then, 
having one to ſtay his head and go. 
vern the chafling rein, you take his 
back, not ſuddenly, but by degrees; 
firſt making ſeveral heavings and 


half riſings. When he bears theſe 


patiently, you may mount in ear- 
neft, and ſettle in your place, taking 
care to cheriſh him, &c. See the - 

- ticle 
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ticle CoLT, and a colt TAMING. 
See Dict. Ruſt. in voc. & Gent. Recr. 

BALOTADES are the leaps of 
a horſe between two pillars, or upon 
a ſtraight line, made with juſtneſs of 
time, with the aids of the hand, and 
the calves of the legs; and that, in 
ſuch a manner that when his fore- 
feet are in the air, he ſhews nothing 
but the ſhoes of his hinder-feet, 
without yerking out. Thus it is, 
that the air or manage of balotades 
differs from caprioles, for a horſe that 
works at caprioles yerks or ſtrikes 
out his hinder legs with all his force, 
keeping them near and even. Balo- 
tades Hiker likewiſe from croupades 
in this, that in the former, the horſe 
ſhews his ſhoes, when he lifts or rai- 
ſes his croup; but in croupades, he 
draws his hinder feet under him. 
Guillet. 

BALZANE. See the article 
WHITE-FOOT. 

BANDS of a Saddle are two flat, 
narrow. pieces of iron, nailed on each 
ſide the s of the ſaddle, to retain 
thoſe bows in the ſituation which 
makes the form of a ſaddle. 

To put a bow in the band is to 
nail down the two ends of each band 
to each ſide of the bow. Beſides 
theſe two great bands, the fore-bow 
has a ſmall one called the wither- 
band, and a creſcent to keep up the 
wither arch. The hinder 2 has 
likewiſe a ſmall band to ſtrengthen 
it. Guillet, 

BANGLE-EaRs, an imperfection 
in a horſe, remedied in the following 
manner : place his ears in the man- 
ner you would have them ſtand, and 
then, with two little hoards or pieces 
of trenchers, three fingers broad, 
having two long ſtrings knit to them, 
bind the ears fo faſt in the places 
where they are fixed, that they can- 
not ſtir. Then behind the head and 
the root of the ear, you will perceive 
a ry deal of empty wrinkled ſkin, 
wich you arg to pull up with your 


BAR 
finger and thumb ; and with a ſharp 
— of ſciſſars, clip away all the 
empty ſkin cloſe by the head; then, 
with a needle and red ſilk, ſtitch the 
two outſides of the ſkin together; and 
with your green ointment heal up the 
ſore; which done take away the ſplints 
that hold up the ears, and in a ſhort 
time you will find them keep the ſame 
place where you ſet them, without al- 
teration. Ruft, Dict. in voc. 

BANQUET, that ſmall part of the 
branch of a bridle under the eye, 
which, being rounded like a ſmall 
rod, gathers and joins the extremi- 
ties of the bit to the branch, in ſuch 
a manner, that the banquet is not 
ſeen, but covered by the cap, or that 
part of the bit next the branch. 

BAaxnqQuET-Line, is an imaginary 
line drawn by the bit-makers, alon 
the banquet, in forging a bit, — 
prolonged upwards and downwards 
to adjuſt the deſigned force or weak- 
neſs of the branch, in order to make 
it ſtiff or eaſy. For the branch will 
be hard and ſtrong, if the ſevil hole 
be on the outſide of the banquets, 
with reſpect to the neck; and it will 
be weak and eaſy, if the ſevil hole 
be on the inſide of the line, taking 
the center from the neck. Guillet. 
See the articles BRANdcH and 
SHOULDER. 

To BAR à wein, an operation per- 
formed by the farrier, upon the veins 
of a horſe's legs and other parts of 
his body, with intent- to | the 
courſe and leſſen the quantity of the 
malignant humours that prevail there. 

In order to bar a vein, the farrier 
opens the ſkin above it, and after diſ- 
engaging it and tying it above and 
below, he ſtrikes between the two 
ligatures. 55 

BARB, or BAR RE, a kind of horſe 
brought from Barbary, much eſteem- 
ed for its beauty, vigour and ſwift- 
neſs. | 

Theſe horſes are uſually very beau- 
tiful; they are of a fleader * 

ave 
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have 
1 The Spaniſh and Engliſh 
horſes have much fuller bodies, and 
larger legs. The barb is little infe- 
rior to the Arabian or Turkiſh horſe : 
but he is eſteemed by our dealers too 
tender and delicate to breed upon. 
The Turkiſh and the Spaniſh horſe 
are therefore uſually kept for this 
ſe, by the nicer judges. 
Pl 'Fhe but is very lay eng negli- 
nt in all its motions; he will ſtum- 
dle in walking upon the ſmootheſt 
ound ; his trot is like that of a cow, 
and his gallop very low, and ve 
eaſy to himſelf ; this ſort of horſe 1s 
however for the moſt part ſinewy, 
nervous, and excellently winded ; 
he 1s therefore good for a courſe, if 
not over-weighed. 'The mountain 
barbs are accounted the beſt, becauſe 
they are the largeſt and ſtrongeſt ; 
they belong to the Allarabes, who 
value themſelves much upon them, 
and are as fond of them as other na- 
tions are; for which reaſon it is not 
eaſy to get at any of them. The com- 
mon barbs are not uncommon among 
our people of faſhion. They may 
uſually be bought in Provence and 
Languedoc in France, at a moderate 
price ; and many of the Engliſh have 
them from thence. 

Barbs, among us, fall ſhort of that 
ſwiftneſs attributed to them in their 
native country. This may be ac- 
counted for, partly from the ſmall- 
neſs and lightneſs of their riders, 
and partly from their not being load- 
ed with heavy ſaddles and bridles as 
in Europe ; nor even with ſhoes. An 
Arab ſaddle is only a cloth girt round 
with a pair of light ſtirrups, and a 
ſort of pummel to ſuſtain them. Corn. 
Di. des arts. T. 2 89. a. 

Baſtard-barbs, de * from the 
beſt Engliſh mares, covered by barb 
ſtallions are, by experience, conſtantly 


found both better ſhaped, and fitter 


for the ſaddle, and ſtronger for ſer- 


vice, than their fires. ' Philoſophical 
Tranſattions, No. 105. ; 


fine limbs and fine turned 


BAY 
BARBS, or BAR BLES, ſmall ex. 
creſſences under the tongue of a 
horſe, which may be diſcovered by 
drawing it aſide; and are cured by 
cutting them cloſe off, and waſhing 
them with brandy, or ſalt and water. 
Bartlet's LOT. | 

BARNACLES, called alſo 
HoRsE-TwiTCHERSs, or BRAKES, 
are inftruments which farriers .put 
upon the noſe of a horſe, to make 
him ſtand quiet, in order to be ſhoed, 
blooded, or dreſſed of any fore, 
Some call them pinchers ; but they 
differ from pinchers, as the latter 
have handles, whereby to hold them; 
whereas the barnacles are faſtened to 
the noſe with a lace or cord. There 
is another meaner ſort of barnacles, 
uſed in defe& of the former, called 
roller-barnacles, or wood-twitchers, 
which are only two rollers of wood 
bound together, with the horſe's noſe 
between them, Dict. Ruft. See the 
article MAURAILLE. 

BARS, the fleſhy rows that run 
acroſs the _ part of the mouth, 
and reach almoſt quite to the palate, 
very diſtinguiſhable in young horſes. 
Gibſon. The bars are that part of 
the mouth, upon which the bit ſhould 
reſt and have it's appui; for though 
a ſingle cannon bears upon e 
tongue, the bars are ſo ſenſible and 
tender that tkey feel the effects of it 


through the thickneſs of the tongue, 


Guillet. | 
The bars ſhould be ſharp ridged, 
and lean ; for ſince all the ſubjec- 
tion a horſe bears proceeds from 
theſe parts, if they have not thoſe 
qualities, they will be very little or 
not at all ſenſible ; ſo that the horſe 
can never have a good mouth: for if 
the bars be flat, round, and inſen- 
ſible, the bit will not have its effeR, 
and conſequently ſuch a horſe can be 
no more governed by his bridle, than 
if we took hold of his tail. Di, 


Ruſt. in voc. 


AY COLOUR, A bay hore is 
what 
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what we commonly call a red inelin- 
ing to a cheſnut colour. This colour 
varies ſeveral ways; it is a dark bay, 
or a light bay, according as it is more 
or leſs deep; and we have likewiſe 
dapple bays. See the articles Mi- 
ROUETTE, and COLOUR. 

All horfes have black manes, 
which diſtinguift them from the ſor- 
rel, that have red or white manes. 
Guiltet. . | 

BEAN. Eye of @ Bean. See the 
article EYE. C 

BEAT. A horſe is ſaid to beat the 
duſt, when, at each ſtroke or motion, 
he does not take in ground or way 
enough with his 22 He is 
more particularly faid to beat the duf 
& terra terra, when he does not take 
in ground enough with his ſhoulders ; 
making his ftrokes or motions too 
ſhort, as if he made them all in one 
place. He beats the duft at curvets, 
when he does them too precipitately, 
and too flow. 

He beats upon a walk, when he 
walks too ſhort, and thus makes but 
little ground, whether it be in ſtraight 
tines, rounds, or paſſaging. Guillet's 
Gent. Dic. p. 1. | 

BEAT upon the hand. Sed CHACK. 

BELLV. By the lower belly, in 
the anatomy of a horſe, is to be un- 
derſtood all that cavity which is be- 
low the midriff, and is encompaſſed 
by the ſhort-ribs, the point of the 
breaſt-bone, loins, haunch bones, 
and ſhare bones; and is filled with 
guts and other entrails. 8 

The my teguments of the lower 
belly are the muſcles, and the mem- 
brane which lies under them, called 
the peritoneum. Gibſon's Farrier's 
Neaw Guide. . 

The princi arts contained in 
the ee the omentum or 
caul, the ſtomach, the guts, the me- 
ſentery, the liver, the gall - pipe, the 
pancreas or ſweet-bread, the ſpleen, 
the kidneys, &c. 

The diſeaſes of the lower belly are 


BIT 
the cholic and gripes, the worms, a 
lax and ſcouring, a diarrhcea, coſtive- 
neſs, the yellows and jaundice, and 
tures. and burſtennels. 
he upper cayity, ſometimes called 
the middle belly or venter, is com- 
monly called the cheſt z and on the 
contrary the cheſt gut or flank is 
ſometimes denominated the belly. 
See the article CHEST. 

Feeding horſes with graſs, or much 
hay, and few oats, makes them grow 
cow-bellied. It is a maxim that hor- 
ſes which are light bellied and fiery 
foon deſtroy themſelves. Far. Dif. 

The belly of a horſe ſhould be of 
an ordinary bigneſs, except draught- 
horſes, where the larger the better, 
provided it be round and well incloſ- 
ed within the ribs, rather extending 
u the ſides than downwards. 

hoſe horſes are apt to be cow-bel- 
lied which having ſtraight ribs are 
great feeders. Ruſt. Dic. 

A horſe is ſaid to be thick-bel- 
hed, well bodied or flanked, when 
he has large, long and well made 
ribs; neither too narrow nor too flat. 
A horſe again is {aid to have no belly 
or body, or to be thin-flanked, when 
his ribs ate too narrow or ſhort, and 
the flank turns up ſo, that his bod 
looks flankleſs like a greyboun 
Such horſes are called by the French 
eftracs ; and generally prove fine 
and tender, not fit for travelling 
or fatigue, unleſs they feed very 
heartily. Coach-horſes are rejected 
when they are not well bellied or 
well bodied, but narrow or thin gut- 
ted. But a hunter is not the worſe 
liked for being light bellied. Such as 
have painful ſcratches in their hind 
legs are found to loſe their bellies ex- 
tremely. Guillet. 

BIT, or Birr, or HoxsE-Brrir, 
in general, ſignifies the whole ma- 
chine of all the iron appurtenances of 
a bridle, as the bit-mouth, the bran- 
ches, the curb, the ſevil-holes, the 
tranchefil, and the croſs chains : but 
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oftentimes it ſignifies only the bit- 
mouth in particular. 

The bit-mouth is then a piece of 
iron forged ſeveral ways, in order to 
be put into a horſe's mouth, to keep 
it in ſubjection. 

Of theſe bit-mouths, ſome are ſin- 
gle cannon mouths, ſome are cannon 
mouths with an upſet or mounting 
2 ſome ſcatch mouths, ſome 
mouths after the form of a barge, 
Some with two long turning olives, 
and ſeveral other ſorts, all with diffe- 
rent liberties for the tongue, or with- 
out liberty. But all bit-mouths ought 
ſtill to be proportioned to the mouth 
of the horſe, according as it is more 
or leſs cloven or wide; or more or 
leſs ſenſible and tender, according 
as the tongue and the lips are higher 
or flatter, and as the palate is more 
or leſs fleſhy ; obſerving withal, that 
if the horſ. be old, the palate will 
always have but little ech upon it. 
Guillet. | . 

It is the opinion of the Duke of 
Newcaſtle, that as little iron as poſ- 
fible ſhould be put into the horſe's 
mouth; and we ſeldom uſe any other 
than ſnaffles, cannon mouths jointed 
in the middle, cannon with a faſt- 
mouth, and cannon with a port- 
mouth, either round or jointed. . 

As for the bits now in uſe, beſides 
the ſnaffle or watering bit, there is 
the cannon mouth jointed in the mid- 
dle, which M. Solleyſell affirms to 
be the very beſt of all, becauſe it al- 
ways preſerves a horſe's mouth whole 
and found; and though the tongue 
ſuſtains the whole effort of it, yet it 
is not ſo ſenſible as the bars, which 
are ſo, delicate that they feel its preſ- 
ſure through the tongue, and thereby 
obey the leaſt motion of the rider's 
hand. The longer it is towards the 
ends fixed to the branches the gentler 
it will be. We ſhould make uſe of 


this mouth to a horſe ſo long as we, 


can; that is, if with a ſimple cannon 
mouth we can draw from a horſe all 


BIT 


the obedience he is capable of giving, 


it will be in vain to give him ano- 
ther; this being the very beſt of all. 
The cannon with a faſt mouth is 
all of one piece, and only kneed in 
the middle to form a liberty for the 
tongue. This bit is proper to ſecure 
thoſs months that chack or beat upon 
the hand ; it will fix their mouths, 
becauſe it reſts always in one place, 
ſo that deadening the ſame in a man- 
ner, thereby, the horſe loſes his ap- 
13 and will ſoon reliſh his 
it-mouth better than the laſt, which 
being jointed in the middle, reſts 
unequally upon the bars. This how- 


ever becauſe not jointed in the middle, 


is more rude. The middle of this bit 
ſhould be a little more forward to give 
the more play to the horſe's tongue, 
and the bit ſhould rather reſt upon the 
gums or outſide of the bars than 
upon their very ridges. The fourth 
ſort is called the cannon-mouth with 
the liberty after the form of a pi- 
n's neck. When a horſe's mouth 
is too large, ſo that the thickneſs 
thereof ſupports the month of the 
bit, that it cannot work its uſual ef- 
fects upon the bars; this liberty will 
a little diſengage it, and ſuffer the 
mouth of the bit to come at and reſt 
upon his s, which will make 
him ſo much the lighter upon the 
hand. als Fj 

The port-mouth is - Lye with 
an upſet or mounting liberty 
for a boiſe with a m4 tank. Vir 
large tongue; having its effects upon 
the lips and s; and becauſe the 
tongue is diſengaged, it will ſubject 
the horſe that hath high bars, and in 
ſome degree ſenſible. — 

The ſcatch-mouth with an upſet or 
mounting liberty is ruder than a can- 
non mouth, becauſe not fully ſo 
round, but more edged, arid prefera- 
ble to them in one reſpe&, which is 
that thoſe parts of a cannon mouth 
to which the branches are faſtened, 
if not well rivetted, are ſubject to 1 

ut 
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but the ends of a ſcatch mouth can 

never fail becauſe of their being over 

lapped, and therefore much more 

ſecure for vicious and ill-natured 

horſes. . | 

Some are of 2 that the beſt 
© 


way to fit a horſe exactly with a bit, 
is to have a great many bits by them, 
and change till they hit upon the 
right: but at firſt, be ſure to let him 
have a gentle one, rightly lodged in 
his mouth, ſo as not to frumple his 
lips, or to reſt upon his tuſhes. Then 
let him be mounted, and pulled two 
or three ſteps back, whereby you will 
know if his head be firm, if he per- 
forms frankly, or only obeys with re- 
luctancy, that ſo you may give him 
another bit, which may gain his con- 
ſent. If he inclines to carry low, 
you are not to give him a liberty for 
the tongue, which will riſe too high ; 
for that by tickling his palate, would 
bring his head between his legs. 
Sportſman's Dict᷑. in voc. 

BITE a mad dog, or other veno- 
mous animal. See MaDNEss. _ 

BLACK. More or coal black is 
the colour of a horſe that is of a deep 
ſhining and lively black. Cuillet. See 
the article COLOUR. | 

BLADDER, in the anatomy of a 
horſe, 1s, ſeated in the lower part of 
the belly, within that circumference 
which is made by the loins, hip- 
bones, and ſhare-bone. It is of an 
irregular ſhape, ſomething reſembling 
a pear, compoſed as the ſtomach and 
guts, of a treble coat or ſkin ; the 
outermoſt, from the peritonæum, the 
middlemoſt muſcular, the innermoſt 
very thin, of an exquiſite ſenſe, hav- 
ing nerves both from the intercoſtals 
and the vertebræ of the loins. The 
bladder is perforated, or bored, not 
only where the ureters enter into it, 
but alſo in its neck, to give E 


to the urine, which runs along the 


urethra, or piſs- pipe, in order to its 
diſcharge out of the body. Its neck 
is compoſed of muſcular and fleſhy 
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fibres, which form a ſphincter muſcle, 
which ſhuts and opens at pleaſure. 
Gthſon's Farrier's Guide. 
he ſtone is the diſeaſe to which 
the bladder is moſt ſubject. 
BLAZE. See the articles STAR 
and WHiTE-FACE. | 
BLEEDING, the operation of 
opening a vein with a lancet, for the 
evacuation of corrupt or redundant 
blood. See the article BLoopd. 
Bleeding is the moſt ready, as well 
as the moſt uſeful operation 2 reliev- 
ing any creature in ſickneſs or diſeaſe, 
that can poſſibly be performed. For 
by this the moſt immediate relief is 
obtained, ſeeing that by it the fierce 
zſtus or heat of the blood, together 
with its velocity, is reſtrained and a- 
bated ; and not only the heat and ve- 
locity, but likewiſe its viſcidity or 
clammineſs may, in ſome meaſure, be 
deſtroyed ;. therefore, in all caſes 
where the blood is too much agitated, 
and in motion ; or where it is thick, 
the operation is of ſervice, — _ 
Bleeding oughr to be avoided, if it 
can with ſafety, in all extremities of 
heat and cold; and the ſigns which 


require it are a plethora or over-ful- 


neſs of the blood-veſſels; and this 
may be diſcovered by a horſe's bein 
purſive, when he is put to an kind 
of exerciſe. Bracken's Art of Farr. 
Thoſe horſes that ſtand much in the 
ſtable, and are full fed, require bleed- 
ing more than thoſe that are in con- 
ſtant exerciſe ; but eſpecially when 
their eyes look heavy and dull, red and 
inflamed, or when they look yellow 
or inflamed in their lips, or the inſides 
of their mouth ; when they feel hot- 
ter than uſual, and mangle their hay. 
Young horſes ſhonld be bled when 
they are ſhedding their teeth. The 
ſpring is always a proper time for 


bleeding, bccauſe the blood is then 
more luxuriant than at other times ; 
and in ſummer it is often neceſſary 
to prevent fevers ; always chuſing the 
cool of the morning, and Keeping 

em 


BLE 
them cool the remaining part of the 


day. 

| ; ER bleed their horſes three or 
four times a year, or oftener, by way 
of prevention : however there 1s this 
inconveniency in frequent bleeding, 
that it grows into 223 which in 
ſome caſes cannot be eaſily broke off, 
without hazard. But the caſes that 
require bleeding moſt are colds, fe- 
vers of almoſt all kinds, falls and 
bruiſes, which ſometimes are danger- 
ous to horſes, becauſe of their great 
weight; hurts and wounds of the 
eyes; ſtrains in hard riding, or draw- 
ing ; and all other accidents where a 
ſtagnation of the blood may be ſud- 
denly expected; or where the ſmall 
veſſels may be broke; and the blood 


extravaſated. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of 


Horſes. | 
t is right to bleed a horſe when he 
begins to fleſhy at graſs, or at 
any other time, when he looks heayy ; 
and it is generally proper to bleed be- 
PULgINE, Let your horſe be al- 
ways bled N meaſure, that you may 
know what quantity you take away; 
two or three quarts is always enou 
at one time; when you repeat it, al- 
low for the diſorder, and the horſe's 
conſtitution. : | 
Let the blood when cold be care- 
fully examined, both as to colour 
and conſiſtence, whether black, florid, 
fzey, &c. Bartlet's Farriery. 
Pring the apron of blood-let- 
ting, put your finger into the horſe's 
mouth, and tickle him in the roof, 


making him chew and move his 
chops, which will force him to ſpin 
forth well : and when you find that 


he has bled enough, rub his botly all 
over therewith, but eſpecially the 
place where he is Hlooded ; and tie 
Him up to the rack, for,an hour or 
two, leſt he bleed afreſh, for that will 
turn his blood. Solleyſell"s compleat 
Horſeman. "3 


For the ſeveral parts of a harſe's 


B LI 
body proper to bleed in, ſee the arti: 
cle PAR TS of a horſe's body. . 

The particular caſes wherein bleed - 
ing will be neceſſary may be ſeen un- 
der the name of each diſorder. 

For the treatment of a ſwelled neck, 
in conſequence of horſes being unſkil- 
fully bled there, ſee the article Nꝝxcx. 

For the method of ſtopping the 
bleeding of wounds, ſee the article 
WouNnDs, 

BLEEDING at the noſe, is an acci- 
dent common to young horſes, pro- 
ceeding from great ſtore of blood, 
whereby the blood-veſſels are often 
burſt. There are ſeveral things in 
general exceeding good to ſtaunch 
this bleeding: but the beſt in ſuch a 
caſe is as follows : Take-an hank of 
2 blue thread, and hang it 
croſs a ſtick, ſetting one end thereof 
on fire, and ftrewing a little white 
wine vinegar thereon, to keep-it from 
burning too faſt, and ler Ne horſe 
receive the ſmoak up his noſtrils. 


Alſo new horſe dung, a clad of earth, 
bruiſed hyſſop, &c. boiled with horſe 
blood, is alſo in this caſe: but 


the following are the uſual-preſcrip- 
tions. Take the powder of the one 
emachile, and blow it up into his 
noſe, laying it to the bleeding orifice, 
Or, ſtop the noſtrils with rhubarb brui- 
ſed in a mortar. And betony beat in a 
mortar with ſalt and white wine vine- 
gar, 4 ut into the noſtrils has 
the like effet. Ruſtic. Dick. 
But if theſe prove ineffectual, open 
a vein in the neck by way of rewul- 


ſion, and you need not doubt the ſuc- 
ceſs of it. 5 


BLEYME, or BLEYNE, an in- 
flammation in the horſe's hoof, oc- 
caſioned by blood putrified in the in- 
ner part of the coffin, towards the 
heel, between the ſole and the cof- 
fin- bone. Gtillet. f ; | 
There are three ſorts of bleymes; 
the firſt bred in ſpoiled wrinkled feet, 
with narrow heels, is uſually ſeated 

3 : ; 8 mM 


nr 
in the in ward or weakeſt 


g the ſecond, beſides the uſu _ 
toms of the firſt, infe&s the griſtle, 


1— 

__ and muſt be extirpated as in the cure 
| of a quitter bone; the third is occa- 

K, ſioned by ſmall ſtones, as gravel, be- 


tween the ſhoe and the ſole. For a 

X. cure, they pare the foot, let out the 

matter, if any, and dreſs the ſore 

le like the prick of a nail. Ruſtic. Dif. 
See the article HoorF-CasT. 

i- BLINDNESS, a diſeaſe incident to 


o- horſes, eſpecially thoſe of an iron- 
d, grey, or dapple-grey colour, when 
en ridden too hard, or backed too young. 


Phil. Tranſ. No.. 37. 

It may be diſcovered by the walk 
or ſtep, which in a blind horſe is al- 
ways uncertain and unequal : becauſe 
he does not ſet down his feet boldly 
when led in one's hand; though, if 
the ſame horſe be mounted by an ex- 
pert harſeman, and the horſe of him- 


rſe ſelf be mettled, the fear of the {| 
ils. vill make him go more freely, ſo that 
th, his blindneſs can ſcarcely be perceiv- 
re Ned. Another mark whereby a horſe 
but may be known to have loſt his ſight 
p- is, that upon hearing any body enter 
one the ſtable, he will prick up his ears, 
his and move them backwards and for- 
ce, Wi wards, as miſtruſting every thing, 
Ul- 


and being in continual alarm by the 
leaſt noiſe,” Dict. Ruftic. in voc. 
Dr. Lower firſt ſhewed the cauſe of 
the ordinary blindneſs in horſes, 
which is a ſpungy excreſcence grow- 
ing in one, ſometimes in two or 
three places of the uvea, which being 
at length over- grown, covers the pu- 
pil, when the horſe is brought into 
the light, though in a dark ſtable it 
dilates again. Ray's Phile/. Lett. 
Bliſtering the temples, cutting out 
the haws, and taking up the veins, 
weakens the optics, and haſtens blind- 
neſs. Burdon s Pocket-Farrier. 
BLOOD. The blood is produced 
from the chyle, and is the principal 
fluid of the body, from which the 
gall, pancreatic juice, or liquor ſepa- 


uarter ; * 


BLO 
rated from the ſweet-bread, together 
with all the reſt are ſecerned ; and it 
is alſo obſervable that the blood in all 
kinds of animals is the ſame, and 
conſiſts of theſe three parts, viz. firſt 
an almoſt inſipid water, with a very 
little ſcent, which being expoſed to 
the fire, flies off in vapours, yielding 
a fœtid odour. Secondly, of that 
pare which we term the ſerum of the 

lood. This ſerum is not red in its 
natural ſtate, but tranſparent ; and 
yellowiſh, when diſordered by any 
diſeaſe ; and being expoſed to heat, 
it hardens like the white of an egg. 
Thirdly, the blood conſiſts of that 
part which gives a redneſs to the 
whole, and which is rendered, by 
the power of heat as well as cold, a 
firm tenacious red maſs, called by 
the Latins, Inſula, or Coagulum. 

If the blood taken away from any 
animal be ſuffered to reſt in a veſſel 
for ſome time ; firſt the * part 
flies off, as being the moſt ſubtil; 
and then the ſerum is ſ ted, and 
the more plentifully this is done, the 
infula becomes the ſmaller; and in 
three or four days, the red part quite 
diſappears, being turned into ſerum 
alſo ; and that ſerum, if the blood be 
drawn from a diſeaſed animal, is of- 
ten of a black, yellowiſh, or other 
unnatural colour. Bracken's Pocket 
Farrier. 

For ſome further account of the 
blood, blood-veſſels, &e. See the 
articles ANATOMY, | ARTERY, 
BLEEDING, &c. ; 

BLOOD RUNNING-ITCH, is a ſpe- 
cies of itch in a horſe, m 
from an inflammation of the bleod, 
by over-heating, hard riding, or o- 
ther ſore labour, which getting be- 
tween the ſkin and the fleſh, makes 
the beaſt rub and bite himſelf; and 
if let alone, ſometimes turns to a 
grievous mange, highly infectious to 
any horſe that ſnall come nigh him; 
among the cures both for this an 


the mange, beſides the general —_ 


BLO 
of blecding in the neck, ſcrapin 
him, &c. 3 the following: Py 
© Into a quart of fair running wa- 
© ter, put half a pound of green cop- 
c peras, and an ounce of alum, to- 
42g with the hike quantity of to- 
acco chopped ſmall ; boil the wa- 
ter into a pint; and with this a- 
noint the horſe all over very warm, 
after you have rubbed off the ſcabs, 
and tied him to the rack three or 
four hours.“ Twice dreſſing cures 
him. Dit. Ruflic. 

There are ſeveral other cures pre- 
ſcribed for this diſorder 3 which may 
be ſeen in the Ryflic Dictionary, under 
this article. See the article MANGE. 

BLOOD-SHOTTEN EYES in hor- 
ſes, are cured by ſteeping roman vi- 
triol, in , white-roſe water; or for 
want of that, in ſpring-water, and 
waſhing the eyes with it twice or 
thrice a day. Ruſtic. Dict. in voc. 
. BLooOD-SPAVIN. See the article 
SPAVIN. | 

BLOOD STALING. 
cle STALING. 

BLOODY-FLUX, is only an ad- 


See the arti- 


vanced degree of a diarrhoea, eſpe- 


cially of that part which proceeds 
from a profuſion of the pancreatic 
bilious juices : for when the diſ- 
charge from thoſe parts is very much 
inlarged, it cauſes ſtill a greater in- 
flux of blood and humours towards 
them, which being more than can be 
converted into the proper juices, for- 
ces itſelf through the interſtices of 
the veſſels, and is diſcharged with 
thoſe . juices into the guts. Some- 
times it reſembles the waſhings of 
fleh. Sometimes, there is a mixture 
of purulent matter or corruption a- 
long with it ; and ſometimes little or 
nothing comes away but pure blood, 
But this laſt kind proceeds, for the 
moſt part, from a rupture, or burſting 
of the internal hemorrhoidal veſſels. 
1 wor 4 is to be mah that a 
oody- flux very ſeldom happens to 
| horſes, informuch | 


wy? | 


| given it no place among other diſea- 
e 


bleeding, moderate purging will be 


ſweat and inſenſible tranſpiration, 


root, of each one ounce; cinna- 


©. Mr: Bartlet recommends the fol- 
loving reſtringent gliſter and drink. 


ces; burnt hartſhorn, three ounces: 


that Solleyſell has 


BLO 


s of the hike nature; yet becauſe to 
that” diſtemper may without doubt on 
ſeize ſome horſes, as it is not incon- of 
ſiſtent with the economy of that ani- x 
mal; and as moſt authors aver, that 
they have met with it in all its differ. he | 
ent appearances, we ſhall give ſuch nd 
directions as are neceſſary for the e. 
cure. n | hen 

And in order thereto, it is proper, F. 
in the firſt place, to make a revulſion, " 
by taking a moderate quantity of di 
blood from the neck-vein; this is by 
convenient in all fluxes of blood from hf 
the inferior parts, unleſs the horſe be p 


exceeding weak. If there be a mix- 
ture of purulent corrupt matter after 


very proper, with ſuch things as are 
fit in a lax or ſcouring ; other medi- 
cines proper to make 'a revulſion by 


are alſo to be complied with; as 
likewiſe ſuch aſtringent bliſters as are 
proper in a lax or ſcouring. Gzbſor's 
Farrier's New Guide. See the article 
Lax. 

In this diſorder, Dr. Bracken di- 
rects the following powder to be given 
in warm claret ; Take powder of 
* oyſter ſhells, three ounces ; con- 
© trayerva-root and virginia ſnake- 


mon and tormentil-root, of each 
© half an ounce; ſaffron and cochi- 
© neal, of each two drachms.* Pow- 
der all well, and mix for fix papers, 
to be given the horſe two every day, 
in warm red wine, or beer, for three 
days, keeping him well covered, and 
no hay before him for two hours 
after the drink ; and ſometimes may 
be added to each doſe one ounce of 
diaſcordium with the wine. 


For the gliſter, Take oak bark, four 
© ounces ; tormentil root, two oun- 


© boil in three quarts of forge-water 
„ *wa0q'© I» . * 5-64 $3 6 oe 
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> to two 3, ſtrain, off, pd 200 twp | 
bt ounces of dialcor Bum, Tee 

„ rc 50d half drachm of 
1 0 

= Nel gliſter may A Iſo be þe prepared repared with 
er. be fame quantity 5 fat broth, ſtarch, 
ch nd opium, et order to plaiſter over 
he Ie coats of the bowels, and abate 


heir violent irritations. 

For the drink. Take ſoft chalk 
two ounces, mithridate or diaſcor- 
of dium one ounce, powder of Indian 
root half a dram, 7 laudanum 
fifty or ſixty. drops, diſſolye i t 
be of hartſhorn drink, and add to it 
four ounces wy cinnamon-water or 
red wine, and give it twice a day.” 
um- arabic diſſolved in hartſhorn 
fink, or in common water, ſhould be 
orle s uſual drink. 

BLOSSOM, or Peach - coloured, 
orſe, is one which has his hair 
hits, 15 Ne e all over with 
reel an y. hairs, called alſo 
gde 

Horſes af this colour 

ard and inſenſible both in KEE DP 
d the 1 1 5 05 that they are little 
alued, beſides apt to turn 
ind. Juillet 4 may B in vac. 


toy BLOW, BLows on the Eyes. 
de- orſes frequently meet with = 
. contuſions on their eyes, which 
ich e more or leſs hurtful, in propor- 
hi- n to their degree of N for 


light blow or a ſlight bruiſe, cho 


W rſt painfu and apt to make the nent of the eye, the eye ball 
IV; e ſwell and run down with water, turns white; and this 2 is 
* t heh. gre often cured only by of different * according Na 
og ang the by wth cold ſpring wa» the injury received happens to be 
ars WE. is and hinders a flux more or les, 0 the Som | 
nay Fe Fo alling upon it: but if the upil or f — <a od pl 
of e eye be any ways inflamed or 55 is ahh, 

oln, it will be neceſſary to bleed become the cls 52 of 
ol- eh, og to: apply ſome . - Ty the. broke ha 7 RG morp 
8 laſm violent, 1 more 


Fatal K ſuch as 

e of on A. roaſted or boiled 
ples, cleared irom th their 1 
as, CO rye of 0 Cr 
Jophje 1 205 — e 

ntly over 12 
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read with alum-curd, a 
qo manner, and e 2 25 
often as it turns dry. I ſeldom aſs 
any other thin [2 in ſuch Caſes, beſides 
a Anddure ma with red roſes, and a 
few grains of ſugar of lead in che 
following manner : 

© Take two drams of red roſe- 
© buds, either freſh or ried ; : infuſe 
© them in half a pint o boiling wa- 
© ter, in the manner of making tea; 
© when it has ſtood to be cold, pour 
© off the infuſion, which will be of a 
* reddiſh colour; and add to it a 
© ſcruple, which is twenty grains, of 
© ſugar of lead. 

e beſt way to uſe the tincture is 


this ; bathe the horſe's 2 and eye - 
lids all over wich a bit of clean 
ſponge, or clean rag, dipped in it 


ree or four times a ay ; and it will 
ſeldom fail to make a cure in a ſhort 
time of any blow- or bruiſe on the 
eye, that has no uncommon ſymp- 
toms, or where the eyes are not na- 
turally weak or previouſly diſeaſed. 
The roſe tincture is a good reſtrin- 
gent and ftrengthener ; and the ſugar 
of lead being a ſalt made of lead, 
with diftilled vinegar, is intenſely 
cooling, and prevents any immode- 
— Ax 122 * 9 the A 

ae to be 

caſes. 

Sometimes, when the * kits di- 

Wit the middle and moſt promi- 


4 2 Ie, 5 the _ 1 
4 


Way kae he lng” of 


0p 


I's 


. 
in the latter, he is quite blind, while 
his eye continues in this ſtate. 
But when a blow happens to 
given with great force, the eye wil 
not only turn white but the tunica 
adnata, its uppermoſt coat, which 
anſwers to the white of the human 
eye, will alſo be viſibly inflamed, 
ough in a horſe it is very much 
Rreabed with brown, that coat being 
full of little ſmall twigs of arteries 
and veins, which upon any hurt or 
weakneſs become turgick. In this 
caſe, the eye is generally ſhut up, 
till the inflammation is abated ; and 
the inflamed part grows yellow, as 
almoſt all inflananiations do at their 
going off; and then we ſee a white 
bliſter on the cornea, ſometimes the 
bigneſs of a grape; and this always 
roves a great relief; and, when it 
9 ſoon, accelerates the cure. 
But when it happens to be ſeated 
deep” in the cornea, with 4 mixture 
of redneſs; it is apt to leave a little 
ſcar, ſometimes the ſize of a barley- 
corn ; ſometimes no bigger than a 
lentil ; and often with good manage- 
ment ſo ſmall and thin, that it is 
. ſearce to be perceived, unleſs a per- 
ſon comes quite cloſe to the eye. 
The right way to manage all 
theſe diſorders, is by treating them 
with milder or more powerful ap- 
plications, 3 as the ſymp- 
toms are more or leſs aggravated. 
If the Horſe be loaded with fleth, 
or of a groſs conſtitution, evacua- 
tions by bleeding and an openin 
diet will be the more neceſſary; an 
in ſome caſes rowelling. If the eye 
be only turned white, and continues 
dry without moiſture, and the horſe 
* Keeps it open, nothing further will 
be required after bleeding, but to 
de bathed with ſome cooling eye- 
Water, ſuch as has been directed, 
with a ſoft diet of ſcalded bran for 
à few days, avoiding any thing that 
3s hard to chew, as oats and beans. 
Eat if a defuxion attends, and the 


* 


fog. But if the eye be 


"4 = 
Ee 
underſide of the eye be inflamed, th 
N ſwelled and moiſt, and 
the horſe by reaſon of the anguiſh, 
keeps it ſhut, it will be Proper in 


- o 


this caſe to uſe a digeſtive in the 
following manner 
© Take of the tincture of roſ 
as above directed, four ounces; 
while it is warm, diſſolve in it: 
ounce of honey, and thirty grain 
of ſugar of lead; ſhake the vial 
and bathe the horſe's eye all over 
Or it may be made thus, yi 
roſe water, three ounces ; honey « 
© roſes, one ounce ; ſugar of lead 
S narross 
If the eye be moiſt and watery, 
ſpoonful or two of red wine may b 
added, which will help to recover th 
tone of the eye, thicken the water th: 
runs from it, and ſoon dry it up 
and when once the eye is dry, an 
has gathered her = Ai hor 
U it freely of his own accor 
if a bliſter or any blemiſh then 
mains on the cornea, or any kin 
of ſoreneſs, it will be proper 
ſharpen this medicine by diffolvin 
a dram of white vitriol in a litt 
water, about a ſpoonful or two, 2 
adding it to the whole quantity 
the above mentioned eye-water; 
elſe to blow a little vitriol and ſugi 
candy into the eye thus, viz. 
* Take white vitriol, one dran 
© white ſugar- candy, half an ouna 
« grind them very fine in a mart 
or glaſs mortar, and blow a lit 
of it into the, horſe's' eye once 
© day, through à clean tobaca 
6 pipe or put a little into'a con 
© between the eyelids, "with yo 
© finger and thumb.“ If this does! 
take a ſufficient effest, make! 
mg with white vitriol, and 
neſt loaf ſugar, of each equal par 
and uſe it as the other once a di 
and the laſt mentioned eye- wa 
twice a day, viz. fi it 4 1 
etz to 
lodks of à KRV colo it * 
ui 
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BOD 
ce a day, until it is quite tranſpa- 
nt and c 


e. , 
Abe or bruiſes on other parts 
the body. "Every one muſt know 
at a blow or bruiſe, by whatever 
cident it happens, will cauſe a 
elling either in a larger or more 
iſs degree, and the ſwelling cauſed 


ſs dangerous, according to their 
gree o a and 3 as 
e ieved part or member hap- 
Fig be ac or leſs able to bear 
e hurt and impreſſion. Blows upon 
e head ſometimes brin 
nvulfive diſorders, and prove mor- 
- and hurts and bruiſes on the 
nts ſometimes cauſe incurable lame- 
ſs. Blows and bruiſes of the fleſhy 
rts often produce very large ſwel- 
gs; and, when many of the ſmall 
drillzz are broke, end in impoſthu- 
ation: but this is ſeldom dangerous. 
the articles CONVULSIONS, &c. 

But as we ſuppoſe in theſe and 
> like caſes, * the blood is no 
ys affected, therefore one general 
ention in the method of cure is 
od neceſſary ; and that is by 
dlers and, repellers, ſuch as red or 


fitions made with allum, vitriol, 


the like, which - ſhould be 

plied frequently to the ſwelling 

the heat and inflammation is 

a li ted. Lid. ubi ſupra, fee the arti- 


$ TUMOUR, FisTULA, &c. 

BOAR. A horſe is ſaid to 
ar, when he ſhoots out his noſe 
high as his ears, and toſſes his 
b in the wind. Guilleti. See the 
cle WI xv. 
BODY of a horſe is uſually called 
carcaſe, ſo that a large bodied 
e is laid to have a large carcaſs, 


aſs; and when the body is 
« well. ;2rcaſled, er to have 


Rcient to uſe the eye - water alone 
r. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of 


external accidents are more or 


horſes unto 


ite vinegar, old verjuice, or com- 


a ſlender. one to have a ſmall f 


B ON 

a good carcaſs, Gibſon's Dif. 
_ See the i Cares 
horſe is ſaid to have a gooc 
body, when he is full in the flank ; 
a light body,. when he is thin or 
flender in the flank. If the laſt 'of 
the ſhort ribs be at a conſiderable 
diftance from the haunch bone, 
though ſuch a horſe may have a 
tolerable body for a time, if he be 
much laboured, he will loſe it. It 
is a general rule never to hurry a 
horſe that is light bodied and fiery, 
becauſe he will preſently de 
himſelf. Ruftic Di. p 

BOG SPpaAvin. See the article 
SPAVIN. | \ | 
_ BOLSTERS a Saddle, are thoſe 

rts of a great ſaddle, which are 
raiſed on the bows both before and 
behind, to reſt. the rider's thighs, 
and keep him in a poſture of with 
ſtanding the diſorders which the 
horſe may occaſion. Common ſad- 
dles have no hind-bolſters. - We uſe 
the expreſſion of fitting a bolſter, 
when we put the cork of the' ſad- 
dle into the bolſter to keep it tight. 
That part of the ſaddle, being for- 
merly made of cork, took firſt that 
name, though now it is made of 
wood. Guillet. 

BONE. See the article ANATOMY. 

The bones are the chief ſup- 
porters of the whole animal fabric, 
to which they alſo give ſhape, and 
are like levers for the muſcles to play 
upon; being united together by 
many junctures for the conveniency 


of motion. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 


The bones of a horſe are thoſe of 


the head, the vertebræ or rack-bones, 
the collar bone | 


the ribs, the 
ſhoulder-bone, the leg-bone, wah 
thoſe of the feet and paſterns, 
oſſa innominata or bones of the 
8 the whirl-bone, and the 


In general, it may be obſerved in 
relation to the bones, that all the Jong 


ones as the ſy 
C2, 


BON 
the bones of che leg, of the "thank, 
andinftep; are hollow along their mid- 


die, and contain a metlullary ſubſtance 


or marrow; which ſerves inſtead of 


oil, to keep them from growing too 


hard and brittle. Towards their eu- 


tremities, that is, at both ends, they 
are not perforated: but their ſub- 
ſtance is porous 3 and their inter- 
ſtices, when cut, are bloody, efpe- 
cially in young animals, which is a 
t means to prevent their being 
oke near the joints, whi 
Gould almoſt intail ineureable lame- 
neſs. Over each end they have an 
Seer or cap covered with a car- 
tilage or griſtle, to make their ac- 
tion Gus and eaſy, and are inſenſible, 
that their motion may induce no / 
The larger joints, ſuch as the ſhoul- 
on 'the hip, and the 2 not 
ly very ſtrong hgaments of various 
cr dat berg to theo them in their 
place, as has'been'obſerved, but have 
glands or ' kernels that ſeparate an 
oily matter, which continually pre- 
— N TG th 
wou grow dry, and wear wi 
their frequent friction one upon ano- 
ther. All the . * — 
perforations, more or leſs; for - 
ſage of nerves and blood - veſſels; and 
in ſeveral places, beſides their com- 
mon proceſſes and protuberances, lit- 
tle aſperĩties and roughneſſes for the 
brigin and inſertion of muſcles, which 
ure ſo ſituated as not only to add the 
teſt beauty, but are the moſt fub- 
ient to their various motions, and 
all their vther appeintments. Where 
do motion, vr But little motion is 


. N the junctures are more com- 
pat, as in the bones of the head, the 
rack bones of che back and lains, the 
os ſacram, and bones of the hips; and 
yet all theſe junctures are uſeful and 
„ and - contrived with great 
wiſdom : for hy the ſeams or ſutures 
of the head no fiſfare or cleft can run 
—— uſt terminate at one 
—_— ; 6 — 


ad 


BOT 
ry Fe ory no ſharp ſpines, but be- 
ing ſomewhat in al arp of 1 
chain, are al er fitted to give a 
beautiful turn to the neck] and to all 
the neceſſary motions of the head. 
The vertebræ, or rack bones, of the 
back, are ſo joined with yielding car. 
tilages, as endues them with ſuch 1 

as we obſerve in | ſap- 
ngs, which enables them to correſ- 
pond with all the other animal mo- 
tions, and at the fame time are ſo 
confined by their ſpines and ſſes, 
and by — 2 muſcles, that they 
cannot be diſtorted beyond their pro- 
per limits, without great violence; 
and yet, if theſe were altogether with. 
out motion, the whole body muſt 
alſo in 4 great meaſure be immove- 
able. On the contrary, the bones of 
the hips, with the os ſaerum, are join- 
ed in ſo compact a manner, as — 
them to have no very great capacity 
——— in themſelves, but are fo 
aced, as to give the greater certain 
ty to the motions of the! hind legs; 
and the compactneſs of the rack bone: 
between the ſhoulders and the height 
of their ſpines has the ſame effect on 
the fore - legs; ſo that there is nothing 
wanting in the mechaniſm of tu 
bones, to render all the actions of 1 
horſe compleat and perfect. Gibſon 
ONE SPAVIN.: See the article 
Sr Ill. 
a BO TS, or Bors, in horſes, ard 
ſhort thick grubs that - genera] 


| . r 
ſcoured away by the Fass 

and ſo turn e fly — 
Brat lens Packet Favit. 


Authors have deſcrided three ſo 
of worms that affect horſes, viz. the 
bots, the territes or carth=worms,'or 
rotiindi, as are otherwiſe called; 
and the aſoari See the articles 
Worms, A$CARIDES, &&. 
The dots which breed in the ſto- 
machs of horſes, and are fometimes 
the cauſe of convulſions; r to be 


very large maggots, cdgpols Ars 


- 


© +4 


* 


er 


es e 


eet a non th 

ted of · hog-lice, "which. by 
ol [y like the points of the 
les, ſeem to be af uſe to faſo v 
| — ere hexe. they breed, 
pad draw in their nounſhment, and 
vent their ay looſened you 
uc adheſion, before they come ta 
maturity. The ny Raw. which theſe 
dots ars produced, are diſperſed in 
luſters all round the lower orifice 
he ſtomachs. and are laid under the are 
ner coat, or thin membrane of the 
mach, ſo that when the animals 
ome to form and life, they burſt 
wough. this inner coat, with 
heir trunks ſo fixed. into the muſcu- 
ar or fleſhy coat of the ſtomach, that 


rr 


n t ſometimes requires a good pull to 
*iſengage them; from the blood of 
ty is laſt coat, they draw their nouriſh- 
fo ent, which they ſuck like ſo 

Ne es, every one ulcerating 


purſng upthe part where it A like 
honey comb ; and they often make 
ch quick hawock as ta r the 
jorſe, + Bartlatt's F 
pita: bots. which many horſes are 
dubled with, in the beginning of 
— are always ſeen ſticking 
r ſtreight gut, and are often thru 
ut with the dung along with a 
awith coloured matter, like Al ou 
Iphur; they are no way d 
here, but ave, apt to make à horſe 
1 . rub his breeah 
p inſt 5 The ſeaſon of 


Int 


ter which they 
| Moy pd bern, and rarely con- 
aue in an obe horſe abovs a. fart- 
ight or three weeks. Thoſe that 
ake their ledgments in the ſtomach 
extremely. dangerous; in caufng 
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the l 


Fr 


e 


angerous When 


creeps into the, anus, 
b be e. in the months 


BO. 


A horſe traubled wa dom mn 
relieved without, ma 


WD Bp 


fri ve by .givis 15 5 a 1 
once or twice e- 

rey tay in * or bran e 

an ee or four eloves of c oppe. 


[mixed with che 923 4 
better, for garlic is 115 


ve, attenuates viſcid 
an keep, the TS 1 N 
ll 2 bo 5 
nts... 3 
mol toe with bots. is, 555 22 
he pyrgal wh ar 
before the weathe r 
* and if f hey: are. kept i. ce 
diet after purges, it 


2 ce oy: ever they are Wah 
hom. any mars. As the {ng 


r= TSS : 


turned, $9, 3AÞ 0 
rid o — 5 by rſ\fi | 
ging; and e th y thi 
pars the. conyeniency. of a good p 
ture for their horſes, need not h ye- 
ſolicitous about giving them me- 
Ss. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes... 
The bot warm. is, the 9 hep 8 
fly, ! is only found in . 
ces. For this 1 hg 
to graſs or are kept in-£qun 
places, are 1 to 


eggs, it gets under the 


ova. tot 


of HY fe el a 
with rt».ſkrang] riſtles, iq. 
as. to hindepits back war pole 


to facilitate 7 75 u 
onvulſions, and De s af the” parle konnt 


e — 


u, w. 


A dhe iptellines ſo Rrongly, that it 
equires à conſiderable force to pull 
By alive. Theſe worms remain in 
the ſtomach and inteſtines of a horſe 
till ſuch time as they are turned to 
their nymph ſtate, and then being 
voided are changed into the ſame fort 
of fly as their mother. But in caſe 
dum bes of them are not deſtroyed 
by the common methods uſed for the 
cure of this diſeaſe, when they come 
near to their full growth, not find- 
ing a ſufficient quantity of food in 
the © ſtomach, , they generally, with 
their tecth, make way through the 
oats of it, get into the abdomen in 
arch of food, and deſtroy the horſe. 
The public are obliged for the above 
remarks upon 'bots to Mr. Wall, a 
ſurgeon of Chriſt's Hoſpital. Theſ 
with ſome other uſeful, though leſs 
remarkable obſervations, Mr. Wall 
ommunicated to Mr. Wood, and this 
laſt inſerted in his Supplement to bis 
Tredtiſe of Farriery lately publiſhed. 
From the conſtruction of thoſe organs 
of a-bot concerned in the act of reſpi- 
ration, Mr. Wall, after ſome expe- 
riments thereon, concludes, that large 
and frequently repeated doſes of lin- 
ſeed oil would be not only an eaſier, 
but a more efficacious remedy than 
any that have hitherto been exhibited 
for the deſtruction of theſe noxious 
inſets. He alſo adviſes the injec- 
tion of a few glyſters of the ſame oil, 
Jeſt any worms ſhould remain lo- 
in the large inteſtines, and after 
a few doſes of briſk purging phyſic. 
„ BOULETE, in the manage, i 
apphed. to a horſe, whoſe fet-Jock or 
aſtern joint bends forward, and out of 


violent riding, or by reaſon of being 
too ſhort- jointed: in which, caſe the 
len fatigue will bring it. Guillt, 

BOT, in the manage, is applied 
to a horſe' When his legs are in a 
Kraight line from the knee to the co- 
ronet. Short jointed horſes are apt'to 
he boute; ang, on the other handy 

g jointed horſes are not. Guillet. 


dle runs towards the 


ts natural ſituation, whether through 


. 
"BOWS of a Sap ate two pie: 
ces of wood laid archwiſt, to receive 


the upper part of 4 Höfe Valk; 15 
11% "the a ale its due form, and to 
exp it nt. 
/ The fore bow, which fuſtains the 
pommel, is compoſed of the withers, 
the breaſts, the points or toes, and the 
COON 4-0 TT CITING 

The withers is the arch that riſe 
two or three fingers over the horſe's 
withers. The breaſts are placed 
where the arch or the upper part of 
the bows end. The points or toes 
are the lower part of the bow; and i 
the corking are pieces of wood, for. 
merly pieces of cork, upon which ve 
fit, and are made faſt to the bolſters. 

The hind bow bears the trouſſequin if 
or quilted rollt. 

The bows are covered with ſinews, MF: 
that is, with bull's pizzles, beaten, 
and ſo run all over the bows to make 
them ſtronger. Ther they ſtrengthen 
them with bands of iron, to keep them 
tight; and on the lower fide. of thi 
bows, nail on the ſaddle ſtraps, with 
which they make faſt the girths. 

BOWEL-GaLLEÞD. A horſe 1 
faid to be bowel-galled, when the 
girth frets his ſkin, between the elboy 
of his fore - leg and his ribbs. 

This is occaſioned by a horſe' 
ſhape generally: for when the fore 
parts about the ſhoulders and breal 
are thin, and the belly large, the fad: 

hardle or wi. 
thers, and the girth works the ſkin of 
about theſe places. 
The cute is beſt performed by 1: 
nointing with the common whit 
ointment of the ſhops ; and taking 
away the cauſe, by ſhortening tit 
R according as neceſſity urges. 
racken's Pocket Farrier. © 

BRAIN, The brain of a horſe! 
much leſs in proportion than the brat 
of a man; but it is compoſed of 
medullary ſubſtance, and has moſt © 
all the ſune parts ith" the Hon 


+, 1 „ 
*. 


B R A 


erebrum contains all that 8 


hich lies uppermoſt of the head, and 


hich is divided into two halves by 
Ag ied called the falx. Its 4 6g 
le is of an aſhy colour, and formed 


* ſeveral convolutions, and wind- 
pgs, but not with ADY, viſible 1 regu- 
arity as 


- | 

The en is divided from the 
eebrum by that membrane termed 
ee pia mater. This is made up of 
or parts, whereof two are lateral, 
e on each ſide; the other two are 
the middle, ſtanding before and 
ehind; they are ſomewhat orbicu- 
ar, and are called the proceſſus ver- 
iculares. 

The medulla Nr e is the be- 
inning of the ſpinal marrow ; it is 
f an uniform, white and compact ſub- 
ance, and is harder than the brain 
r cerebellum. 

As to the action and uſe of the 
rain, it is very certain that, accord- 
g to the philoſophers terms, it is 
hief ſeat of the animal faculty, as 
he heart is the fountain of the Nl. 
he animal ſpirits being prepared 


the cerebell um: its inſide is 


ibſtance, and from thence conveye 
to the nerves, which communicate 
ple and f mokion to All parts of the 
Gibſon 1 Farrier's Guide. — 
SAN ES of a BRIDT E, are 
0 pieces "7 iron. bended, 8 Ty in 
e interval b een one "and | o- 
er, bear the bit-mouth, the croſs 
ung pf the curb, ſo that on one 
hey anſwer \; the headftall, and 
up other to th e reins, in order to 
* the horſe” $ head i in 1 Fh 
har Y, bold, or ſtrong branc 
ne that brings in the head. A Wk 
ranch is a branch that was formerly 
ſed for raiſing the head, but now is 
iſuſed, eſpecially ' ſince the diſcov 
the error of Ike who fancied'that 


oy '.-* 
—_ 


It is divided into three parts, the 
erebrum, ebellum or brainlet, 
d che dee oblongata. The 


1 and therefore called the corpus 


ut of its parenchyma or Aro 


if at 
ery N 


B R E. 


it raiſed after the ſame | manner BY 
the knee branches. Cuillet. | 

Which way "Lev ver the branches. 
of the bit Ir: the horſe's mouth 
5 to the contrary. The Sieur de 

ſell is very particular on the 

of branches, explaining their ſe- 
t kinds, as is alſo the Duke of 
Newcaſtle, who reduces their ef- 
fects to thoſe of a lever. 

Theſe are laws in the manage. 1. 
That the further the branch is from 
the horſe's neck, the more effect it 
will have. 2. That ſhort branches 
ceteris paribus are ruder, and their 
effects more ſudden, than thoſe of lon-" 
ger. 3. That the branch is to be, 
proje rtioned to the length of the 

orſe's neck, 
 BRASSICOURT, or Bractt- 
COURT, a term uſed in the manage, 
and applied to a horſe whoſe fore legs. 
are naturally ITS archwiſe; be- 
ing ſo called ie of diſtinction 
from an arched horſe, whgſe legs are 
bowed by hard labour. Cult. 

BRE. 2 © Kin * hk in- 
trottin , is to m e him li t upon 
the band by 5 in order do make 


the him fit for a ga 


0 
* break a 125 for gange is to 


pple him, and make” him take the 
babe running. Guillet. ö 
AST of a ; borſe.. bee the ar- 


tide COUNTER. 

BREASTS, part of de bew of the 
ſaddle. See Bows, ' 

BREAST-PAIN called by the 
Ttalians grandezza di Petto, is a 
diſtemper incident to à horſe, pro- 
ind 9 1 A nee of blood, 

er groſs ene which be- 

Allele by ſome violent and diſ- 

55 5 heat Wet downward to the 


bed and E hi m e. Tue. fo 
that "Ye e ymp= 
s toms of this leger are a Riff, ſtag- 


, and weak going with” his 


575 legs: beſides *. he can hard 
1. bow . his Head to if f 


B RE 
To cure the breaſt 
his breaſt and fore 
; and if chat does not help him, 
in three or four days, then let him 
blood in both his breaſt-veins, i in the 
uſual place; putting in à rowel either 


in; hathe all 


of hair, cork,” hörn or leather. 
Others preſcribe an inward drench 

for this Hlorder, made of a pint of 

ſweet wine, and two f. Is of ti 


dihpente; and then to bathe his 


and | legs, with oil and wine 
mingled together; and in ten or 
twelve days it will cure him. Ruffic 
Pig. in Voc. ; 
. nN PLATE, a leathern 
2 running from ons ade of the 
facldle, croſs the horſe's breaſt, to the 
other, 3 to keep the ſaddle 
from . Ae backwards, in mount- 


grounds. It is other- 
A called 1 bbc. the poitrail. 


BREATH, or Wind, ſignifies 
ſometimes the 1 7 of a 
horſs, and ſometi t implies the 

e and reſt or repoſe of a horſe ; as 
give your r horke breath, do not ride 
| — that leaping horſe 

"A r. wil by en between the 


h turns of rept tions of his manage, 


_ BREEDING of horſes. TH order 
10 raiſe a) and beautiful race of 


8, it is neceſſary to chuſe for a 


lion'a fine barb, free from here- 


2 * Yach + as weak 
purſineſs, cheſtfoun- 
2 "Cas remembering "this, 
= which hap A ident 


Ae not to be wee 
The fallion being thus pite 


cover, feed him with ſbund oats, 
Peas, or beans, or with coarſe ing 
anf a little hay, but a 
- of wheat" firaw ; leading \ a 
twice a day to water, 2 after 
, walking him rag 
own for an h6ut; but not by . 


Jake him ſweat. If you put him to ceixe with the Fackel, 


y mares he will not ſerve ſo long, 


$ with oil of 


together, az 
well thoſe which are — as others. 


75 
bread, and whatever elſe he likes beſt; 


during the whole time ke is with the 
- mares, Winch will be about fix or 


three months 5 ore the 1 he el upon, to 


de at hay 


. otherwiſk ſhe will not ſo readily hold. 
he - Mare which” art 


B-RE 
therefore let him Hitve mares but at. 
cording to bis ſtrengtx, that is twelve, 
fifteen, or at moſt twenty. Ser 
STALLION. 7 ENT 

Mares go with Fat eheven wont 
and as many days as ih are years 
old; in which caſe;'a on may 
eher his mares to be covered ſo that 
their foals may be brought forth at 2 
time when there will he p tyof graſs, 
About the end of May, put your 
— into an ineloſure capable of 
them the whole time the ſtal- 

Hon 55 155 be with them, or that they 
are in ſeaſon, in which incloſure all 
the wares are to be 


Firſt take off your ſtallion's hind 
ſhoes, but let his fore ſhoes remain 
for the preſervation of his feet ; then 
lead him forth, and jet him cover 1 
a mare twice in hand, to render him 
more calm and e; after which 
take off his bridle, and tutn him looſe 
to the reſt, with whom he will be. 
come fo” familiar; that at laſt bey 
will make love to him; ſo chat not 
one of them will be horſed but az 
they are in ſeaſon, | See the* article 
Mare. 
In this Wore, Win ſhould he 
bullt' a little lodge, into which the 
ſtallion may retire to ſecure Himſelf 
from the ſcbrching heats ; and in the 
there ſhould be 'a manger, v 
him " oats, peas, ſplit beam, 


and he muſt be thus- entertained 


ſeven weeks. You mit likewiſe take 
care 'that the ſtallion and the mare 
have the ſame food, viz. if the former 
and oats, which is com- 
monly called hard/ meat, the latter 
ſhould likewiſe be at hard meat, 


groſs hold 
with” t e re thoſe thit 
are 'iridi erently fat and 


BRI 


To bring a mare in ſeaſon, and 
make her retain, let her eat for eight 
days before ſhe is brought to the 
horſe, about two quarts of h 
ſeed in the morning and as much at 
night. If. ſhe refuſe it alone, mix it 
with a little bran or cats; and if the 
ſtallion eat alſo. of it, it will contri- 
bute much to generation. 

As for the — of the ſtallion, be 
mould not eover before he is ſix 

ald, nor after he is fifteen, but the 
laſt may be ed to his 
ſttength and vigour. As for the 
mares; they ſhould not be covered 
before they are three years. old: but 
in this particular you may be directed 
according to the 
mares. Such perſons as are defirous 
to have a male breed may obſerve the 
following rule: The mare, 4 
. — 131 is to be 
very early in morning, any 
© time from the: fourth day of the go 
moon to the full, but never in the 
« deereaſe; and then ſhe will not fail 


<.to- bring forth a male colt.“ The 
truth of -this 3 Yor from a 
ttle experience. laſt place, 


u may furniſh ourſelf with — 
— 4 fri youre 
which being A tags and — 5 a 
breed; will bring forth more beautiful 
foals than any other. But you are 
ot to make uſe of your colts for 
tallions, becauſe they will much de- 
generate from the els of the 
rue barbs, and at become like 
} e natural race of the cquntry. It 
Iv therefore adviſeable never to chuſe 
a ſtalljon from your on breed, but 
8 n barb 


 Spatuſh horſe — 
hoice of che aue mares of you 


| 1 Ruſtic Dig. 

BRIDLE I is ſo II 1 all i itd 
ppurtenances are fixed to in 
1 for the govern- 


are theſe: 
$ The bit, er hüte, is! che 
* ”Y IS 


leather that comes 


goodneſs of your 


FRI. 
iron work put into the.borſe's miutli; 
of which there are ſeveral ſorts, -as 
may be ſeen under. the article Rv. 

2. The beadſtall, being che tuo 
ſhort leathers that come the top 
of the head: to the of the bit. 
3. Fillet, that which lies over the 
forehead and under the foretop; if tho 
horſe have trappings : this is uſually 
adorned with a. roſe or the like, or 
leather ſet with ſtuds. 4. The throat« 
band, being that leather which is but- 
toned from the head. band under the 
throat. 5. Reins, the — thong of 
from the rings of 
the bit, and 3 over the 
horſe's head, the rider holds them in 
his hands, whereby he guides the 
horſe as he pleaſes. 6. The button 
and loop at the end of the reins, by 
which it is faſtened. to the ring of the 
bit; the other end of the reins having 
only à button ſo large, that Rcanhes 


the ring of the bit on the 

2 ſide: N is called a runni 
rein, by which a horſe is-led athanod 
diftance, and has 100 to Do 
ditch, or mount a 
noſe - band, a L that, FRO 
| the middle of the noſe, 
the loops at _ back. of the bu bal 
fall; and fo. buckled” under the 
cheeks: this . is uſually . as 
the filet; if the horſe be t | 
ſtuddetl. 8. A trench. 9. Ac 
ſan; being a falſe rein to-bald or | 

2 horſe by. 10. A martingal, whith 
is a thong of leather, the one end 
faſtened under the . horſe's | cheeks; 
and the other to his girt between his 
lege, to make him rein well to caſt 
up his head. 11. Chaff-halter. 'A 
woman's bridle is, the ſame, only it 
18 double reined. Raftic Dit. 
Por a more particular account of 
theſe ſeveral. member that compoſe a 
bridle, ſee the articles Hz ap-sTali- | 
FILLET, &c. 

In liew of a bridle the maſters fre- 
quently uſe the word hand ; thus, for 


Pail wbd, hey hpbecr Gi have: 


- 


FUR 
To cleave to or hold by/the bridle is 


the fault of a bad: horſeman, Who 


when a horſe is diſorderly, inſtead 
of ſlacking his hand, clings to it; as 
it were, to the; mane: or pommel of 
the ſaddle; wanting the habit; ar 
ſtrength to keep himſelf faſt by cling- 
mg with his thighs. -. Guilet. . 
BRIDON, ori B&x10D00N, in the 


manage, properly denotes a ſnaffle, 
in contradiſtinction to a bit or bridle. 


The French ſay, that the Engliſh 
uſe no bridles, but only bridoons, 
except in the army; a horſe never 
goes ſo well nor ſo ſure with a bri- 
doon, unleſs he have been firſt broke 
to the bit. Neaucaſ. apud Trev. 
Dif. Univ. 4 

BRILLANT. A briſk, high met- 
tled, ſtately horſe, is called Brillant, 
as having a raiſed neck, a ſine motion 
and excellent haunches, upon which 
he riſes though never ſo little put on. 
Guillet. OB TIO? 

BRINGING i @ horſe is the 
keeping down his noſe when he bears 
and rſs it 2 * Ke A 

e is brought in, a go ron 
2 Guille apud Fu 10 Cham: 
BROKEN WIND. See the ar- 
ticle Wind. | x 
- .BROUILLER, a French word, 
uſed in the academies, to ſignify that 
a horſe, when put to any manage, 
plunges, traverſes, and a in 
cliſorder. Hence they ſay,” This gen- 

tleman is not maſter of his legs, he 
makes his horſe brouiller, i. e. makes 
him traverſe and caſt down his head; 
the ſpur being too: hard for him. 
. Gullet. i 2 2-74 6d 6 £03007 

BRUISE, See the article BLOW. 

BULIMIA,, or BuLIMY, . vul- 
garly called a canine or dog-like ap- 

tite, is in men the phyſical name, 
for what in horſes is termed the 
hungry evil. See the article Ar- 
PETITE. ay GC pip Yodermeel 
. BURNS,.. on SCALDS,. occaſioned 
by gun-powder, or any other cauſe, 


1s better or ſo ſafe as 


B U R 


when the ſkin remains intire, are to 


be bathed well, and kept ſoaked with 
rags dipped in ſpirit of wine campho- 
rated, Salt bound thick, upon the 
_ has been found very effectual 
this purpoſe ; and jadeed all ſa- 
line and ſpirituous applications excel 
others, while the ikin is yet unbroke, 
but when the ſkin is ſeparated, anoint 
the part, and keep it conſtantly ſupple 
with linſeed or ſallad oil, and a 
plaiſter ſpread with bees wax and 
oilz if the ſkin; is ſo ſcorched, that 
ſloughs muſt be digeſted out, dreſs 
with the wound ointment and oil of 
turpentine, and finiſh the cure with 
any drying ointment. Should the 
horſe be feveriſh from the pain, give 
him cooling clyſters, and treat him 
as directed in ſimple fevers. The 
fire ſuppoſed to be left in the part 
after injuries of this kind, is nothi 
more than the inflammation, whic 
is the natural effect of ſuch cauſes: 
ſo that the whimſical notions and 
conceits concerning fire remaining in 
the burnt part, are extremely abſurd, 
Bartlett's Farrierx. 
If the burn be new, the heat and 
inflammation may be, taken off, by 
applying immediately to the part 
pounded onions. Some uſe the juice 
of onions and verjuice mixed to- 
ther; black ſoap and common ſalt 
as the ſame effect: there are others 
who uſe quick- lime beat into an oint- 
ment with freſh butter, but nothing 
the camphorated 
ſpirits z applying afterwards the fol- 
lowing cataplaſm: Take  mallows 
© and marſhmallows, of eaclf four 
large handfuls ; linſeed, one pound; 
© boy] them in four quarts of water, 
«© yntil moſt of the wojſhury, be, drin 
up; pulp them through a. ſieve, 
and add a pound of freſh butter, 
and three ounces. of camphire in 
© powder ; mix them all, together in 


a mortar, and ſmear, the part with 
* it, or apply. it ſpread wich thick 
M82 F of, nde Fed 


BUT 

+ Bat if the burn be deep, it muſt be 
fcatified with a fleam, and the fame 
ltice applied over it - haſten the 
ſcar or ' burnt s to a ſuppuration. 
; 1 — — Gall. '> 


Gib 

URSTENNBESS. See the ar- 
ticle RuPTURE 
BUTTERIS, BUT TRICE, or 
BuTTREss, à tool that farriers make 
uſe of, wn fp eſtos ſole of a horſe's 
foot, which is' overgrown 3 to pare 
the hoof, to fit the ſhoe, and to cut 
off the ſkirts of the ſaid ſole that 
overeaſt the ſhoe, &c. Ruſtic Dit. 
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CAL 
ADENCE, in the manage, de- 
notes an equal meafure or pro- 
portion, obſerved by a horſe in all his 
motions, When he is thoroughly ma- 
naged, and works juſtly either at the 
gallop terra a terra, or the airs. 

A horſe's working in cadence im- 
ports' that his times 'or motions are 
uniform, ſo that one does not take 
in more ground than another. Horſe- 
men ſay, this horſe works always 
upon the ſame cadence; he follows 
the” cadence, he does not change his 
cadence ;'he remains equally between 
the two heels. He is fine and gentle 
in all His aids, and when put to the 
manage, he ne 
dence. GAile᷑te. 

'CALADE; in the manage, a deſcent 
or ſlope in à riding ground, by which 


to bring s horſe'to bend his haunches, 
and form his ſtop with the aids of 
the calves of the legs, bridle, and 
caveſan, feaſonably given. 
The calade is uſo called by the 
French Bae. They ſay, ride or gal- 
jop down'the calade. Cnillet. 
 CALKINS, or CALK ERS, a part 


he never interrupts his ca- 


BUT | 
- BUTTON of the reins à bridle 
is A ang — leather, with hs reins 
ut through it, runnin along 
Bo — the reins. x the ar- 
ticles BRIDLE and REIN S: v3 
To put a horſe under the button, is 
when he is ſtopt, having no rider on 
his back, by the reins being laid on 
his neck, and the button lowered fo 
far, as that the horſe's head is b 
in by the reins, and fixed to the true 
ſture or carriage. Guillet s Gent. 
ic. Part I. in voc. | 


o 
Kio CLIENT 

* 

„ 


CAN 
The calkins therefore are the ends 
or extremities of horſe-ſhoes turned 
or bent downwards, and forged to a 
ſort of point, to make the beaſt ſtep 


more ſafe and ſteady upon the ice. 


Savary's Dif. Com. voc. Crampon.” 
The inconveniency of the calkins 


is, that they hinder the horſe to tread 


evenly on the ground, and thus oc- 


caſion wrenches of the foot, or trairis 


of the ſinews, eſpecially in ſtony 


ways, where the hardneſs of the bot- 
tom will not ſuffer the calkins to pe- 
netrate. Add, that they are 
make à horſe” cut. 
pleat Horſemam. 


apt to | 
Solleyſell"s Com 


Calkins are either ſingle or double; - 


that is, at one end of the ſhoe; or at 
both; the latter are | | 
ful, as they allow the creature to tread 
more even. 
and ſquare ; 
the point of 
article HoRsE-s ROE. 
CANRER denotes 
ulcer that corrodes the fle 


reputed leſs hurt- 
Some are made large 
2 horſe's ear. See the 
gnawing 


about it. 
A canker in a horſe's foot, for the 


. ; ' moſt part, proceeds from thruſhes, 

prominent from a © horſe * ſhoe, in- 

tended to ſecure the beaſt from ſliding. 
l 


when they prove rotten and putrid. 
a greezy humour, when = 
| 8 


the beſt are in form f 


CAN 
Gas ern of = long ſtanding, arid has 
into the ſinuoſities of the coſſin- 

int, will run down to the frog, and 

under: thay ſole, and turn to a canker. 
Someti bruiſes, eorns, and ſome- 
times taking up a kennel or channel 
mail, when theſe are ill managed, 
Will the ſame effect: but the 
moſt uſual cauſe is from a rank 


The canker is fo luxuriant in ſome 
conſtitutions, that, in one night's 
time, it will get into the muſcles of 
the bottom of the foot, turn them all 
into a quag, and at the ſame time 
Fat the ſole. A luxuriant canker very 
much reſembles a cancer, both in 
ſmell and aſpect: for if it be neglected 
drefling, for a few days, it will grow 
ſeveral inches high; and when the 
Gough is taken it will be under- 
; all full of. papille-reſembting 
a cauli „except in the colour, 
.which is of a very pale red and varie- 
.gated, The method that farners uſe 
for the cure of a canker is for the 
moſt part with hot oils, ſuch as dou- 
ble aqua fortis, oil of vitriol, and 
butter of antimony, which indeed are 


times does a great 


Hop 


che ole begi 


ill CLOTH, a ſort of, cover for a horſe. 


e phers on the two fides. The capa - 


CAP 

to grow, after it Nat 
been waſted away. There is another 
great error committed in curing the 
canker; and that is not ſuf⸗ 
ficient to the hoaf; for it 
ſhould not only be cut off wherever it 
eſſes upon the tender parts; but 
ould be kept very ſoft with linſeed 
oil; and as often as it is dreſſed, 
bathe the hoof all round the coronet 
with chamberlye., Purging is very 
to compleat the cure. Glan: 
afes of Horſes. Niem fe n 
For the . 

the mouth, ſee the article Gios. 
| CANNON, or Caxox, of a bit, 
is a round but long piece of iron, 
ſometimes compoſed of two pieces 
coupled together and bent in the 
middle; and ſometimes only of one 
piece, that does not bend, as in the 


SPS FTS 


= 


cannon mauth a trompe. See the w 
Artie r. bh et nc 
Cannon mouths of all ſorts are Im 
cantrived to the horſe in ſub- v 


jection ; being ſo; arderen,! that they 
riſe gradually toward the middle, and 
aſcend towards the palate; that the 
void ſpace left underneath may afford 
a li ta che tongue. Guillet. 


+CAPARASSON, or Hos r - 


For led horſes this is commonly made 
of linen cloth bordered round with 
woolen; and enriched with the arms 
of the maſter upon the middle, which 
covers „ and with two cy - 


raſſons for the army are ſometimes 2 
great bear ſkin, and thoſe for ſtables 
are of ſi buckram in ſummer, 


and of cla in wagter.:,. Gaallet. PS. 


CAP 


0 gradually on both heels or elbows, 
er we 999 & the blood and 
0 juices in fault, that ſome of the veſ- 
(eis are broke and juices extravaſated, 
it in this caſe, the ſuppuration ſhould 
it be promoted by rubbing the 
ut with marſhma ointment ;3 and 
ed hen matter is formed, the ſkin 
d, mould be 6 With a 2 in 
let ſome d ent towards one 
ry ſide, ws. goa A ny : the dreſſings 
1 may be turpentine, honey, and tinc- 
un ture of myrrh. The relaxed ſkin 
in may be bathed with equal parts of 
ſpirit of wine and vinegar, to which 
it, an eighth part of oil of vitriol may 
MN, be acted. The contents of theſe tu- 
des mours are various; ſometimes wa- 
the and at others ſuety or like thick 


tery, 

pal ; which if Fw be 8 
digeſt out vi e .cyſt, 
1 — e&t again; was it 


not for the disfigurement, the ſhorteſt 
are method would be, to extirpate them 
” with 3 "oy if 15 exe 
y cuted, and in pre- 
ind ſerved, would leave i de- 
the formity. When theſe tumours pro- 
ord ifceed from: an indiſpoſition af the 
blood; they are beſt let alone, eſpecially 

$£+ ithoſe of the watery kind, which wi 


wear off inſenſibly, without any ap- 
plications : but when they are like to 
prove tedious; endeavour to diſperſe 
them with bathing, with repellers, 
and have recourſe to 1 purges, . 


cy- _ 88 8 — "Pp 
, | uous juices and co | 
— blood. Rantlert . Farriery, 
bles CAPRIOLES, or Leaps a firma a 
irma, are leaps that a horſe makes in 


one and. the ſame place, without ad- 


„ 4 ancing forwards ; and that in ſuch 
to, a manner, that when he is in the air, 
on nd at the height of his leap, he 
oint Nerks, or ſtrikes out, with a 
ariſe egs even and near. amb. 53.4 
ci A captiole ĩs the moſt difficult of 
aſe, ll che high „or raiſed. airs. 


t differs from a craupade in this, 


CAR 
ſhew his ſhoes 3 and from a halotade 
in this, that in a balotade he does not 
yerk out. Your herſe will never 


work well at caprioles, uyfh(s 
put him between two vue and 


part teach him to raiſe firſt his fore qugr- 


ters, and then his hind quarters; 
while his fore are yet in the air: far 
which end, you muſt give the aids of 
the whip and the poinſon. If you 
would teach your horſe to make ca- 
prioles, and er out handſomely, 
with his hinder feet, ſtay and help 
him with your hand and your heels. 
Guillet. | el 

, CARACOL, in the manage, is 
an oblique piſte, or tread, traced out 
in ſemi-rounds, changing from one 
hand to another, without obſerving 


a regular ground. ; 

When orſes advance to charge in 
battle, they ſometimes ride up in ca- 
racols, to perplex the enemy, and 
make them doubtful, whether they 
are about to take them in the front ot 
in the flank. Caracol is a Spaniſh 
word, and in that language, ſigni- 
fies the motion that a ſquadron 
horſe makes, when, upon an engage - 
ment, the firſt rank \ no ſoonet 
fired their piſtols; than they divide 
and open into two half ranks; the 
one wheeling to the right, and the 
other to the left, along the wings of 
the body to the rear. Every rank 
obſerves the ſame order after firing; 
and the turning or wheeling from t 
front to the rear is called a caracol. 

Io caracol, is to go in the farm o 
half - rounds. Guillet's Gent. Dit. 

CARCASS” of a horſe, the ſame 
with his body. See the article Boyy. 

The carcaſs of a horſe ought not to 
be too ſmall and flender, — a 
ſmall carcaffed horſeis generally weak. 
On the other hand, a very large car- 
caſſed horſe proves often heavy and 
unactive; and when he happens to 
be underlimbed, it is reckoned agreat, 
fault. When a tall horſe happens to 
ory long 


have a ſhort carcaſs, and v ; 
* | egs 


1 
legs like a ſpider, ſuch a horſe is ſel- 


dom good for much. It always de- 
notes ſixength in a horſe, when his 
carcaſe W of a moderate ſize. Gzb/, 
Diſeaſe of Horſes, 
| KARE ER. ſignifies both the 
ground that is proper for the mee 
and the courſe or race of a horſe that 
does not go beyond two hundred 
paces. Guillet. 
CARRYING, in the manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to CARRY LOW, when 
having naturally an ill-ſnaped neck, 
he lowers his head too much. All 
horſes that arm themſelves, carry low : 
but a horſe may carry low without 
arming, for when he arms himſelf, 


his neck is too ſupple; and he wants 


to evade the ſubjection of the bridle : 
but when he carries low, he has his 
neck ill placed and ill made. A 
French branch, or gigot, is preſcribed 
as a remedy againſt carrying low. 

A horſe is ſaid to CARRY WELL, 
when his neck is raiſed or arched, and 
he holds his head high and firm, 
without conſtraint, Guillet. a 

CARRYING IN THE WIND, ſee 
the article WinD. | 
_ CAST Hair or HooF. A horſe 
caſts gr ſheds his hair at leaſt once a 
year. Every ſpring he caſts his win- 
ter coat, and takes a ſummer one; 
and ſometimes in the end of autumn 
he puts on his winter hair, in caſe he 
has been ill curried, or ill cloathed, 
or kept in a cold ftable. Sometimes 
he = likewiſe his hoofs : when this 
happens, let the farrier give them a 

form in ſhaving him, or elſe 
is feet will 
oyſter ſhell. | 

CASTING, or OVERTHROWING 
2 horſe is done as follows: Havin 
brought him upon ſome even mae 
that is ſmooth and ſoft, or into the 
barn upon ſoft ſtraw, take a long 
rope; Jouble it, and caſt a knot, a 
pou from the bow; put the bow a- 
bout his neck, and the double rope 
detzvixt his fore legs ; about his hin- 


grow flat, and like an 


CAT 
der paſterns, and under his fetlocks 5 
when you have done this, | flip the 
ends of the rope underneath the bow 
of his neck, and draw | them quick, 
and they will overthrow. him; then 
make the ends faſt, and hold down 
his head. Raftic Dig. 
CATARACT, 1s now generally 
agreed to be, for the moſt part, the 
cryſtaline humour of the eye render- 
60 opake z whence it is defined a 
diſorder of the humours in the eye, 
by which the pupilla, that ought to 
appear tran ſparent and black, looks 


opake, grey, blue, brown, Ce. 
whereby viſion is varioully. impeded, 
or totally deſtroyed. 


Mr. Gibſon is yorg dark in his re# 
ſoning about ſeveral of the diſorders 
incident to the eyes of horſes; parti- 
cularly what he ſays of a cataract is 
very far from the truth, when he af- 
firms, that the matter which forms 
this diſorder is continually falling in- 
to the aqueous or watery humour; 
and further (Farrier's New Guide, 
p · * that we may know a cata- 
ract before it is ripe, by rubbing the 
outſide of the eye: for by ſuch means 
he ſays it will ſhift its place. 

I cannot indeed be ſurprized that 
Mr. Gibſon ſhould miſtake the true 
ſeat of a cataract, ſeeing many greater 
men than he have fallen into 
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e like 
error, and imagined it placed in the 
watery humour, whereas nothing can 
be more abſurd and ridiculous ; for 
it is now made manifeſt, that the ca» 
taract is ſituate upon the eryſtalline 
humour of the eye, and is nothing 
more than an alteration or opacity of 
one or more of its coats, or ſtrata. 
The true. catara& differs in colour, 
being ſometimes white, pearl colour, 
yellow, black, or greeniſh ; and I 
am of * that the two, laſt only 
are curable, yet not by any applica» 
tion outwardly or medicines, inward 
ly adminiſtered, but by manual ope- 
ration with the needle, which turns 
off the laminz of the cryſtalline that 

= F 


* 


CAT 
ate diſeaſed ; and then the rays are 
admitted | through the remaining 
parts; but the miſchief is, that if 
you couch a horſe for a cataract, you 
cannot contrive ſpectacles for him af- 
terwards to help the deficiency or 
lainneſs of the chryſtalline, ſo that 
is ſight will not be at all perfect, tho 
he may have enough to keep himſelf 
out of pits and ditches. Fr 
It has been, and I believe ſtill is, 
an opinion among dealers in horſes, 
that when'a horſe ſtarts much, or 
ſeems frighted at every thing he 
meets, his eyes are bad; and Mr. 
Snape, with Tike reaſon believes ſuch 
horſes have congealed bits like motes 
floating in tlie aqueous humour; and 
that theſe when they become adhe- 
rent, or ſticking to one another, form 
what we call a cataraft. But theſe 
ſpecks, flies, inſets, or the like, 
which are imagined to go to ani fro 
before the ſight of human creatures, 
{and no doubt it is the ſame in this 
reſpe& as to brutes) are no other 
than the diſeaſed parts or particles of 
the outward coat. of the cryſtalline 
humour in an initient catara&t ; and 
the reaſon we do not perceive the 
motes or repreſentation of flies, al- 
ways in the ſame place, is plain to 
any one who has the leaſt notion of 


obſerye the mote or ſpeck always the 
Receipt for the cure of an initient 
or beginning cataradt:;: : 
Take of Turbith mineral pow- 
© dered; two drachms; and of the 
powder of the herb aſſarabacca; 
half an dunce; mix and keep it in 
a bottle that'is clean and dry, and 
well corked.“ The method of uſing 
he powder is to blow it up the 
orſe's noſtrils once à day; and 1 
hink as much as will lie upon a ſix - 
pence ſufficient for one noſtril, pro- 
wed the horſe's conſlitution vs pbt 
| 5 | 


optics : for unleſs the eye be kept 
truly ſteady and fixed in the ſame po- 
ſition, it is not poſſible a perſon ſhould 


EN "6 
averſe to the evacuation;ſuch prepa- 
ration promotes, viz. a running of 
thin lymph or ſerous 4 by ſome 
called humours from the Brain and 
glands adjacent, and by that means 
not only purge the head, &c. but 
alſo give ſuch a ſtimulus'to the ners 
vous ſyſtem as to alter the courſe, or, 
rather the vibration and undulation 
of the neryous tubuli and fluid there- 
in contained, and of ' conſequence 
ſhake off the initient or beginning ca- 
tara, before it has too much altered 
the outward laminz of the cryftalline 
humour of the eye, See the article 
EYE. | a 
The uſe of this powder may be 
continued a longer or ſhorter time, 
according as it operates upon tha 
horſe, in making his noſe run: but 
it is impoſſible to ſet down the pre- 
ciſe quantity that may be neceſſary, 
ſeeing the peculiar temperament and 
diſpoſition of all kinds of animals dif- 
fer prodigiouſly as to their proneneſs 
to this or that evacuation : for they 
are differently affected even by the 
fame compoſition, ſo that it is beſt to 
begin rather with an under than over 
dote ; and by ſuch means, as it were, 
to grope out the particular conſtitu- 
tion of every animal we have to do 
with. Bracten's Farriery Improved. 
For the treatment of catarafts and 
moon eyes according to other authors, 
ſee the article Moox-ExEs. 
CAVALCADOUR anciently de- 
noted a riding maſter, but at preſent 
it is diſuſed in that ſenſe, and is only 
employed to denote a ſort of equer- 
ries or officers who have the direction 
of the ſtables of princes. Guillet and 
Treu. Dick. in uoc. 4 FAHR. 
CAVALIER, in the manage, ſig- 
nifies one who underſtands horſes and 
is practiſed in the art of riding them. 
ans; 55311) er AT6t #ot | 
* CAVESON, or CAvEssok, in the 
manage, a ſort of rioſe-batd,” ſome- 
times of iron, ſometimes of leather or 
wood; ſometimes flat, and ſometimes 


hollow 
* 


Some caveſons of iron are twiſted or der his noſe 


CHAT 0A 
twiſted, 6 
kollow or which is clapped — bon. A e as, beat; 


': the 


upon a horſe's noſe, to wring it. is. ſaid 49h E. or 
ſo forward the Arias and — 45 hand, Whenchie bead is, 
of the horſe. caveſon of — 2 not — 2 but be toſſes 219) his: noſe, 
and that of wood are made uſe and ſhakes it all of aſugden,-io avoid 


when we put horſes between.two pil- the ſubjection of the bridle... Turk 
lars; and when we ſay, a horſe. takes iſh horſes have this — 2 7 
the ropes, we mean 2 ropes or ſtraps Ns iy; they beat upon the bh 
of that ſort of caveſo An! 
veſon ſaves and ſpares the mouth of can never fix their heads. Oroats or 
ung horſes, whey, we break them: Croatian horſes are ale ſybject to 

y the 1 it, we accuſtom chack upon the hand. which,proceeds 
1 to obey the hand, and bend the from this, that their bars. are too 
neck and ſhoulders, without hurting ſharp and ridged, or _— ſo that 
their mouth or ſpoiling their bars wi TY cannot wy the preſſure of a bit, 


the bit. Now an iron caveſon is a though never ſo en a horſe 


ſemicircle or a hand of iron bended to yy not too ſenſible or too ter 6 F 
an arch, conſiſting of two. or three mouth, he would not beat 
pieces joined by binges; and this we hand: but in __ to — — 
clap upon the noſe of a yqung horſe. his head, * need ta put un- 
band a cont. flat band of 
wreathed, and ſome are flat, which iron bent archwiſe, Which apſwers 
bear equally * de noſe, and are to a; martingale. This will binder 


indeed the beſt. bim to beat upon the band; ut will 
A caveſon, a kevette, or a bi iting - not break him of this habit, for as 
caveſon, is py oe in the middle, 


ſoon. ay the martingale id taken: off, 
notched like a ſaw. upon the two fides he will fall into the * bee 


ol its concavity, in order to pinch the Cuillet. 
noſe of a ſurly or ſtiff- necked horſe, CHANFRIN, 10 e manage, de- 


The caveſon called camare was arm- notes the fore - part of a horſe's head, 
ed with little teeth or very ſharp extending from unden the cars, along 
Points of iron, which tore and abuſed - the. interval iy xc 
= hole ſo, that at preſent it is-baniſh- down to his noſe. 

Arne, CHANGE, in che manage. 2 


| 4 4 hor ſey.. or change 4 
f iron enen 7 py wut the horſes, A en 


a beadſtall, a throatband, and two one hand to the other; from the right 
- ftra ps or reins, with three rin one to the left, or from »the.,left to the 


rein we paſs 8 le ri right. Y aud never ; change 
when 2 mean to make a horſe 5 „ your e eee eee 
round a. pillar, or, for want of a ward upon the turn z ah * ( the 
wg round hn, "on — turn p n him on 
e center, Q two tog | 2 
rings we paſs the two reins which the. . CHANNEL, in 
rider holds in his hand, or makes faſt uſed for the 


to his ſaddle, in order to keep a of the lower 2 LE -where: 
horſe's head in ſubje&ion, and 2 the tongue lies. Fhis mollow being 
his ſhoulders. Ban. bounded on etzeh ſide by the bars, ol 


Guill. Gent. Didt. in uc. terminates WO 9 or max. 
. CAUL, 88 in anten. a teeth. 


_ CHA the manage, is 


iron ca- and the beſt bits nor the beſt hands. 


5 i 
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puple of ftirrap leathers, mounted 
ch of them with a ſtirrup, and join- 

at top in a ſort of leather buckle, 
Led the head of the chapelet, by 
hich they are made faſt to the pom- 


5 el of the ſaddle, after being adjuſt- 
„be che rider's length and, bore. 
lg hey are uſed both to avoid the 


ouble of taking up of letting down 
e ſtirrup every time that a gentle- 
an mounts on a different horſe and 
xddle ; and to ſupply what is want- 
gin 


we no ſtirrups to them. Guillet. 


le CHAPERON of 4 Bit-mouth is 
a ſed only for ſcatch mouths, and all 
he hers that are not.cannon-mouths, 
Ire gnifying the end of the bit that joins 
n- WH the branch juſt by the Banquet. 
of ſcatch-miouths , the chaperon is 


pund, but in others it is oval; and 


zouths is called chaperon, is in can- 
7 on-mouths called froncean. 
wh 


ifies that little black ſpot or mark, 


avity of the corner tooth of a horſe, 
bout the ſeventh or eighth year, 
hen the cavity fills, rhe tooth being 
nooth and equal, it is ſaid to be ra- 
d. Guillet. ? 


To CHARGE, in the farriers diſpen- 
15 tory, a preparation of a middle pa- 
om re between ar ointment and a plai- 
ght er, or between a plaiſter and a ca- 
the plaſm ; or participating of all three, 
age :. being partly made up of oils, 
or- eals, pulps; and partly of gums 
the d refinous things, that give a ſtiff- 


s and body to plaiſters. And there- 
re as all a are only a kind of 


ie ft or liquid plaiſters, the antients 
idle o firſt contrived them, made greater 
ere e of them than any other topic 
ing N atcver in all outward infirmities, 


being the beſt adapted to creatures 
are covered with hair; and ſtill 
ere is not any form of greater uſe 
more univerlally approved of than 


academy ſaddles, which th 


e ſame part that in ſcatch and other 


a charcoal fire in a 
CHARBON, in the manage, K. 


at remains after a large ſpot in the 


C HA 


'CHAPELET, in the manage, 4 theſe topics that go under the haine 


of charges. | 

— are of different intentions, 
as are all other forms of outward ap- 
lication ; ſome being chiefl _— 
ent, others diſcuſſive, and ſome al- 
together repellent, of which kind are 
moſt of thoſe called cold charges ; 
ſome of which are alſo tiled defen- 
five or ſtrengthening. Their princi- 
pal uſe is to heal parts that are weak- 
ened by falls, bruiſes, ſickneſs, or 
any other kind of accident, where 
e joints, nerves, and ſinews are af- 
flicted; to bring down cold and 
phlegmatic ſwellings ; and ſometimes 
to dry up watery corruptions, which 


create an ulcerous diſpoſition in the 


legs and other parts of the body. 

* Take oil of turpentine one pint, 
© and mix with it the powder of 
© wormwood ; lavender-flowers, a- 
© grimony, and St. John's wort, of 
© each two ounces ; E them over 

illet, and ſtir 
them well together for a quarter of 
© an hour; then add fenugreek, and 
© linſeed in fine er, of each two 
© ounces z ointment of marſh-mal- 
t lows, four ounces; rectified oil of 
© amber, half a pint; continue to ſtir 
© them, till they begin to thicken j 
© then take them off the fire, and add a 
© pint of chamberlye, which has been 
© boiled to the thicknefs of a ſyrup, - 
and make the whole into a charge.” 

This charge is of the greateſt ſer- 
vice imaginable in all cramps an 
convulſions of the muſcles or ſinews, 
and may therefore be 1 with 

ood ſucceſs to cure the ſtring- halt, 
E it comes to be of a very long 
ſtanding. It is alſo good in all pa- 
ralytic numbneſſes, and in all old 
griefs in the ſinews and joints. 
© Take old chamberlye, three pints ; 
© boil it over the fire to one pint, or 
* till it grows thick ; then take black 
« pitch, half a pound; melt it over 
the fire with a ſufficient quantity of 
* boat's greaſe; ſtrain it through a 
D a 1 c oth, 


CHA 


cloth, that ng droſs or lumps re- 
maln in it, and. then pour it to the 
x chamberlye, adding bean flour and 
© bole. armoniac, in fine powder, as 
* much as 15 ſufficient to make it into 
© the conſiſtency « of a charge.” 

is may be complied with to or- 
dinary horſes, in alf trains of the 
ſhoulders. or hips ps, in the knees or 
hams, or 8 joints. Theſe ap- 
29 when. they are made in 
time, by their coldneſs and aſtrin- 
gency, ſo preſerve the tone of the 
veſſels as to hinder them from yield- j 


ing to the influx of the blood, by 


which means they b become all one as 
a ſtay to any part that is relaxed and 
weakened : but they will, be yet more 
effectual to thoſe parts when they can 
alſo admit of a handage. 
Take mae dragon's blood, 
* myrrh, and gum tragacanth, 
© each an ounce ;, common pitch 
© ſix ores y, red lead bole, an 
C litharge i in fine Wye of each 
© two ounces z . all theſe in 2 
ſufficient Ae of vinegar over 
© a flow fire, until they g 2110 Y 3 


r then, take them off, an ole 
© armoniac in fine powder . i 
c * ſufficient to make a charge. 


This is of great ſervice to abate the 
her and ny e 2 Mo 2 q 
arge woun ein over 
the dreſſings. "and. 4 Uwe very 
good to 5 the heat and inflamma- 
tion of the eyes, being laid all over 
the h head and. an rg It will cure 
new th. one 2 fag 
unleſs. yes very hen 8 18 of 
the greateſt ſerie im inable to cure 
the gourdineſs and iwellings of a 
Norſe s legs, if it bas not been of a 
continuance, or cauſed by the 
rw Beg of. the blood following ſome 
diſeaſe ; in which caſe it is never pro- 
per to make uſe of repellent medi- 
cines, or thoſe whoſe chief efficacy v 
is of that ſort, but rather to uſe ſuch as 
are warm and ſpirĩtuous, of which the 
following is an example. 


CHE, 


Take common 
und ; honey, 
irit of wine, on 

c l together; —— © 

© linſeed and ef 1 thy: . d four 

© ounces z camphire in 1, an 

© ounce 3 wheat: our, . _ is * 

0 ficient to make 2 charge. A 6 

of other ch Ke may 75 8 

5 under their ſeveral names in the 

courſe of this work; but the curiou 

der is deſired to 'confult, . Gidſon' 

Foote "s Diſpenſatory, en this ſub. 


tine, one 


1 A 


"CHASTISEMENTS, or Corr 
RECTIONS, are the ſeyere and rigor. 
ous effects of the aids; for when. the 
aids are giyen with ſeyerity, they be. 
come puniſhments. Gulet. See thi 
icle FOLDACTIQN fr had 
 CHAUSSE hep haut, in the ma. 
be age. A . 7 — 152 is (aid to 


e ſuch, when the w Nef marks ru 


too bi h u a the l Guillet, £ 

C a horſe, the upper ca. * 
vity, 3 5 ale the middle. .. 
belly or venter. See BELLY. ot 


In the cheſt or upper cavity 1 is con. 


tained the the: Bae mm medaſtinum, the 
Faw lang le Lk andule 
ſtance cal alles. the t F 

its reſemblance to a leaf = 
This lies acroſs the RT, of thi 
breaſt, and. is like, a ſo to the 
lungs, eſpecially in Perth where it 
is is confgerably larger in proportiol 

is in men. 

eee, A diſcal 
in. horſk ſes which comes. 17 neareſt o 
any to that which in the human bod 
is called a pleuriſy, or perippeumonis 
175 is an were of e lung 
eura, 7 With pain an 
difficulty! of of breathing. Ses PLEv 


RISY. 
The, cauſe is from al the £ the lan 
rod uce a Las d, as from 


ae bed bk work of any kind 


n is ſizy z expoſing i 
bo e — *. he is hot tq the, cold ah 


ng him at chat Ame u ln * | 


ons 
ter, and letting him have cold wa- 
2 to drink; and. therefore it is ſome- 
dit eic by a cold. Gibſon's 
eo Farr. G | 


The ſigns br Us diſtemper are a 
ring coat, and heaving of the 
lanks mofe than common. Mr. Gib- 
bn mentions ſtarting with pain, as 
often as he offers to move, to be one 
che ſymptoms of clieft-foundering. 
In the cure of this diſorder, bleed - 
ng is recommended according to the 
orſe's ſtrength, e, &c. 10 eaſe his 
lifculty of rea ng ; and in this 
aſe Mr. Gibſon recommends o ning 
ie flank vems, or thoſe of the in- 
de of the thigh, to make a revulſion, 
hough Dr, Bracken docs not think it 
le 
As Cheſt fougdered horſes are moſt- 
y coftive; and of a hot and dry habit 
e laſt mentioned author thinks foft 
bod moſt proper: that is, ſuch as 
oiled barley, -oats ground rough, 
arm water with' a good deal of oat- 
zeal in it, and the like. He does 
ot conceive that there is any occaſion 
br glyſters, unleſs the horſe is, 
77 the farrier's term, burnt 
p in his body; if that ſhould be 
e caſe, he preſcribes the follows 
7: © Take pellitory of the wall, 
and mallow-leaves, each thi 
handfuls; fenugreek-ſeed bruiſed 
and annifeed, each an, ounce. Boil 
theſe well in a gallon of water to 
ous quarts 5, then ay of the e- 
ee caryocoſtinum, two 
W Nie three ounces of com- 
n e 
IF you find the horſe in pain and 
tha 2050 after he 8 n os 
ad a clyſter injected, Mr. Gies 
ects dhe as drench to be 
en him, to promote ſweat: 
Take nülk- water one pint and a 
alf, treacle water half a pint, diſ- 
olve in the treacle water tor ins 
df camphire; afterwards add an 
dunce and a half of venice N 
dr mithridate j or two ounces | 


THE 
London treacle; mix all together, 
* and give it your horſe through a 
horn. Afterwards, let him be 
walked a little and well clothed, and 
then let one of the following balls be 
given him twice a day, one in. the 
morning and another m the after- 
noon an hour before watering-time : 
Take conſerve of red roſes, two 
© ounces; ſpermaceti, one ounce z 
T linſeed and fenugreek fed in po- 
der, of each an ounce and a half 
© liquorice der, two ounces ; 
© Let theſe be made into four balls 
© with as nach” fett oil, or oil 
© ſweet almonds, as is ſufhicient.* 
The uſe of theſe muſt be continued 
for ſeveral days, and when the violent 
ſymptoms are abated, he may by de- 
ees be inured to exerciſe, which with 
cleanſing diet will perfect the cure. 
' CHEVALER in the manage. 
A. horſe is ſaid to Fea, whe, 
ng upon 2a or trot, his 
e Foreleg croſſes or overlaps the 
other fore- 2 every ſecond time or 
motion. t. | 
CHEWING ball,, a fort of ball 
contrived for horſes to chew, n 
3 at once; not intended as 
» but as incentives to tite, 
14 on other medicinal Er Vve- 
ry uſeful to the creature, The -re- 
ceipt now moſt eſteemed for theſe balls 
is this: take liver of antimony, and 
of aſſa fœtida, of each one pound; 
wood, of the bay-tree, and juniper 
wood, of each half a pound ; pel- 
litory of Spain, two ounces : lc 
theſe be powdered together : then add 
as much fine grape-verjuice as is ne- 
celfiry to make the whole into a paſte, 
This is to be formed into balls of a- 
bout an ounce and an half weight, 
which are to be dried in the ſun. 
Theſe are the chewing balls, and theſe 
are to be uſed one at a time, in the 


following manner: The ball is to be 


wrapped up in a linen-rag, and a 
thread is 55 be faſtened to "this, in 
_ manner that it may be tied to ve 

2 it 


emo eng 

bit of the bridle,” and kept in the The flatulent or windy cholie iz 
month: when the bridle is taken off, thus known. The horſe is often ly- 
the horſe will Tmiedintely eat, and ing down, and as ſuddenly riſing a. 
when one ball is conſumed another gain with a ſudden ſpring; he ſtrikes 
is to be tied up, and put in its place bis belly with his hinder feet, ſtamps 
till the intent is anſwered. Solleyſell. with his fore feet, and refuſes his 
CHINE, in the manage, is uſed meat: when the gripes are violent, he 
for the back bone, or the ridge of the will have convulſive twitches, his eyes 
back of à horſe. Guillet. be turned up, and his limbs ſtretch- 
CHOLIC, FRET, or GgirzEs, ed out, as if dying; his ears and feet 
which, in the farrier's. terms though being alternately very hot and cold; 
very injudiciouſly, is meant to ſignify he falls into profuſe {weats, and then 
moſt of the difeaſes of the guts, is no into cold damps, ſtrives often to ftale, 


wi, 
PA 
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r 
other than the pain that accompanies and turns his head frequently to his cli 
all the particular diſorders thoſe parts flanks ; he then fallz'down, rolls a. in 
are liable to; and therefore, when a bout, and often turns on his back d 
hotſe is troubled with cholle pains, this laſt ſymptom proceeds from e 
the farrier ouglit diligently to enquire ſtoppage of urine that always attends Hes 
into the true cauſes thereof 5' for as this ſort of cholic, which may be in. a 
no part is more ſenſible than the guts; treaſed by a load of dung preffing ut 
any thing retained too long in them, the neck of the bladder. y 
br any thing inje&ed or thrown'but Theſe are the general ſymptoms oo. 
in an over great quantity, will on cholic and gripes from wind, drink. q 
ſome occaſions bring a horſe into ex: ing cold water when hot, and when b 
quiſite torment. 'Gibſon's Farrier's the perſpirable matter is retained «ia 
e proven on the bowels bycatching colon 
The word cholic ſtrictly taken ſig- in all which cafes they are aden n 
nifies diſorders of the colon only, but diſtended. Cribbing horſes are mot o 
now it is generally taken for any r ſubje& to this complain h: 
painful diſorder of the ſtomach in by reafon they are conſtantly fucking of 
troubled urine, whether in man or in quantities of air. E 
brute creatures. Bracken's Farriery In the cute of this diſorder, ti: 
Improved, l]. lirſt intention is to empty the frat ct 
TI here ſeems to be no diſtemper ſo with à ſmall hand dipt in ot 7 
little underſtood by the common 'far- which frequently makes way for the 0 
riers as the cholie or gripes in horſes; confined wind to diſcharge itſelf; and re 
one general remedy or method ſerv= by eaſing the neck of the bladder, g 
ing themiin-all'caſes; but as this diſ- fi on of urine is taken off, g 
order may be produced by very dif- the horſe ſtales and gets eaſe.” pe 
ferent cauſes, * the method of cure the article BaCk-RAKING: l ne 
mult alſo vary, otherwiſe the intend- Farriers generally ſtrike u fle 
ed remedy „ 6, 7 re will into che dals of à horſe's mou p 
not only äggravate the complaint, which ſeems to be of little or no ut fir 
but make it fatal. We ſhall divide for vhere a quantity of blond is un 
this diſorder into three different ſpe- tended to be taken away, the vel 'Y 
cies; the” flatulent or windy, the ſels of this part are neither lar F. 
bilious or inflammintory, and tlie nor numerous enough to furniſ r 
gripes; each of Which we ſhall 'dif- ſo that it is more eligible to take ny ©: 
EEE by their different ſymptoms, from the neck-vein; and is alva on 
5 tuen point out the proper reme- proper in full, ſanguine, plethor t 
ies. 36 


young horſes, The following be 
* 


CHO 
of red wine. A 
ſame may be uſed for a glyſter, with 
two ounces of Venice nin iſ- 
ſolved with the yolks of two eggs, 
an ounce of diaſeordium and a pint 
of red wine, and given twice a day; 
if the horſe recovers, give two or 
three mild rhubarb purges. 1 
To a horſe of lite value, the 
following, which in theſe caſes have 
been found ſucceſsful : Take dia- 
* pente, one ounce; diafcordmm, 
half an ounce; myrrh in powder, 
two drams; make it into a ball 
* with two or three drams of oil of 
t. _ to be given twice or thrice 
* a day.” | 
'The laſt we ſhall deſcribe is the dry 
gripes, or the cholic which ariſes of- 
ten from coſtiveneſs; it is diſcovered 
by the horſe's frequent and- fruitleſs 
motion to dung; the blacknefs and 
hardneſs of the dung; the frequent 
and quick motion of is tail, the high- 
colour of his urine, and his great 
reſtleſſneſs and uneaſineſs. In this 
caſe the ftrait gut ſhould be examined 
and — 4 _ a ſmall hand oiled 
y for that ſe; and the 
lowing emol ont oily giver ſhould 
be thrown up twice a day: Take 
© marſh-mallows, and chamomile 
t flowers, each a large handful; bay- 
- berries, and ſweet fennel ſeeds 
6. bruiſed, each an ounce; boil in a 
\. gallon of water to three quarts ; 
© pour off into a pan, and diffolve in 
c it half a of treacle, and a 
5; pint of linſeed oil ; or any common 
oil.“ To make it more laxative; 
add four ounces of lenitive electuary, 
or the ſame quantity of cream of tar. 
tar or common purging ſalts. 
| After this, the above putgi g drink 
directed to be given in the bilidus 
cholic, ſhoyld be given till the bow - 
els are unloaded,” and: the fymptoms 


removed. 

The diet for à horſe in the gripes 
ſhould be ſealded bran, warm water 
gruel, or white water made by dif- 


quart of the 
diſ- his other water. 


gripes and cholics, with their dif- 


CHO- 
ſolving four ounces of gum .arabic in 
a quart of water, and mix ing it with 
5 Jiri 7 


From this hiſtory and diviſion of 


ferent treatment, it a how ab. 
ſolntely neceſſary it is, they ſhould 
be well underſtood, in order” to be 
managed ſkilfully ; it is plain too 
that-violent hot medicines ſhould in 
every ſpecies of this diſorder be guard- 
ed againft, and given with great cau- 
tion and diſcretion, even in the firk 
kind of natulent cholic, Where in- 
deed they can only be wanted: yet 
too often when prepared: by farriery 
with oil of turpentine, \geneva, pep- 
Per, and brine, c. even In- 
creaſe that diſorder by ſtimulating 
the neck of the bladder too forcibly, 
heating the blood, and inflaming the 
bowels, till a mortification is brought 
on them. FTheſe are in general the 
conſtant ances of horſes that die 
of this diſorder, whoſe/bowels being 
examined for that ſe, have been 
found inflamed, full of red and þ+ 
vid ſpots, ſometimes quite black 
criſped with extream heat, and rot 
ten. Bartlet's Farruxy. '© 5 
CHOPS, CLEFTS, or RyeTs, 
are maladies in the palate of an hor- 
ſe's mouth, cauſed re 6 eating 
coarſe and rough N af thiſtlet 
and other prickly if, or by foul 
provecter; full of ſharp ſeeds, which, 
y frequent 228 the bars of his 
mouth, cau n I and 
breed corrupt blood, whiph may tum 
to a eanker; and which: if ĩt ſhould 
ſs happen, is to be cured as a canker: 
but to prevent it; waſh his anouth 
with vinegar and ſalty and anoint it 
with honey. For the removing df 
theſe diſtempers, pull out his tongue 
ſlice it with an incifionoknife, : and 
thrbft' out the kernels or corruption 
—_—_— the owe as before — 
ut to ent W coming at a, 
the rare to waſn his mouth and 
tongue often with wine, 9 ale 
; HQP% 


CLA 


in cnors, or CRACK s, happen alſo 
Rh a horſe's leg on the b of the 
aſtern, accompanied with pain and 


very noĩſome ſtench; — ſome- 
mes occaſioned 
ant humour, that 
his caſey - ns away the hair from 
als ] he white h 

lean 3 app ing t e white 

arge, ot Conc Lo 


lication be conſtantly renewed. Ra. 
7 . Dick. : 
HARGE,, COACHMAN'S 
ENT, CRACKS in the Heels, and 
CRATCHES.,: T 


ery, 18, properly 
an ailment whic proceeds from an 


4 to ſtrain the back finews, but 
oy by gets his foot into a hole 


2 ht upon his back 
yond his —— length, he of- 
n catches himſelf ſo haſtily upon 
mbling, that he ſtrains the back 
ew or tendon behind his fore leg. 
he cure of this misfortune is beſt 


compliſhed by cooling applications, 
ch as the — Take of 


ting WW bole armoniac, four ounces ; whites 
tler of eggs, number ten; ſtir theſe 
foul Bell, and add thereto as much. 
ich, ſtrong port vi either white or 


red, as will make it to the conſiſt- 
ence of a pretty Rif ponltice ; and 
apply it thin leather all a- 
ong and part affected, 
after the leg has been ell bathed, 


— iped dry ns Rag. 
t it an nd. 
g of aps in the back ſinews, 15 other 
gue, rds, relaxed fibres, are curable in a” 
anger or ſhorter ſpace of time, ac- 
ion, rding to the of affectjon; 
ted. t ie, if the fine is much ſtrained, 
aa flux of humours brought on oc= 
* a abe denen, m 11 of 
Ale, i 9g Jin | UND 


a ſha 
rets th — aw, ©; 
e, in order to keep it 


man's ointment, it 
ill Peedily heal the chops, if the ap- 


See the articles Honey. 
OI NT 


yerſtretched tendon. When an horſe 
rer-reaches in his walk or trot, he 


for when he does this, 


C O 
the parts, in this caſe reſt and time, 
together with a wide ſtall or turning- 
out to graſs, is the beſt cure, pro- 
vided we firſt bleed the horſe in any 
part of the body, and leſſen the quan- . 
tity, and thereby prevent that fluid. 
from acquiring too much of a fever- 
which 


iſh heat, otherwiſe it would be 

apt to do from pain and reſtleſsneſs, 
the two inſeparable companions of a 
ſtrained ſinew. | 


There are many degrees of a clap. 
in the ſinews, and ſome there are 8 
can ſcarce ever be cured, although 
firing and bliſtering have been ma 


e toe altar thn becky nay, 
CLAP in tbe back finew, in far- ; 
aking, the name 


ſtep upright upon his lame leg, yet, 
when 88 to hard pinching, "the 
cord will again give way : but this is. 
when a horſe has been let down, or 
broken down in the ſinews, ſo as. 
that his footlock almoſt touches the. 
ound, when he is upon his walk. 
Bracken 's Pocket-Farrier. 
ew ſevere claps are cured in leſs 
«© ** a year, ſo as to ſtand ex- 
erciſe: but a flight clap, or more, 
properly called an. over-ftretched ſi- 
new, may and will go off in lefs time, 
even without any application to the 
leg. Bracken's Remarks on Burdon s 
Farrier. 

CLEF TS, or Cx Ac ks in the heels... 
See the articles Chors, CRACKS, 
SCRATCHES,.SCARS,' &c. 

CLOSE - end, is ſaid of a 
horſe, whoſe. hams are ,ncarer. each 
other than the feet, eſpecially . thoſe 
parts of the hams called the hocks, ; 
and the diſtance ſtill enlarging to- 
wards the feet. Such bow legal 
horſes are oftentimes 185 3% t 
generally have. a weak hin binds 
and in great delcents are apt to frike 
their, hams againſt each other. 

7 CL a  Paſfſade infthy,. is 


| when 2 horſe 970 the de 5 4 


demivolt in good order, well boy why 

and rounded, and termi 

fame Nine he parted, fc We fi 
D + yi C 159k W TH, * can 


en 
a condition to e rom the hand 
e V 


Fandiomely,, at ery laſt time or 
motion of his demivol lt. 


\ CLYSTER, 'or GLYSTER, | See 
the article GLYSTER. 
COACH-HORSE, In chuſing a 
oach-horſe, 3 ich is called the 
wift draught, Jet his ſhape be tall, 
aud and well-Furniſhed ; not groſs 
with much feſh, but from the large- 
neſs of Vis Baia ; 1 neck ſhould be 


fre bi his breaſt broad, his chine 
5 


large 
his hoofs tough. The large Engliſh 
eldings are reckoned the beſt coach- 
Yor ſes, and the Flemiſh, are the next; 
the fr ang ſtone-horſes are tolerable. 
Coach- horſes muſt have a gogd 
dreſſing twice 'a day, hay and Poe 
vender their belly full, and ] 
enough to role h in; they ſhoul 
waſhed and walked after e 
their beſt food is ſweet hay, or well 
dried beans and oats, or bean bread. 
The 28 of their ſhoes, and the 
Falling of their harneſs, ſhould be 
ooked after; their legs ſhould be 
kept gg e N about their 
hinder feet, and they muſt ſtand in 
the houſe warmly cloathed. Ruſtic. 


if. 

COACHMAN's Ointment, a me- 
Aicine uſed for the cure of foxes in 
legs that are not gourdy, for mules, 
clefts, and ' rat-tajls ; Take com- 
mon honey and powder of copper 
© of” [each a pound and a half; 
* mingle them in a pot over a gentle 


* fire; ſtirring them conſtantly, till ſtandi 


. they Begin to hoil, when inſtant] 
„yon are to take off che t; an 
* the matter is half cold, to 


add an ounce of arſenic powdered, it w 


sdone, ſet it on e fire again 
— it till it ne bgil; 10 


taking it off, continue to ſtir it, ti 
it grows cold, bat” {6 as to avoid the 


nolſome a "unhealth ſmell th 
Noz from it! e * 1 


With this medicine, ' the part * 


9 
Titi) * 


s limbs found and clean, and 


mn | 


feed is to be 3 ones 


hes 

every. two days, after, — lie 
ſhaved, and en * Wiſp, the 
Ruftic: Di#. by EW OT TS © and 
/CODS, or $T08%s fourled,a ma. 33 0 
lady in borſes that 9 — "F" 
either by. wounds, —— iſes, or Mien 
bad humours, which-c mais or 


of blood that falls down is cods, 
or from a rupture : it ſometimes alf 
happens from a redundaney of ſeed, 
See the article TESTICLES! | 
For the cure, take bole armoniae 
reduced to a fine powder; vinegar, 
and whites of eggs well beaten to- 
N and anoint the part with it er 
N or rather twice a day, till the 
ſwelling abates. Ruſtic. Bick. 
But ir the ſwelling and-inflamma. 
tion continue, bleed him plentifully, 
and apply a ſoftening emollient cata- 
aſm, made of White bread and 
milk with ointment of poplar buds, 
&c. Let his regimen. be of the cool- 
ing kind, keep his body lax by an 
emollient clyſter with nitre. Some 
recommend bathing bitten or bruiſed 
cods with warm | whey morning and 
evening, for three or four days, and 
afterwards anoint them xvith p uleon 
till you find the {well layed. 
Remember to keep the t icles ſuſ- 
pended with a linen cloth made in 
the manner of a purſe, ſo as to.draw 
over them with eaſe; when the in- 
as, flammation. and ſwelling is, abated, 
apply the common charge of ſoap aud 
brandy to it very hot. If, JED 
theſe endeayours. to diſperk 
the — Can it ſhould impoſthumate, 
where you find it ſoft, open it with a 
hot iron, or inciſion Knife, and heal 
ith, green ointment, If it. hap- 
ns that the ſtrings arg ſo torn as to 
ah 5 ures 4 — br 
Or 41QQF. 0 ha _ D 
all the horn that a 


has his foot. ſet to our Tol. 85 
* article Hoor. 


, COFFIN-BONE ip, that. wha 


COL | 
eee within the hoof, as in a coffin; 
„ne little p „but grows broader 


and thinner towards its bottom; it 
33 of -a\ porous open contexture, like 
u piece of loaf:ifugar, and rs eaftly 
pierced; and often wounded: when 


i WWorſes happen to take up nails or 
s, other ſharp things upon the | ſtreets, 
fo o which aceidents they are often 
d. wle; and are more eaſily cured 


, 
han if that bone was hard and folid. 
zibjon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. © 

If in ſanderacks or quittors, or 
other diſorders-of the hoof, the mat- 
er by its confinement has rotted the 
offin bone, which from its ſoft and 
pungy nature is eaſily done, the 
ppening muſt be enlarged, and the 
ptten ' fleſh cut away; then apply 
e actual cautery, or hot iron, 


md ointed pyramidica ys and dreſs the 
ds, done with doſſils of lint dipped in 
ol- incture of myrrh, and the wound 
an ith the green or precipitate oint- 
me ent. Bartlet's Farriery. See Qurr- 
ſed Ong 10 nee 4 


COFFIN.- JOINT is where the 
aſtern- joins the foot. See the ar- 
cles PASTERN and FooT. | 


ſed, When che coffin-joint is ſtrained, 
ſul- horſe oftentimes continues a long 
> In ume lame, without diſcovering 
raw here the lameneſs lies, becauſe at 


in- | a horſe does not favour it much, 
ted, pon the — of the foot, only 
aud pon planting his foot upon the 
ith- round; but in time there will grow 
perſe h a ſtiffneſs in that joint, that he 
nate, nll only touch the ground with his 
ith 2 de; and it will be impoſſible to play 


e joint with one's hand. The on 

zethod alſo to remove this ſtiffneſs is 
25 to liſtering and firing, which often 
cceeds, unleſs the ſtiffneſs and con- 


ſe, action has been of a long ſtanding. 
u e % Diſtaſes e Horſes. 
See COLD By taking cold is meant 
af at the pores and outlets of the ſkin, 
SO hich in a natural healthy ſtate of 
| | EP IR 


COL 


a fine fluid, like the ſtea 


body, are continually breathing out . 


m ariſing 


from hot water, or ſmoke from fire 


are ſo far ſhut up, that th 
or N matter, not 
free paſſage through them, 
dered from going off in 

manner; the conſequence 


eſe ſteams 
having a 
are hin- 
the uſual 
of which 


is, their recoiling on the blood, vi- 


veſſels, and affecting the head, 


tiating its e the 
glands, 


or kernels of the neck and throat, 


Bartlet' 4 1 
Mr. Gibſon, 


the lungs and other principal parts. 


ays, that a cold is a 


ſtagnation of the pores, but he ſnould 
have ſaid, that it was occaſioned by 
the perſpirable matter ſtagnating in 
the body: however, his next remark 
makes ſufficient amends for this miſ- 
take, when he ſays, That colds are 


often occaſioned through 
© rubbing off the ſweat, 


negle& of 
after hard. 


© exerciſe, which ſtrikes a chilneſs 
© and damp over the whole body.” 


Bracken's Farriery. 


To enumerate the various cauſes 


of colds would be endleſs 


the moſt 


uſual are riding horſes till they are 
hot, and ſuffering them to ſtand in 
that condition where the air is cold 
and piercing; removing a horſe 
from a hot ſtable to a cold one, and 
too ſuddenly changing his cloathing : 


hence it is that horſes o 


ften catch 


ſuch ſevere colds after they come out 


of dealers hands. 


The figns of a horſe's catching 
cold are a cough; heavineſs, an 
dullneſs, which, affect him more or 


leſs in proportion to the 


ſeverity of 


it; the eyes are ſometimes moiſt and 
watery ; the kernels about the ears 


and under the jaws: ſwell. 


3 the noſe 


gleets, and he rattles in his breath- 


ing; and when. the cold 
the horſe will be feveriſh, 


is violent, 


his flanks 


work; and he will both. loath his hot 
meat, and refuſe his water: When 


theſe laſt ſymptoms are attended 


d with 
a ſlimy 


COL 

= ſlimy mouth, ears and feet cold, 
and a great inward ſoreneſs, there is 
danger of a bad fever. But when 
it, is but little off his ſtomach, pricks 
up his ears, and moves briſkly 3 m his 
ſtall, dungs and ſtales freely, his 
ſkin feels ay, and his coat does 
not ſtare, he is in no danger, and 
there will be no occaſion for medicines 
of any kind : but you ſhould bleed 
him about two quarts, keep him 
warm, and give him feeds of ſcalded 
bran, with as much warm water as 
he will drink, in order to dilate his 
blood. 

If the diforder ſhould increaſe, the 
horſe feel hot, and refuſe his meat, 
bleed him; if a ſtrong one, two 

arts or more; and if you are not 

atis fied without giving medicines, 
avoid as you do porfon a far- 
rier's drench; (which is generally © 
compoſed of ſome hot, nauſeous 
powders, grven in a quanti of ale; 
which too often increaſes fever, 


by the blood, and palls 
the horſe's ſtortiach by its Joathſome- 
neſs) and inſtead of it, infuſe two 


ovinces of anniſeetls with a dram of 
rer 


water; pour off the clear, and dif- 

ſolve in i four ounces of honey, to 
which be added four fpoonfuls 
—— . on; this drink may be given 


night; or ofre of the foll 

s; provided there is no fever, 
balls peo cal, it'abways will 1 be more 
— two or three oumces of 
mitre or falt pruneſda every day in his 
feeds, or warer,  filF it is removed: 
bt ſhouid the horſe he inclined to 
caſtiveneſs, — pom that his body 
fiowld- be kept open by emallient” 
or Nr * tartar of thees 
- ins water; to oy ow 
or-four ounces L) 

Fate of the fre \powtitry of an- 

C niſted, eberampane; carraway, li- 
oh ty tiumezic;” and” flower of 


head and throat, which 


COL 

8. brimſtone, each three ouncet; 

© juice of liquorioe, four ounces, ai. 
© ſolved in a ſufficient: quantity of 
mountain; ſaffron powdered, half 
© art ounce; ſallad oil! and honey, 
each half a pound; oil of anniſeed, 
© an ounce; mix er with wheat 


four enough to make into a de 5 
Or, Take ior cs following Dr, 
Bracken : | 
© Take . 4 
F cardamoms finely 
„of each one ounce; how 
c — brimſtone, two ounces ; turmeric 
in fine er, one ownce- and a 


half; ſaffron, two drams; Spaniſh 


E juice diſſolved in water, two ounces; 
dil of anniſeed, half an ounce; 
c * uorice powder, one ounce and 
If; — = a — 
tity to make a ey 
6 Ne ye n we 
mortar. 
Theſe balls conſiſt of waym 


ing ingredients, in a al 
2 the ſize of a-pullet's 
egg, wh ene a free perſpira- 


_ bat in caſe of à fever, ſhould 
cautiouſly continued. They are 
much more eſſicacious, and in all 
caſes fuperior to the farriers drenches, 
if diſſolved in a pint of warm ale. 
Ba 4 method, with good 
thes, warm water 
_ cloathing, eſpectally about the 
promotes the 
rurming at the noſtrils, wilt anſwer 
in moſt ſudden colds; and when the 
horſe feeds heartily and fixorts after 
conghing, moderate. n even 
day wilt haſten his rec 3 
The ſcalded bran ſhould: de put 
hot into the manger: for the fteams 
conduce not a little to ote a run- 
ning at the noſe, which is often very 
plentiful, and greatly forwards the 
cure ; his manger : Gould be kept 
clean, fling ie wick ftravy ; his 
hay well ſhook; and ſprinkle "with 
wat er, ind-given In {mal} 9 
| | a 


COL 


or his breathing at this time taints 
ie hay, and then he will not touch 
t. 0 A horſe loaded with fleſh, a 
— may ſometimes be neceſlary ; 
is may alſo: a gentle purge or two, 
> ſome, when the diſtemper is gone 
aff; Bartlet's Farriery. 


old ſhould-be.giyen to a horſe to 
drink upon his perſpiration being ob- 
usted, or in other. words, upon his 
having.canght-cold ;- for ſuch things 
re oppoſite. to the main intention of 
ure, viz. promoting perſpiration : 
herefore, give 22 water milk warm 
or a few ta „which will do much 
better by mixing a little oatmeal with 
t; or rather, if the horſe will drink 
t, the doctor recommends ſome of 
jis cordial ball, as preſcribed in his 
upon- Captain Burdon's Pocket 
arrier. Mr. Gibſon directs ſal pru- 
ella or purified nitre to be infuſed 
the 9 — 2 and of this doctor 
pracken highly approves. 

If a horſe has got a cold in his 
ead, Dr. Bracken thinks that pa- 
ence and warm cloathing are very 
quiſite, by reaſon the matter of the 
; requires time to aſſimulate, 
2 together in ſuch — — 
it may, with the 

nature, be barren = the 
oe 3- ger 2 noſe to run 
er i: in — yy thinks it proper to 
a quill up his noſtrils, 
dme LX the following ſneezing pow- 


rice a 
* ceaſes. The powder is this: 
e of the leaves of the herb 


white bellebore, one drachm ; po] 
der them well, and keep chem in a 
bottle cloſe ſtopped for uſe.” 
Fpidervioal Colns, which fre- 
ently ſri 
often ſo 
at, wich proper care, 


Dr. Bracken obſerves, that nothing | 


er, which may be repeated twice or 
day, till the running gra- 


— cory half an ounce; 


balſamics mi 


ung horſes e | 
(from provin adly, 
— handful; dal Fal 12 


miniſtered, viz. 


eathy . the- improvemant. of 4 


COL. 
horſe's health and by 
rendering ſuch horſes more — — 
durable afterwards, and recovering 
many horſes ac] ory foundnels that. 


before were af complaints. 


about the throat and thoſe. un 
ears are more- inflated, than in com- 


mon and accidentah colds, and mo a 


a horſe's conſtitution is good, and 
his blood no way vitiated before, may 


be cured as other colds; only that 
his head and neck ought 7 be more 


carefully covered and k 
promote a conſtant brea 
parts. 
1732, there was a very remarkable 
diſtemper of this kind among the 
horſes in London, and in ſeveral 
other of the kingdom. 


t warm, to 


They 
were ſeized ſuddenly with a vehement, | 


dry ſounding cough, which ſhook 
them ſo violently, that ſome of them 
were often ready to drop down with 


hard ſtraining, — want of breath 3 


their throats were raw and ſore 3 


many of them had kernels Gwelled, 
and Ry i to the touch. This diſ- 
temper, though no way mortal, yet 


that when 


was ſo very catchi 


any 
horſe was ſeized with it, thoſe that 


ſtood on each hand of him were ge+ 
nerally infected as ſoon as he began 


to run at the noſe, which "he dd gem 
Aa 


nerally the third day, in fu 
manner for five or x —— — 
horſes in that time Ebanped as as 
much as two or three pails would 


hold of purulent matter, * hows. 
ever was generally of a laudable cor 


lour and good conſiſtence. 

The — 2 followed in curing 
this malady 
horſe dene 3 after which, ſoft. 


as, the ed, vie. 1 djinks, . —_— 


and chamomi 
© of eagh an gunce ; l. 


en emen eee the glands 


ing in thoſe. 
About the end of the year 


Was firſt to bleed the. 
with deterſiyes, — 
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©: cut into thin ſlices, the ſame quan- 
© tity; of ſaffron half an ounce in- 
« Fuſed in two quarts of boiling wa- 
* ter, one half fot the morning, and 
© the other for the afternoon.” With 
theſe: were given balls made of the 
warm aromatic) pectoral powders 
mixed with honey, halſam of ſul- 
hur, and oil of anniſeed; and hav- 
g allowed the horſe plenty of water 
to dilute his blood, the cure was per- 
fected by air and moderate exerciſe. 
In ſome' ſeaſons, the ſpring colds 
amony the young horſes are accom- 
ied, with an epidemical fever, 
eſpecially about the time of ſhedding 
their teeth, and putting out their 
tuſhes; and without ſome care and 
diligence be uſed, theſe colds are apt 
to leave an ugly taint bebind them, 
a continuance of the cough, or a re- 
laxation of the kernels under the 
jaws, with a too great moiſture and 
ſnottineſs of the noſe, which ſome- 
times turn to the glanders. Gibſon's 
Diſeaſes of Horſes. 
« COLIC, or CHOLIC. See the ar- 
.ticle-CHOLIC,.. | 
--.CQLLAR: BONES are two in 
number, in the ſhape of an Italic /; 
vz. one on each fide ; by one end, 
they are united to the uppermoſt rack 
bones; and by the other, to the upper 
art of the ſternon or breaſt bone, by 
ittle heads which enter the cavities 
of thoſe bones; whereas thoſe in men 
are joined to the ſhoulder, and aſſiſt 
in its motion, by a particular mecha- 
niſm. but in a horſe, they are of uſe 
to ſupport the ſhoulder blades, and 
keep them from ſliding forwards. 
Gib/on.s Diſeaſes:of Horſes. ' | 
- COLOUR: |: of, an borſe. 


Scarce 


author, who, wrote upon farriery, 
give his opinion con- 


any au 
has neglected 
eerning che different diſpoſitions of 
horſes of one colour or another. 
Though indeed theſe ſignatures are 
not, always to be Jepdnded on, it-1s 


however neceſſary to deliver the ſen- 


COL 


timents of authors upon it notwith- 
ſtanding the late duke of Newcaſtle, 
who was a very good auther in this 
way, ſeems to have ſo far got the 
better of prejudice; -as not in the leaf 
to regard: the colour of a horſe in any 
reſpect, beſides its being condluciye 
or otherwiſe to his beauty. This is 
thought to have been running too far 
into another extreme, ſince moſt au- 
thors are of opinion, that ſome indi- 
cation of a horſe's goodneſs, as well 
as his ill nature, may be dran from 
his colour, as well as from his marks, 
more eſpecially of the huft : for as 
men's tempers and inclinations may 
be gueſſed at from their complexions, 
&c. even ſo may we form a judgment 
relating to this particular in horſes. 
+ The ſieur de Solleyſell tells us, 
that the dappled grey, the dark ſor- 
rel, the brown bay, the roan with a 
dark head, and the flea- bitten grey, 
or ſtarling colour, are the beſt, as 
they partake of an uniform mixtur 
of the four humours, viz. phlegm, 
melancholy, bile or choler, and 
blood, and therefore, if a horſe have 
a mixture of the white, the black, 
the ſorrel, and the hay, he muſt be 
concluded a durable and good horſe; 
and as without doubt, all animal bo- 
dies contain the four kinds of hu- 
mours mentioned, a due and equita- 
ble mixture of them will make the 
beſt horſe... But let us hear Mt. Gib- 
ſon upon this ſubject. 
The chief and principal colours art 
the bay, the cheſnut, the black, the 
brown, the dappled grey, and ſorrel; 
for the white is for the moſt part ori- 
ginally grey, and turns ſooner or later 
into white as his limbs happen to 
be lighter or darker; and the light 
grey colts that grow che. ſooneſt 
white, have generally little or no 
dark mixture about their joints. 
The bays are of various degrees, 
from the lighteſt bay to the dark. 
That approaches the neareſt to the 
2 ; brown, 


oor cot 


rown, but is always more ſhinmg are not — agreeable 5 for cheſuuts 
and gay. are the lealt tainted in their colour of 

T pe bright bay is an exceeding any other, and moſt e prefer the 
beautiful colour, becauſe he has often cheſnut to the ſorrel; both in point of 
| reddiſh daſh with a gilded aſpect; beauty and goodness. 
is mane and tail black, with a black The brown is a colvur not altoge- 
or dark lift down his back. Alſo ther fo beautiful as the bay or cheſ- 
he middle colours of bays' have often nut. Brown horſes have alſo their 
he black lit with black mane and degrees, ſome being light and ſome 
ail; and the dark bays have almoſt very dark. They have almoſt all 
Iways their knees and paſterns black; black manes and tails, and often 
nd we meet with ſeveral forts of bays their joints are black, though not ſo 
hat have their whole limbs black; ſhining as the bays, bat ruſty; Al- 
rom their knees and hocks down- moſt all brown horſes grow | german 
ards. The bay is one of the beſt lighter towards their 'bellies © and 
olours, and horſes of all the different flanks; and many are light about 
inds of bays are commonly good, their muzzles. The moſt beautiful 
inleſs when accidents happen to ſpoil are thoſe that happen to be finely dap- 
em while they are colts. _ © pled, for the plain brown are eſteem- 
The true cheſnut is generally of ed more ordinary. Many of them 
ne colour, without any ſhade or are coarſe, but ſtrong and ſerviceable, 
radation. His hairs are often com- fit for draught, for burden, or for 
ounded of three colours, the root war. E 21 
ght, the middle dark, and the points Black horſes are very beautiful, eſ- 

a pale brown, which makes an pecially when they are of a jet ſhin- 
preeable mixture; and differs from ing black and well marked, and have 
e ſorrel m this, that the mixture of not too much white : for a great deal 
he cheſnut is not ſo diftin& and ap- of white, eſpecially when it ſpreads 
arent to the eye, eſpecially at any round their eyes and a great way up 
ſtance; becauſe the hairs of the ſor- their legs, adds nothing to their beau- 


| are often of ſeveral colours inter- ty; neither does it add any thing to 
bo- ixed, wherein the red or Fox co- their goodneſs. Some black horſes 
nu⸗ dur generally predominate. Many have brown muzzles, are browniſh on 
ita- 


eſnut horſes have their manes and their flanks and ew wr 
ils very near the colour of their bo- ſome are of à lighter” colour about 
ies; Both the cheſnut and the ſor- their muzzles. Thoſe that partake 
are of degrees darker and lighter. moſt of the brown are generally the 
here are many good and beautiful ſtrongeſt in conſtitution. Among the 
orſes both of the cheſnut and ſorrel, greys the dappled are reckoned the 
ut the latter, when they have much beſt. The ſilver-grey is extremely 
hite about their limbs, are apt to be beautiful, and many of them very 
zore faulty in their feet than thoſe good. The iron-grey, with a light 
at are more uniform in colour; mane and tail, have alſo a gay ap- 
d they'are'alſo apt to be more ten- pearance, but are not accounted 

r in conſtitution. When a'cheſ- moſt hardy; the tight aug e 
t horſe happens to be bald or 8 the pigeon- coloured grey foon chan 
loured, or to have white legs, which and turn white, as all other greys do 
ay be owing to ſome extraordinary in courſe of time. The dappled 
ection in tſie dam, or ſome impro- grey keeps his firſt colour the longeſt, 
r wisture in the breed, ſuch horſes which is à fign of ſtrength ** dura- 
290-8 enels. 
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bleneſs. Fhe nutmeg-grey, where 
the dapple and other mixtures parti- 
cipate of the bay or cheſnut, is not 
only exceeding beautiful, but moſt 
of the nntmeg- coloured horſes turn 
out very hardy and good. | 
e roans are a mixture of va- 
rious colours, wherein the white pre- 
dominates. Many of them turn out 
much better than they appear to be. 
Some are excceding „and thoſe 
that have a mixture of the wy or 
nutmeg· colour are ſometimes tolera- 
bly handſome and beautiful. The 
roans have a general reſemblance to 
each other, and yet a very great di- 


The ftraw- approaches 
near the 8 A 
moſt reſembles the ſorrel, being often 
marked with white on his face and 
s, which we ſeldom obſerve per- 
| without a mixture of the roan. 
The bay mixture in the ſtraw- 
is alſo of the higheſt colour, and 
makes him look as if he was tinctured 
ith claret; ſome of this ſort are 
ch very handſome and good, but 
are nat 2 common. 
The fallow-colour, the dun, and 
cream colour, have all one com- 
non reſemblance:: and moſt of them 
ve. a liſt down their backs, with 
their manes and tails black. The 


mouſe, dun, and lead-colour, are the 


moſt orflinary z. and becauſe the lift 


dowm their backs goes off with a ſoft 
L e, like what we 
on the back of an eel, are 


im tible -. 
— 
m thence called eel backed. 
Few 


of them both good and beautif 


Thoſe are generally the beſt that, be- F 
ſides their manes and tails, have their 


muzzles and their joints black or cheſ- 


nut, and their colour inclined to 


beam. 
There are man 
Horſes produced out of the great di- 


| chuſe dun horfes. The 
fallow .roan-coloured are _ 


= - oats, that they may eat freely ard 
y other colours of 
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verſity that are to be met with every 
where, which would be' endleſs and 
of no uſe to deſcribe, as the h. 
colour, the ſtarling, the fleabitten, 
&e. and all theſe participate more or 
leſs of ſome of the colours already 
mentioned. However, it may he 
farther remarked, that ſometimes hor. 
ſes turn out very finel ſpotted ; ſome 
like leopards, ſome Ike tipers, ſome 
like deer, with black, yellow, red, 
or other gay colours. Others again 
are diſagreeably diverſified in ther 
colours. Gibſon's Ne of Horſes. 
For the marks of horſes ariſing from 
their colours, See the article Maxx, 
COLT, or Foal, the young cf 
the horfe-kind. The word Colt fin 
ply ſpoken, is among the dealers un- 
d to mean the male kind; the 
female or mare colt being called a 


Filly. a0 | 
Colts are uſually foaled in the be- 
2 of ſummer, and it is the cuf- 
om to let them run with the mare till 
Michaelmas; when they are to be 
weaned. This is to be done ſooner 
or later according as the cold weather 
comes in. Some are for not har. 
ing them weaned till the middle of 
November, and tliat three days be. 
fore the full of the moon, if it hap- 
pen near that time. And ſome of 
the beſt writers on this fubjec̃t, are of 
opinion, that we do not let the foal, 
ſuck long enough and that this is 
the reaſon why they are fo- very long 
before they are fit for uſe. Theſe 
authors are of opinion chat a colt 
onght always to fuck the whole win. 
ter, and that this would make them 
fit for ſervice a great deal ſooner than 


they are at preſent. ' See the article 


'OAL. BIT 
When firſt weaned; they muſt be 
kept in à convenient houſe with 3 
low rack and manger for hay and 


wn > Þ > O&© 


eaſily, and the hay muft be very ſweet 
and fine, eſpecially at firſt: a Hitt) 


wheat 


Fas! 
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| oats in order to keep their es 
ch pen, and make them eat freely and 
een nol, 102 
or It has been obſerv ed, that the eating 


„und; but the cauſe has been wrongly 
or {i itributedyto; the heating quality of 
me be gaſh the oats ee 8 a 

re they are given them, tho" 
10 «pp o of them, there 


nd; but andeavowring with their 
es, ecth to break and chew them when 
on hole, they are apt to ſtretch and 
RK well the veſſels of the head, and oc- 


aſion a fullneſs. of blood about the 


heat bran thould be mixed-with-the 


COL 
and that the other which has been 
houſed and taken care of, ſhall | have 
à fine forehand, be well ſhaped, have 
good legs and good hoofs, and be of 

ood ſtrength and ſpirit. From this 

t may be learned, that it is of no 
conſequence to have a good ſtallion, 
and a good mare, if the colts are 
ſpoiled 1n the ry vry up. 

It is obſerved that ſome colts under 
e 
yields plenty o milk, a 
and waſte Aue They 275 ths 
caſe always troubled with a 7 
The breeders have a great many fan- 
taſtic remedies in ſuch cafes, as the 


bag wherein the creature was f. 


im. yes, which. often terminates in in- the lungs of a fox and the like ; but 
un. ammations, and in blindneſs. alittle lquorice and elecampane pow- 
the The difficulty of chewing oats, and der-mixed with honey and milk, is 
dot their heating nature, is therefore remedy greatly to be preferred to all 
he true reaſon of this miſchief; and theſe. y 
* f this be obyiated by firſt bruiſing When the colts are kept up in the 
eule grain, the, colt always grows the winter, they are not to be contin 
(1 Wetter for eating it. His legs do not immured in the ſtable, but in the 
Ty row, thick, but he becomes broader middle of the day, when the ſun ſhines 
* nd better Knit, and as he grows up, warm, they ſhould always be let aut 


ill bear fatigue much better than &F 
e had heen fed only with bran and 


e ay. Above all — * theſe crea- 
U. res 77 mY kept fon: whats 

. 01d while they are young, for nothing 
* mare tender than a colt, and the 
Sid niſchiefs he gets at this time are not 


ence ſhews 


x 
1 and 


. 


2 gut ye E 
he great adyantage 
king care of colts: for if the ſame 


ong 
heſe 
col age, beauty and all other particu- 
„ and thels bring boch foals. of 
hem e lame ſex, ſo that there is no room 
chan expect the leaſt difference between 
tick em ; let one of theſe colts be houſed 
ery winter, and let the other al- 
| bes run abroad, it will be found as 
th 3 ey grow up, that the colt which 
and s been kegt abroad, ſhall have large 
ard echy ſnouſders, flabby and gouty 
weet gs, weak, paſterns, and bad hoofs, 
little d hall he a d heavy creature; 


bn. play about for an hour or two ; 
and when the winter is ſpent, they 
ſhould be turned into ſome ay 
round, where the graſs is ſweet 

Hort, and where there is goed water, 
that they may drink at pleaſure. The 
winter after this, they may be kept 
in the ſtable without 2 farther care 
than that which is taken of other 

horſes ; but after the firſt year the; 


allion caver two mares, both alike” mare colts. and the horſe colts are not 


to be kept together. See BRBEDfN G. 

This may be the method every 
ſummer and winter till they are broke 
for uſe ; which may be when they are? 
three years old, and they will take 


. the breaking. much more eaſily, after 


this fort of breeding, than if they 
had been all the time running about 
wild: for ordering them the ſecond 
year as the other horſes are ordered, 
they will, be tame and gentle like 
them, and will net flounce and plunge = 

about 


COL 
about on the firſt pougting, as they 
otherwiſe would, but will take the 

faddle quietly. The common way of 
breaking a colt by beating him and 
tiring him by trotting over plowed 
fields, however neceſſary it may be to 
a colt that has always run wild, is 
not to be choſen when it can be a- 
voided ; for it is breaking and ſpoll- 
ing the creature's ſpirit. Uſing him 
to other horſes, and winning him by 
ntleneſs is a vaſtly . way. 
keis proper to wear no ſpurs for ſome 
time with a newly backed horſe. 
In order to make him endure the 
ſaddle well, the way is to make it fa- 
miliar to him, by clapping it with 
the hands as it lies on 25 back; then 
| Twaying upon it, and dangling the 
ſtirrups by his ſides, rubbing his ſides 
with them, and bringing him thus to 
be uſed to every thing about him. 
Then the crupper ſhould be often 
| rained, the girths looſened and 
_ tightened, and the ſtirrups taken up 
and let down at times; all the while 
making much of him. This will 
make mary. thing eaſy to him, and 
will make him gentle, without break - 
ing his ſpirit. | | 
A As ſoon as he will trot with the 
ſaddle obediently, the mouthing of 
him is to be conlidered. In order to 
this, put a trench of a full mouth 
into his mouth, and throw the reins 
over the fore part of the faddle, fo 
that he may have a full feeling of it; 
then put on a martingale buckled at 
ſuch a length, that he may juſtly fcel 
it, when he jerks up his head. A 
broad piece of leather is then to be put 
round his neck ; and the ends made 
faſt, by platting it, or ſome other 
way, at the withers, or before the 
wind- pipe, about two handfuls below 
the thrapple, betwixt the leather and 
his neck ; let the nes paſs ſo, 
that at any time, when he offers to 
duck or throw down his head, the 
cavellon being placed upon the tender 


„ 
griſtle of his noſe, may correct and 
2 him. This, will make him 
ring his head to, and form him to 
the rein. See the articles Backix d, 
COLT-TAMING, and WEANING of 
CoLTs. Sportſman's Dit. 
COLT. EVIL is a continued {tif 
neſs in 4 korſe's yard, ahd' is ſo call- N 
ed, becauùſe it is a diſeaſe intjdent o 
colts, and is brought upon them by W 
having full liberty with Mares, while 
they are not able to coter them: but 
the diſeaſe which ge rally | des un- 
t name, in this Kingdom, is 
no other than a [Welling of the ſheath, 
Gibſon's New Farrier 7 Guide. 
I obſerve moſt farrierꝭ are ſo igno- 
rant, that they bring under this de- 
nomination all diſeaſes of thi ſheath, 
though they only proceed from dirt 
and naſtineſs lodged there, which i 
little warm beer and butter ſkilfully 
uſed will remove, and cauſe the ſwell. 
ing to diſperſe, as has been often ex- 
perlenced. When @ colt's yard i 
tumefied or ſwelled, from whateve 
cauſe it proceeds, it ſhould be foment- 
ed with warm flannels, ſqueezed out 
of the following fomentation, 2 
warm as he can bear it, and if be 
will not be eaſy while it is uſing, bind 
him in ſome ſafe manner: Tale 
© the leaves of mallows” and marſh 
© mallows, flowers of camomile, me- 
© lilot, and fumitory, of, each three 
'© handfuls ; roſemary, origanum or 
* wild thyme, fouthernwood, and 
* flowers of elder, of each two hand. 
© fuls; juniper and Jagrel berries 
© bruiſed, of each four ounces ; boil 
© thelc in eight quarts of water to ſix. 
hen ſtrain out the liquor ; and wit 
two pieces of flannel by turns, fv 
ment the parts affected as Warm # 
the borſe will bear it, for ſonie time, 
morning and evening: But befor: 
you apply it, it may not be impts- 
per to add to it ſome common malt o 
moloſſes ſpirit, about a pint will bt 
ſufficient; and every tim wen ufd 
' 
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vl eg 5 pep, warm over A gat 
i; oy f coal bY it will £ ow 

= col 1 471 it ſhould be. 

When 1 12 done fomenting 
the "fee eg part, the liquor may 
be put upag the "herbs, &c. to keep 
for uſe againſt, next day, This fo- 
rake? may be uſed as a gene 
one in all Kinds of ſwellings 0 
the fle eſhy” parts, only by adding 
hore ſpirits to make it 92745 tlie 

deeper. Br ns Art © Farrieny. 
CO LT FAMING i is the break- 
ing fs a colt, ſo is to endure a rider; 


themſelves upruly, you ſhould make 
them, familiar to you from the 
time they haye been weaned. when 
foals; and ſo, winter after winter, 
in the houſe, uſe them to familiar 
ations, as. rubbing, clawir „hal- 
teripg, leading to water, ig u 

their feet, knocking their hoofs, 
and the like; and ſo break them to 
the ſaddle, The beſt time is at three 
years or four at moſt, but he who 
will have patience to ſee his horſe 
o full ye, mall be ſure to have him 
of a longer continuance, and much 
leſs ſubſect td diſeaſes and infirmi- 
ties. Now, in order to bridle and 
faddle a colt, when he is made, a 
little gentle, take a ſweet waterin 

trench ed and anointed” wit 

honey and. falt, which put into his 


q) fe mouth ; 5 and 0 . place it, that it 
A0. may hang Want! his tuſh; then offer 
tries him the faddle, but with that care 


and circümſpestion, that you fa 
not fright 150 with it, ſufferin 
him to ſmell at it, to be rubbe 
with it, and then to feel it; and af- 


4 ter that, fix it on, ng 15 faſt; 
* and at hat motion he 
155. ſeems Ga Coy, with tf that make bim 
oſt familiar of any other, 


1pro- 
t Ol 
in be 
uſed, 

jj 


Being thus. ſaddled and bridled; 


ead him out to Waters: brin Hi 
n again ; and when he has 550 Y 


C NM 
little reined upon the trench an ho 
or more, take e bridle a 
ſaddle, and, let my go to his meat 


till the evening; 17 iden lead him, 
out as before ; an 1 2 you carry 


him in again to { him up, take. 
off his ſaddle ge, and dreſs 7980 


2 8 him for all night. Ruſtic 


COMMENCE. | "To. commence, 
or initiate a horſs, is to put him to 
the Ae in ad to break 


him. 
"COMPRESSION 5 the hoof 


RE. 5. of a horſe happens by the coronary 
Thel animals being naturally of 


puſhing again the, nut bone; upon 
Which x Long moves, and # <4 
having the action of 4 lever, takes 
for its point of f 5 rt the upper 
and forepart of the foot - bone com- 
prefied ; the nut- bone, which it 
raiſes, and Which puſhes againſt the 
tendon achillis, which tendon 
reſſes the fleſhy, ſole . againſt the. 
Le one; and all Mete combined 
compreſſions produce an inflamma- 
tion upon tlie fleſby ſole, which 
ſpreads all over the other parts. 
trong compreſſions are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by puſhing the thumb upon the 
coronet, which makes a horſe feel 
as ſnarp a pain as if there was a frac- 
ture; when the compreſſion is not ſo 
violent as that it cannot be thus 
known by the 9a onet, it muſt be 


examined hs oot ; the horny 
ſole muſt b 5 a it becomes 

flexible 2 1 10 tool 0 which, muſt. 

be done as nezr the L506 can he; 

— tool muſt be pteſſed; and if the 
orſe is ſenſible « pe that place, we. 
cor” fat aſſured that 27 is a com- 
reſſion of the c 1 1 bone upon 

he nn Raney Dh oper th. of 12 
the compreſſi on has. continued may. 


e Known by the adheſion. of the 
aq ut, elhy "ole; £ for the horſe | 


ble but little after tlie dray 
it de of 10 be. 1155 5 
* by.s the com 


. 
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Fofſe's Obſervations and Diſcoveries 
en Horſes. RS OE TT 
CONSUMPTION. 'That horſes 
are ſubje& to conſumptions or waſt- 
ing diſorders , muſt manifeſt to 
all wh have had any tolerable ac- 
uaintance with their diſeaſes, tho” 
ew have been able to diſtinguiſh a 
true conſumption from an obſtinate 
cold, or other diſorders of the 

breaſt. 3 F 4; 
The cauſe of a conſumption is fre- 
quently from colds that have ne- 
ver been thoroughly cured, but 
have left ſome taint upon the lungs, 
or ſome other of the principal viſ- 
ccra, eſpecially of the parts contain- 
ed in the cheſt ; ſometimes from 
violent inward ſtrains in working 
a horſe beyond his ftrength ; or, 
when he * a cold u = hum, tra- 
yelling a horſe beyond his ſtrength ; 
ridin * journeys without io - 
ing ſufficient food or proper times 
2 baiting and reſt upon the road; 
riding in the night in damp and 
wet weather, and from other ſuch- 
like errors; and ſometimes con- 
ſumptions proceed from weakneſs or 
other faults in the conſtitution; 
ſometimes from pleuriſies, ſurfeits, 
or long continued ſickneſs of any 
kind. 
Fiery hot horſes are the moſt 
bje& to conſumptions; being for 
e moſt part, naturally weak and 
waſhy, and of a hectic diſpoſition. 
When a conſumption proceeds from 
any defect in the lungs, or principal 
viſcera of a horſe, the eyes look 
dull, and a little moift, the ears 
and feet are for the moſt part hot, 
he coughs ſharply by fits, and fre- 
quently with a groaning ; he ſneezes 
much, has an uneafinels or quick 
motion in his flanks ; and often 
leets at the noſe, and ſometimes 
Bio) out a yellowiſh curdled mat- 
ter ; he has but little appetite. to 
food, eſpecially to hay, but will, eat 


hot after it. Sometimes theſe ſymp- 


'dinarily oppreſſed in breathing. All 


CON 
his corn; and is for the moſt 


toms abate, and give hopes of re- 
covery : but the leaſt over exerciſe or 
error in feeding brings them to their 
old paſs. | 
hen a horſe that has any of the 
abovementioned ſymptoms retains a 
tolerable appetite for food, holds 
ont a long while without any great 
abatement of his ſtrength, or loſs of 
fleſh; it is always a good fign: on 
the 8 when he continues 
loſing his fleſh and vigour, it is a ſign 
of decay. When a horſe runs a yel- 
lowiſh gleet from his noſe, or curd- 
led niatter, it always proves mortal, 
and ſhews the lungs to be waſting : 
but if the matter be white and well 
digeſted, and at times abates with 
a gleet of clear water, it is a pro- 
miſing ſign ; eſpecially if the horſe 
be young : but even where the beſt 
N appear, conſumptions of 
tal 


inds are dangerous and uncer- 


n. 
As to the cure, one of the prin- 
cipal things is bleeding, Which 
ſhould be ſmall in quantity, but 
often, eſpecially in the beginning, 
before a horſe loſes tao much of his 
fleſh; a pint at once, or a pint and 
half from ſome horſes is ſufficient, 
which may be repeated as often as 
they appear to be more than or- 


thoſe things that are proper in colds 
are profitable here alſo. The fol- 
lowing balls will likewiſe do greaf 
ſervice, if the horſe be gt 
Take conſerve of red roſes, one 
© ounce ; lucatellus balfain, half an 
© ounce; ſpermaceti, rubbed in 
© mortar, and ſalprunella, of each 
© two drams; ſyrup of corn pop- 
c pies, what is ſufficient to make i 
into a ball to be rolled in liquorice 
© powder gr wheat flour.“ Theſe 
balls may be given one every morn- 
ing for a week ; and if the K 

r 
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found to do ſervice, may be con- 
tinued during pleaſure, till the horſe 
recovers his uſual vigour, and be- 
ins to gather Tenge If the horſe 
ers or runs at the noſe, ſo as to 
induce weakneſs, the following in- 
fuſion may be uſed: _ | 
Take ivy and hore- 
hound, of each an handful; red 
« roſe leaves, half anhandful ; freſh 
« linſeed and liquorice root ſliced, 
© or juice of hquorice, of each half 
© an ounce ; ſaffron, one dram ; 
c anth, one dunce; 
© infuſe them in a quart of boili 
« watery letting the infuſion ſtand 
covered till cold. This may be 
made milk warm, and given every 


morning after the ball, faſting two 
t hours before and two hours after, 
2 allowing him not above à quartern 
1 8 for when ſcalded 
ſt ran is often given, and in great 
f quantities, it hurts a horſe, by re- 


haxing too much; and is greatly 
injurious in all habitual weakneſſes. 
His oats ſhould be the hardeſt and 
ſweeteſt that can be got: and his 
feeds alſa ſmall, that he may not be 
tloyed. His hay ſhould alfo be the 
fineſt; and the duſt well ſhook out 
of it, and given in ſmall portions, 
that he may digeſt it y. But 
nothing contributes more to the cure 
of a conſumption than air and exer- 
ciſe, though any exceſs in the latter 


ds is dangerous and therefore a weak 
ol conſumptive horſe ſhould only be 
val led, or rode by a perſon of a light 


weight: and if ſhort breathed, 


45 ſhould only be walked”: he ſhould 
7 de continued in the air as much as 
7 poſſible upon ſome dry eommon, or 
ach sther place, where the air is good, 
op- which is the moſt likely way to 
e ih bring him to his ſtomach, and con- 
rice *quently to lis ſtrength; and if he 
heſe ends by this „ there 
. ay be ſome hopes of his recovery, 
be 


provided he be . Gibſon's 
Diſeafer of Heres, © EY 


CON 
PeQorals may be given to palliate 
preſent emergent ſymptoms; but as 
diſſections have diſcovered both the 
glands of the lungs and meſentery 
to be ſwelled, and often indurated, 
the whole _ nc on mercurial 
urges, and the following ponderous 
Moraes given — adiatety 4 | 
© Take native cinnabar,. or cin- 
©* nabar of antimony, one pound ; 
* powder very fine; and add the ſame 
+ quantity of gum: guaiacum and 
© nitre; — | * ounce of 
© this er twice a day, wetti 
a 2 F . 5 De 
The ſpring graſs is often extreme« 
ly ſerviceable, but the ſalt marſhes 
are to be prefetred, and even to be 
more depended on than medicines : 
for great alterations are thereb 
made in the blood and juicts: But 
it may be worth obſerving, that a 
horſe frequently relapſes after ap- 
pearances of amendment; when a 
yellowiſh gleet or curdled matter 
runs from his noſe, and he grows 
emaciated z is much addicted to 
ſweat, heaves much with a redu- 
plicated motion, and has a ſhort rat- 
tling cough :- under theſe cireum- 
ſtantes there can be little hopes of 
his recovery, or any future ſervices 
from him ; conſequently, to ſave 
farther expences, the beſt way would 
be to difpatch him as incurable; 
Bariltt's Farriery. ; 
CONTUSIONS, and BLows 
See the article BLOWS. 
CONVULSIONS. Every on 
mult, be ſenſible, that violent 
exceſſive pain in any part of the 
body will excite convulſions ; but 
eſpecially when the pain is in thoſe 
parts where the nerves abound mbſt; 
as the ſtomath, the guts, the mid- 


riff, and tendinous parts of the 


limbs ; and therefore we find hor- 
ſes often convulſed in the gripes and 


„When the nervous parts 
of the guts and bladder are ed 
E 2 with 
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with violent pain and inflammation, 
Sometimes horſes become convulſed 
with wounds in the feet, when the 
tendons in thoſe parts are pricked 
and bruiſed ; or in any other part 
where the tendons are nd. 
Horſes have convulſive diſorders 
ſometimes from a plenitude, and 
fulneſs of blood, which however is 
fometimes eaſily removed; as are 
thoſe that proceed from a plenitude 
in the ſtomach ; or when the guts 
are crammed with dung and ali- 
ment, eſpecially when the dung, by 
long continuance, is grown Þard 
and dp. 

' ConvuLls1ONs from yo fennel 
and other principal bowels. Of 
this kind is that deplorable diſ- 
wg ſo well known, but little un- 
derſtood, Which locks up the jaws 
of a Horſe ſo cloſe, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to force them open by 
any means whatſoever, either to re- 
ceive food or phyſic. Solleyſell calls 
this malady the ſtays evil, or palſy 
- the jaws, though in moſt of its 
ymptoms it is directly contrary to a 
palſy With our Engliſh Farriers, 
it goes under the general name of 
convulſions; and indeed it ſoon 


turns to an univerſal cramp or con- 


vulſion, that ſuddenly ſeizes all the 
muſcles of the body of a horſe, and 
that without any previous ſymp- 
toms, As ſoon as the horſe is thus 
ſeized, his head is raiſed with his 
noſe towards the rack ; his ears 
pricke up, and his tail cocked, 
ooking with eagerneſs as an hung- 
ry . horſe, when hay is put down 
before him ; or like a high ſpirited 
horſe, when he'is put upon his met- 
tle; l that thoſe a are 
ſtrangers to ſuch things, when th 
ſee a horſe ſtand in this —__ 
will ſcarce believe any thing of conſe- 
quence. ails him: but they are ſoon 
convinced, when they ſee other 
ſymptoms come on apace; and that 


» A 
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his neck grows ſtiff, cramped, and 
almoſt immoveable ; and if, a horle 
in this condition lives a- few days, 
ſeveral knots will arife on the ten- 
dinous parts thereof; and all the 
muſcles both before and behind will 
be ſo much pulled and cramped, 
and ſo ſtretched, that he looks as if 
he was nailed to the pavement, with 
his legs ſtiff, wide, and ſtraddling: 
his ſkim is drawn fo tight on all parts 
of the body, that it is almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to move it; and if trial be made 
to make him walk, he is ready to fall 
at every ſtep, unleſs he be carefull 
ſupported : his eyes are fo fixed wi 
the inaction of the muſcles, as gives 
him a deadneſs in his looks; he 
ſnorts and ſneezes often; pants con- 
tinnally with ſhortneſs of breath; 
and this ſymptom increaſes continu- 
ally, till he drops down dead: which 
generally happens in a few days, 
unleſs ſome ſudden and very effec- 
tual turn can be given to the diſ- 


tem | 

oung horſes from four to fix 
years vr ru the' moſt ſubje to it, 
and the l coach breed, and all 
kinds of draught horſes more than 
ſaddle horſes ; the moſt uſual cauſe 
of this univerſal cramp or convulſion 
is from bots in the ſtomach : and 
when it happens to horſes above ſix 
years old, that have been in buſineſs; 
or at a ſeaſon of the year when bots 
do not prevail, then the diſorder is 
for the moſt part owing to other cau- 
ſes, impoſthumations, or ulcers in 
the milf, or ſome other 'of the 

principal viſcera. V nfs 
But it is of uſe in the cure of theſe 
maladies, to diſtinguiſh between an 
univerſal convulſion that takes its 
riſe from vermin in the ſtomach, 
and when it is produced by a diſtem- 
re of the midriff, or any o- 
ther of the principal viſcera. 
When the diſtemper ariſes from 
bots in the ſtomach, it ſeises ſud- 
pu N , . deny, 


we 9 © „ a AST a.c , , a=. oa. a. 
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flenly, and without any previous no- 
tice, appearing with all the ſymp- 
toms * deſcribed, which caſe is 
exceeding dangerous, and the cure 
almoſt impracticable: but when the 
mouth is. ſo-far free from the con- 
vulſions, that a medicine may be ad- 
miniſtered; and that the horſe can 
make a ſhift to lick up a little bran, 
and ſwallow a little white water or 
gruel, there may be ſome hopes of 
a recov ar's + | 
——— this ſort of univerſal 
cramp or convulſion procepdy from 
a diſtemperature of the midriff, or 
any other of the principal. viſcera, 
there are always ſome previous 
ſymptoms that go before, by which 
it may be diſtinguiſhed from the con- 
vulſions that proceed from vermin. 
When this is the caſe, a horſe firſt 
of all falls. off his ſtomach, grows 
gradually weak, feeble, and diſpi- 


, K aid Eos 


oo * 


> 


* rited in his work, and turns ſhort 
(. breathed with the leaſt exerciſe, 

And though the diſtemper advan- 
x ces more ſlowly in this caſe than 
t, in the other that proceeds from ver- 


min, yet it is no leſs dangerous, be- 
cauſe the true cauſe is ſeldom known, 
al it be too late to provide a reme- 
In order to the cure, it will be 
neceſſary to obſerve carefully theſe 
ciſtinftions ; and if a young horſe 
that has been but lately in the deal- 
ers hand happens to be ſeized ſud- 
denly.; and if this falls out in the 
ſpring, and the beginning of ſum- 
mer, without any previous ſymp- 
toms, we may reaſonably conclude 
the diſtemper to be owing to bots in 
the ſtomach, in which caſe no time 
Is to be loſt; but before his mouth 
is quite ſhut up, the following ball 
may be given: Take mercurius 
* dulcis and the powder of diapente, 
* of each half an ounce; make it 
into a ball, with a ſufficient quan- 


* tity of conſerve of roſes; and roll 
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© it in liquorice der or flour 
© and waſh it town whh a hornful 
© or two of warm water.” When 
this ball has been adminiſtered, 
make the following infuſion : © Take 
6 Euren and rue, of each two 
* 
5 ers, one handful; aſſafcetida and 
© caſtor, of each half an ounce ; 
* ſaffron and liquorice-root fliced, 
© of each two drams.' 

Let theſe be infuſed in four quarts 
of boiling water, and when the in- 
fuſion has ſtood till almoſt cold, 
give three or four hornfuls, and re- 

at the doſe three or four times a 

ay. The following ointment may 
be rubbed into the cheeks, temples, 


neck, ſhoulders, ſpines of the back 


- 


and loins ; and wherever there is 
the greateſt contraction or ſtiffneſs : 
© Take nerve ointment, or the un- 
© guentum martratum, of either 
of theſe four ounces ; ointment of 
marſh-mallows, ſix ounces ;*muſt- 
ard-ſeed ground, and Flanders 
oil of bays, of each two ounces; 
oil of amber, two ounces, with a 
© ſufficient quantity of camphorated 
© ſpirits of wine, to make it into a 
© thin liniment.” Muftard-ſeed a- 
lone freſh ground, worked well into 
the affected parts, with camphorated 
ſpirits, may alſo be uſed ſucceſsfully 
to horſes of ſmall value, for out- 
ward application; and internally, 
the following cheap drink, which 
may be given two or three hornfuls 
once nu our hours, Y , 

bo e rue, penn 1, and to- 
© bacco, of wad Aa ; aſſa- fœ - 
© tida, an ounce; boil them in a 
© quart of forge-water ; and let the 
c Wel ſtand conſtantly on the 
© ingredients, and give as the for- 
© mer.” When the Rn are ſo lock · 
ed up, that medicines cannot be 
given by the mouth, it is more eli- 

ible then to give them by way of 
8¹ 9 Y 


lyſter ; fox 
8 Ez - 


©: aa a S a 


arge handfuls; chamomile flow. , 
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: by violence often puts a horfe into 
* fuch agonies, that the ſymptoms are 
thereby increaſed. The infuſion a- 
bove may be given for that purpoſe, 
or the following: © Take rue, pen- 
* nyroyal, and chamomile flowers, 
© of each one handful ; garlic, an 
* ounce; caſtor and aſſa- fœtida, o 

© each half an ounce.” In making 
this glyſter, the herbs are to be boil- 
ed firlt in two quarts of water, for 
ten or fifteen minutes, with the caſ- 
tor and aſſa- fœtida cut in ſmall pie- 
ces, and tied in a rag ; then the 


garlic is to be added, and continued - 


cloſe covered on the fire, for ten mi- 
nutes longer; after which, the li- 
quor is to be poured off into a pan 
or any other convenient veſſel ; af- 


ter that, add of linſeed oil or trea- 


cle, of each four ounces ; and laſt 
of all, half an ounce of unrectifled 
oil of amber, with the treacle and 
the oils mixed with the decoction, 
when it is put into the bag. Give 
this glyter once 'a day, Gibſon's 
Diſeaſes of Horſes. 3 
© Tn this caſe alſo he muſt be ſup- 
tted by nouriſhitig. glyſters made 
df milk-pottage, broth, &c, which 
muſt be given to the quantity of 
ee or four quarts in a day; glyſ- 
ters of this Kind will be retained and 
abſorbed into the blood; and there 
have been inftintes of horſes thus 
ſupported for three weeks together, 
who muſt otherwiſe have periſhed. 
_ Mr. Gibſon mentions ſome extra- 
ordinary inſtances of ſucceſs in ca- 
| ſes. of. this ſort; by theſe methods 
and repeated friftions, which are 
extremely ſerviceable in all conyul- 
five diſorders and often prevent 
their being js, ſet; they ſhould be 
applied with unwearied diligence e- 


* - 


very two or three hours, wherever 


any ſtiffneſs or contractions on the 
muſcles appear; for a horſe in this 
condition never lies goo till the 

de in fame mealure femoved. He 
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takes ieular notice of a horſs 
whoſe jaws were ſo locked up for 
three weeks, that both food and me. 
dicine were forced to be given by 
Ader ;z that not having recovered 
the uſe of his jaws for a fortnight, 
though he now moved them with 
leſs ſtiffneſs, he was determined 
from the known relaxing power of 
opium, to give him half an ounce 
of it diſſolved in one of his glyſters, 
the good effects of which were ſo 
evident by a genera] amendment, 
that he was encouraged to continue 
it in the following mannex : Take 
« Matthew's pill and aſfi-Foetidla, of 
© each an ounce; make into a ball. 
This ball he gave for one doſe, and 
repeate once ; and by this and the 
uſe of the nervous medicines given 
twice a day and gentle purging, the 
horſe was perfectly recovered. The 
uſe of rowels in theſe caſes is. geae- 
rally unſucceſsful ; the ſkin being fo 
tenſe and tight that they ſeldom di- 
geſt kindly, and ſometimes morti- 
by, that if they are applied they 

ould be 'put under the jaws and 
in the b The red- hot ĩron ſo 
frequently run through the foretop, 
and mane, near the occipital bone, 
for this purpoſe, has often been 
found to have deſtroyed the cervical 


t. 

When this diſtemper does not 
proceed from vermin, as ſometimes 
1appens to old horſes that have been 
ſtrained in working, or after ſome 
very bad furfeit, then the mercuri- 
al preparations will be in a great 
meaſuxe unneceſſary, or perhups 
hurtful. In this caſe, the horſe 
ſhould firſt be bled plentifully, un- 
Jeſs he Is low in fleſh, old, or lately 
come from any hard continued duty; 
then you muſt be more ſparing of 
his blood; afterwards give him the 
following nervous ball: © Take afſa- 
© fcetida half an ounce, ruſſia caſ- 
© tor powdered,” two drams ; vale 
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t rian root powdered, one ounce 3 
© make to a hall with honey and 
© oil of amber.” This ball may be 


2 


once, waſhed down with a decoc- 


ned with liquorice or honey; an 
ounce of aſſa-feetida may be tied up 
in a piece of ſtrong coarſe linen-rag, 
and put behind his grinders to champ 
on. The laxative purges and emol- 
lient glyſters ſhould be given inter- 
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'but when the former balls have been 
taken a week or ten days, the fol- 
lowing * be given once a 
day, with the valerian decoction: 
c Take cinnabar of antimony, fix 
s drams ; aſſa - fœtida, h an 
© ounce; ariſtolochia, myrrh, and 


>. .0 


make into a ball, with treacle and 
oil of amber. Bartlet's Farriery. 


roceed from various cau- 


they happen to be of ſome continu- 
ance. A ong, the ne that ac- 
company this kind of convulſion 
are, that the horſe generally looks 
dull about the head, with his eyes 
ſwoln, he is feeble, reels, and tot- 
ters as he moves; his mouth 1 
nerally ſtiff, but not quite ſhut up, 
as in the caſes above deſcribed. 
In order to the cure, let the horſe 
be backraked thoroughly; after 
which let him have plenty of emol- 
lient oily glyſters made of mallows, 
marſh-mallows, the herbs mercury, 
pellitory, and ſuch like: but in pla- 
ces where theſe cannot be readily got, 
they may be made of pot-liquor, 
water-gruel, or any kind of meat 
broth. To three pints, or tyro 
quarts of the liquor, may be added 
a pint of linſeed oil, and half a 
pound of treacle, or a pound of 
rown ſugar; to be given milk 
warm, and repeated every day at 


given twice a day at firſt ; and then 


tion of miſletoe or valerian ſweet- 


mediately to keep the body open: 


© bay berries, of each two drams ; 


ConvuLsSIONS from @ reten- 


"a of the dung and alimgnt. Theſe | 


recovers h 
is ge- 


COR 


leaft, till his dung comes away with 
eaſe, and grows ſoft. His diet 


oped be the belt hay, ſcalded bran, 
calded chaff, or boiled barley, till 
he has been thoroughly emptied ; 
and for ſome time afterwards. At 
firſt, his dung that comes away with 
the glyſters, will be in ſmall hard 
balls ; and ſometimes along with it 
a naſty putrid ſlime, which after 
diſcharged gives great relief. See 
the article BACKRAKING, . 

© Take lenitive eleftuary, and 
© cream of tartar, of each four oun- 
© ces; brown ſugar, two ounces ; 
© mix them in a pint and a half of 
p mild ale; the ale is to be made 
© hot, that the cream of tartar may 
the more eaſily diſſolve in it; after 
: FORE the ſugar, and laſt of all the 
© lenitive electuary.“ This is to 


be giyen in the morning upon an 
empty ſtomach, blood-warm ; and it 
wi 


probably begin to work before 


Wight, and ſeldom makes a horſe 
p ſick, as the ſtronger purges are apt 
ſes ; and only affect the head when 


Il and cci- 
tive. It may be repeated three or 
four times, allowing always two or 
three days reſpite between each 


to do, when a horſe is fu 


drayght ; Keeping him 5 Jn gen 
, 


diet, with pro 14 EXETC & i 
| 1385 vigout. Gibſon 


ubi ſupra. | 
>, or ROPE. See the ar- 
ticle Rr rx. ws 
" CORK of a ſaddle, pieces of wood, 
upon which the bolſters are made 
faſt. This was formerly made 
of cork, whence it ſtill retains the 
name. See the article BOLSTERS. 
CORNER, or ANGLEs of the 
Volt, in the manage, are the extre- 
mities of the four lines of the volt, 
when you work in a ſquare. Guil- 
let, 905 the articles VoLT and 
SQUARE. | 
ORNER-TEETH of a horſe, 


four teeth placed between the mid- 


dle teeth and the tuſhes ; being two 
+ KW Above 


COR 


above-and two'belaw on each fide of 


the jaw, which ſhoot when à horſe 
is five years old, or rather in the 
ſpring before he is fiye: then the 
corner teeth begin to appear, and at 
firſt but juſt equal with the gums, 
being filled with fleſn in the middle. 
Thele differ from the middle teeth, 
in their being more fleſhy on the in- 
ſide; they grow 2 and dif- 
fer alſo from the other fore - teeth in 
the kind of reſemblance they bear to 
a ſhell, whence they are called the 
ſhell teeth, becauſe: they environ the 
| fleſh in the middle half way round; 
and as they grow, the fleſh within 
diſappears, and leaves a diſtin ho]- 
. lowneſs and openneſs on the inſide, 
The corner teeth on the upper gums 
caſt out before: thoſe on the under; 
ſo that the upper corner teeth are 
ſeen before _ below. See — E 

@ borſe, Sol 's Compleat Hor ſe- 
L 2 Diſeaſes of Horſes. 
 » CORONET, or CRONET, of a 


| horſe's foot, is that part round the 


of it where the hair grow- 


very to | | 
oth —9 falleth down upon the hoof; 


or it is the loweſt part of the paſtern 
ich runs round the coffin, and is 

diſtinguiſhed by the hair, which 

joins and covers the upper part of 


no more raiſed than the hoof, nor 
make, as it were, a ridge or . 
ronnd it ; if it does, it is a ſign that 
either the foot is dried up, or that 
there are a great many humours in 
the coronet which do occaſion the 


crown-ſcab, and other ſores to which 


_ that part is Cabje&t: Solleyſell"s Com- 
pleat: Horſeman. 


* CORRECTIONS, in the man- 


age, is uſed for helps or aids 
with ſeverity. See the articles A1Ds- 
and CHASTISEMENTS. | 

Before a horſe is taught any leſ- 


1 fon, you ought to take notice, that 


there are feven helps for his further- 
 ancp therein, or to puniſh him for 


rible, and accompanied with ſtrokes 
and threatnings, 


tion. 6. The ſpur, that is helpful 


is ſtruck hard in the ſide upon any 


and ſmooth, and not painful to tread 
the hoof. The coronet ſhould be ; anc | 
rough, deep and uneven, for the 


you have ſignified your mind to him 
(by ſome token which he may be 
ban brought to underſtand) who would 
ven 


ſides he will carry you ſafer and take 


COR 

faults committed in bis leſſons. 1. 
The voice, which, when ſweet and 
„ with chefiſhings, i,; 
helpful: but when rough and ter- 


| 2 cortection. 2. 
The rod, which is a help in the ſhak- 
ing, and a correction in the ſtrik- 
ing. 3. The bit, an help in its 
ſweetneſs ; the ſnaffle in its ſmooth - 
neſs : but both corrections, the one 
in its hardneſs, and the other in its 
roughneſs, and. both in flatneſs and 
ſquareneſs. 4. The calves of the 
legs, which being gently laid to the 
horſe's ſides are helps, but correc 
tions when you ſtrike them hard; 
as giving warning that the ſpurs are 
about — follow. 5. The flirrup 
and ſtirrup- leather, which are cor- 
rections when ſtruck hard againſt the 
hinder part of the ſhoulder, but helps 
ſt forward in a quick mo- 


when gently delivered in any mo- 
tion that calls for quickneſs and ac- 
tivity, whether on or above the 

und; and a correction, when it 


ſloth or fault committed. 7. The 
ground, that is an help when plain 


upon; and a correction, when 


amendment of a vicious habit con- 
tracted. Ruf. Dit. 
Moſt men whip and ſpur a horſe 
to make him go faſter, before they 
bid him: but that is cruel treatment 
to beat a generous creature before 


obey you if he knew your pleaſure: 
it 18 time enough to correct him 
when he refuſes, or reſiſts you. Do not 
haul his head about with too tight 
a rein; it deadens his mouth; be- 
better care of his ſteps with an eaß 
vere REN" I 


COS 
ind than u heavy one; much de- 
pends u n the quietneſs of the bri- 
dle hand; keep your elbows ſteady, 
and you cannot Hurt his mouth. 
Burdon's Poclet-Farrier. A 
CORVET or CURVErT. See the 
article CURVETS. * 
COSTIVENESS in horſes ſome- 
times proceeds from violent and 
ard exerciſe; eſpecially in hot wea- 
her, which, by increaſing perſpira- 
jon too much; diveſts the blood of 
its thinner ſeroſites, which is the 
auſe of that heat and dryneſs that 
s obſervable in horſes that are bound 
n their bodies. Sometimes coſtive- 
eſs proceeds from a contrary cauſe, 
ir. from ſtanding long at hard meat, 
ithout graſs or other cleanſing di- 
t; and having but little air and 
xerciſe; or having their exerciſe 
only in ſpurts and not continued. 

hen coſtiveneſs proceeds from ei- 
her of theſe cauſes, it is eaſily re- 
jedied, if taken in time. But there 
s another kind of coſtiveneſs in 
orſes, which'is more hard to be re- 
oved, viz. that which ſeems to be 
atural or grown into a habit. 
In the firſt caſe, the cure is eaſy, 
duly by giving him an open diet for 
ome time; and if any thing more 
s wanting, lenitive mild purges are 
he moſt likely to — 1 In the 
econd, when coſtiveneſs 


ns Im.” $0: .& © 


a cooling lax diet, it is no leſs 


nt ves, as Glauber's ſalt with leni- 
re ve electuary, viz. four ounces of 
m ach diſſolved in warm ale or wa- 
be r, and repeated every other day, 


orſe's body is thoroughly opened ; 


kerciſe. Oily glyſters may alſo do 
rvice in this cafe; and when theſe 
ings are complied with, two or 


pree purges will probably finiſh the 
r 


* 


proceeds 
nly from want of air and exerciſe, 
nc 


fly remedied with proper leni- 


wing him at the ſame time air and 


COU 
But that ſort of coſtiveneſs which 
ſeems natural to the conſtitu- 


tions of ſome very good horſes is 


not eaſy to be removed; and we 
ſeldom find it neceſſary to bring ſuch 
horſes into a contrazy habit: fer 
where this is natural, and proceeds 
from the power and force of digeſ- 
tion in the ſtomach and guts, 26 
ſometimes happens, and the horſe 
is otherwiſe in perfect health, no 
inconvenience will ariſe from it, 


and it is obſerved, that ſuch horſes 


are able to endure great fatigue and 
labour. However, it is proper to 
give ſuch horſes at all convenient 
times an opening diet : for if this 
habit by any accident happens to 
increaſe and grow into an obſtinate 
coſtiveneſs, ſo as to produce ill ef- 
fects, as heat, dryneſs of the conſli- 
tution, little ſcabby eruptions over 
the ſkin, and a rough coat, it will 
then be neceffary to remove it in 
ſome d , which cannot be done 
but by a continued uſe of emollients, 


and a looſe opening diet along with 
them. Purges 


are here 72 neceſ- 
ſary. Gibſon's Diſea Horſes. 
Fo ; Nothing has —_ 
perplexed the practitioners in farrie- 
ry than the cure of a ſettled cough, 
which, if it is of long continuance, 
without the other ſymptoms of a 
cold, frequently degenerates into 
aſthmas, broken wind, or conſump- 
tions, 25 

The cauſe of a ſettled habitual 
cough is ſometimes wy colds. 
that have never been perfectly cured, 
ſometimes-to a pleuriſy, peripneu- 


mony, or malignant fevers, that 
nth ſcalded bran every day till the 


have left a taint upon the lungs, or 
other principal viſcera, which pro- 


- duce tubereles and hard ſchirrous 


ſubſtances; from whence an irregu- 
lar circulation of the blood in the 
lungs, and the want of a free paſ- 
ſage of the air, which in the:conſe. 


quence, muſt naturally produce a 


/ cough 
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hog and an inordinate working that they can hardly be. dragged 2. 
of the flanks, as often as a horſe is long at firſt, till they have been out 
put upon any briſk action. Some- ſome time in the air; though then 
times a ſettled cough proceeds from they will perform beyond expeQa. 
little eroſions in thoſe parts, ſome- tion. Theſe are propel 1 — 
times only from a ſuperfluity of tic caſes, and ought to be diſtin. 
tough phlegm, and mucilaginous guiſhed in their ſymptoms fron 
Juices | the glands, and that purſiveneſs and thickneſs we ( 
ranches of the wind pipe; and in ſame horſes, occaſioned by ta 
ſometimes from polypuſes or fleſhy full or foul feeding, want of exer- 
ſubſtances engendered in the large ciſe, or their being taken up fron WY - 
blood veſſels. oa winter graſs. But theſe two laſt ca. 
dome horſes are ſubje& to nervous ſes are eaſily cured by proper diet 
coughs, when the nerves that are "and exerciſe; the one by lowering 
diſperſed on the lungs and midriff „his Keeping 3 the other by increz- 
happen to be clogged or obſtructed. * Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes, 
Now, when a horſe has a ſettled he above aſthmatic caſe often * 
cough of any kind, the ſigns and proves very obſtinate : but if it hay. 
diagnoſtics are carefully to be ob- pens to a young horſe, and th 
ſerved, which diſtinguiſh one cough cough is not of long ftanding, it i 
from another; becauſe, without greatly relieved, if not totally cured, 
that, it is impoſſible to find. out the by the following method. If the 
method of cure. Thus, if a horſe's - hoſe is full of fleſh, bleed him plen. 
cough. is of long ſtanding, attended tifully ; if low in fleſh, more ſpar 
- with loſs of appetite, waſting of fleſh ingly, which may occaſionally be 
and weakneſs, it denotes a conſump- repeated on very great opprellion 
tion; and that the lungs are full and difficulty of breathing, in pro- 
of knotty hard ſubſtances called tu- portienate quantities. 
bercles, which have often, been diſ- As mercurial medicines are foun{ 
covered on diſſection. See the ar- remarkably -uſeful in theſe caſe, 
- ticle CONSUMPTION, * a mercurial ball (with tw 
The following ſigns denote when drams of calomel) over night, ani 
the cough proceeds from phlegm, à common purge-the next morning; 
and ſlimy matter that ſtuffs up the or the following, which is recony 
veſſels of the lungs. The horſe's mended by Me. Gibſon ; * Tak 
flanks have a ſudden and quick mo- * gum banum, ammoniacun, 
tion; he breathes thick, but not and alla-fgetida, af each tw 
with his noſtrils open, like a horſe © dramy ; fine aloes, one ouncy Br: 
in a fever, or that is broken winded, fſaffron, one dram; oil of ann bi 
his cough is ſometimes dry and -* ſeeds, two drams; oil of ambe; 
[1 ; and ſometimes moiſt, before one dram; with honey enougl * 
which he wheezes and rattles in his © to form it into a ball.“ The he 
throat; and ſometimes throws out might be repeated at proper inte: 10 
of his noſe and mouth great gobs of vals with the uſual cautions. I * 
: white phlegm, eſpecially after drink - the intermediate days, and for ſont 
ing; or when he begins or ends his time after, one of the followiy 
-gexerciſe, which diſcharge commonly balls may be given every morning 
2 great relief. Some of theſe © Take cinnabar of antimony fine 
horſes wheeze and rattle to ſuch a © levigated, fix ounces; gum am 
degree, and are ſo thick winded, moniacum, galbanum, and uh 
FOOT) e _ 
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} fertida, of each two ounces ; gar- 
lic, four ounces ; ſaffron, Fal 
an ounce; make into a paſte for 
| balls, with a proper quantity of 
honey. 

Thele balls are extremely well cal- 
tulated for this purpoſe ; but if they 
are thought too expenſive, the cor- 
ial ball may be given with an eighth 
part of powdered ſquills, and bar- 
badoes tar; or equal | ora of 
he above and cordial ball may be 


deat up together; and where th 
6, an be afforded, 'balſam of peru, 


alſam of ſulphur, and flowers of 
benjamin would undoubtedly, added 
o the cordial ball, make it a more 
ficacious medicine in caſes of this 
ort, as thus: Take of the 
pectoral or cordial ball, one 


ed | | 

| und ; balſam of peru, half an 
the | roxy balſam of ſulphur, ani- 
10 ſated, one ounce; flowers of ben- 
% jamin, half an ounce ; honey, as 


much as is ſufficient to form them 
into a paſte ; give the ſize of a 
pigeon's egg every morning.” 

Exerciſe in a free open air 1s very 
erviceable, and the diet ſhould be 
noderate. Horſes ſubje&t to any 
nward oppreffion of the lungs 


an ould never be ſuffered to have a 
Ni delly full; that is, they ſhould ne- 
1 er be permitted fo to diſtend their 
I omach with meat or water as to 


dreſs againſt the midriff, which of 
aourſe would hinder reſpiration. 
heir hay ſhould even be a ridged, 


8 piven in fmall quantities, and ſprink- 
ain ed with water; and their uſual al- 
15 owance both of corn and water 
5 


hould be divided into feveral por- 
ions: by ſuch a regulation in Per 
lorſes may be ſo recovered as to do 
great ſervice; and in all diſorders 


"SP the lungs, it is what ſhould prin- 
"I tpally de DN teridel _ * 
ef The following are the ſymptoms 
i Fa dry cough, or aſthma. The 
e rich this congh, eats 


At 
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heartily, hunts, and goes through 
his buſineſs with alacity » appears 
well coated, and has the figns 
of perfect health: yet he ſhall 
articular times almoſt inceſ- 
fantly, without throwing up any 
thing, except that the violence of the 
cough will cauſe a little clear wa- 
ter to diſtil from his noſe. Though 
this cough is not periedica), yet 
ſome of theſe horſes cough moſt in 
a morning after drmking. This 
be ſtiled a nervous 
aſthma in a horſe, as probably it 
chiefly affects the nerves in the mem 
branous parts of the lungs and mid- 
riff; and 1s a caſe very doubtful, 
at beſt, if not incurable: but when 
the horſe is young, the following 
method may be ſucceſsful : Take 
away firſt a moderate quantity of 
blood, then give him two drams of 
calomel, mixed with -an ounce of 
diapente, for two nights ; and the 
next morning, a purging ball: keep 
him well cloathed and littered, an 
feed him with ſcalded bran 
warm water. | a 
Once in eight or ten days, this 
purge may be repeated, with one 
mercurial ball only given over night. 
The following balls may then be 
taken, one every day, about the. 
ſize of a pullet's egg ; the horſe faſt- 
ing two hours afterwards ; and 
ſhould be continued two months or 
longer, to be of real ſervice : * Take 
© native cinnabar, or cinnabar of 
© antimony, half a pound; gum 
© puaiacum, four ounces ; myrrh 
and gum ammoniae, of each two 
© ounces ; Venice ſoap, half a 
c 3 the cinnabar muſt be 
© finely levigated as before obſery- 
© ed, and the whole mixed up with 
© honey or oxymel ſquills.” _ 
The following alſo will be found 
an uſeful remedy in obſtinate dry 
coughs. * Take gum ammonia- 
cum, ſquills, and Venice ſoap, 
: | | « of- 


cov 
of each four ounces ; balſam of 
c ſulphur, with anniſeeds, one 
© onnce; beat up into a maſs, and 

given as the former.” 
| Theſe mercurial and ponderous 
medicines are well adapted to open 
obſtructions in the lunpgs, and to 
vent thoſe little knots or tuber- 
cles, which ſo frequently ulcerate, 
and lay the foundation of an incura- 
ble malady or - conſumption : but 
the common pectorals alone will a- 
vail nothing in old ſtubborn coughs; 
their efficacy being loſt in the long 
tour they have to make before they 
come to the lungs; and indeed were 
it otherwiſe, without they had ſuch 
werful openers joined with them, 
they would be of little conſequence : 
for where there are any expectations 
from medicines, ſuch are chiefly to 
be relied on which have a power of 
diſſolving and attenuating the viſcid 
humours,' opening the ſmall ob- 
ſtruſted veſſels, and promoting all 
the natural ſecretions, Some young 
horſes are ſubje& to coughs on cut- 
ting their teeth; their eyes are alſo 
affected from the ſame cauſe. In 
theſe caſes always bleed; and if the 
cough is obſtinate, repeat it, and 
give warm 'maſhes, which in gene- 
ral are alone ſufficient to remove 
this complaint. But when the 
cough is an attendant on worms, 
as it often is in young horſes, you 
muſt give ſuch medicines as have a 
power to deſtray thoſe animals; par- 
ticularly mercurial phyſic, at pro- 
8 and intermediately, 
alf an ounce of ethiops mineral, 


mixed up with the cordial; or pec- 


toral balls may be given every 
Hay. See the article O RMS. 
Bartlet's Farriery. ade ark'y 
COUNTER, or BREAST of a 


hoxſe, is that part of a horſe's fore- 

hand which lies between the ſhoul- 

flers and under the neck. Guillat. 
A large and full breaſt or coun» 


eo uv 
ter is always eſteemed in light of 
ſmall ſized horſes : but in Dutch er 
Friezland horſes, they are commonly 
too large, which makes them heavy) 
however for horſes that are defi 
for draught, large and broad coun- 
ters do very well, becauſe they ena- 
ble them to draw with the greater 
eaſe, and the harneſs palls them 
leis : but to balance that adyan. 
tage, ſuch breaſts or counters make 
them much more heavy; having 
that means the perfect quality of 2 
cart horſe, who, the more he is tied 
to the nd and the bigger, the 
better he is. Solleyſell's Compleat 
Horſeman. 127 
COUNTER-MARK ED. A 
horle is ſaid to be counter- marked, 
when his teeth are artificially made 
hollow by a farrier's graver; and a 
falſe mark is made in the hollow 
2 in imitation of the eye of a 
n, with intent to make people 
think that a horſe is not above fix 
years old, and ſo conceal his age. 
See the article AGEg' of à borſe. 
Guillet. +. 4} 
1 ber? 2 d= 
of the „is the liberty of the ac- 
tion hors 2 of a horſeman, acquir- 
ed by practiſing in the 2 lo 
that in all the motions made by the 
horſe, the horſeman does not incline 
his body more to one ſide than to 
another; but continues in the mid- 
dle of the ſaddle z' bearing equally 
on his ſtirrups, in order to give the 
horſe the ſeaſonable and r aids, 
Thus we fay, This gentleman keeps 
his counterpoiſe ſo well, that he is 
always prepared againſt the fur- 
izes and diſorderly motions of the 
rſe. See the article SEAT. Gullet, 
COUNTER-TIME, the de- 
fence or reſiſtance of a horſe that in · 
terrupts his cadence, and the mea - 
ſure of his manage. This is occa- 
ſioned, either by a bad horſeman, 
or by the vicious humour _ ” 
ug RICE: F 
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Lorſe: thus we ſay, This leaping 
horſe has made two or three coun- 
r-times, and, inſtead of raiſing 
his fore quarters, has continued to 
erk behind. This horſe has broke 
the juſtneſs of his manage by his 
counter-time,. and the rider has but 
orrily ſeconded the aids of the bri- 
dle with the aids of the heels. 
COURSE, or RACE, a word 
hich, though. not received in the 
manage, ſignifies upon other occa- 
ſions, a gallop at full ſpeed, where 
ſay, This barb is a good courſer 
and well winded. Guillet. | 
CRACKS, CLEFTSS, or 
HOPS, in the heels of a horſe. 

See the article CHOPS. | 
When this is the caſe, or the heels 
are full of hard ſcabs, it is neceſſa- 
to begin the cure with poultices 
ade either of boiled turnips and 
ard, with a handful of linſeed pow- 
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ix ered, or oatmeal and rye r, 
e. ith a little common turpentine and 
e. hog's lard boiled up with ſtrong beer 


grounds, or red wine-lees. The 
digeſtive ointment being applied to 
e ſores, for two or three days, with 
ither of theſe poultices over it, will, 
by ſoftening them, promote a diſ- 
harge, unload the veſſels, and take 


06 down the ſwelling ; when they may 
to de dried up with the following dry- 
d. ng water: Take white vitriol 
ly and burnt alum, of each two oun- 


ces; egyptiacum, one ounce; 
lime water, a quart, or three 
pints; waſn the ſores with a ſponge 
. in this three times à day, 
and apply the common white 


the ointment ſpread on tow, to an 
lt, ounce of which may be added two 
de- drams of ſugar of lead. See the 
in. rticle GREASE... Bartlet's Farriery. 
ea · ee SCRATCHES. ' | 
ca- Sand CRACKS. See the article 
an, AND CRACKS. | 

the CRAMP, a kind of convulſion. 


the article CONYUL$IONS, 


' 


CRE 
For cramps or convulſions in the 
ſinews, ſee, the article SN W. 
CRAPAUDINE, or Tread upon 
the coronet, an imperfection in a 
horſe's foot; being an ulcer on the 
coronet, whence iſſues a filthy mat- 
ter, which by its ſharpneſs dries up 
the horn beneath the part where the 
tread is made; and forms a kind 
of groove 5 . down to the 
very ſnoe. Horſes of manage, which 
do not croſs their legs enough in 
paſſaging, but knock and hit fre- 
queotly their coronets in one and 
ſame place, with the nails of 
their ſhoes, may very readily occa- 
ſion ſuch ulcers ; of which th will 
halt very much, if they be not look- 
ed to _ kept clean, However 
t are or no great conlequence, 
7 come for themed in 
ja ay umn e fore. Sol- 
4, Compleat Horſeman. 
_CRATCHES, a N on the 
paſtern under the fetlock, and ſome- 
times under the hoof z whence it is 
diſtinguiſhed into the finewy cratch+ 
eo, which affect the ſinews, and thoſe 
upon the coronet, called the quit- 
tors. See the article QUITTORS, 
Guille/, 0 | 
CREAT, in the manage, an 
uſher to a riding maſter, or à gen- 
tleman bred in the academy, with 
intent to render hamſelf capable of 
teaching the art of riding the great 
horſe, Gulli. n nt why fie, 
CREPANCE is a chop or cratch 


in a horſe's legs, given by the ſpun- 


ges 2 the — 24 the — 

er feet, croſſing an king again 
the other kinder foot. This cratch 
degenerates into an ulcer, which is 
cured by waſhing it with warm wine 
and urine, and (if accompanied 
with a ſwelling and inflammation) 
applying the white honey charge. 
lack ſoap with ſpirit of wine is al- 
ſo very 1 remedy. Quillet 
and Rafic Dis. „„ 
* CRE. 
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* CRESCENT. A horſe is ſaid 
to haye a creſcent, when the point, 
or that part of the coffin bone, or 
little foot, which is moſt advanced, 
falls down and preſſes the ſole out- 
wards : and the middle of the hoof 
above the toe ſhrinks, and becomes 
flat, by reaſon of the hollowneſs be- 
neath : though theſe creſcents be 
really the bone of the little foot, 
which has left its place, and fallen 
downwards, ſo as the underpart of 
the foot, that is of the ſole and the 
toe, ars round, and the hoof a- 

bove thrinks in. Ruflic Di#. 
CREST-FALLEN is an im- 
perfection or infirmity in a horſe, 
when the upper part of his neck on 
which his mane grows, called the 
ereſt, hangs, either on the one ſide 
or on the other, not ſtanding up- 
right as it ought to do. This pro- 
ceeds for the moſt part from po- 
verty, caufed by ill keeping, and 
eſpecially when a fat horſe falls a- 
way ſuddenly upon any inward 
ſickneſs. The remedy is as follows : 
firſt raiſe it up with your hand, and 
ru it as it ought to ſtand ; then 
a perſon ftanding on the fide the 
creſt falls from, hold up the creft 
with one hand, and thruſt out the 
bottom of it with the other, ſo that 
it may ſtand upright. This being 
done, draw a hot iron, broad on the 
edge, on that ſide through the ſkin 
(drawing his neck firſt at the bottom 
of the creſt, then in the middle of it, 
and laſtly at the ſetting on of the 
hair) and no deeper than on the o- 
ther ſide from whence the creſt falls ; 
then gather up the ſkin with your 
hand and apply two plaſters of 
fhoemakers wax laid one againſt the 
other at the edge of the wound ; 
and with ſmo ſplints ſtay the 
kin, that it may fhrink neither up- 
ward nor downward, Then clip 
away all the ſpare ſkin which you 
had gathered with your hand with 


ERY 
à pair of ſciſfars, and ſtiteh the ſig 
together in divers places with a nee- 
= 3 7. ; and ſtitch the 
8 e rs, to prevent it 
fs breaking. And laſt of all, 
anoint the ſore with-turpentine, hon- 
ey and wax, melted together, and 
e places which you drew with the 
hot iron, with a piece of greaſe 
made warm; and thus de twice e- 
very day till it be whole. But you 
muſt be ſure to take care that your 
lints ſhrink not ; though after all, 
e beſt cure for this malady is to 
let the horſe blood, and to keep him 
yy well: for the ſtrength and fat. 
neſs will raife the creſt again. Ruſ- 
tir Dit. 
CREVICE, a chop, cleft, chink 
or crack. See CRacks, &c. Guil. 


tet. | 
CRIB-BITING, or Tick, 2 
fort of vice, or rather ill habit, to 
which many horſes are addicted; 
and which conſiſts in a horſe's catch- 
ing hold of the * of the manger, 
ſucking in the air, and fwallow- 
ing it down by gulps, till he » 
ſometimes ſo full that he is ready to 
burſt. Some do it only on 8 
collar reins, and ſome on every "pot 
and gate they can come at. Tu 
vice 1s more common in London 
than any where elſe, and may either 
come upon horſes from very lov 
feeding, while they are young and 
have craving appetites, or > Bus; 
by ſtanding much at the eld, while 
they are ſhedding their teeth : for 
then their mouths are hot and their 
gums tender and itching, which 
may make them more readily ſuck 
in the air to cool their mouths. The 
beſt way to diſcover this vice i, 
when one looks into a horſe's mouti 
for his age, to take notice that hi 
fore-teeth are not worn: for when 
a horſe has been long aceniſemed toi 
this vice, the teeth will not meet i 
ſome places by the breadth * one's 
| | ger, 
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The coach breed are the 
oft ſubject to it, and a horſe never 
ſes this ill habit during his Whole 
fe z and indeed all the methods hi- 
erto uſed to break it have proved 
effectual. Horſes that crib are 
t of ſmall value; they drop a 
eat part of their food unchewed, 
hich makes them almoſt always 
ok lean and jaded, with a ſtaring 
dat; and con - A of them 
e able to endute much labour; be- 
les they are frequently ſubject to 
e gripes and other maladies, which 
e owing to their continual ſucking 
d filling themſelves with air. Gib- 
's Di caſe: of Horſes. 
CRICE in the heck, an infirmity 
hich hinders a horſe from turning 
is neck any way, or taking his 
deat from the ground, without great 
hin and uneaſineſs. In order to 
re a crick in the neck, it is pre- 
ribed to thruſt a ſharp hot iron 
rough the fleſh of the neck in five 
laces, at three inches diftance one 
om another ; taking care that no 
new be injured ; and to rowel all 
F them with horſe-hair, flax, or 
ap, for fifteen days; anointing 
e rowels with ho eaſe ; in 
hich caſe the neck will ſoon be 
ſtored. Or elſe, bathe his neck 
ith oil of pepper, or oil of ſpike, 
ry hot; and roll it up in wet hay 
r rather litter, keeping him very 
Farm. Ruffic Dick. 
= CROATS, or CRAVvArs, hor- 
g A t from Croatia in Hunga- 
=, which for the moſt part beat 
pon the hand, and bear up to the 
ind, that is, bear their neck high, 
nd thruſt out their noſe, ſhaking 
eir head. Guillet. 7 
CROSS. To make a croſs in 
drvets, to make a croſs in Balo- 
des, is to make a fort of leaps or 
ws, with one breath "forwards, 
ackwards, and fideways, as in the 
pure of a croſs, ''Some talk of 
1 
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making a croſs in caprioles : hut 
that cannot be, for the horſes that 
ſhould make caprioles backwards 
would appear reſty; and ſuch as 
we call ramingue, which would 
not work according to the juſt ex- 
actneſs of the manage. Not to 
mention, that the moſt vigorous 
horſe that is cannot with one breath 
mark the whole croſs in caprioles. 
Guillet. | 

| CROUP of a horſe, is the extre- 
mity of the reins above the hips, 
The croup of a horſe ſhould be la 
and round, ſo that the tops of the 
two haunch bones be not within 
view of each other; the diſ- 
tance between theſe two bones the 
better : but yet it is OL 
if they be too high, which is called 
horn hipped ; though that blemiſſi 
will in a meaſure diſa A 
if he can be made fat and 7 
The croup Thould have its compaſs 
from the haunch bone to the very 
dock, or onſet of the tail, and ſhould 


be divided in two by a channel or 
hollow all _— to the very dock. 
A Rocking CRovy is when 2 


horſe's fore quarters go right, but 
his croup in walking ſwings from 
ſide to fide : when ach a horſetrots, 
one of his haunch bones will fall, 
and the other riſe, like the beam of- 
a balance, which is a ſign that he 
is not very vigorous. Rig. Diff, 
To gain the CROUP, in the ma- 
nage, is when a horfeman makes 2 
demitour upon another, in order to 
take him upon the croup. If in a 
combat, you are hard put to it by 
your enemy, make a demipyroet at 
the end of the paſſade, and gain his 
crop. Ge. 
ithout flipping the CRovr, is an 
expreſſion uſed for volts and à gal- 
lop ; and fignifies without traverſing 
or letting the croup go out of-the 
volt or tread of the gallop, Guillet. 
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CROUPADE, in the manage, 
is a leap in which the horſe pulls 
up his hind legs as if he drew them 

to his belly, Croupades are 
higher leaps than thoſe of curvets, 


* 
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which, keep the fore and hind quar- 


ters of the horſe in an equal height, 
fo that he truſſes his hind legs under 
his belly, without yerking, or ſhew- 
ing his ſhoes. Croupades differ 
from caprioles and balotades in this, 
that in croupades the horſe does not 
yerk, as he does in the other two 


airs 
- High croupades are croupades 
raed above he ordinary height, 
See the article YERK. Cuillet. 
CROWN-SCAB, in horſes, an 
humour that breaks out round the 
coronet ; is very ſharp and itching, 
and attended with ſcurfineſs. Moſt 
uſe only ſharp water for the cure of 
it : but the ſafeſt way is to mix it 
with ſome marſh-mallows and yel- 
low baſilicon, equal parts, ſpread 
upon tow, and laid all round the 
coronet, and at the ſame time let 
the horſe have a doſe or two of phy- 
ſic, or a couple of diuretic drinks, 
ſuch as are preſcribed under the ar- 
ticle GREASE. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of 
Horſes, and Bartlet's Farriery. 
ROWNE D. A horſe is ſaid 
to be crowned, when by a fall or 
any other accident, he is ſo hurt or 
wounded in the knee, that the hair 
ſh2ds and falls off without growing 
again. Guillet. | | 
CROWNED PASTERN - JOINT. 
See the article PASTERN-JOINT. 
CRUPPER, the buttocks of a 
| Horſe, the rump; alſo a roll of lea- 
ther put under a horſe's tail, and 
drawn up by thongs, to the buckle 
behind x $ addle, ſo as to keep him 
from caſting the ſaddle forwards up- 
o his neck. 4 Dif. 
-CRUuPPER-BUCKLES, | 
ſquare buckles, fixed to the ſaddle- 
pee behind, to faſten the crupper ; 
I 7 
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each buckle having a roller or two 
on, to make it draw eaſily. Id ibid. 

CURB, in the manage, a chain 
of iron made faſt to the upper par 
of the branches of the bridle, in x 
hole called the eye, and running o- 
ver the beard of the horſe. The 
curb of a horſe's bridle conſiſts of 
the following parts, 1. The hook 
fixed to the eye of the branch. 2, 
The chain of SS or links. 3. The 
two rings or mails. Large curbs, 
provided they are round, are al- 
ways the moſt gentle. But car 
muſt be taken that it reſt in its pro- 
per place, a little above the beard, 


otherwiſe the bit-mouth will not 


have the effect that may be expected 
from it. Dick. Ruft. 

To give a lap upon the Cury, 
is to ſhorten the curb by laying one 
of the mails or S-like joints of the 
chains over the reſt. . Gnillet. 

CURB, in Farriery. As a ſpavin 
riſes among the bones of the fore 
part of the hock, ſo a curb takes its 
origin from the junctures of the ſame 
bones, and riſes on the hind part, 
forming a pretty large tumor over 
the back part of the hind leg, at- 
tended with ſtiffneſs and ſometimes 
with a pain and lameneſs. A curb 
proceeds from the ſame cauſes that 

roduce ſpavins, viz. hard riding, 
ins, blows, or kicks. The cur 

at firſt is generally eaſy enough ef. 
feed by bliſtering repeated two or 
three times or oftner. If it does not 
ſubmit to this treatment, but grow; 
exceſſively hard, the quickeſt ani 
ſureſt way is to fire with a thin iron, 
making a line down the middle from 
the top to the bottom, and drawing 
ſeveral lines in a penniform man- 
ner pretty deep ; and then, to apply 
a mild bliſtering plaiſter or ointment 
over it, This method will intirely 
remove it. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Hor- 
fes, and Bartitt's Farriery. See tht 
artiele SPAVIN, 
| | CUR- 
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CURTAIL a horſe, i. e. to 
dock Kim, or cut off his tail. Cur- 
tailing is not uſed in any nation in 
Europe, or elſewhere ſo much as in 
England, by reaſon of the great 
carriage heavy burdens our 
horſes are continually employed in 
carrying or drawing; the r 
being of opinion, that the takin 
off theſe joints makes the horſe's 
chine or back much ſtronger, and 
more able to ſupport a burden. 

The manner of performing the 
operation of cuftailing is firſt, to feel 
witli your finger or thumb, till you 
have found the third joint from the 
ſetting on of the horſe's tail; hav- 
ing Leas this, raiſe up all the 
har, and turn it backwards; then, 
taking a very ſmall cord, and wrap- 
ping it about that joint, pull it 
with both your own and another 
man's ſtrength, as ſtrait as poſſibly 
you can; after this, wrap it about 
again, and draw it as ſtrait or ſtrait- 
r than before; and thus do three 
or four times about the tail with all 
poſſible ftraitneſs'; and make faſt 
he ends of the cord; after that, 
take a piece of wood, the end of 
vhich is ſmooth and even, of a juſt 
eight with the ſtrut of the horſe's 
ail, and ſet it between the horſe's 
hinder legs, having firſt trammelled 
all his four legs, 
vay ſtir; then lay his tail upon it; 
and taking a large, ſharp* ftron 
nife made for that purpoſe, ſet the 
doe thereof as near as you can be- 
ween the fourth and fifth joint; 


on, nd, with a large {mith's hammer 
om triking upon the back of the knife, 
ing ut off the tail. 1 
an- If you ſee any blood iſſue, you 
ply ay know that the cord is not ſtrait 
ent nough, and therefore you ſhould 
rely lraw it ſtraiter; but if no blood fol- 
of ows, then it is-well bound. When 


Þurning iron, made of a round form; 


that he can no 


g proper 
mo 


ou have done this, take a red hot 
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of the full compaſs of the fleſlr of 


the horſe's tail, that the bone there- 


of may not go through the hole; 
with this ſear the fleſh till it be mor- 
tified; and in the ſearing you will 
clearly ſee the ends of the veins ſtart 
out hke pap heads: but you muſt 
ſill continue ſearing till you find 
that all are moiſt, ſmooth, plain 
and hard, fo that the blood cannot 
break through the burning ; then 
you may boldly unlooſe the cord; 
and after two or three days, when 
you perceive the ſore begin to rot, 
then do not fail to anoint it with 
freſh butter : or elſe with hog's 
greaſe and turpentine, till it be 
whole. Ruft. Dift. See the article 
DoCcKiNG. | 
\CURVETS, or CorvEerTs, in 
the manage, an air in which the 
horſe's legs are more raiſed than in 
the demivolts ; being a kind of leap 
up and a little forwards, wherem 
the horſe raiſes both his fore-feet at 
once uy advanced (when he is 
going ſtraight forward and not in a 
circle) ; and as his fore-legs are fal- 
ling, he immediately raiſes his hind · 
legs as he did his fore; that is, e- 
ually advanced, and not one be- 
ore the other: ſo that all his four 
legs are in the air at once; and as 
he ſets them down, he marks but 
two times 3 them. Fe Horſes that 
are very dull or v ery are im- 
Tor: — they being the 
difficult air that they can make; 
and requiring a great deal of judg- 


ment in the rider, as well as pati - | 


ence in the horſe to perform it. 
CUTTING, in the manage, is 
when the horſe's feet inter fare; or 
when with the ſhoe. of one foot he 
beats-off the ſkin from the paſtern 
joint of another wof. See the ar- 
ticle INT ERTK RSR. 
Jo Cur, or GBLD a horſe, is to 


render him impotent, after which 


h6-is- called: a gelding, by way of 
* kd ons os fr 
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diſtinction from a ſtone horſe, 
the article GELDING. 
The beſt way to cure a horſe of 
biting and kicking is to geld him. 
To CuT the Round, or CUT the 
Volt, is to change the hand when a 
horſe works upon volts of one tread, 


See 


CUT 


ſo that dividing the volts in two, he 
turns and parts upon a right line, 
to recommence another volt. In 
this ſort of manage the riding maſ- 
ters are wont to cry conpex, coupeꝝ 
le Rond, cut, cut the Round, 
Guillet. 
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APPLE-BAY, in the manage, 
is uſed for a horſe which has 
marks of a dark bay colour: ſuch 
are alſo called, bays a miroir. Guil- 
let's Gent. Dif. P. 1. in voc. See 
the article Bay. ; 
DAPPLE-BLACK,,z black 
horſe having ſpots or marks blacker 
and more ſhining than the reſt of his 
ſkin. Guillet. See BLACK. 
DECEIVED. A horſe is faid 
to be deceived, when, upon a demi- 
volt of one or two treads, working 
for inſtance to the right, and not 
having yet furniſhed above half the 
demivolt, he is preſſed one time or mo- 
tion forwards, with the inner leg ; 
and then is put to a repriſe upon the 
left in the ſame cadence with which 
he began. He thus regains the 
lace where the demivolt had been 
2 to the right, and works to 
the left. A hor. may in this man- 
ner be deceived on any hand. Guil- 
tet. | | 
DEER's NECK. See the article 
NECK. | 
DEFECTS and FauLTs which 
ought chiefly to be avoided in buying 
of Forſes are, according to Mr. Gib- 
ſon, ſuch as follow. If a horſe has 
a lameneſs in any part that is 
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eaſily perceived ; if a horſe's limbs 
are ſwelled ; if he has ſpecks or 
defluxions on his eyes; if he ſtartlcs 
and flies off at the ſight of common 
objects; if his feet are ſo plainly 
bad, as to make him go cripling 
along; if he heaves at his flanks, 
and coughs. "Theſe and many more 
ſuch like are defte&s that cannot be 
hid, even from thoſe who perhaps 
know but little of a horſe. When 
2 mau is about to chuſe a horſe, f 
he be i.ever ſo good a judge, yet lu 
mult be forced to take ſoine things 
upon truſt, unleſs he be allowed : 


ſufficient trial: for ſeveral defects in 
a horſe are of ſuch a nature that the 


cannot be eaſily diſcovered till 1 
ebe has had him a ſhort time un 
is own keeping: for inſtance; ſons 
horſes when turned ſix or ſeven yean 
old are ſubje& to a dry, chronieal 
fixed cough, which comes upd 
them at uncertain times, eſpecially 
when ſuch horles happen to catch: 
freſh cold. ei 
The goodneſs or badneſs of tht 
eyes is another thing wherein the 
beſt judges are ſometimes miſtaken. 
It is not always the clearneſs of tit 
eye that denotes its goodneſs, but. 
man is alſo to form his judgmen 
' roll 
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trom other indications, particularly 
from the form and manner of the 
eve, which includes not only the 
body of the eye, but the eye-lids, 
eye-brows, and all the parts beJong- 
ins to it. For a more particular 
account of the deficiencies and faults 
of this organ, ſee the article EYE. 
The knowledge of the feet is 
reckoned more eaſy than that of tlie 
eyes. A thin, weak foot is juſtly 
reckoned a very great defect in a 
horſe ; neither is a very ſtrong foot 
always the moſt eligible z but is 
liable to ſeveral accidents. See the 
articles FEET, HEEL, Hoor, &c. 
Other things to be regarded in a 
horſe are, his ſhoulders, cheſt, el- 
bow, limbs, &c. for an account of 
each of which parts ſee the articles 
SHOULDERS, &c. | 

Accidents to which the limbs are 
liable are ſplents, windgals, ring- 
bones, curbs, &c. Sce the articles 
LiMBs, SPLINTS, &c. | 
Another thing to be regarded 1s 
the carcaſe or body of a horſe, which 
compriſes his ribs, flanks, back, &c. 
the properties whereof we have al- 
ready conſidered under the articles 
CARCASS, &c. 

Other things to be regarded in a 
orſe is his wind, which may be 
kaſily known by the motion of his 
flanks, and ſome other ſigns. For 
other defects obſervable in horſes 
bne ſhould feel under his jaws, that 
he be free from inflated kernels ; 
he ſhould not have a large fleſhy 
ead, nor a groſs thick neck; neither 
ould he be leaf-eared, nor have 2 
geer's neck. When the hocks ap- 
proach near together, and the feet 
tand out, and ſtraddling, he will 
ways appear with a remarkable 
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ſually ſubject to the greaſe and 
ther infirmities. The temper of 
horſe oiight alſo to be regarded. 
\ ſullea, ill-conditioned horſe en- 


\ 


eanineſs ; fleſhy-legged horſes are . 
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dangers every one that comes near 
kin” Os 04 other hand, a fearful 
horſe both endangers himſelf and his 
rider, more than a vicious horſe that 
has courage. A horſe that js very 
hot and fretful is no leſs to be a- 
voided ; and a dull, heavy, phleg- 
matic horſe is the very reverſe of one 
that is hot and fiery ; and his quali- 
ties are eaſily known, notwithitand- 
ing all the arts of the dealer to put 
lite and ſpirit into him. Gibſon's 
Diſeaſe of N | | ES 

The vice of crib-biting we have 
already taken notice of under the 
article CRIB-BITING. See the ar- 
ticle Vicks in horſes. _ | 

DEMI AIR, or DEMI VOLT, 
in the manage, one of the ſeven ar- 
tificial motions cf an harſe ; being 
an air in which his fore-parts are 
more raiſed than in terra a terra: 
but the motion of the horſe's legs is 
more quick in the latter than in the 
demivolt. See the article TERRA A 
TERRA, and VOLT. fo 

DEVUIDER, a term in the aca- 
demies, applied to a horſe that, in 
working upon volts, makes his 
ſhoulders go too faſt for the croupe 
to follow; ſo that, inſtead of going 
upon two treads as he ought, he 
endeavours to go only upon one, 
which comes from the reſiſtance he 
makes in defending againſt the heels; 
or from the fault of the horſeman, 
that is too haſty with his hand. Sce 
the article HAS TEN. Guillet. 
DIABETES is a frequent and 
profuſe ſtaling, attended with great 
weakneſs, loſs of fleſh, and often 
with an atrophy and decay. | 

A diabetes is generally the reſult 
of long continued ſiekneſs, old ſur- 
feits, or the effect of hard riding, 
hard labour, with low feeding, by 
which the ſeroſities of the blood be- 
come too much attenuated ; and the 
horſe, by a continual piſſing, is al- 
kay 5 craving after water, And 
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when this happens to a horſe of a 
weakly conſtitution, it becomes very 
difficult to remove it. He ſoon loſes 
both his fleſh and appetite, grows 
feeble, his hair ſtares, and his bones 
ſtick out ; his eyes look weak and 
watry; and when it is of a long 
ſtanding, he grows unfit for all kind 
of buſineſs ; and if the piſſing in a 
true diabetes is not ſoon conquered, 
it uſually ends in rottenneſs. 

The cure of young horſes that 
are addicted to pits from fearfulneſs, 
which caſe is to be diſtinguiſhed from 
the true Diabetes, depend very much 
upon gentle uſage: for fear is ſo ſtron 
an affection in a horſe, that where it 
prevails, it is feldom overcome by 
any other means : and if this con- 
tinues, the piſſing will increaſe ; 
and ſcarce any remedy will be able 
to prevent its return. 

f the horſe be of a tender, weak - 
ly conſtitution, he ſhould neither be 
indulged m too much water or too 
much moitt diet, of any kind, eſ- 
pecially ſcalded bran and other hot 


maſhes which relax the kidneys : but 


ſhould rather conſtantly be kept to 
dry food, unleſs ſome other diſorder 
ſhould require the horſe to be kept 
open : his water ſhould be fmall in 
quantity, and often; his exerciſe 
2 and unconſtrained, till he 
ecome more ſettled, and grow 
more familiar ; and then the fre- 
quent piſſing will probably leave 
him. When the ſtaling, as it ſome- 
times may do, proceeds from any 
fudden ill uſage, as too much wa- 
ter and hard riding after it, ſo as to 
weaken the tone of the kidneys, 
by throwing too great a load upon 
them, it may be cured by a contrary 
treatment; and if the horſe be luity, 
with high feeding and pampering, 
it will be proper to bleed. and give 
a ſlender dry diet, and to ride him 
| gently after his water. Rowellin 
_ purging may alſo help in ſuch, 
caſes, 8 


the bark will require twice boiling 
| before its virtue can be drawn out 
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But if a horſe has a true diabetes, 
loſes his appetite and ſtrength, piſſes 
often and in great quantities; if he 
has had a ſurfeit, or any other lin. 
gering ſickneſs previous to the cther, 
e ought to be treated with reſtrin- 
gents, and with a proper mixture of 
balſamic and agglutinant medicines, 
to heal and ſtrengthen the kidneys, 
ſuch as the following : 
© Take conſerve of roſes, two 
ounces ; lucatellus balſam, one 
ounce ; ſpermaceti, and Japan 
earth or bole, in fine powder, two 
drams; diaſcordium, half an 
ounce ; make into two balls, with 
a ſufficient quantity of ſtarch, and 
© roll them in liquorice powder 
© flour.” Let one of theſe be giy. 
en in the morning, and the other 
between the horle's feeds in the af. 
ternoon 3 and after each, about 
four hornfuls of the following de 
coction: Take Jeſuit's bark 
© bruiſed, four ounces ; the roots 
© of biftort and tormentil, of each 
© two ounces z gum arabic, thre 
© ounces; red roſes dried, one 
© ounce ; boil in two gallons d 
© lime water, to the conſumption 
of one half; pour off the decoc- 
© tion, and while it is warm, dit 
© ſolve in it an ounce of diaſcords 
© um. | 
Theſe things may be continue 
for ſeveral days; and if the hort 
begins to recover his appetite, and 
his piſſing abates, it will then be 
proper to renew the ſame things, and 
repeat them for ſome time; theſe ia 
gredients may be boiled over a f. 
cond time, in the ſame quantity 
lime water, adding freſh roſes, fu 
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The gum arabic may alfb be r. 
ou Ry and if the horſe be of valus 
a pint cf red wine may be added i 
the decoction, when it is clear 
. 9 ö i 


DIS. 
His food ſhould be dry and nou- 


riſhing, viz the cleaneſt oats, and 
the fineſt hay that can be got. Air 
and exerciſe is very neceſſary, but 
that ſhould be very moderate, un- 
til the horſe recovers ſome degree of 
ſtrength. , 

The above practice recommended 
by Mr. Gibſon is very injudiciouſly 
Wccnfurcd by Mr. Reeves in his Trea- 
% upon Farriery lately publiſhed, 
Mr. Wood in his Supplement to 
is Treatiſe of Farriery has abund- 
zntly ſhewn. 

DIAPENTE, in the farrier's 


DERS. | 
DIAPHRAGM, or MiDRrirF, 
n the anatomy of a horſe. See the 
article MIDRIFF. | 
DIARRHOEA, or Lax. See 
he article Lax and SCOURING. 
DIASTOLE of the heart, in 
anatomy. See the article PULSE. 
DIET, the regimen, or courſe 
pf living proper in regard to health. 
dee the articles EXERCISE, FEE D/ 
NG, &c. | 

Far the ſeveral diets * in fe- 
fers, ſtrangles, lax and ſcourings, 
urfeits, Kc. See the articles FE- 
ER, STRANGLES, &c. 
DitET-DRINKs. See the article 
URINK. 

 DISARM, in the manage. To 
liſarm the lips of a horſe, is to 
eep them ſubje&, and out from a- 
dove the bars, when they are ſo 
arge as to cover the bars, and pre- 
ent the true preſſure or appu- of 
he mouth, by bearing up the hit, 
nd ſo hindering the horſe Geling the 
ffects of it upon the bars. Give 
our horſe a bit with a cannon 
oupe, or cut, which will diſarm 
is lips; or elſe put the olives upon 
Im, which will have the ſame ef- 
ect, Guillet. 

DISEASE, or SICKNESS, is an 
nuſual circulation of the blood, or 


diſpenſatory. See the article Pow- 


DIS 


the circular motion of the blood aug- 
mented or diminiſhed, either through» 
out the whole body, or ſome port of 


it; in contradiſtinction to health, 
which is the faculty of performin 
all the actions proper in the — 
perfect manner; and all the effects 
of theſe actions are ſuch as regard 
certain determined motions, or the 
change and alteration of what is re- 
ceived into the body. 

In all diſeaſes, particular regard 
muſt be had to the ſymptoms moſt 
urgent; or, in plainer terms, to the 
moſt dangerous ſigns or tokens of 
the diſtemper, as for example, if a 
horſe be ſeized with a hæmorrhage 
or violent bleeding from a wound” 
or otherwiſe, the main buſineſs is to 
ſtop it, and afterwards to conſider 
of proper medicines to remove the 
cauſe; in like manner, if a horſe 
(or as is moſt frequent a colt) be 
in the ſtrangles, bleeding, glyſters, 
ſweating, and other evacuations are 


immediately required; ſetting aſide 


all other conſiderations of ſickneſs. 
Secondly, it there be ſeveral diſ- 
eaſes at one and the ſame time, re- 
gard muſt be had to them jointly; 
only taking this along with you, 
that the moſt dangerous enemy is to 
be firſt encountered. | 
- Thirdly, if the indication or fi 
of the diſeaſe be taken from the 
blood, it is to be conſidered that all 
diſorders thereof depend on the cir- 


-cutatory motion being increaſed or 


diminiſhed ; and that all the chang- 
cs in the texture and quality of the 
blood, as alſo in its quantity, are 
attended with either a diminution or 
increaſe of the -blood's velocity. 
Therefore, if the quantity is too 
much augmented, b * and o- 
ther evacuations are nece ay but 
if its quantity is diminiſhed, then 
reſtoratives, reſt, and nouriſhin 

food may be required. And if this 
laſt proceeds from any error in the 
* 2 
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ſtomach, cauſing loſs of appetite, 
&c. then thoſe things which create 
hunger, and promote digeſtion, are 
to be adminiſtered; and if the craſis 
or texture of the blood, be chang- 
ed, as is uſual in long continued 
ſickneſs, then it may be neceſſary 
(having due regard to other inten- 
tions) to preſcribe ſuch things as 
may cores the vitiated mals. 
Fourthly, when the diſtemper pro- 
ceeds from an increaſe or diminu- 
tion of ſome ſecretion or diſcharge, 
the cure for the moſt part conſiſts in 
enlarging the ſecretions which are 
too ſparing, and reſtraining ſuch as 
are too liberal, 

Fifthly, as in man ſo in horſes, 
nature is the beſt and ſureſt guide; 
and therefore, the farrier ought di- 
ligently to follow her, becauſe when- 
ever ſhe finds herſelf oppreſſed, ſhe 
endeavours to diſlodge the enemy ; 
and to that end, tries the neareſt 
and propereſt means. Bracken's Art 
of Farriery. 

This being ſufficient upon the 
nature of diſeaſes in general, the rea- 
der will find each particular one 
treated of under its proper name. 

For the general ſigns or ſymp- 
toms of diſeaſes, ſee the article 
SICKNESS. 

DISTEMPER. See the pre- 
ceeding article. 

DISUNITE. A horſe is ſaid to 
diſunite, that drags his haunches, 
that gallops falſe, or upon an ill 
foot. See the article GaLLOP- 
FALSE. ; | 
DOC, in the manage, is uſed 
for a large caſe of leather, as lon 
as the dock of a horſe's tail, which 
ſerves it for 'a cover, and is made 
faſt by ſtraps to the crupper; hay- 
ing leather thongs that paſs between 
his thighs; and all along the flanks 
to the ſaddle ſtraps, in order. to 
keep the tail tight, and to hinder 
it from vhilking about. Guillet, © - 
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DockinG @ horſe, the opera. 
tion of cutting off his tail. See the 
article CURT AIL. 

In regard to the docking of hor. 
ſes, though it is an operation ſo 
common, and in general ſo fucceſ;. 
fully executed, yet, as it does now 
and then miſcarry by an inflamma. 
tion and gangrene ſucceeding, whick 
fometiraes are communicated to the 
bowels, it is thought proper to lay 
down ſome general rules and direc- 
tions, both in relation to the ope- 
ration and the ſubſequent manner cf 
treating the ſymptoms ; and as theſe 
moſt probably ariſe from the tendons 
of the tail ſuffering by an injudici- 
ous application of the knife, or ſcar. 
ing iron, or an improper ſeaſon for 
the operation, or a diacraſis of the 
blood ; we ſhall firſt obſerve, that the 
very hot or cold manths are by no 
means proper for that purpoſe. We 
are next to obſerve, that this oper- 
ation ſhould always be performed 
by inciſion, or the chopping engine; 
the knife being paſſed through the 
tail above, while it lays on the 
block. Laſtly, we ſhall obſerve in 
regard to the ſearing iron, that it 
ſhould be ſmooth and better poliſh- 
ed than thoſe generally uſed ; and 
ought to be rubbed clean on a wool- 
en cloth before the application to 
the ſtump ; otherwiſe the ſparks 
which fly from the iron are apt to 
occaſion great pain with ſwelling 
both to the ſheath and fundament: 
nor ſhould it ever be applied flam- 
ing hot, for then it brings the burnt 
part away with it; and as it r- 

uires a re- application, in order to 

orm a new eſchar on the- veſſels, 
the bone by theſe means is frequent- 
ly left too much expoſed, ſo that it 
is often a conſiderable time before it 
is covered. ' 

| Farriers ſeldom apply any thing 
to the ſtump ; which need only be 
anointed with the wound —_— 
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and, when the eſchar is digeſted off, 
may be waſhed with alum or lime 
water; but if an inflammation en- 
ſues, with a diſcharge of thin mat- 
ter, let the, wound be digeſted by 
dreſſing it with doſſils of lint dip- 
ed in an ounce of Venice turpen- 
tine divided with the yolk of an egg, 
to which half an ounce of tin&ure 
of myrrh may be added; over this 
dreſſing, let a bread and milk poul- 
tice be applied; and then let the 
rump be often bathed with oil of 
roles and vinegar ; bleed largely, 
and obſerve the cooling medicines 
preſcribed under the article Fg- 
VER ; and if the fundament is ſwel- 
led, and the inflammation at all 
ſuſpected to be communicatad to the 
bowels, let cooling emollient glyſ- 
ters be injected two or three times a 
day; ſhould a gangrene enſue, add 
ZEgyptiacum to your dreſſings, and 
ſpirits to the fomentation; and ap- 


4 ply over all a ſtrong- beer poultice, 
; with London treacle, twice a day. 
he Bartlet's and Burdon's Farriery. See 
he the article NICKING. 
1 DOCK-PIECE of @ horſe ſhould 
t he large and full rather than too ſmall: 
h. if ahorſe gall beneath the dock, greaſe 
nd the part every day, and waſh it with 
. ſalt and water or good brandy, but the 
to latter is the moſt effectual remedy, if 
ks the horſe will endure it. Solleyſell 
to and Dif. Ruſt. | 
g DOUBLE. A horſe is ſaid to dou- 
t: ble the reins, when he leaps ſeveral 
ol times together to throw the rider, 
-nt Thus we ſay, this Ramingue dou- 
ge. bles his reins and makes pontelviſes. 
to See the article .RAMINGUE, and 
ls, PONTELVIS., | 5 
* DRAUGHT, in the farriers diſ- 
ti penſatory. See the article DRINK, 
* DraucuT-Horſe, in farming, a 
fort of coarſe made horſe deſtined 
ing for the ſervice of the cart or plough. 
be In the choice of theſe horſes, for what 
5 s called the flgw ddraught, they are 
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to be choſen of an ordinary height, 
for otherwiſe when put into * 
cart one draws unequally with the 
other, and the tall ones hang upon 
the low ones. The draught-horſe 
ſhould be large bodied and ſtrong 
loined, and of ſuch a diſpoſition, as 
rather to be too dull than too briſk, 
and rather to crave the whip than 
to draw more than 1s needful, 
Mares are the fitteſt for this uſe for 
the farmer, as they will be kept 
cheap, and not only do the work, 
but be kept breeding, and give a. 

early increaſe of a foal, of the ſame 
Lind: and fit to be bred to the ſame 
AN They ſhould have a good 

ead, neck, breaſt, and Ae 
for the reſt of the ſhape is not of 
much conſequence. Only for breed - 
ing the mare ſhould have a large 
belly, for the more room a foal has 
in the dam, the better proportioned 
it will be. Draught-horſes ſnould 
be always kept to that employ. 
Some put them to the ſaddle on oc- 
caſion, but it does them great harm, 
alters their pace, and ſpoils them 
for labour. The draught-horſe 
ought to have a large broad head, 
becauſe horſes of this ſhaped head 
are leſs ſubje& than others to diſ- 
eaſes of the eyes. The ears ſhould 
be ſmall, ſtrait and upright 5 the 
noſtrils large and open, that he may 
breathe with the more freedom. I 
horſe with a full and bold eye al» 
ways promiſes well, On the other 
hand, a ſunk eye and an elevated 
brow are very bad agns. The horſe 
is eſteemed fitteſt for this purpoſe 
alſo, that has a large and round 
buttock, which neither ſinks down 
nor.cuts. He muſt have a firm and 
ſtrong tail, and the dock muſt be 
thick and well furniſhed with hair, 
and placed neither very me nov 
very — The legs ſhauld be ra- 
ther flat and broad than round. 
The roundneſs of the leg being a 

F 4 a fault 
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fault in a horſe deſtined to labour 
that will ſoon ruin him. As to the 
hinder-legs, the thighs ſhould be 
fleſhy and long, and the whole 
muſcle which ſhews itfelf on the 
outſide of the thigh ſhould be large 
and very thick. Nothing is fo eſ- 
ſential to the health of theſe ſervice- 
able creatures as cleanlineſs : if they 
are fed ever ſo well, and not kept 
clean, they will be ſubject to nu- 
merous difraſes. 

The ſervant who has the care of 
them ought to be up very early, and 
to clean the racks and mangers from 
all filth. The currying of them 
ought to be carefully performed e- 
very morning, but not in the ſtable, 
for the duſt to fall upon the other 
horſes, as it is too often done. Af- 
ter the horſes are duſted, they ſhould 
daily twiſt a whiſp of ſtraw hard up, 
and wetting it in water, rub the 
I ſhoulders and body with it. 

any of the diſeaſes of draught- 
horſes, which are not owing to naſ- 
tinefs, are owing to bad water; 
ſuch as are too raw, too muddy, 
or too cold, being all improper. If 
there be any running ſtream in the 
neighbourhood, they ſhould always 
be had to that to water, every day 
in ſummer, but in winter, wel- 
water 1s warmiſh, and is better for 
them. If there be a neceſſity of 
giving them well-water in ſummer, 
it muſt be drawn up ſome hours be- 
fore the time, and expoſed to the 
ſun-beams in tnbs or troughs ; 
marſh-water or that of lowland 
ditches is worſt of all. When the 
8 horſe has drank his wa- 
ter, he ſhould have his oats given 
him, and theſe ſhould be carefully 
ſifted, and the manger duſted firſt, 
It is a common practice as ſoon as a 


horſe is come in from his work, to 


rub down the legs with a hard whiſp 
of hay; but the beſt judges of hor- 
s, abſolutely condemn this, and 


- their oats ſhould be given them, and 
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obſerve, that this rubbing of the 
legs after hard labour, brings down 
humours into them, and makes 
them ſtiff. s 

The rubbing itſelf is wholeſome, 
but the doing it when the creature 
is hot is the miſehief ; while a horſe 
is in a ſweat it is a great relief aj 
refreſhment to him to have his body 
rubbed down, but when he is cool 
is the proper time to rub his legs, 
The racks are to be well ſupplied 
with hay, and the horſes mou be 
left to reſt and cat, about two hours, 
and then led to water; after this 
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they ſnould then go to work again. 
In the evening, when the Rbom 
of the day is over, the firſt thing 
to be done, is to examine the feet, 
and ſee if any thing is amiſs about 
the ſhoes 3 and what earth or gra- 
vel is lodged in the foot, between 
the ſhoe and the ſole, is to be pick- 
ed out with a knife, and ſome fr:th 
cow-dung put in its place, which 
will cool and refreſh the part. 
A very material thing for th: 
(naps Tee of all ſorts of cattle, 
ut of none ſo much as draught- 
horſes, is freſh and clean litter ; 
this is a thing too often neglected in 
the care of theſe creatures, and ma- 
ny even negle& the cleaning away 
the old litter on purpoſe, leaving 
it there to imbibe more moiſture, 
that it may be the better manure 
for the land, It is true, that by 
this the dung is enriched and will 
go farther; but the benefit they 
reap from this, is nothing in com- 
ariſon of the miſchief they do the 
horſe in the mean time; for the heat 
this gives his feet, is alone enoug! 
to ruin him. The owner often 
finds the effect of this, witheu! 
knowing the cauſe ; the horſe be. 
comes tender footed and weakly, 
and is unable to do his buſine!, 
though fed in the beſt manner that 
cal 
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en he; the dung in this caſe is left 
under him, that there may be ſome 
advantage from his feeding, and 
the diſtemper is increaſed inſtead of 
being relieved, till in the end the 
horſe is generally rendered uſeleſs. 
Autor. anonym. aud Sportſman's 
Dictionary. ; 
DRENCH, among farriers, a 
phyſical draught or potion given a 
horſe by way of purge. Sce the 
next article. 

DRINKS, in the farrier's diſpen- 
ſatory, include chiefly all kinds of 
infutons, decoctions, and ſuch mix- 
tures as have a great deal of their 
eficacy owing to their management; 
or are not reducible to any other 
form. And here we are not to con- 
fine ourſelves to fingle draughts or 
potions only, but preſcribe Jarger 
quantities, ſuch as may be meaſured 
out into draughts in their due pro- 
portion, according to the exigency 
of particular diſtempers, where a 
great many and often repeated 
drenches are neceſſary before the 
cauſe can be removed. Gibjon's 
Farrier's Diſpenſatory. 

Moſt horſes take things more 
willingly that are ſweet and palata- 
ble, than things that are bitter and 
of an ill taſte; and therefore, their 
mecicines, but efpecially their 
drinks, ſhould be fo contrived as to 
be as little as poſſible diſagreeable 
= nd nauſeous. In drenching hor- 
ſes, it is uſual to draw up their 
heads pretty high with a cord faſt- 
encd round the upper jaw, holding 
up the horie's head in that poſture, 
till the drink has run tows bi ſto- 
machi; 'otherwiſe it is apt with his 
champing to return back and run 
out of his mouth, eſpecially when 
the taſte js diſagreeable to him. 
But when a horſe is full of blood, 
when his lungs are inflamed, his 
breath ſhort, as frequently happens 
in very great colds and fevers, the 
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beſt way to adminiſter theſe medi- 
cines without danger to the horſe, 
is in the firſt place to contrive his 
drink ſo as it may paſs down with 
the leaſt trouble and labour. Drinks 
ſhould not only be made as free as 
poſſible from ſuch things as may ſet 
the horſe a ſtraining violently to 
cough, but ought to be made with 
mucilaginous and balſamic ingre- 
dients; and ſometimes, when the 
caſe requires it, with oils and unc- 
tuous medicines joined with proper 
deterſives, of which examples will 
be given under each particular ma- 
lady where drenches are neceſſary 
to be adminiſtered. 

When à horſe is drenched, he 
ſhould be kept faſting ſeveral hours 
before, and after it ; the ingredi- 
ents that compoſe the drench ſhould 
be good in their kind, and ſuited to 
the diſtemper ; when a horſe is in- 
wardly ſore, he ought to be treated 
very carefully, and ſhould ſtand a 
few minutes to reſt, before his head 
is raiſed up : for his drink ſhould 
have only one or two hornfuls at a 
time, and then his head ſhould be 
let down a few minutes, that he ma 
recover his breath before his head is 
drawn up for the ſecond draught, 
and fo allo for the remainder. Af- 
ter the laſt of his drink, he ſhould 
be let to ſtand two or three hours be- 
fore he is ſet forward to his rack. 
Gibſon's Diſcaſes of Horſes. 

DRINKING of horſes immedi- 
ately after hard riding, &c. is very 
dangerous; and therefore uy 


- ſhould not be ſuffered to do it, ti 


they be thoroughly cooled, and have 
eat ſome oats : for many horles, by 
drinking in ſuch caſes, have died 
upon it, or become extremely ſick. 
A horle after violent labour will 
never be the worſe for being kept 
half a day from water, but may be 
killed by drinking an hour too foon. 
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DROPSVY. All our Engliſh au- 
thors and ſome Italians have enu- 
merated the dropſy among the diſ- 
eaſes of horſes, and ſome affirm po- 
fitively, thæt they have cured it in 
all its difterent kinds: but that which 
chiefly happens to horſes is what the 
farriers call the univerſal dropſy, 
and ſhews itſelf more or leſs in all 
the external parts of the body, but 
eſpecially the legs and thighs, as 
they are the moſt dependent. 

Fhe cauſe is from all kinds of ill 
uſage, but eſpecially from bleeding 
and purging horſes beyond their 
ſtrength: for theſe unſeaſonable e- 
vacuations render the blood languid, 
and flow in its motion; and for 
want of ſpirits, it has not force 
enough to reach the paſſages of the 
Ein, ſo as to make the uiual diſ- 
charge: but its ſerous parts burſt 
through the ſmall veſſels, and are 
depoſited under the {kin or the fleſhy 
pannicle. 

The ſigns are a laſſitude and wea- 
rineſs, faintneis and a difficulty of 
breathing, loſs of appetite, and a 
change of a horſe's colour from ba 
to dun, or from black to a duſkiſh 
colour, and from white to an aſhy 
complexion, and the like ; his hair 
vill ſhed with the leaſt rubbing, and 
the pits of your fingers will remain 
wherever there 1s a ſwelling. 

Although purging to exceſs is 
ſometimes the cauſe of this diſtem- 

r, by reaſon it divelts the blood of 
its ſpiritous and balſemic parts, yet 
to attenuate the viſcidities of its 


ſerum, and to make a diſcharge of. 


what is ſuperfluous, purging muſt 
ain be made uſe of; and when 
that is performed, with proper me- 
dicines, it is of no ſmall moment in 
the cure: but theſe muſt be ſuch as, 
beſide their purging quality are en- 
dued ſo as to communicate warmth 
and vigour to the blood, &c. for 
which purpoſe the following is chief- 
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to be preferred: * Take of jalay 

one ounce and a half; gamboge, 
two drams ; ſeeds of dwarf-elder, 
two ounces; ginger and nutmeg, 
of each half an ounce ; make all 
theſe into a fine powder, and form 
them into two balls, with as much 
turpentine as is ſufficient for that 
© purypoſe.* Let theſe be dipt in oil, 
and given with the uſual precay-. 
tions. They muſt be repeated eve- 
ry other day for a fortnight or 
longer, and on thoſe days he docs 
not purge, an ounce or ſix drams of 
antimony may be given him. 

And becauſe ſweating is alſo of 
the greatelt ſervice in this diſorder, 
when it can be promoted, the fol. 
lowing doſe may be given and re- 
peated, as often as there is occaſion: 
© Take old venice treacle, four 
© ounces; Mathew's pill, twodrams; 
* camphire and ſalt of hartſhorn, of 
beach fifteen grains; mix them all 
© well together, and give them in a 
© quart of hot ale.“ Some parti- 
* — regard is to be had to a horſe's 
diet in this caſe : for although it 
would be inconvenient to feed him 
high, yet while he undergoes ſo 
much cleanſing by purging, ſweats, 
and other evacuations, his aliment 
ſhould be ſomewhat proportioned to 
it; and therefore he may be allow- 
ed a large meaſure of clean oats 
every day after the operation of his 
wo! bo with an ounce of the ſeeds 
of dwarf elder, and two ounces ct 
caraway ſeeds ſtrewed _—_ them, 
Gibſon's Farrier's New Guide. 

DRY-MEAT, in the manage, 
is uſed for corn and hay. Atter 
taking the horſe from grats, or houſ- 
ing him, he is frequently put to dry 
meat. Guallet. "IT 

DUKE'S OINTMENT, in the 
farrier's diſpenſatory, a preparation 
recommended to. be rubbed on the 
withers, hams, or any other part of a 


harſe, when they happen to be 1 
L 
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ed, or ſwelled by blows or bruiſes; and 


is ſaid for the moſt part to take down 
the ſwelling, abate the heat and in- 


flammation, without bringing to 


ſuppuration. It is alſo very good 
to anoint any part that is mangy. 
The preparation is as follows : 
Take clear and pure linſeed oil, 
one pound; flour of brimſtone, 
four ounces 3 put them into a 
matraſs or glaſs vial, with a long 
neck, letting it ſtand in a mode- 
rate heat of ſand, for the ſpace of 
an hour ; after which, augment 
the heat, and keep it up to the 
ſame degree, till the flour be per- 
fectly diſſolved ; melt a pound of 
tallow, boar's or horſe greaſe, 
with four ounces of wax in ano- 
ther veſſel ; whereinto muſt be 
poured the linſeed oil and flour of 
brimſtone, before they be quite 
cold; and removing it from the 
fire, ſtir the ointment with a tice 
of alcanet till it is quite cold,” 
Gibſon's Farrier's Diſpenſatory. 
ULL, in the manage. The 
common marks of a dull, ſtupid 
horſe, are white ſpots round the cye, 
and on the tip of the noſe, upon any 
general colour Whatever. Though 
the vulgar take theſe ſpots for ſigns 
of ſtupidity, yet it is certain they 
are the marks of the goodneſs of a 
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horſe z and ſuch horſes as have them 
are very ſenſible and quick upon the 
ſpur. Guillet. 

DUN-COLOUR of a horſe, ſee 
the article CoLour. - 
DUNG of @ horſe, ſhould be ob- 
ſerved upon a journey. If it be too 
thin, it is a ſign that either his wa- 
ter was too cold and piercing, or 
that he drank too greedily of it; if 
there be among his ordure whole 
grains of oats, either he has not 
chewed them well, or his ſtomach 
is weak : and if his dung be black, 
dry, or come away in very {mall and 
hard mers, it denotes that he is 
over heated in his body. Viſcous 
or ſlimy dung, voided by a race- 
horſe, ſhews that he is not duly pre- 
pared, in which caſe garlic balls are 
to be adminiſtered to him ; and he 
is to be duly exerciſed, till his or- 
dure come from him pretty dry and 
without moiſture. Solley/ell. 

DUST and SAND will ſometimes 
ſo 1 the tongues of horſes that 
they loſe their appetite. In ſuch 
caſes give them bran well moiſt- 
ened with water, to cool and refreſh 
their mouths; or moiſten their 
mouths with a wet ſpunge, to in- 
duce them to eat. | 

Beat the DusT. 


Sce the article 
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AR, in comparative anatomy, 
| is divided into the external and 
internal: the external is that part 
which a horſe moves backward and 
torward at plcaſure, and is ſo well 
known, that there needs but little 
10 be faid about it. Its ule is partly 


fox ornament, and partly to gather 
all ſounds, and tranſmit them to 
the internal, 75 

The internal ear conſiſts of ſeve- 
ral parts, Which are very curious, 
and are ſęated in the cavity of the 
os petroſum, The firſt of theſe is the 

drum, 
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drum, with its cord and muſcles. 
The drum is a very thin and tranſ- 

arent n an expan- 
ion of the ſofter proceſs of the au- 
ditory nerve; it is very dry, that it 
may the better contribute to hear- 
ing; and ſtrong, that it may the 
better endure loud ſounds, or any 
other external injuries: for if once 
this be broke, or any way relaxed, 
a deafneſs muſt unavoidably enſue. 
Within this membrane there is a 
_— called the concha, wherein 
are four little bones, which are 
bound together by a ſmall ligament 
proceeding from the cord of the 
drum; the firſt is called the ham- 
mer, which lies upon the ſecond, 
called the anvil ; the third is named 
the ſtapes, or ſtirrop, but in a horſe 
it is triangular like the greek letter a. 
Upon the upper part of the ſtirrop, 
the longeſt foot of the anvil ſtands. 
'The fourth is called the orbicular 
bone; it is of a round ſhape, and 
tied with a flender ligament to the 
ſide of the ſtirrop, where it is faſt- 
ened to the anvil. Theſe bones are 
a defence to the drum, and preſerve 
it from being torn, or beat inwards 


by the violent vibrations of the out- 


ward air in loud ſounds, and are 
thus aſſiſting to the ſenſe of hearing: 
when the external air beats upon 
the drum, it is driven againſt the 
hammer, which ſtrikes upon the an- 
vil, as the anvil beats againſt the 
ſtirrop ; and as this force 1s more or 
leſs exerted, ſo the ſtirrop opens the 
oval window more or leſs, and pro- 
portionably the ſound appears loud- 
er or lower. 

The cavities within the os petro- 
ſum are in number three; the firſt 
«wherein theſe four little bones are 
ſituatcd, is called the concha, from 
its reſembling the ſhell of a tabor, 
When the membrane is ftruck upon 
by any outward ſound, the echo is 
made in this cavity as in a common 
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drum. There are in this cavity di. 
vers inſtruments, whereof ſome are 
for pulſation, as the four little bones 
abovementioned. Some are for con- 
ducting the air into the other cavi- 
ties, ſuch are the two ſmall perfora. 
tions called the windows ; and a 
third fort are thoſe by which the 
pituitous matter collected within 
this cavity is diſcharged towards the 
palate _ noſe. The firſt of theſe 
two perforations, being the upper- 
" moll ape largeſt, 1s Foam its ' — 
named the oval window, which 
is kept ſhut next the concha by 
the baſis of the ſtirrop as often as 
the ſound ceaſes. The other which 
is round is always open, having no 
covering, and divided by the os ſqua- 
moſum into two pipes, one of which 
tends to the cochlea, the other into 
the labyrinth. The labyrinth, which 
is the ſecond cavity, by its ſeveral 
turnings and windings, which are 
ſomewhat circular, modulates the 
ſounds in ſuch a manner as they 
may be leiſurely communicated to 
the auditory nerve, which is diſ- 
rſed through the membrane that 
inveſts this cavity. There is, beſides 
the two windows which open intothis 
cavity, one perforation which opens 
out of it into the inner cavity called 
the cochlca, into which the air paſſes 
after it has been agitated in this ca- 
vity and the concha. Beſides theſe, 
there are four other ſmall holes for 
the ingreſs of the nervous fibres, 
that are inſerted on the membrane 

which cloaths it. 

The cochlea, which is the third 
and innermoſt cavity, is ſo called 
from the reſemblance it has to a ſmall 
ſnail-ſneil, eſpecially in its ſpiral 
windings ; it is, far leſs than either 
of the former : but inveſted as the 
others are with a thin membrane in- 
to which alſo the ſlender fibres of the 
auditory nerve do enter. This ca- 
vity is filled with the internal inbred 

air 
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air us well as the former, by which 


the echo is made to the impulſe of 


the internal air upon the tympanum; 
and theauditory nerve being expand- 
ed upon the membrane which lines 
all thoſe cavities, it is ſuddenly af- 
feed therewith, whereby it 18 com- 
municated to the original of the 
nerves, where all ſounds are diſtin - 
iſhed, The clipping away the 
fair out from the inſide of ſome 
horſes, where the paſſage into the 
ear is large, may prove urtful, by 
expoſing them to colds, when they 
happen to be out in cold winds or 
rainy weather, and may tend great- 
ly to mar their hearing. Cib/on. 
How far a horſe may exceed or 
fall ſhort of other brute animals in 
point of hearing, no one can ex- 
actly determine: however it is ob- 
ſerved, that ſome horſes will diſtin- 
guiſh their keeper, not only by his 
voice, but by the tread of his foot, 
before he enters the ſtable; and ſome 
will diſtinguiſh the ſound of an- 
other horſe's foot, at a very great 
diſtance, and before it can be 
heard by us. When a horſe is in a 
fever, and parched with heat and 
drought, though at that time we 
_ e his ſenſes to be ve 
dull and much confuſed, yet he will 
prick up his ears at the leaſt noiſe of 
a ugh Horſes are very acute in 
dliſtinguiſning ſounds, appearin 
greatly delighted with ſome, an 
diſpleaſed with others. The grunt- 
ng of a hog, or the braying of an 
aſs, will put ſome horſes npon the 
fret; or any harſh ſound made by 
an unuſual inſtrument. On the 
other hand, all fine horſes love the 
yelling of hounds, are elevated with 
the horn, and with various kinds of 
muſic ; and ſome are quite tranſport- 
ed with the ſound cf drums and 
trumpets, and other martial inſtru- 
ments, which ſhews that a horſe has 
a well-formed ear, and a very great 
5 
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delicacy in hearing. Gibſon's Diſ- 


eaſes of Horſes. 

The ſetting up of the ears of a 
horſe may be injurious, eſpecially to 
one that is fearful or tickliſh, as it 
may more or leſs mar his hearing : 
for all horſes, upon hearing any 
noiſe, point their ears that way from 
whence it comes; and when their 
ears are ſo ſet up and fixed, as to 
deprive them of that liberty, it muſt 
cauſe them to hear more imperfect- 
ly, and makes them ofttimes unruly, 
and ſome of them grow ſo ſhy with 
this treatment, that they can ſcarce 
ſuffer their ears to be touched. ibid. 

The ears of a horſe (1. e. the ex- 
ternal) ſhould be ſmall, narrow, 
ſtraight, and hardy; and the whole 
conſiſtence of them thin and deli- 
cate: they ſhould be placed on the 


very top of the head, and their points 


when ityled or pricked up, ſhould 
be nearer than their roots. When 
a horſe carries his ears pointed for- 
wards, he is ſaid to have a bold, 
hardy, or briſk ear; alſo when a 
horſe is travelling, he ſhould keep 
them firm, and not, like a hog, 
working eve — by the motion of 


his car. Solleyſel 


EAR-ACH. To cure a pain in a 
a horſe's ears, firſt cleanſe them well, 
for fear the horſe ſhould run mad; 
and then put in ſome honey, ſalt- 
petre, and very clear water; mix 


the whole together, and dipping a 


linen cloth therein, to attract the 


moiſture, continue the application 


till the cure is effected. 
If any thing ſhould be got into the 
ear, ſo as to incommode it, put in an 


equal quantity of old oil and nitre ;. 


and thruſt in a little wool; if ſome lit- 
tle animal has got in, you mult thruſt 
a tent into it, faſtened to the end of a 


ſtick, and ſteeped in glutinous roſin; 


turn in the ear that it may ſtick to it. 
If it be any thing elſe, Fer muſt 
trument, 

and 
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and draw it out; or you may ſquixt 
in ſome water. Ruflic and Sportſ- 
man's Dit. 

EBRILLADE, in the manage, 
a check of the bridie which the horſe- 
man gives to the horſe, by a jerk of 
one rein, when he refuſes to turn. 
An ebrillade differs from a ſaccade ; 
the latter being made with both reins 
at once, and the former only with 
one. Moſt people = theſe 
two words under the general name 
of a check, or jerk of the bridle, 
vailed in French, conp de bride. It 
is a chaſtiſement and no aid, and is 
diſuſed in academies. Guillet. 

ECAVESSADE, in the manage, 
is uſed for a jerk of the caveſſon. 
Cuillet. 

LCHAPE, in the manage, is 
uſed to denote a horſe got between 
a ſtallion and a mare of a different 
breed and country. Guillet. 

ECHAPER is uſed in the French 
academies, for giving the horſe head, 
or putting on full ſpeed. Guzllet. 

ECOUTE, in the manage, a 
pace or motion of a horſe, when he 
rides well upon the hand and the 
heels, is compactly put upon his 
haunches, and bears or liſtens to the 
heels or ſpurs; and continues duly 
balanced between the heels, without 
throwing to either fide. This hap- 
pens when a horſe has a fine ſenſe of 
the aids of the hand and heel. Guill. 
_ ECURIE, in the manage, is a 
covert place for the lodging or houf- 
ing of horſes. The word 1s French. 

e uſe ſtable in common diſcourſe. 

ECUYER, in the French man- 
age, is uſed for the riding maſter ; 
fometimes-it .denotes certain officers 
in the king of France's houſheld, 
who help the king in mounting his 
borſe and alighting, and follow him 
on horſeback, = | carry his ſword. 
Theſe are called ecuyers de quartier. 
Gentlemen uſhers to the queen of 
France, and the maſters of the horſe 
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to the princes and perſons of quality, 
are alſo called ecuyers. Beſides 
theſe, there are others called ccxyer; 
catyolcaduurs, fee the article Ca. 
VALCADOUR. Gulllet, 

EFFTECTS of the hand, in the 
manage, are tuken for the aids ; 
that 1s, for the motions of the hand 
which direct the horſe. They di. 
ſtinguiſn four effects of the Art 
or four ways of making uſe of the 
bridle, viz. that of putting the horſe 
forwards, drawing him backwards, 
and ſhifting it out of the right hand 
into the left, or vice verſa. See 
tbe article NAILS. Guillet. 

EGUILLETTE, in the manage, 
See the article YERK. 

ELBOW of a horſe, is the hind 
part of the arms which points to- 
wards the briſket. Gibſon. 


EMBRACE the wolt, in the 


manage, is uſed when a horſe, in 
working upon volts, makes a good 
way every time with his fore lagn 
The oppoſite term to embracing a 
volt is heating the duſt, which is 
putting his fore- feet near the place 
from whence he lifted them up. 
Embracing the ground 1s uſed in 
the ſame ſenſe with embracing the 
volt. A horſe cannot take in too 
much ground, provided his croup 
does not throw out, that is, does 
not go out of the volt. See the ar- 
ticle BEAT. Guillet. 
ENCRAINE, . in the manage, 
an old, obſolete, and improper word, 
ſignifying a horſe wither-wrung, or 
ſpoiled in the withers. Guallet. 
ENLARGE, in the 3 is 
uſed for making a horſe go large, 
that is, making him embrace more 
ground than he before covered. This 
is done, when a horſe works upon 
a round, or upon volts, and ap- 
roaches too near the center, ſo that 
it is deſired he ſhould gain more 
ground, or take a greater compals. 
To enlarge your horſe, - you ſhould 
prick 
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rk him with both heels, or aid him 
with the calves of your legs, and bear 
your hand outwards. If your horſe 
narrows, he is enlarged, by prick- 
ing him with the inner heel, and 
ſuſtaining him with the outer leg, 
in order to preſs him forwards, and 
make his ſtoulders go. Upon ſuch 
occaſions, the riding maſters cry 
only, large, large. See the article 
In. Guillet. 
ENTABLER, in the manage, 1s 
ſaid of a horſe whoſe mou goes be- 
fore his ſhoulders in working upon 
yolts : for in the regular manage, 
one half of the ſhoulders ought to 
go before the croup : thus we fay, 
your horſe entables, for in working 
to the right, he has an inclination to 
throw himſelf upon the right heel, 
which fault you may prevent, by 
taking hold of the right rein, keep- 
ing your right leg near, and remoy- 
ing your left leg as far as the horſe's 
ſhoulder. A horſe cannot commit 
this fault without committing that 
called aculer, but aculer may be 
without entabler. See the article 
ACULER., Guillet. 
ENTERFERE, or INTERFERE. 
See the article, INTERFERE. 
ENTIER, in the manage, is 
uſed for a ſort of reſty horſe, that 
refuſes to turn, and is ſo far from 
following or obſerving the hand, 
that he reſiſts it. If your horſe ts 
entier, and refuſes to turn to what 
hand you will, provided he flies or 
parts from the heels, you have a re- 
medy, by putting the Newcaſtle on 
him; that is, a caveſſon made after 
the duke of Newcaſtle s way. Cuil. 
ENTORSES. See the article 
PASTERN. 
ENTRAVES, and ENTRAa- 
VONS.. See the article Locks. 
ENTREPAS, in the manage, 
is a broken pace or going, and in- 
deed properly a broken amble; that 
is nether walk nor trot, but has 
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ſomewhat of an amble. This isthe 
pace or gate of {uch horſes as have- 
no reins or back, and go upon their 
ſhouider, or of ſuch as are ſpoiled 
in their limbs. Guillet. 

EPARER, a word uſed in the 
manage, to ſignify the flinging of a 
horſe, or his ſtriking or yerking out 
with his hind-legs. In caprioles, a 
horſe mutt yerk out behind with all 
his force, but in balottades he ſtrikes 
but half out; and in croupades he 
does not ſtrike out his hind-legs at 
all. All ſuch yerking horſes are 
xeckoned rude horſes. Guillet, * 

EPILEPSY, a diſtemper which 
in the human body goes more pe- 
cuharly under the name of convul- 
ſions. See the article ConvuL- 
SIONS. | | 

The epilepſy ſeizes periodically, but 
often at uncertain times, and for the 
moſt part ſuddenly, with little or no 
previous ſymptoms, though in man 
there is, generally preceding the 
fit, exceſſive pain in the head, drow- 
ſineſs, ſtupidity, loſs of memory, 
&c. which cannot be ſo clearly di- 
ſtinguiſhed in brute creatures. The 
common people call this diſorder the 
falling ſickneſs, or falling evil, 
when it ſeizes ſo ſuddenly and uni- 
verſally, that the perſon falls down 
in the fit: but it is called a parti- 
cular convulſion, when a part or 
member of the body only is affected. 
When the convulſton is univerial, 
it generally proceeds from all the 
ſame cauſes that produce vertigoes, 
apoplexies, and lethargies; to all 
which it has a near affinity. Some- 
times epilepſies proceed from a ple- 
thora or fulneſs of blood, when it 
is groſs and ſizy. When convul- 
ſions happen to old horſes they ge- 
nerally prove incurable, becauſe na- 
ture, being languid, gives but little 
aſſiſtance to the operation of medi- 
eines, or any other help made uſe of 
for their recovery. * 
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In the epilepſy, the horſe reels 
and ſtaggers, his eyes are fixed in 
his head, he has no ſenſe of what 
he is doing, ſtales and dungs inſen- 
ſibly, runs round, and falls ſudden- 
ly, ſometimes immoveable, with his 
legs ſtretched out as if he was dead, 
except only a very quick motion of 
his E and lungs, which makes 
him work violently at his flanks; 
and ſometimes an involuntary mo- 
tion and ſhaking of his limbs. At 
the going off of the fit, the horſe 
generally foams at the mouth; the 
roam is white and dry like that 
which comes from a healthy horſe, 
when he champs upon his bit. 

In the cure, firſt of all bleed plen- 
tifully, though if the horſe be low in 
flcſh, or has come off any hard jour- 
ney, or is old, be ſomewhat ſparing 

of his blood. 

' When the paroxyſm is over, let 
the following ball be adminiftered, 
with a proper drink to waſh it down, 
viz. * Aſſa- fœtida, half an ounce, 
© Ruiha caſtor pounded, two drams; 
© venice turpentine, the ſame quan- 
© tity ; CO" an ounce ; made 
© into a ball with honey and oil of 
© amber.” The drink is to be made 
as follows: © pennyroyal and miſle- 
© toe, of each a large handful ; va- 
© Jerian root, an ounce ; liquorice, 
© half an ounce; ſaffron, two 
© drams, infuſed in a quartof boiling 
© water, and ſtanding about two 
© hours upon the ingredients: let it 
© be poured off and adminiſtered af- 
© ter the ball. Let this be repeat- 
ed ſometimes once, ſometimes twice 
a day at firſt, and afterwards once 
in two or three days. | 

- - Inſtead of drenches, let a large 
handful of miſletoe be boiled in three 


pints of ſpring water, and mixed in 


a pail with his common drink. Let 
this be continued after the cephalic 
balls and other medicines art left 
off, for about three weeks; and in 
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the mean time, let purges and gfyſ. 
ters at proper intervals be given to 
keep the body open and prevent a 
relapſe. The glyſter may be made 
with camomile flowers and miſletoe, 
with oil and treacle added to the de- 
coction; the purges being made of 
the ſame — by diſſolving four 
ounces of lenitive ele&uary, and the 
ſame quantity of cream of- tartar, or 
{al mirabile. G:b/on's Diſeaſes, &c. 
- ERGOT in the manage, is a 
ſtub like a'piece of ſoft horn, about 
the bigneſs of a cheſnut, placed be. 
hind and below the paſtern-joint, 
and commonly hid under the tuft of 
the fetlock. To diſergot, or to 
take it out, is to cleanſe it to the 
quick, with an inciſion knife, in or- 
der to pull out a bladder full of wa- 
ter that lies covered with the ergot. 
This operation is ſcarcely practiſed 
at Paris, but in Holland is frequent- 
ly performed upon all four legs, 
with intent to prevent watry ſores, 
and fout ulcers. Guillet. 
ESQUIAVINE, an old French 
word, fignifying a long and ſevere 
chaſtiſement of a horſe in the man- 
age. Quillet. | 
ESTRAC, in the manage, is 
applied to a horſe that is light bo- 
died, lank bellied, thin flanked, and 
narrow cheſted. Guillet. 
ESTRAPADE, in the manage, 
is the defence of a horſe that will 
not obey, but, to get rid of his fi- 
der, riſes Ree before; and 
while his fore hand is yet in the ai, 
erks out furiouſly with his hind 
194 ſtriking higher than his bead 
was before; and during his coun- 
tertime goes back rather than ad- 
vances. Guillet. | 
- EVACUATORS, one of the 
three claſſes into which the whole 
materia medica has been divided by 
the writers upon phyſic. See the 
articles ALTERATIVES and RE: 
STORATIVES, * *' Tha 
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The evacuators viſibly promote cations quicken the periſtaltic mò- 
diſcharges, ſome by ſweat, ſome by tion ſo, that what is contained in 
urine, and others by excretion of the them becomes thereby ſhook off; 
fæces or dung; and all theſe allow and if the medicine be of ſtrength, 
of ſeveral gradations, ſome being it will touch the ſenſible membranes 
ſtronger, and ſome weaker than o- of the guts ſo forcibly, as to cauſe - 
thers. The firſt to be ranked un- a more than ordinary derivation of 
der this denomination are all ſuch blood and ſpirits into thoſe parts, 
medicines as exert their efficacy on ſo that a more than ordmary quan- 
the ſtomach and bowels, by vomit tity of matter will be feparated from 
or purgation; and theſe two ope- the inteſtinal glands, and caft off 
rations ſeem to be effected by ſuch as with the dung; and this is the oc- 
are endowed with the fame or the caſion of all ſtrong purging: | 
like properties; only with this dif- From the ſame way of reafoning, 
ference, that as vomiting medicines we may alſo underſtand in what 
exert themſelves very ſoon after they manner a purging medicine ſome- 
come into the ftomach, many of the times cauſes vomiting ; and that 
purging tribe paſs into the guts, can only be ſuppoſed, when the guts 
without any ſenſible change in the are very much crammed with hard 
ſtomach, otherwiſe than to create a excrements, which are not eafily 
little ſickneſs. | moved, but adhere cloſe to them; 
But both the one and the other and therefore detain the medicine in 
abound with ſuch parts as ſtimulate the ſtomach, &c. longer than it 
the tender fibres; and if thoſe ſtimu- ought to be, whereby it excrts its 
lating parts be but little guarded, whole force in thoſe parts; or alſo, 
that is to ſay, if they be involved in when the ſtomach is under ſome pre- 
others that can eaſily be -drawn off vious debility, whereby a very gen- 
by the action of the ſtomach or its tle ſtimulus during the comminution 
common liquids, then their firſt ſenſe of the phyſic, will draw it into con- 
of exertion will of conſequence be in vulſions, and make it throw off it's 


is he ſtomach: but if they be invol- contents; and from hence it will 
- ed in groſſer ſubſtance, and ſuch as be eaſy for any one to account for 
n 


annot be eaſily ſeparated, they will the nature of vomiting and purging; 
hen require all chat is natural in di- and in what manner a medicine can 
geſtion, before they can thoroughly have ſuch effects as we obſerve from 
xert themſelves ; that is, the me- it in theſe operations. But there 


fi- cine muſt be rubbed, ground, and yet remains one thing very material 
nd omminuted in the ſtomach, as the to be known ; and that is, how it 


ommon food, before its ſtimulating comes to paſs, that a horſe ſeldom 
arts are ſet at liberty: but as the or never throws up any thing that hee 
vhole is by degrees paſſing into the once entered into his ſtomach, for 
puts, there not being a ſufficient the water that rebounds backwards, 
quantity of the medicine to excite and guſhes through a horſe's noftr'ts 
'omiting, the remainder only exerts in drinking, or what runs out ſoqn 
tlelf by gentle vellications, which efter drinking, has never had ad- 
o far diſturb the offices of the ſto- mittance into the ſtomach, as ſome 
ach, as to cauſe ſick qualms : farriers imagine, but proceeds from 
but the greater part of the medicine ſome defect or inflammation of the 


de being now got into the guts, its ſti- gullet, or relaxation of the uvula. 
ulating * exert themſelves One reaſon why a horſe does not 
The here; and by 


their frequent velli- vomit, ſears to proceed” from the 
; -G neceſſary 5 
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neceſſary make and configuration of 
the ſtomach, but particularly of the 
2 which every one knows to 
in a horſe of a conſiderable length, 
and this alone is undoubtedly. a great 
hindrance to vomiting: but beſides 
this, the gullet of a Porſe is found 
to be con bly narrow near its 


inſertion into the ſtontach, and like- 


wiſe ſomewhat contorted, with its 
fibres of a ſpiral direction, which 
. kind of ſtructure ſeems to be neceſ- 
ſary in a creature that feeds much- 
with its head towards the ground, 
as all of them do when at graſs. 
But there is yet another reaſon why 
theſe animals are not fo eaſily or at 


all excited to. vomit 3 and that is, 
or luxuriant fleſh, or other matte 
growing on certain parts of the hy 


becauſe of the largeneſs and weight 
of their ſtomachs, for in vomiting, 
it is requiſite that the ſtomach ould 
be contracted and gathered together, 
like a purſe : but in a horie, or any 
other large animal, that cannot be 
done without a very powerful ſti- 
. mulus, and perhaps very few things 
in the materia . could be found 
. ſufficient to do that effectually, 
though given in a large quantity; 
and that alſo on another account, 
viz. becauſe of the thickneſs and 
ſtrength of its fibres, which muſt 
require ſomething that is more than 
ordinary powerful to make impreſ- 
+ ons ſtrong enough upon them to 
draw up ſo great a weight. 

The next thing that comes under 
the denomination of evacuators are 
-. thoſe medicines called diuretics that 
promote the diſcharge: of murine, 
-, wherein there are ſeveral intentions 
to be anſwered, according to the 
ſeveral ways whereby the body be- 


comes indiſpoſed by its ſuppreſſion. 
the title 


See the article URINE. 
I be laſt that come under 
of evacuators are ſuch medicines or 
- .funples as promote the diſcharges by 
> ſweats, and are therefore termed ſu- 


-  dorifics or diaphoretics. They 


"Se: 
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of their extraordinary uſe in all mz 


the matter by which a medicine ca 
anſwer in the intention of promo. 


the ſmall cutaneous glands ; or |; 
their l 


matter which lies readieſt for a di. 
charge is ſqueezed out. Gibſor; 


by them cauſes an excreſcence up 


are 


, Alſo called febrifuges and alexiphar- 
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mics, or counterpoiſons, becati 
lignant and peſtilential fevers, Nos 


ing ſweat, muſt be from one or «. 
ther of the following cauſes, viz. 6. 
ther from their fineneſs and ſubtilty, 
whereby they ſo rarify.the humoun 
as to render them fit to paſs throug 


| and roughneſs, ſo ſu 
conſtringe the veſſels as to font 
them to a contraction, whereby ti; 
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Farrier*s Diſpenſatory. 
Ex CRESCENCE,  fuperfluor 


dies of animals. To cure fleſy 
excreſcences, and make them fall a 
without pain, Take a fmall qua 
tity of alum, and reducing it int 
powder, put water to it ſufficient t 
diſſolve it; with this ſolution wah 
the excreſcence two or three times; 
day, and it will ſtop, harden, an 
reduce the fleſh into a callus, whid 
will fall off in about a week or eigit 
days; after which the ſore is to be 
treated as directed under the artice 
Woup. en ia 56 

Excreſcences of the bones is a 
evil incident to horſes; occaſions! 
chiefly by cauſtics or burning com- 
ſives unduly applied to wounds tix 
lie eloſe to the bone, as when tis 
wound is in the leg or about the pi 
tern; for the fleſh being much bum 


the bone; which remains after ti 
wound is healed ; ſometimes it coms 
by a ſhackle, or the galling of 
lock or fetters, that have heen lug 
continued on the foot. What! 
preſcribed for the bone ſpavin w 
alſo be proper in this diſoruer. 
SPAVIN, Riftic Dig. 

EXERCISE, no doubt is eſſe 
tially neceſſary for preſervimg hed 
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zn any kind of animal, but more eſ- 
pecially a horſe, whoſe very nature 
requires abundance of it, if he has 
his full feeding ; for by exerciſe the 
blood is not only forced through the 
ſmalleſt veins and arteries, by the 
ſeyeral contractions of the muſcles, 
but all the little glands and ſtrainers 
of the body are thereby forced to 
throw out and diſcharge their ſe- 
veral contents, which certainly muſt 
be a great, if not the greateſt means 
to preſerve health. And this pre- 
ſervation ought to be continued in 
proportion to a horſe's ſtrength and 
manner of feeding. Bracken's Art 
of . 

A horſe's food ought always to 
be in proportion to his exerciſe. But 
the time and the manner of his ex- 
erciſe is alſo to be regarded: for if 
a horſe happens either to be worked 
at an unſeaſonable time, or beyond 
his ſtrength, it will be more injuri- 
ous to him than if he had not been 
worked at all. Therefore this ge- 
neral caution is always needful, viz. 
never to ride a horſe hard, or put 
him upon. any violent exerciſe when 
he has been newly fed, and has had 
his belly full of meat or water : but 
ſhould be moved out at firſt gently, 
and he will naturally mend his pace, 
as his food and water begin to aſ- 
ſwage, when his rider may urge 


neſs may require, | 

When a horſe is hot with riding 
or any other ſharp laborious exerciſe, 
he ſhould be cooled by degrees ; 
wherefore, when any one has tra- 
velled hard upon a journey, or when 
orſes have been ren hard in a 
coach or chaiſe, it is not ſufficient, 
after they come to their baiting 
place, or to the end of their day's 
ourney, to walk them about in hand 
or half an hour gr more, which is 
ſually done, but their pace ſhould 
be ſlackened for a mile or two be- 
rere they: come in 3 and after that 


him on to farther ſpeed as his bufl- 


e te hG walked fore hag, 4 
and, t they may coo u 
before they hes ron 1 80 fra, 
ble, with a thin cloth laid over each, 
if they have been uſed to it. When 
horſes come late to the end of their 
day's journey; or when the weather 
is ſo bad that they cannot be walked 
about in hand, they ſhould then be 
rubbed all over their bodies and 
limbs, till they are quite cool, with- 
out taking off their harneſs and ſad- 
dle; and then cloathed. 

Another neceſſary caution for the 
reſervation of horſes is never to 
eed them too ſoon after they have 

been heated with exerciſe; and few 
are ſo ignorant as to give horſes wa- 
ter while they are hot. Horſes that 
have not been much accuſtomed: to 
labour ſhould be led on to it gradu- 
hr : for habits can ſeldom be broke 
off abruptly, but by degrees; and 
this caution is the more neceſſary, 
becauſe, when horſes have had but 
little exerciſe they are apt to increaſe 
in fleſh; though their feeding be but 
moderate, yet their fleſh is, for the 
moſt part, but looſe and flabby ; 
and Py a horſe in this condition, while 
his veſſels are relaxed, ſhould be 
hard worked, it would be the more 
dangerous, becauſe the blood at that 
time muſt have acquired a de- 
gree of viſcidity, ſo as to render it 
unfit to paſs through the ſmall veſ- 
ſels, which muſt therefore be diſ- 
tended, and the ſecretions 'thereby 
greatly obſtructed, and 2 the 
cauſe of many obſtinate diſtempers. 
The longer any horſe has been with- 
out exerciſe, the more time ſhould 
be allowed to him for buſi- 
neſs; and therefore, when a horſe is 


newly brought from a dealer's hand 


(where they are generally well fed 
and have ſcarce any exerciſe) or 

other, that has been kept a long time 
without ſufficient exerciſe, is to be 


put upon buſineſs, ſame proper pre 
c 


paration ir to.he made for it, which 
G 2 ought 
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ought to be ſo accommodated as the 
eircumſtances of time and place, and 
other requiſites will allow. When 
exerciſe is ſuddenly attempted, while 
a horſe is in a plethoric condition, 
and indeed morbid ftate, it inflames 
the blood, and therefore it is adviſe- 
able in the firſt place ta bleed the 
horſe, and lower his diet, which 
however fhould not be too much a- 
bated. Walking exerciſe is the 
moſt proper to begin with; and this 
ſhould be in the open air, in good 
weather, They ſhould be wakes 
in it at leaſt two or three hours'a 
day; and the farther. they are car- 
ried from home in that time, the 
better. A week or fortnight after 
this, the exerciſe may be increaſed, 
the horſe may be made to walk out 
twice a day, two hours in the morn- 
ing, and two in the afternoon; and 
as his ſpirit and vigour increaſes, 
his exerciſe. may be increaſed” too, 
Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. See the 
articles FEEDING, AIRING, &c. - 
© The particular diſorders which 
are broaght on by careleſfneſs in 
d: effing, feeding, exerciſing, and. the 
like, are firſt, a load of humours up- 
on the bowels, the brains, lungs, 
liver, &c. together with the over- 

fulneſs of the alimentary tube, 
which is the ſtomach or guts; add 
to theſe, the glands, or ſecretory 
. duſts obſtructed, from whence pro- 
ceed feyers of the worſt kind, Cheſt- 
foundering, , 2 with all the 
neceſfary requiſites for producing an 
aſthma or broken wind. 
the glanders often proceed from o- 
verfulneſs and want of exerciſe at 
roper intervals, as well as the yel- 
ws or jaundice and gourdine S or 
ſwelled legs. » Bracken”s Farriery. 
EVE, 5 organ of ſight, where- 
by the ideas of all outward objects 
are reꝑrxeſented to the common ſen- 


ny The eye is of a convex glo- 
bular form, coyered by its proper 


1 
* 


Secondly, 
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lids, and incloſed within an orbit 
or ſocket, formed for that purpoſe 
out of the bones. The eye-lids pre- 
ſerye the eyes from duſt, or other 


external injuries; are an expanſion 


of the muſcles and ſkin, the inner 
membrane being of an exquiſite 
contexture, that may no ways hurt 
or impair the ſurface of the eye, 
Their edges have a cartilaginous or 
iſtly rim, by. which they are ſo 
tted as to meet cloſe together in 
time of ſleep, or upon any emer- 
gency to prevent duſt or. other acci- 
dents that may hurt its delicate tex - 
ture. The oh, or cavity in which 
the eye is ſituated, is lined with a 
very freeable, looſe fat, which is 
not only eaſy to the eye in its vari- 
ous motions, but ſerves to keep it 
ſufficiently moiſt, as the lachrymal 
glands ſeated in the outer corner of 
the eye ſerve to moiſten its ſurface, 
and to waſh-off any duſt or dirt that 
may get into it. At the inner cor- 
ner of the eye, next the noſe, is a 
caruncle, which Mr. Cheſelden thinks 
may be placed there to keep that 
corner of the eye from being totally 
cloſed, that any tears or gummy 
matter may flow from under the eye- 
lids in the time of ſleep, or into the 
una lachrymalia, which are little 
les placed one in;each.eye-lid to 
carry off any ſuperfluous. moiſture 
or tears into the noſe. | 
The eye has four membranes or 
coats, and three humours. The 
firſt membrane is called tunica ad- 
nata or conjunctiva, . and covers 
all that part of the eye, which in a 
man appears white, but in a. horſe 
is variegated with ſtreaks and {pots 
of brown; and being reflected back, 


lines the inſide of the eye-lid, and 


by that inverſion, it is alſo the means 
to prevent motes, duſt, ſmall flies, 
or any other extranequs matter get- 
ting behind the eye-ball into the or- 
bit, whick would be extremely dan: 

| | — 
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gerne. This coat is full of blood 
veſſels, which appear in little red 
freaks all over the white of the hu- 
man eye, when it is mftamed ; and 
where there is but little white, as in 
the eyes of horſes, the eye appears 
fiery ; and the eye-hds, when open- 
ed and turned back, look red. The 
ſzcond coat has its fore-part very 
ſtrong, and tranſparent like horn, 
and 1s therefore called the cornea or 
horny coat; and the other part, 
which is opaque, and dark, is cal- 
led the ſclerotis. Under the cornea 
lies the iris, which in a horſe inclines 
to cinnamon colour. The middle 
of this membrane or coat is perfor- 
ated for the admiſſion of the rays of 
light, and is called the pupil. Un- 
der the iris lies the proceſſus ciliares, 
which go off in little rays, and in a 
ſound <ye are plainly to be ſeen : 
as often as theſe proceſſes contract, 
they dilate the pupil, which may 
always be obſerved in places where 
the light is - ſmall, but in a ſtrong 
light, the circular fibres of the iris 
alt as a ſphigRer- muſcle, and leſ- 
ſen the pupil; and therefore a di- 
lated or wide pupil in a ſtrong light 
is almoſt always a ſign of a bad eye. 
Mr. Che obſerves, that in men 
the pupil is round, which fits them 
to ſee every way alike, and is the 
ſame in other creatures, eſ- 
pecially thoſe that are the prey of 


ravenous birds and beaſts, that they 


may always be on their guard to 
ſpy out their enemies, and to avoid 
them: but horſes, and other large 
ereatures that feed on graſs, and 
are not ſo much expoſed to dangers 
of this Kind, have the pupils of — 
2 oblon — 5 by which 
they are able to view a large ſpace of 
ground, which is alſo the reaſon 
why a horſe that has eyes ſhall 
carry his rider as ſafe in the night as 
in the day, and will find the way 
better, with · once or twice travelling, 


ſeems chief 
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than ſome men that have traveNed” 
the ſame way twenty times; and if 
the rider happens to lead him out of 
the way 4 fall into it again of his 
own accard. / 

Under the ſclerotis lies the chor- 
oides, which is the third coat or tu- 
nicle of tije eye. In men it is of a 
duſky brown, and in beaſts of prey, 
as the above-mentioned author ob- 
ſerves, a great part of this coat is 
white, which enables them to ſee bo- 
dies of all colours in the night better 
than men, in regard white reflects 
all colours, . But horſes and other 
creatures that feed upon graſs, have 


the ſame parts of this membrane of 


a bright green, which enables them 
to ſee with leſs light, and makes. 
graſs. an object t can diſcern 
with greateſt ficength ; and there- 
fore it is called ſometimes tu- 
nica uvea, from its reſembling the 
colour of a grape. The innermoſt 
or fourth tunicle is called the mem- 
brana retina, which is only an ex- 
panſion of the optic nerve upon the 
choroides, and encompaſſetk the 
glaſſy humour like a net. By a. 
combination of the rays of light up- 
on the fine filaments of this mem- 
brane, all external images are con- 
veyed by the optic nerves to the 
brain. | 
Wichin the tunicles or coats of the 
eye are ſeated the three humours 
which chiefly compoſe the eye - ball. 
The firſt is the aqueous or watry 
humour, which lies foremoſt, and 
a proper medium to 
reſerve the chryſtalline humour from 
injuries in caſe of wounds, bruiſes, 
or any other external cauſe. 
Behind the aqueous humour lies 


the chryſtalline, in a very fine mem 


brane called aranea ; being, thin 
like a ſpider's web. The figure of 
the chryſtalline is a depreſſed. globe 
or ſpheroid, and its ule, to refract 
—_ rays of light that paſs through 

3 its 


. a 
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it, fo that all the ra roceeding 
from the ſame oint 2 18 
being firſt refratted on the cornea, 


an be united upon the retina. 

he vitreous Pome lies behind 
the chryſtalline, being concave on 
its fore · ſides, to make a conyenient 
lodgment for the, chryſtalline ; and 
its hinder part convex agreeable to 


the globular form of the eye, upon 


which the tunica, retina, and choroi- 
des are - This humour poſ- 
ſeſſes a ſpace, larger than both the o- 


ther two ; and being of a hue like a 


light coloured green glaſs is a pro- 
per medium, not only to keep the 
chryſtalline humour and the retina 
at a due diſtance one from the other, 
but by its colour to prevent the rays 
of light falling too forcibly upon 
the rs fog might weaken or 
impair the ſight. Gib Diſeaſes 
of Horſes. * nnen 
Obſerwations for 7755 of the 
goodneſs or . 0 the EYES. 
The goodneſs or badneſs of the eyes 
38 a thing wherein the beſt judges are 
ſometimes miſtaken 3 for moſt peo- 
ple regard the clearneſs and tranſ- 
parency of the eye, which indeed 
ought to be conſidered, but it is 
worth obſerving, that horſes before 
they are fix years old have not that 
tranſparency 1n their fy which they 
arrive at afterwards, ſo that the eyes 
look thicker or clearer in proportion 
zs their blood and juices happen to 
be more or leſs in a good ſtate. Tt 
is not always the clearneſs of the eye 
that denotes its goodneſs : but a man 
is alſo to form his judgment from 
other indications, particularly from 
the form and manner of the 
which includes not only the body 
of the eye, but the eye-lids, eye- 
brows, and all the parts belonging 
to it, Many $00 -eyed horſes have 
a heavineſs in their countenance, 


with a lowering brow, yet great num- 


bers of this aſpe& go blind with ca- 


1 
rere „hen about ſeven years old, 
or ſometimes later.. 
Theſe are the moſt ſuſpicious, 
where there is Nha * — be- 
tween the upper eye-lid and the eye- 
brow, with > falneſs round the ' 
der eye-lid, ſo that the eyt looks 
as if it was environed in A ring. 

When the oy is extremely flat, 
or ſunk in the head within its orbit, 
it is always a bad ſign, even though 
there be ng defluxion or humour 
upon it. A ſmall. pig-eye ts none 
of the beſt, nor a very large*gogling 
eye. That is almoſt always 
weak which 1s of a longiſh oval þ. 
gure, eſpecially when the two cor. 
ners are narrow like the ſhape of an 
almond. When the coat or mem- 
brane that riſes from the under part 
of the eye happens to'be large and 
thick, ſo as to preſs the eye ball, and 
the caruncle or kernel of the inward 
corner next the noſe is ſpungy and 
moiſt, tho” there is ſometimes a re- 
medy for this defect, yet ſuch hor- 
ſes in the end generally go. blind. 

When the eyes are bad, the muſ- 
cles or movers of the eyes are gene- 
rally weak; ſo if the eye looks dead 
and lifeleſs, the beſt way of trial is 
to hold up the horſes head in the 
ſame manner as when a drench is to 
be given, which will draw the eye 
upwards ; and if it remains then 
fixed and immoveable, or has a lan- 

id motion, it is a pretty ſure ſign 

e eye is bad. And this trial will 
for the moſt part hold good, whe- 

-» «will 


ther the eye be moiſt or * 
Some regard the colour of the eye, 


which however is different accord- 


e, ing to the difference of colour in 


horſes : and indeed we are fo far 
to regard the colour, that if the iris 
or circle that ſurrounds the pupil or 
ſight of the eye be diſtin, and of 
a pale variegated cinnamon colour, 
it always denotes a good eye. For 
the iris is always moſt diſtin 2 
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he humours of the eye are moſt 
lear and pellucid; d thoſe 
jorſes . haxe the beſt eyes which in 
olour reſemble the eyes of a ſheep 
dr goat. :: | 
hat petfection of colour and tranſ- 
darency till they are at leaſt ſix years 


band, if the iris or circle round the 


nd does not appear diſtin 
jegated, till one approaches near 
he eye: and if the narrow ſky co- 
oured verge (which we obſerve more 


pf the iris happens to be of a milky 

ue, it is no good ſign. Neverthe- 

olt part good eyes. 

his is no ſure way of judging, 
1 


ps there are good horſes of a 
lours, ſo there are good-eyed horſes 


der a gate-way, or ſome ſhade, that 
— may ſee perfectly the colour 
and tranſparency of the eve : but 
the beſt way is to obſerve his coun- 
tenance, when he comes firſt out of 
a dark ſtable into a ſtrong 
for if he has any weakneſs in his 
eyes, he will wrinkle his brow, and 
look upwards to receive more light ; 


large, it is à bad ſign; and therefore 


eyes firſt in the ſhade, to obſerve the 
dimenſions of the pupil; and if that 
leſſens upon his coming out into a 
dend light, it is almoſt an infallible 
lign that the eye is good. : 

Upop the whole, that eye is ge- 
nerally good where the eye-lids are 
thin, where the outward coat or tu- 
nicle of the eye is alſo thin and de- 
licate, where the caruncle next_the 
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is tranſparent. and ſprightly ; when 


hut few horſes arrive at 


id or upwards, On the other 


pupil be of a dark mock kg yer 
and va- 


or leſs in moſt horſes on the outſide. 


eſs wall-eyed horſes have for the 
Some in examining the eyes have 
regard to the colour of the horſe, but 
for 
co- 


f all colours. Moſt people in ex- 
pmining à horſe's eyes lead him un- 


light ;, 


and if the pupil at the ſame time be 


the beſt way is to look to a horſe's 


noſe is ſmall and dry, where the eye 
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a horſe has a bold reſolute look, and 

takes notice of objects without fear. 
On the other hand, when a horſe 
moves his ears backwards and for- 


wards and ſeems ſurprized at every ' 
noiſe or motion of the hand, when 
he raiſes his feet high, is uncertain 
in his walk or ſtep, and unequal in 
his goings ; when his eyes ar 
full and ſwoln with a fleſhy circle 
round them, or when they are funk 
or flat, or of a longiſn oval figure, 
when the outer coat is thick, and 
covers à great part of the eye-ball, 
and the glands or kernels of the eye 
are ſpungy and moiſt : all theſe de- 
note the badneſs of the eyes, and are 
often the forerunner of blindneſs. ' 


Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 


Dijzaſes of the Exts. The diſ- 


are neither ſo numerous nor fo much 
complicated as thoſe that affect the 
human eye, though horſes are much 
more apt to go blind than men, 
when once diſorders happen in their 
eyes, unleſs they be ſpeedily re- 
moved. Moſt of the maladies that 

affect the eyes of horſes proceed ei- 
ther from external accidents as 
blows, contuſions, and wounds, 
or from internal cauſes, as fevers, 
ſurfeits and ſuch like; or from a" 
natural weakneſs and ill conforma- 
tion of the eye, which poſſibly may 
often be hereditary. For the treat- 
ment of external injuries of the eyes 
rocceding from blows, bruiſes, 
ites, contuſions, &c. See the ar- 
ticle BLoOWwsS. Fo | 
If a film, or thick flough ſhould. 
remain upon the eye in conſequence 
of an external injury, it may be taken 

off by blowing into the eye equal 

parts of white vitriol and ſugar- 

candy finely powdered} ' glaſs finely 
powdered mixt up with honey, aud 
à little freſh butter is much Tecom- 
mended by Dr. Bracken for this 
paryole, as alſe the following 
7 4 . __ ont» 


eaſes that affect the eyes of horſes 
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ointment 2... Take ointment. of 
tutty, one ounce; honey of roſes 
two dramsi; white vitriol burnt, 
one fc this with a feather 
may be imeared over the eye twice 
a day. Bartiet's Farriery. N 
The eyes may be wounded in the 
ſame manner as the other parts of 
the body, viz. by inciſion or punc- 
ture; and we find. theſe alſo com- 
licated with contuſion and fracture 
of the bones of the orbit; and often 
with. laceration or tearing of the 
eye-lids, and the circumambient 
parts of the eye-brows and temples, 
which frequently happen from vio- 
lentbites and other accidents; and the 
method of cure as to generals is near- 
ly the ſame as in all other wounds, 
but in regard of the extreme ten- 
derneſs of 1 the eye, ſome particular 
cautions are neceſſary to be obſerved, 
as bleeding, even though the wound 
be but ſmall, becauſe the leaſt irri- 
tation will eaſily bring a defluxion 
into the eye, which ought by all 
poſſible means to be removed. The 
poſition of à horſe's head and the 
contortion of his neck contribute 
alſo to render the cure more diffi- 
* _ therefore all the — 
of revulſion are „as rowellin 
under the owes; the — or belly: 
eſpecially when the eye is much 
ſwoln and inflamed, as has been 
already recommended in the caſe of 
BLows and ConTus1ONS. 
Another caution. is neceſſary in 
curing wounds.of the eyes, that no 
harſh application be made, while 
the pain and inflammation remains; 
and eyen not, when theſe ſymptoms 
are gone off, if milder oe 8 will 
do the buſineſs. Care muſt alſo be 
taken to keep the horſe low in his 
diet, eſpecially while he is unfit for 
any other exerciſe beſides walking 
in the ſhade ; his diet ſhould be o- 
pening, and if it be the graſs ſeaſon, 
cut graſs or any kind of green herb- 
s | 
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age eannot be im Od 
ſhould be taken to — 


eye coal by cooling medicines, a- 
vaiding the uſe: of the oil of turpen. 
tine, which our farriers uſe almoſt 
upon all occaſions. If the eye- lid 
is wounded and cut through, and 
the cut divides it ſo as the lips part 
one from another, it ought to have 
a ſtitch with a ſtreight needle, ſuch 
as the ſurgeons ule for ſuperficial 
wounds, and not to be drgwn. too 
cloſe, but juit fo far as to bring the 
_ together. 1760 
he proper dreſſing for wounds 
of the eye is honey of roſes and 
tincture of myrrh, viz. one dram of 
the tinQture to an ounce of the 
other. The beſt way of uſing it is to 
dip a pledgit of lint in this mixture 
made warm and applied to the 
wound twice a day until it is healed, 
If any part of the orbit bones bo 
broke and feel looſe, the-cure will 
be retarded till the broken parts be 
ſeparated and cut off, during which 
time it will be proper to dreſs with 
tincture of myrrh, and the tinfure 
of euphorbium mixed together 
for nothing agrees with the bones 
but -cleanſing tinctures and other 
ſpirituous applications. See the arti 
cle WOUND, e 
Sometimes alſo horſes meet with 
punctured wounds in their eyes, 
viz. when ſome ſharp- pointed thing 


has run into the eye- ball. In this 


caſe nothing is better than tinctum 
of roſes with honey, or honey of 
roſes, either alone or with ſugar of 
lead. The juice of eye- bright, or 
the juice of celandine are of uſe to 
help to wear out the ſcars which 
punctured wounds are apt to leave 
upon the cornea. Gibſon's Diſeaje 
of Horſes. 

For lunatic. or moon-eyes, dee 
the article MooN-EYEs. 

For a cataract on the eye, St? 
the article CATARACT,” 10 
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For the gutta. ſerena on the eye, 
See the article GUTTA SERENA. 
Though rheums and inflamma- 
tions, for the moſt Nu 
ny the higheſt diforders in the eye, 
et if, alter a wound or bruiſe has 
nk heated, the eye continues weak 
and indiſpoſed, a horſe will become 
much ſubje& to theſe diſorders for 
the future,. eſpecially upon every 
change of air or diet, as often as he 
chances to be rid harder than or- 
dinary, or put upon any uncommon 
and unuſual exerciſe. The like will 
alſo. happen from any other cauſe 
inducing a weakneſs into the eye, 
as after a cold or other ſickneſs ; 
and where there has not been ſuf- 
ficient care taxen to put a check to 
the flux of the humours, or to take off 
their acidity and ſharpneſs + for b 
this means- the eye becomes injured, 
and 18 rendered liable to rheums and 
defluxions, and to many other ac- 
cidents, notwithſtanding the horſe 
may in all other be reco- 
vered to a 2 ſtate of health. 
Sometimes ſe ſymptoms do ac- 
com or are che fe of an ill 
habit of body; and therefore in or- 
der to the cure, the farrier ought to 
examine both into the paſt ſtate and 
preſent condition of the horſe. If 
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5 ALCADE, in the manage. A 
[x] , 

F horſe makes falcades, — he 


throws himſelf upon his haunches 
two or three times, as in very quick 
curvets, which is done in 


Tmin 
+ flop and half-ſtop. A falcade 
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he finds him under any indiſpoſition, * 
then his firſt and chief care ought 
to be to remove that, but if a herſe 
be otherwiſe in a tolerable ſtate of 
health, the farrier may conclude 
* there is either ſome natural in- 
rmity in the diſpoſing it to 
theſe Ailordere, — French wa 2 eye 
is rendered very weak and diſeaſed, 
by a continual defluxion upon it; 
in either of which caſes, it will net 
be very needful to burden him with 
medicines : but yet if the horſe be 
full of fleſh, leſt the diſtemper ſhould 
be overmuch fed, a moderate quan- 
DE on 
im, and he may be purged gently 
— 7 then 


every week, or have now 3 
a glyſter given him, and moderate 
diet and exerciſe. 1 1 
If the eyes are only inflamed, 
without a defluxion of ſerum upon 
them, they may be waſhed once or 
twice a. day with the following: 
© Take red roſe- leaves, one hand- 
ful; infuſe them in a pint of wa- 
© ter; ſtrain it off, when cool; and 
© add an ounce of honey of roſes, 
© and about a dram of ſugar of lead; 
© let your horſe's eye be moiſtened 
©. therewith two or three times a 
day. Gubſon's Farrier's Guide. 
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therefore is the action of the haynch- 
es and of the legs, which bend very 
low as in curvets, when you make 
a ſtop or half-ſtop. They ſay, this 
horſe * well, for he makes to 
or three falcades, and finiſhes 28 

"op 


FAL 
n pefate. This horſe har drawing · iron, to open the rift to the 


Rop with 


no haunches, he will make no fal- 


cades! The falcades are fo much 
the prettier that, in making them, his 
haunches are low. Stop your horſe 


upon the haunches, in making him 


phy them well, ſo that after form- 
ng his falcades he may reſume his 
gallop without making a peſate; 
that is, without ſtopping or making 
one time; and hacks will make a 
half ſtop. See the articles STOP, 
HAVUNCHES, and Time. Guzillet. 
FALLING'EVIL, or S1CKNEss. 
See the article EPILEPSY. 
FALSE GALLOP, in the man- 
See the articles GALLOP, and 
ALLOPADE.' '/ ” 
FALSE QUARTER- is a cleft 
or Think in the quarter of the hoot, 
from top to bottom; it happens ge- 
nerally on the inſide, that 
ceeds from the dryneſs of the hoof, 
but eſpecially when a horſe is ridden 


in dry ſandy, or ſtony grounds in 
hot weather; or in froſty weather, 
when the ways are flinty and hard. 
It is likewiſe cauſed by bad ſhoeing, 


and all the other accidents wh 


tleneſs of the quarters continually 
expoſe a horfe to all the ſaid acci- 
dents. This accident is both dan- 
geraus and painful, for as often as 
2 horſe ſets his foot on the ground, 
the chink widens; and when he lifts 
it up, the ſharp edges of the divided 
hoof wounds the tender fleſh that 
covers the coffin bone; which is 
for' the moſt part followed with 
blood; and it muſt of courſe be 
apter to render a horſe lame, as it 
is very difficult to form a reunion. 


The uſual method taken to ey | 


this imperfection is by cutting o 
that part of the ſhoe, which lies 
oo the chink, that it may be 
wholly un 
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the ſkin, juſt where the hoo 
taken to k 
ing the 


weakeſt and the thinneſt ; and pro- 


flat 


covered ; then with 3 
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quick; filling it up in all parts with 
a rowel of hurds dipt in ty rpentine, 


wax, and ſheep's ſuet melted togt- 


ther; renewing it every day until 
the ſame is filled up. After it is 


cloſed in the top or upper part, it is 


uſual to draw the place betwixt the 
hoof and coronet, which, by ſoften- 
ing the hoof and bringing a moiſ- 


ture into it, cauſes it to grow the 


faſter, and ſhoot downwards. But 
there are ſome who ſear the cronet 
above the crack, without 2 

begins, 


and with another iron ſear the 


chink about the middle of the hoof, 


which ſucceeds very well, if care be 
the hoof moiſt with 
applications of tar, honey. and 
greaſe, Some pour aquafortis into 
the rift, when the pain is violent, 
to deaden the part; making a bor- 
der of wax on each ſide, to hinder 
it from ſpoiling the reſt of the hoof ; 
and there are others who prepare a 
piece of wood, about an inch 
in breadth, but at the ſame time ſo 
ſlender, that it will bend like a 


hoop, and of a ſufficient length to 
a horſe becomes hoof bound; for 
the narrowneſs of the. heels and brit. 


go twice round the hoof; and hay- 
ing firſt drawn the whole length of 


the cleft, they apply turpentine, 
pitch and ſuet, 4 2 


ther, to 
the ſore, and faſten the Roof with 
pieces of liſt or filletting. This is 


aà contrivance' to anſwer inſtead of 


bandage, to keep the chink united: 
but it is thought that inſtead of this 
troubleſome way, the following me- 
thod will be found more eaſy and 
ſucceſsful. | 

Firſt draw the whole length of the 
cleft gently with your drawing iron; 
then anoint the hoof with tar, hon- 
ey, and ſuet melted together, as. 
directed: for nothing can he more 
proper for the hoof; and lay a thin 
pledgit dipt in the ſame along the 
cleft ; after this, ke of rope xd 

"ſuc 
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ſuch as the ſailors uſe, which is no 
other than hemp moiſtened in melted. 
pitch or tar, and ſpun ' looſe : ap- 
ply the yarn all down the hoof, be- 
vinning at the cronet, and deſcend 
downwards, one lay after another 
as cloſe as the binding of the hoops 
of wine caſks, Jaying a imooth 
pledgit of flax behind, to keep it 
from fretting the heel. This ſhould 
be opened once in three or four 
days, that the cleft may be dreſſed; 
and, to prevent any inconveniency 
that can happen by the opening, a 
thin ſtaple may alſo be contrived, 
with points like horſe-ſhoe nails caſt 
off obliquely, to take a ſlender hold; 
the plate of it crofling the cleft where 
part of the ſhoe is cut off; and the 
nails coming out on each fide of the 
cleft or the upper part, to be rivetted 
as the other nails; By this method 
a cleft in any part of the hoof may 
be eaſily cured; if the horſe be not 
very old or diſeaſed. Gibſon's Far- 
ier) G. : 5 

FAR, in the manage, a term 
uſed to denote any of a horſe's: 
right ſide: thus the far foot, far 
ſheulder, 8&0; is the right foot, 
right ſhoulder; '&c. Earn 

FARCIN; or FAR cx, in horſes, 
a kind of ' erzeping ulcer, beginning 
with hard knots and puſtles, which | 
ſpread ſometimes over the whole 
body of the horſe like the branches 
of a vine or ivy tree. Bracken. 

The characteriſtic of the farcy is 
a cording of the veins, and an ap- 
pearance of ſinall lumps in ſeveral 
parts of the body. The farcy is a 
diſeaſe ariſing from plenitude, and a 
viſcidity and lentor of the blood, and 
may very juſtly be ranked among 
glandular diſorders. Wood's Trea- 
1% of Farrierv. 

The true farcy is properly a diſ- 
temper of the blood veſſels, which 
generally follows the track of the 
veins; and, when inveterate, thick - 
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ens their coats and i 
cords. 


ing only degrees of one and the 
{ame diſtemper, we ſhall not de- 


{ſcribe them, but proceed to deſeribe 


the diſorder by its ſymptoms, which 
are pretty manifeſt to the eye. At 
firſt, one or moxe ſmall foelliogs 
or round buds like grapes or berries 
ſpring out over the veins, and are 
often exquiſitely painful to the touch; 


in the beginning they are hard, but 


ſoon turn into ſoft! bliſters, Which, 


nteguments, ſo 
that they become like ſo many 
The different kinds of farcys be- 


. 


when broke, diſcharge an oily | or 


bloody ichor, and turn into very 
foul and ill- diſpoſed ulcers. - In ſome 
horſes, it appears in the head only; 


in fome on the external jugular, in 


others on the plate vein, and runs 
downwards on the inſide of the fore 
arm towards the knee, and very of- 
ten upwards, towards the briſket z 


in ſome the farcy ſhews itſelf on the 


hind parts, about the paſterns, and 
along the lurge veins on the inſide of 
the thigh, riſing upwards into the 
oin, and towards the ſheath; and 
ſometimes the farcy makes its ap- 
arance on the flanks, and fpreads 
y degrees towards the lower belly, 


where it often becomes very trouble» 


ſome. a l 
When the appears on the 
head only, it, is. G cured, eſpe- 
cially when it is ſeated in the cheeks 
and forehead ; the blood veſſels be- 
ing here ſmall ; but it is more diſh- 
cult, when it affects the lips, the 


* 


noſtrils, the eyes, the kernels un- 


der the jaws, and other ſoft and looſe 
E eſpecially if it continues ſo 
ong till the neck vein becomes af- 
fected by it, and turns corded. 
When it begins on the outſide of the 
ſhoulders or hips, the cure is ſeldom 


difficult: but when the-farcy ariſes - 
plate vein, and that vein- 


on the 


ſwells much and turns corded, and 
the glands or kernels under the arm - 
| 8 Pit 
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are affected, it is hard to cure; 
ut more ſo when the crural veins 
withinfde: of: the thigh are corded, 
and beſet with buds which, affect 
the kernels of the groin, and the 
cavernous body of the yard. When 
the farcy begins on the paſterns or 
lower limbs, it often becomes very 
uncertain, unleſs a timely ſtop is 
hut to it: for the ſwelling in thoſe 
dependant parts grows ſo exceſſively 
large in ſome conſtitutions, and the 
Umbs ſo much disfigured thereby, 
with foul ſores and callous ulcera- 
tions, that ſuch a horſe. is ſeldom 
fit for any thing afterwards but the 
meaneſt — but it is always 


a ſign, wherever the far 
happens to be ſituated, if it ſpreads 
ne: farther. It is uſual for the farcy 
to affect only one ſide at a time, but 
_ it _ to the _ it 
ews great malignancy; w it 
—7 on the — s then — the 
mo dangerous, and is always 
— horſes that are fat — 
full of blood than to thoſe that are 
in a more moderate caſe. When 
the farcy is epidemical, as ſome- 
times 1 it riſes on ſeveral 
parts of body at once, forms 
naſty faul ulcers, and makes à pro- 
fuſe running of greeniſh bloody mat- 
ter from both - noſtrils, and ſoon 
ends in à miſerable rot. . 
From this deſcription of the farcy, 
it will appear how greatly thoſe may 
be diſappointed who d 
ſingle. ſpecific drink or hall for a 
certain cure; for the ſymptoms are 
ſometimes ſo favourable that it is 


eaſily conquered by a very ſimple 
management; and when it ariſes 
ſu ally upon the ſmaller veſſels, 


it will often go off with. mederate 
labour, without any other means 
than bleeding. Such inſtances as 
theſe may call give a reputation to 
things of no great efficacy, and 
bring them into eſteem: but who- 


t on ſome 
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ever has acquired any true notion 
the far oy" — that this 2 
temper is not to he conquered but 
by ſuch things as are fitly adapted to 
the various ſymptoms that appear in 
the different ſtages of it. To avoid 
therefore the perplexity that ariſe; 
from the various complications 90 
uſual in the farcy, we ſhall conſider 
it in its different ſtates or degrees, 
viz. when it ſeizes only the ſmaller 
veſſels, when the larger veins are 
corded, and the feet, paſterns, and 
flanks affected; and laſtly, when 
the farcy, beginning on one fide on. 
ly, breaks out on the other alſo, and 
aftetts the whole body. 

When the farcy makes its fut 
appearance on the head, it riſes on 
the cheeks and temples, and Jooks 
like a network, or ſmall creep 
twigs full of berries. Sometimes it 
inflames the eye; and ſometimes, 
like bliſters, or buds, runs along 
the ſide of the noſe. It ariſes often 
on the outſide of the ſhoulder, run- 
ning along the ſmall veins with heat 
and inflammation; and ſometimes 
a few ſmall buds appear near the 
mn mo 8 outſide of " 

ip. In e appearances, 
diſeaſe being ſuperficial, and affect. 
ing only the ſmaller veſſels, is eaſily 
conquered by the following method 
when taken in time: for the ſimpleſt 
farcy, if neglected, may degenerate 
into the worſt ſort. This diſtemper 
being then of an inflammatory ra- 
ture, and in à particular manner at- 
freting the blood veſſels, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily require large bleeding, par- 
ticularly. where the horſe happens to 
be fat and full of blood, This al- 
ways checks the beginning of 2 
farcy, but is of ſmall ſervice after- 
wards; and if a horſe is low in fleſh, 
the loſs of too much blood ſome- 
times proves injurious... After bleed: 
ing, let the horſe have four ounces 
of cream of tartar and lenitive elec- 
| puary, 


A 
tary, which may be given every 
BE day for a week to cool the 
blood, and open the. body-; and 
then give nitre, three ounces a day, 
for three weeks or a month; and 
anoint the buds and fwellings with 
the following ointment twice a day : 
« Take „ of elder, four 
« qunces z oil of turpentine, two 
© gunces, ſu of lead, half an 
© ounce ; White vitriol powdered, 
two drams ; mix together in a 
« gallipot.' 

The buds ſometimes by this me- 
thod are diſperſed, leaving only lit- 
tle bald ſpots, which the hair ſoon 
covers again. When they break 
and run, if the matter he thick. and 
well. digeſted, they will ſoon be 
well, but in order to confirm the 
cure, and to difperſe ſome little 
lumps, which often remain for ſome 
time upon the ſkin without hair, 
give the liver of antimony for z 
month; two ounces a day for a 
fortnight, .and then one a day for 
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at the other fortnight: by following 
es this method, a farcy which affects 
he only the ſmall, veſſels may be ſtop- 
he in a week or ten days, and 
he ſoon after totally eradicated. - 

2 When the farcin affects the larger 
ly blood veſſels, the cure is more dif- 
od ficult, but let it always be attempted 
elt early: therefore on the plate gh 
Ute or neck veins appearing corded, let 


blood immediately on the oppoſite 
ſide, and apply the following to the 
corded vein : Take oil of turpen- 


2 


> 
. 


* 


* oil of vitriol, three ounces; drop 
the oil of vitriol into the oil of tur- 
© pentine by little at a time, other - 


2 * wiſe the bottle will burſt ; when 
ere it has done ſmoaking, drop in 
h, more oil of vitriol, and fo on till 


6 all is mixed. | 
This mixture is one of the beſt 


univerſals in a beginning farcy ; 
but when it is ſeated in looſe flethy 


© tine in a pint bottle, ſix ounces ; 
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arts, as flanks or belly, equal parts 
— the oil of vitriol pe Yana. 
are neceſſary. Rub the parts burſt 
with a woolen cloth, and then apply 
ſome of the mixture over the 
and wherever there is any ſwelling, 
twice a day. Give the cooling phy- 
ſic every other day, and then three 
ounces of nitre every day for ſome 
time. This method muſt be continu- 
ed till the buds digeſt, and the cord 
diſſolves; and when the ſores run 
plentifully, the matter digeſts well, 
and the lips and edges are no ways 
thick or callous, you may expect /a 
fpeedy recovery: yet, to confirm the 
cure and prevent a relapſe, give the 
liver of antimony, or crude antimo- 
ny, as above directed; and to heal 
the ſores and ſmooth the ſkin, dreſi 
with, bees wax and oil. +.) 
When the farcy begins on the 
flanks or towards the lower belly, 
it often one: — riſe A ſingle 
uncture of a ſpur. The pa 
— ſmarting is — — ſign to df. 
tinguiſh the farcy from common ac- 
cidents; the ſtaring of the hair, 
which ſtands up like a tuft all rouncł 
the buils or bliſters; and the matter 
that ĩſſues from the buds, which is 
always purulent, and of a clamm 
gre y conſiſtence, are other certain 
igns. After bathing with the mix- 
ture abovementioned,” til} the ulcers - 
are ſmooth and healing, ſhould the 
ſwelling not ſubſide, to prevent the 
ſpreading of the buds, and to dif- 
perſe them, bathe with either of theſe 
mixtures, as far as the center of the 
belly; and at the ſame time, give 
a courſe of antimonials as will pre. 
ſently be deſcribed: Take ſpirits 
of wine, four ounces; oil of vis 
© triol and wy tine, of 'each tw 
© ountes ; white wine vi or 
© yerjuice, ſix ounces. Or the fol 
© lowing : DS 
6 Take ſpirits of. wine re&ifiec” 
© four ounces 3 camphor, half an 
7 5 ounce; 
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© ounce ; vinegar, or verjuice, ſix 
© ounces; white vitriol diſſolved in 
four ounces. of ſpring water, one 
© ounce, mix together.” 

In the lower limbs, the farcy lies 
ſometimes concealed for a great 
whilez and makes ſo flow a pro- 
greſs, that it is often miſtaken 
for the greaſe, or for a blow or kick, 
and goes by the general appellation 
of an humour ſettled there. In or- 
der to diſtinguiſh the one from the 
other, we ſhall obſerve that a kick 
or bruiſe, is generally attended with 
a ſudden ſwelling, or a contuſed 
wound, which for the moſt part di- 

ſts eaſily. . The greaſe is alſo a 
Fnooth ſwelling that breaks out a- 
bove the bending of the paſterns 
backwards, but the farcy begins on 
the paſtern joint, uſually with one 
bud, and runs upwards like a knotty 
crab- tree. Very ſimple means have 
ſometimes ſtopped it before it began 
to ſpread; a poultice with bran and 

verjuice bound round the | wg and 
renewed once a day, will often alone 
| ſucceed ; and if proud fleſh ſhould 
ariſe, touch it with oil of vitriol or 
aquafortis, an hour before you a 
ply the poultice, for when the diſ- 
temper is local, as we ſuppoſe 
it here, it is to be conquered by out- 
ward application. 
When the diſtemper grows inve- 
terate, and reſiſts the above me- 
- thod, and the veſſels continue cord- 
ed, uſe the following mixture: 
Take linſeed oil, half a pint; oil 
of turpentine. and petre, of each 
three onnces ; tincture of euphor- 
$5, bium- and hellebore, of each two 
drams; the ſoldicr's ointment, 
© two ounces; or oil of bays ; oil of 
© origanum, half an ounce ; double 
© aquafortis, half an ' ounce ; after 
the ebullition is over, add two 
- © ounces. of Barbadoes tar.” 
Rub this into the corded veins, 
and wherever there is a ſwelling, 
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once in two or three days: but if 
the orifices are choaked up with 
proud fleſh, or the ſkin fo mw 
thickened over the ulcers as to confins 
the matter, in either, caſe. it is ne. 
ceſſary to make an open paſſage with 
a ſmall hot iron, and deſtroy the 
— fleſh ; after which it may be 

ept down by touching with oil of 
vitriol, aquafortis, 'or butter of ay. 
timony. A falve may alſo be pre. 
pared with quickſilver and aquator. 
tis, rubbing any TRY of the 
former with enough of the latter, 
to the conliſtence of à liniment. 
Smear the ulcers with this, when- 
ever they appear foul; and you wil 
find it . to molt other eat- 
ing medicines. __ | 

Our farriers, after opening the 
buds, put in uſually a {mall quan- 
tity of corroſive ſublimate or arſenic; 
which they call coring out the farcy: 
this may anſwer where the buds are 
few, and not ſituated near large 
blood-veſſels, joints, or tendons, 
Others uſe Roman vitriol, or ſub- 
limate and vitriol in equal quan- 
tities : but let it be remembered, 
that many a horſe has been poiſoned 
by theſe medicines ignorantly uſed, 
and in too large quantities, which 
ſhould be a caution to huntſmen, 
not to ſuffer their hounds to feed on 
the carcaſes of farcyed horſes, 3 
the greateſt part of a pack have been 
poiloned by that means. 

I ſhall now mention ſome of the 
deſperate methods, and more vio- 
tent kinds of medicines given by 
fome internally: thus from four to 
eight ounces of lapis calaminaris, 
to which two ounces of tutty finely 
powdered is added, with other me- 
tallic ſubſtances, have been given. 
Some give a pound of barrel-ſoap 
boiled in ftale beer, with favin, 
rue, and other herbs of that inten- 
tion. Others go yet farther, being 
determined to kill or cure, by Fend 
| n 
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inks prepared with green vitriol, 
ee ae yaw vitriol, oil of vi- 
triol boiled in chamberlye, with 
hempſeed, hemlock, and common 
ſalt. Thoſe wlio uſe nothing but 
the decoction or juices of herbs, 


ſuch as wormwood, rae, or elder 


particularly, ſtand a much better 


chance for à cure, if given in time: 
but when the diſtemper is grown in- 
veterate, nothing comes in compe- 
tition with mercurial and antimoni- 
al medicines. | 

« Take of native cinnabar, or 
« cinnabar 'of antimony, eight 
« ounces; long birthwort, and gum 
guaiacum powdered, of each four 
© ounces ; make into a paſte with 
honey, and form into balls of the 


'© (ize of 'a large walnut, and roll 


them into liquorice powder.” 
The tediouſneſs of this courſe has 


encouraged” the giving mercurials, 


and indeed where they are directed 
with 1kill, they maſt be attended 
with ſucceſs ; the ſtronger prepara- 
tions, as the red and white precipi- 
tates, and turbith, being combined 
with ſharp ſaline parts, may be 
hazardous and injurious : but the 
latter given in ſmall quantities have 
been found very ſucceſsful in ſuch 
kind of inveterate diſorders. Mr. 
Gibſon ſays, he has given it to a 


dram at à doſe, where the limbs 


have been greatly ſwelled; that in 
forty-eight hours, the ſores were all 
dried up, and the limbs reduced: 
but that it made the horſe ſo vielent- 
ly ſick for ſeveral days, and feoured 
him to ſuch a degree, that it could 
not be repeated; ' © 8 
The method I would recommend 


is as follows; give one mom or 


half a dram of turbith, mixed into 
a ball, with an ounce of venice ſoap 


every other night, for a fortnight ; | 
then, abſtain a' week or ten days, 
and repeat it again; ſhould this ball 
purge, or make the hotſe ſick, mix 
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it up with' two drams of philonjur, 


or with four or five grains of döᷣpium 
or camphor ; with theſe reſtrifons 


it may be given for ſome weeks: 
but ſhould the horſe's mouth be 
found tender or ſore, you muſt re- 
frain giving till that complaint is 
removed by gentle purges; and 
then return to it again in kwaller 


quantities: for as the effects of mer - 


cunials are very different in the dif- 
ferent conſtitutions both of horſes 
as well as men; fo the quantity 
muſt be varied in proportion to the 
operation, which is not intended 
here to be ſenſible, but to work im- 
perceptibly on the blood and jnices ; 
correcting them as a powerful alte- 


rative; daring the whole courſe, 


| 8 care ſhowld be taken that 
e gets no cold. Two onnces of 
quickſilver divided with an ounce of 
tine and made up into four 
balls, with diapente and gum guai- 


acum, of each two ounces, and a 
- ſufficient quantity of honey, have 


for this purpoſe been ſucceſsfully 


given, one ball twice a week: but 


gentle purgatives ſhould be inter- 
poſed, to prevent a ſalivation, which 


ſome horſes are very prone to, on 
taking mercurials, though in ſmall 
quantities. | 

Dr. Bracken recommends the 


knots and cords to be rubbed with 
the mercurial ointment, before they 
break, in order to diſperſe them; 
and after breaking, to dreſs the ſores 
with equal parts of venice turpen- 


tine and quickſilver; if by theſe 


means the mouth ſhould become 
ſore, treat as above. This me- 
thod ſeems to be effectual with pro- 
F | Korg 
The following is alſo recom- 
mended by the fame gentleman : 
Take butter of antimony and be- 
© zoar mineral, of each one ounce ; 
© beat up with half a pound of cor- 
dial ball, and give the bigheſs af 
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. walnut, or three quarters of an generate into an 1 le conſu J 
© Gum) * for two or three tion: it is moſt prohabhſt alſo, that 
7 weeks,. faſting two or three hours whole maſs be pur * and 
F | | it. CES „ come irremediable hart. abſen's 
2. preparations from anti- Di/za/es of Horſes, Bracken's uk ui 
mony are of uſe in the farcy, ſo rwry, and Bartlet's Farriem. 
from two drams of antihecti cum ꝓo- "The cure of the farcy conſiſts in 
deri, to half an ounce, _— given- the uſe of attenuating , medicines, han 
with a bit of cordial ball every o- and what, at the ſame time, wil 
day for ſome time : for in thoſe blunt thoſe ſharp corroding particles, 
mate caſes,:the ya eraſis of the which the matter has acquired by tha 
| , 


bod muſt be which can its ſtagnation. There is ſeldom any 4 
only be effected by degrees, and of . neceſſity. for outward: applications, 
courſe is a work of time hei 


— regard of. this diſorder, as pro- 
We: ſhall.here-only obſerve, that per bleeding in the beginning, to- 
» there is a dliſeaſe called the water gether with exerciſe, generally per- 

farcy, hich has na reſemblance to a forms a, cure : ſhould the corded 

true farey, either in its, cauſe, veins not ſubſide hy this treatment, 
toms, or effects: but has only let them be well fomented with 
tained this name through cuſtom and cow's piſs and train oil mixed toge- 


ignorance ; being in reality no,o- ther, and made very hot. And in 
"has than the dropſy. See the arti- caſe: the lumps ſhould ſpread fat, in 
cle Dos... oder to put a bar to their progrels 
Here we think proper to lay down a circle is to be madezround them 
the fymptoms of an incurable farcy, with. a red hot iron ; and the puſtle: 
that the owners of ſuch horſes may are to be dreſſed with oil, af vitrid. 
ſave themſelves unneceſſaty expence After ſuitable bleeding, it will be 
and trouble in their endeavours to requiſite for three mornings run- 
ohtain a cure When a farcy by ning to give the following drink, 
improper. application, or by negle&, viz- Take apy x and mug- 
has ſpread and mereaſed j or after. © wort, of each two. double hand. 
long continuance reſiſted the medi- fuls ; rue, wild yalenan, ipellitory 
cines above recommended; if freſh | aof the wall, ground pine, and ver. ie 
* are continually ſprouting forth, * vain, of each two handfuls. Bol put 
_ while/the,old ones remain foul and © theſe in two gallons of forge was im 
ill canditioned 3 if they rife on the tex, till a conſumption of to 
ſpines of back and loins; if the 8 quarts. Then ſtrain off the re · ir 
horſe gros hide: bound, and runs ,maipdery and bottle it up for uſe." im 
at che noſe y if ahſceſſes are formed A pint of this decocion may be ri 
in the fleſhy parts between the in- + given: at af time, 40,which may br BWP 
tenſtices of the large muſcles ; if his added, to render it mote palatable 
eyes look dend and lifeleſs ; if he two or three ounces of honey. 
foiſakes his food and ſcours often; Wagd; s.Treatiſe Tami. 
and his eknfemant appear hin, FARRIER, a perſon choſe of 
and of à blatleiſh colour; if the fice is to ſhoe horſęs, and to cum 
plate or thighevem continues large, them when diſeaſed qrulame ; th 
—— — = an 
| theſe cipal ſubject ot this ar, K 
| — have. pene- ke unneceſſary to ſay any thing 
__uatcc internally, and chat it will de- further concerning it 1 


*. 
* 
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—— — A f 

' carry des Tor 
l Gees of feet, good ſharp nails, 
and all that is proper for new ſhoe- 
ing 2 horſe that has loft his ſhoe up- 
n the road. If you have no far- 
vier with you, you muſt always 
have in your equipage a farrier's 
pouch, well provided, and a groom 
mat knows how to drive nails. 


uillet. 

FATTENING of Horſes. The 
— to do this ſpeedi 
f 


+ „ wm 7 4 


ily is one 
arts our dealers have, 
d in one of the greateſt nice- 
ies of the whole man ent of 
hat creature. Many methods have 
deen preſcribed, but the following 
_ moſt to be depended on : 
© elecampane, cummin-ſeed, 
tamariſk and anniſeed, of each two 
ounces z- common groundſel, one 
—— — 4 well, 
d two handf ic ſcraped 
and cleaned, in a * gle 
ale; ſtrain the liquor well off, and 
give the horſe a quart of it every 
morning made hot; keep him warm 
after it. After he has taken this 
or four or five mornings, he may 
turned out to graſs, or kept in 
he houſe, as the ſeaſon will permit. 
but whenever - provender is given 
m, a quantity of a powder 1s to 
prepared of equal parts of cum- 
un- ſeeds and eleca 7 and give 
m half an ounce of it every time, 
rinkling it in by degrees as he cats, 
at he may not nauſeate the whole. 
If this method does not ſucceed in 
ſhort time, then take two ſpoon- 
ils of diapente ; brew it in à pint 
[weet wine, and give it the horſe 
Ir three mornings. This will take 
ny eſs, and make 
e ot! things to take effect. Af - 
this feed him with good proven · 
r three times a day, that is, after 
s watering in the morning, after 


| Fatale Povcen, in the — the 
at 


ood in quantity, till at len 
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nine 0'c . It he does 
not eat the prov well and free-" 
ly, it muſt be changed for ſome . 


other kind. 
If all this does not fucceed, let 
the horſe be blooded ; and then take 
half a buſhel of coarſe barley-1 ' 
E i full of water, 
tir the whole t 
then let it ſettle by ing. Pour 
off the clear liquor into another 
veſſel, and let him drink it for his 
common drink, and eat the remain- 
der which falls to the bottom of the 
pail, If he refuſe to eat this alone, 


there may be ſome bran mixed a- 


mong it. This ſhould be given him 
three times a day, ing, noon, 
and night. 
take to the meal with the bran, ſome 
oats muſt be mixed with it, and this 
will readily bring him to feed-on 
it, But whichever way is uſed, 
they muſt be by GR 
8 Is 
brought to.eat the meal alone for 
that is the thing that muſt fatten 
him up. Care muſt be taken that 
the barley is ground freſh every day 
as it js uſed, for it quickly grows 
ſour z and when this has once been 
the caſe with one parcel, no art will 
ever bring the horſe to touch 
of it afterwards, Scarce an 
but will be well fattened by 0g 
him to this diet for about twenty days. 
Barley, ground in this manner, 
cools and purges the creature; but 


the greateſt efficacy, as to the fat - 

tening him, lies in the water, which 

by this ment takes upall the 

ey into itſelf, 
luſty on this - 


tion it mul be akon tne bis toy 


degrees, giving bim at firſt oats 


once, and barley-meal twice a day ; 
and then oats twice, and the barley- 
once, till he is perfeftly wean- 

ed from it, In the mean time he 
H . muſt 


ogether very well; 


morning 
If he does not rightly 


F EA 
muſt have g 


$560 Ray, and he muſt} 
not be tid; boy 
walk Ki ent 


ill be proper to 
i fon t an nd or 
two in the heit'of the day. If it be 


found t "the horſe 25 4 good 
ſmart purging. Auring the time of 


His c TIT the barley diet) 
che beſt Gyr e it bim . is after 
the firſt eight 2 20 the follow. 
ing is 2 very prog r ſort of phyſie. 

e of the aloes one ounce, 
© agaric in powder half an ounce, 


r and powder of florentine or rice one 
£ once, Let all theſe be mixed to- 

© gether, and put into a quart of milk 
Warm from the c.! This will 
work very briſkly; and after it is 
over, the uſual diet is to be con- 
tinued. If Horſes of value were to 
be kept to tiits diet once a year; it 
would make them lefs hot and d 
and not ſubject to many dif ; 
which they are troubled with at pre- 
ſent, and would be particularly uſe- 
ful after campaigtis and long jour- 
nies. If the horſe loſes his appetite 
by this diet, it will be proper to tye 
þ heving g ball to his bit, renewing 
t ſo often till at length he begins to 
feed heartily on the barley ; for 
theſe balls at once" reſtore appetite, 
and are in themſelves of a fattening 
nature. 'See the article CHEWING 
Ball. Ruſtic Did. 

FAULTS or DeyzcTs in horſes, 
See the artiele DEFEC Ts. 
FEATHER, in the manage, a 
ſort of natural frirling of the hair, 
found in many parts of the horſe's 

body, bur more commonly between 
the eyes. Many are of opinion, 
that When the fearher i is lower thun 

che eyes, it is a fign of à weak eyi- 


Lght * but this remark | is not moor 


ecrtain. © Gillette. | 
Roman PAT, md 46 


4 N per "Ruin, is a feather 
4 hos 1 being va row 
Half Carel bück, con raiſed, 


7 10.1 2533 It a eh »:: 
Fu. 
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well ſhook out, befoe it is put into 


FE E 
hich forms a 'mark:like-'a Cord 
blade, juſt by the mane : Grille, 

FEEDING of "Horfex:> As hay 
is {5 material an article in a horſe; 
dier great care ſhouldlbe taken i 

rocure the beſt: when it is not ex- 
ordinary good, the duſt ſhould be 


the rack ; otherwiſe it is apt to breed 
vermin.” See the article Av. 
Beans afford the 'nouriſh- 
ment of all grain, but ure fitteſt for 
tiborious horſes, except on particu- 
lar occaſions. In ſome ſeaſons, 
breed a Kind of vermin, called the 
ett bugs, which is thonght to be 
dangerous: the beſt method in ſuch 
à caſe; is to procure them well dried 
and ſplit. Peas, hen they are hard 
and dry, have 4 E 
» beans, as has alſo peus raw, 
the farmers give to — 
Bran ſcalded is à Kind of panadi 
to a'fick horſe, but nothing lis — 
than a too frequent uſtcof it, either 
dry or ſealded: for t relaxes and 
weakens the bowels too much. Tae 
dots in young horſes may be 
to too much m — and chif, 
given them with other foul food 1 
make them up for fale #: purticula 
care therefore ſhould be taken thi 
the bran be ſweet and new: 
Hats well ripened make a mot 
hearty and durable diet than b 
and are much better ſuited to 
a conſtitutions of 'Eygliſt! horſes, 4 
appears by experiencb . A prope 
2 of cut ſtraw and hay miri 
with them is ſometimes uſth 
to horſes troubled with bots, ind 
peſtion, Kc. The method fort 
ve of gieing to young: horſes oat 
2 peas} '&c. in the ſtraw, is aten 
ed, amongſt others with this 
convenience, that their pulling dn 
the ſtraw, in order to find: the con 
teaches them a: bad cuſtom, wh 
8 never after forgery of pul gw 


24 i I& q* Hoist 
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noſt of theit hay out of the rack in · 
to the manger, or on the floor, with 
the ſame ex od. *) NL ATH 
Horſes who eat their litter ſhould 
particularly have cut ſtraw and pow- 
ercd chalk given them with their 
ved, as it is a, ſign of a depraved 
omach which wants correQting. 
See the article APPETITE. yr 
The {alt marſhes are good pa · 
ure, remarkably ſo, for horſes Who 
have been ſurfeited ; and indeed for 
many other diſorders; they purge 
ore by dung and urine than any 
ther paſture, and make afterwards 
2 firmer fleſh/; their water is for the 
oft part brackiſh, and of courſe as 
ell as the-grafs ſaturated with ſalts 
rom the ſea+water. The great ad- 
antages that ariſe from drinking ſea- 
ater, ſo much recommended a- 
ong us of late, may have taken 


be hint from the effects it was 
dbſerved ., to . in obſtinate 
hronical caſes, on morbid horſes, 
ho are as frequently ſent to the 
— = 296: all _ means 5 

le t, as Contumptrve 
to Briſtol ; and as 22 
deyond expectation. F 718 
A ſummer's graſs is often neceſ- 
y,.: more particularly to horſes 
fluted with food; and who uſe 
le exerciſe a but a month or two's 
e Tag for moſt, thoſe 
decially Who have been worked 
ard and have ſtiff limbs, ſwelled 
5, or wind- galls. Horſes whoſe 
impaired by quitters, 


Ar rr XK 


— 
— 
== 
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v. been 
oeing, or any other accidents, 
2 alſo beſt 1 at graſs. Thaſe 
meneſſes partieularly require turn · 
g out to graſs, where the muſcles 
r tendons are eontracted or ſhrunk : 
or by the- continual gentle exerciſe 
d the field, with the aſſiſtance of a 
ttin-ſhoe on the oppoſite foot, the 
ortened: limb is kept on the firetch ; 
de waſted parts are reſtored to their 
val dimenſions, and the limb again 
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recovers its uſual tone and ſtrength, 

Where it can 1 the u. 
ſturing them in oy and June is in 
general maſt adviſeable, as the graſs 
in thoſe months is to be preferred, 
and the ſeaſon is leſs infected with 
flies and heat, which in July and 
Auguſt are apt to be very trouble- 


ſome; and frequently fo teaſe and 


2 a mou at | 85 that with 
amping and kicking, his gourdi - 
poſh ou wind- 16 wl . 
be increaſed than diminiſhed. See 
GRASS: i ee 
The fields which lie near great 
towns and are 1 d, me not 
oper paſture for horſes, but on 
Crete appear very injurious to 
them, if they feed thereon all the 
— ee . = taken 
up from grais, hey mou e 
hot and 95 4 1 5 and chopt 
hay with their corn, and give them 
ſometimes a feed of ſcalded bran for 
a. fortnight or longer let their ex- 
erciſe and diet be moderate for ſome 
time, and both inereaſed by degrees. 
See the article EXERCISE. _ 
No general directions can be laid 
down for the feeding of | horſes, but 
this, that all horſes who conſtantly 
work ſhould be well fed; others 
ſhould be fed in proportion to their 
exerciſe, and not kept to certain re- 
gular feeds, whether they work or 
not. The uſual method of feeding 
coach - horſes on the road, by Pens 
them bran with a few-beans before 
their oats, is not amiſs, becauſe 
their work makes them perſpire ſo 
much, that without ſbmething of 
this kind they would be faint, or 
apt to grow coſtive, The bran 
keeps: their body open! and che 
beans prevent its ſcouring, which 
horſes of weak 70 L 2 to 
on 2 journey. Gi artiet. 
> FEEL, in the «wid. To. fee} 
2 horſe in the hand is to obſerve that 
the will of the horſe is ip the riders 
H 2 N hand, 


- 


fre 5 % On 


hand, that he; takes the bridle, and — are foft and thin,” A ffelhinez 0 
has a good e in _— the of the 7 eſpecially ahout ehe 
bit. | | and 4 the ſole, are great deten 
To. feel a horte upon n in the feet; theſe being Hatural de. 
— cer he plies on bends i, of the fect, the Fare 1 Lf of 
„ Which is — to leaning . on Gth. 
or — Nee ſhoalders. 79 iſeaſes of PA ger 185 the ar- 
Gurllet. 15 - EFECTS in 
FEET. The. foot . the Other diſeaſes or Agents inci- 
keof or colin, che quarters, the ter. a, Noe? feet are E 
Reel, the toe, the fruſh, the ſole, | aſe, ronoing thruſh, or 
and the .coftin bone, or little = 5 | Ty * the 75 loſs d 
See the articles Hoor, Corrix, &c. 45 be (xk treated 
See alſo the article For. f their 1 ve name 
When a foot is denen. f. Wound 7 nt the, fest, from nah 
of a middle ſize, without: erinkies, and other accidents, are yery com. 
neither too hard, nor, too ſoft, and and ſometimes, * a want of 
— the heel vs. firm, open, and no my Tar e 8 of d . conſe 
22 and the frog quence Eg g. naty- 
. and the ſole ſomę- y te ue 72 15 . 
what hollow like the inſide of a-diſh 225 mmations. 1 matte 
or bowl, whatever be the colour, is once e Urged 
fuch-a foot will for-the moſt part mat pro * hots 5 
turn out good, though the dark or Fits 141 ected ; ul 


black hook, where it reſembles that ange. 
of a deer, is generally the beſt ; bebe 5 \be cans 


and, for this 'reaſon, thoſe who are fu Ex 
tlie moſt eurious abautia horſe's feet, Set 

do not chuſe ſuch ae have much 1 RA , be 2185 
white upon their legs and * the 


to avoid their having 100 —__ 
white feetz-/:. | (897 WO 1 
r * 


575 


de of equal ſue, for though it may b 

proceed from a hotſeꝰs uſing one leg tax 

more than another, yet, when; one = 

foot is ſmaller than the other, it is SP 

. A defect in houſes feet is to remove the Mg am: MAY: 
dep an when are”; flat. and Withont as Sharg ih ae ole, vine 


| — nt ſhaped of eggs, is tok 
L — SCH: 5 und. ow ho apd corom 
rinks if 55 foot nate mY 1 
frog fleſhy. an * wp] method, one 
G at / de 559. fr e rething is. I behi 1 Vin 8 
dame defefts in che feet/are_na-\, caſe, the wound i er 
tural; which renders them very dif- pg Pe and 
ficult to cure z among the, natural with tinQture of myrrh, 150 a 
"defects of che: feet are narrow heels. place q,, e with ſoot 
-- binding of the hoofs; when, the t ointment. Fo F the me 


" kogfs are exceſſively hard, or when thoft of treating the foot when 1 
3 
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red by little gravel ſtones getting come only at a certain time, even to 
0 N e and the ſhoe, an hour or to a minute, once or of» 
ſe the a GRAVELLING. tener à day; once in two days q and 
In cuts 0 of the ret Keim what cauſe Joinetiriev'once in three days, and as 
ſoever, ! let them be immediately = as theſe periods are over, the fer 


1 Fedc5he little brandy, or an ly off, till its 
other fol rituous THaqubr,” of 1 e ee conti- 
of 0 2 nettles and fut — becomes habitual. WO theſe 


am be bound on perivdiral feversrare:called intermit- 
Ic 15 will. have ri very tents: but theſe ſeldom happen to 


1 Aa 1664 feet, ese me hn wr Aero 
t and pumiced feet, r more or leſs compound- 
muſt b Rept” as dry as "poſſible, ed, viz; whether they arg ſimple, 
which is 41 that can he done yin MY inflammat malignant, putrid, 
gard of For when nature his or peſtilent [30 thether- thap rife 
given a horſe: 4 ſoft foot, it is 9018 higher or lower} or have any other 
the power of art to make it 'oth —— yet if thecfever q oes not 
wiſe, without laming im totally go of but remain in ſome 
2 feet are to be ſtuffed with degree, ſuch are uſually termed con- 
tinſeed, ſoft ſoap. and cbamberlye, — fevers, as conſiſting only of 
bolledwell toge er, and ſtiffened with on 164; Almoſt all ſymptoma- 
hog's dung, Which i. is the ol pee Rivers, whictvariſe from accidents 


"+ tho that Can be uſed in re any kind, or from' the diſeaſes of 
'; then.  /ood's } ws TH atife ene pp parts;*genorally conſtitute 
* FERME, [1 the man — een: of "the ebntmuect kind, and 
hes to exerciſe in the And: Ac —5 2 remain in'a higher or Jower 
without ſtirri 1 14 or p e egree, until the cauſe by which 
1 * WR are produced is removed, - 


uft of bai Fe Simple continued FPEBUE R. In a 
paſtern Joi holes: e on amp le continued fever there are fer- 
Joint where it grows is called the 2 — of any other diſeaſt: 


fetlock or oint. 1 of Here we ſu the b to be little, 
1 lo bay 1 tüift. it at fron theprincipal viſcera 
id Fame 0 ave er — ſound, and no way hurt or injured 
1 Fink 15 lo much hr by any. previoug>kecident; or con- 
1 vpn th LIED if 8 'eomitant diſeaſe}; it adamits but of 


0 does Cr them ene ſingle period, and has ho inter- 
de lean ang 15 1 or bs iniſſtend as ſome other kinds of fe- 
1 to wat forty, & eal e gat vers, 5 therftaterof the blood is 
* FEVER, ore. thin” grilipity changed er altre. A ſunpleifeyer 
'% 8. e in the h. 5. 45 fe 1 rous, — ill 
"i, 05 by Enatu ; manage y the on- 
L nd du fo 8 Nag Si ik ie n eres who, "by" applications, 
+ - and bu 7 * Gin often change ſunple ferers into thoſe 
thi Of.” Mie af 23 of the complicuted kind. Simple 
| pevers, afe. more * ple, 1 oe fevers nay pr y proceed from any cauſe 
more . compli ted. or dende B. Ebbe blood 
11 fever nes A q Yes Hi, too much, — ng or travelling 
It ne Une thai aiot ;"Ind in very hot — 5 ſometimes 
ne eres are Per jel, and from 4 giet too hot: and rarefying, 

* fo EY * "ENG ' £ A NI 3 LU PT. i Fry 4 Wo © te 7 

nd * 5 | . (1088 
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# too man yi Cats; and perhaps | 


ſome kinds pf hay and graſs ma 
have the ſame. jt 


„as m ay alſo 
articular a and diſpo- 
on of the air. s are {ome 


of them in 1 88 . moſt other 
fevers, as reſtlelſneſs, beating at the 
flanks, the eyes red and in amed, 
the tongue c and dry, by an 
increaſed pe iration' ; his breath 1s 
hot and Pars ſtrong; he loſes his 
appetite, and nibbles his hay, but 
don't chew it; and is frequent] 
ſmelling to the ground; his whole 
body is hotter than ordinary 
(though not parched as in ſome n- 

matory dilorders) he dungs of- 
ten, but little at a time, uſually 
hard, and in ſmall bits; he ſome- 
times ſtales with difficulty, and his 
urine is high coloured; his flanks 
beat, and he ſeems to thirſt, butt 
tg little at a time and often; his 

ulſe beats full and hard, to fifty 

rokes and ds in à minute. 

I be firſti on "run is bleed 
ing to the he quay of of three pints or 
ee ſtrong and i 5 
195 caſe. Art Longs. 
im the rr v 3 * Take ' 


% chamomite- flowers, 
"+ Nee half a Rorafal ; 
10 liquorice It flited, Kal an ounce; 
prunellæ or nitre, two ounces ; 
E ine in two of boiling 
* water in tlie m anner of t6h7 when 
it is almo 592 pour off * 
"© fafron;”an Keren with honey 
«AF all beret licatony” are 
is diet ſnould 
Eke ae hay 5 . 
it Tal be but ſm 
"Half & quarterh three or four ti 
day will be ſtifficient, gti} 
t 4 better appetite 3 125 
Fiifes Tealded Bran, 


him have © 
| "i 


Fan bran ſprihkled Kt 83 


tom an ad. tower, their 


5 Wn "and SEE. it 
Ny hod n 


5 E V 


gl kindfals, and og oi pretty 8 
n 85 pro- , 
voke à ſick horſe V de 
need not * lar e „ but i t 
ould e ning in * 
all Gander! for . 74 
Aer of wy lun 1190 ff, and . 
at ſert t ration, ) 
are bf and diſten bt br 


rarefaction of the 
this condition is 30 
much at a time for breat 
which being obſerve ts erſons | | 
norant of the true ca 
: ficulty, of watt Rey 9 
they drink and when their drenche 
are given them, they afe apt to ima. 
ak this ſymptom proceeds from 1 
neſs of the throat; and 12 05 
they adminiſter ſuck thin 
think proper to remove 


ys 15 hore ak 


= 


necks with woo len 1 5 ich; 
_altogether unneceſſar if Hot hurt 
ful; there being noth ng more want. 
eed- ing, i in the way of clbatking, than 
— cover the 0 body fle . hi 
"ſhoulders to his to keep 
e him moderately 8 Hh to 

prevent his catching Cel, 


ww £4” ng odtwm 


doors and Mack n iS yo 
n ere Ms Aud too 
much weight are imp in vn 


ſes fevers, which {6 no "ever 


in critical ſweats, a 0 per Th 
JF al: perſp 


man bey, but by, 
If in a day or 58 le pez 


"ration. 


. 
222 e 44 nr Bb BU comy 


Tg will e : "Hit he refuſes 
to Fred, m 1 Mould be taken 
pate. fs _ drinks” £01 annued, 
"Liens oe tales added t Der thre 
of 1: e Bo this 
"time all hotter me e fol. 
ing glyſter ma N 

ma | repeated 'e\ 22 757 eſpe 
+” ally "if ls dag ety Gn: 
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＋ bandfuls. of marſh - which may happen in fev 

c lll pod. MES of. * 1 l kinds, eln e there: is a ie. 
0 flowers; enn an ounce; thora or fulneſs of blood: and whe 
« boil; in hes, g 18 9 water ta ther that proceeds from high feed · 
© two.; ſtraig. and. add. four, ing, from the nature of. the food, 
c Tce of of reacle, and A, pint, of from the natural temperament — 
« | linſeed oil, ox. any common oil.“ conſtitution of the harſe, or from 
Two quarts. of... water- „fat any other cauſe, it is always danger» 
broth, 58. uor, 'w che trea: Ru to horſes ; and. ought by all 
cle. and 01 anſwer, this Wire means. to. be (peedily remoyed by 
poſe,. Ahe may be added a h bleeding, and 985 N evacua - 


t ful of falt. . Theſe ſort. of gly 1 tions, with N ſuch things as 
ir ay FARE chan thoſe. with purg- 2 Pro lay the intemperate 
we. ing Tele Four ounces. af heat efferveſce ence of the blood, 
hen ber 8. 


45 cream gf tarta which. tymptomy 0 ht always to. be 
oth the fam 1 Ne ral regarded in tb ms ugh | other ay 
electuary. di al a in * water, wiſe they will ſoon prove mor- 
or. any, oth ee may be. giv dal. 

e „ or * Ginflicatad F. EVER, 


* as an Shen l rr 

hey when the glyſters ſhould has, . beſides an ga e motion 
9 In my Ee days, the the hor of the, blood, , ſome evil qualities 
and 5 15 begins to pick e an; the blood and animal juices, 
J. 1 pili for 5 that give riſe to the fever: from 
m. flanks, wi .whence they are, denominated 2 
ah 2 . fortnig . Reave yet. the Fee. of lignant, N. r fe peſtilential, ac 

Sd his, bod and return cording. as. Quack — to 
1 heme, that nothing un 4 is Me be more, or: 1085 


vit 
e ais recovery, than The mah . ct Ellen 6 rides 
walking. him abroad in the air, aud to any r able degree of heat and 
allowi ent 2 clean litter to reſt 22 as other feyers often dd; 
8 | 232 it come to any certain 


4% 94" FOLIA 7 criſis, hut as it creeps on 
5 le to we laws. of grad cally ſoit, wears x of inenby; 


of nature . and. is confirmed by long na ANG; all. the time to get 
by- ce inhouely . prefera- . 1 her enemy in various Ways : 
pi 


al y + 


to the hot method. e 5 77 REN. Þ re Tod 
tion here is to leſſen the q x aj ai IT but | Dt per- 


bl romote the. ſecretions — W 

* pg per] piration, ane 0 cool and > fl: ane bak 55 era 5 
iff. dilute the i gal in. gen e gra gre a 

its 425 0 condi, e the Ns 1 e. levers ape IF 
k drinks; WIC. ke 5 41 uy; a, co ö 
"1 and ſuch, l, are . e Fir 2 


luer t e 18 ſubmitted. o. miſſions as in the human 
hi the 10 ſerverz as alſo, whe 4 Ds Theſe of, fey s take theie riſe 
ol cher adupting the Lone in its from. ſev 3 3 etimes fr 
ich not, pe an improvement in funwholſome vz, eating too 


— e 184771 matory, fever, it. 3 . a 8 tten or coarſe 
| rank cloyer, 9 — bran or 
* a th an cont te e- 00 apy eg le 


ing 
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g unwholſome- water, all which The various andb. irregular ſymp. 
2 weaken the — and toms that attend this flow: fever e- 
ſon the blood; fometiraes ma- quire great {kill} to — the cure, 
ignant fevers pvoceed from want of and more knowledge of the mp 
exerciſe ſufficient, to digeſt what a toms of - horſes diſeaſes: than the 
horſe cats ; and ſometimes-they are nerality of gentlemen — 
the effe& of haraſſing or Working a with. The experienced fartier 
horſe beyond his — frength. ſhould therefore be conſulted and 
The ſigns are a flow fever, with — to, in regard to the ſymp- 
laoguiming and great depreſſions; but very ſeldom as do the ap. 
the horſe is ſometimes inwardly hot, — of the remedy, which 1x 
and outwardly. cold; at other times generally above their comprehen 
hot all over, but not to any extreme; — though it may be readily ſe 
his eyes look moiſt and languid ; he lected, by mikey — $4 = ob· 
has continual moiſture in his mouth, ſervations here incul 
which is the reaſon he ſeldom; cares Pirſt then let a m — quanti 
to drink, and when be. does, it is of, blood, not exceeding three pints, 
but little at a, time. He feeds but be taken away, and repeated in pro- 
little, leaves off as ſoon as he has 2 to his ſtrength, fulneſs, in- 
eat a mouthful, or two j he moves ward ſoreneſa, oog. on any ten. 
his jaws in a feeble looſe manner, dency to inflammation 33 after which 
with an unpleaſant grating of his let the following inſuſion be made 
teeth, his body is commonly 5 Take rue, penny and ſcor- 
bis A moiſt, but & m ! dium, of each a largahandful; chi 
ſtaling is often irregular, bh momile flowers, half a handful 
little, at other times pro» gallingals bruiſed im mortar, lu 
fuſe, laden, high coloured, but ra- an ounce; the beſt Engl iſh (affron, 
ther pale, with ittle or no ſediment. three drama. Infuſe theſe: in tu 
When a-horke's 2 - declines 5 quarts of .. boiling): water in at 
daily | he-refuſes all meat, it is a 5-earthen! pan 3 e the infußen 
When the fever doth not and when it is cold, ſtrain it bo 
te or keep at a Rand, but in- 5 another reli, ow: wolff 
creaſes, the. eaſt is then dangerous. - 7 40 ai 
But when it ſenſibly abates, and bie ſion, — 2 punt be given twict 
mouth drier, the — a day, viz. in pre ey 
His craſs, his appetite and about two hours defore fred 
and hetakes to lie down; ( per- time in the afternoons |» : 
haps he has dae b The diet ſhould ba regular, 50 
e $. 4 aats ſhould: be given, but ſealded a 
in- aheſ> fevers; always runs at the raw bran ſprinkled with-elear water 
noſe, but not the kindly white diſ- the beſt favoured hay ſhouid be gin 
28 in — — by . handfuls, and often by band 
to Fa reddiſh, or green duſky'co- 5 the hovſe fometimes cannot lift 
„ and of à conſiſtence like glue, his head to the rack. 
ing like ine to the uy As drinking is ſo abſolutely be 
an the inſide of his noſtrils; — — if the 
this turns ta a gleet of clear, thin horſe refuſes to drink freely.of wam 
Water, the harſe's hide keeps water or gruel, he muſt be-indulgel 
and he mends in his appetite, / with having the chill only — 
di Agns of, c. 1 | by Sanding in the-ſtableg nor vil — 
15 ä _ 
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wy inconvenienes. enſue, but often 
an advantage : for the nauſeous 
warmth of water, forged on horſes 
for a time pulls their ſtomachs, and 


takes away their — ite, — 
the cold vrater ly reſtores. 
Should the »after this —— 


ment increaſe; the horſe: feed: lirtie; 
ſtale often, his mpme being pale and 
thin, and his dung ſometimes looſe, 
and at other times hard, ſhould the 
moiſture in his mouth continue, his 
ſkin being ſometimes dry, and at 
other times 1:moiſty With his coat 
looking ſtaring and ſurfeited : upon 
meſe irregular ſymptoms, which 
denote t: danger, give the fol- 
lowing balls or drink”: for in theſe 
—.— is no time to be loſt: 
« Take of contrayerva - root, myrrh, 
and ſnake- root, powdered, each 
two drums; ſaffron, one dram ; 
mithridate or venice treacle, half 
an „ wy wer dee with 
ho „ WAIC given 
| — thrice! a day, with two 
or three hornfuls of an infuſion of 
ſnake · root, ſw ne tened with honey; 
— of which may 
half a pint of treacle wa- 
which latter is a 
medicine xcellent uſe in all 
kinds of i and putrid 
duorders, either external or in- 
tend. ü mor ht v 
Should theſe balls not prove effec- 
— add to each a dram of cum - 
phor and here it can be wn 
o a horſe df value the ſame 
of caſtor;: Ov the following Eik 
nay be! ſubſtituted in their ſtænd, for 
lome days 2 Take of contrayerva 
— choca) 
—— one ounce; 
ren infuſe in 
two — — 1 water eloſe 
covered for: two: hours 3. ſtrain off, 
and add half a pint of diſtilled vi- 
negar;; four \ounces of ſpirit of 
vine, whetein half an ounde of 


ter, or vines 


FEV 


© etmphor is diſſolxed g and vo 
ounces of mithridate or Venice 
treacle g give a pint of this drink 


* every four, fx, or eight hours. 
A more ſimple drink b perhaps 
full as efficn may be thus pre- 


pared : Take campbor, one d 
« diflolved in — ſpirit of We 
one ounce; then gradually 
5 on a pint of diſtilled vin 
0 — and 2 for two'dofe 
©. The quantity of e r be 
$5 — 2 adn Fir 
Should the hoits hes eee, us 
courſe muſt be had to 8 
the opening drink; ſhould he 
take care not to fopproſ it, 3 —. 
derate : but if by continuance the 
horſe grows feeble, add diaſeordium 
to his drinks inſtead of the mithri- 
date; if it increaſes, give more po- 
tent remedies. See SCOURING and 


Loos ENEBSS. 


A horſe ſhould drink plentifully, 
to promote the operation of theſtme- 
dicines: but inſtead of them, to a 
horſe of ſmall value, give an > 
of diapente, and half an ounce of 
— * one 101 of cam- 

, a J 10N of 
* and 2 in . 
— above aid ate be b. — 

egard- ſhould to his 
ſtaling, which if in too 2 
tities, ſo as manifeſtly de der depreſs his 
— vr ſhould be-controuled by pro 


e roy — Af, nets 


contrary, it — * he is tov 


remiſs this way; "and ſtales ſo itte 


a8 to oecaſion u fulneſs and frelfing 
of his body and legs; recourſe 

be had to the following drink: 1480 
of ſal pranelle or nrtre; one qunice; 
jumiper derries and Venice 
£ *tiney of ench half an ounce; make 
nta a ball with eil oft amber. 
Give him de er three of theſe balls 
at proper intervals, with'a decbction 
of marſſi-mallows ſwertenedd with 
honey. If 
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If any other ſymptoms ariſe; ſuch 
us in ward ſbreneſs, running at the 
noſe and eyes, ; with greater heavi- 
neſs and depreſſion than was before, 
the ſever may then he reckoned of 
the putrid kind, and | ought to be 
treated as fuchs for a putrid fever 
ſeems to be no other than a dege- 


neracy of a malignant or any other 
fever into a — univerſal rot- 


nen IE e 
In all putrid caſes to which horſes 
are liable, whether they proceed ori- 

inally from fevers, or from ſudden 

ats and colds, ; coagulating the 

blood, or from any ſudden ſtop giv- 
en to perſpiration, the following 
ſigns conſtantly attend. A horſe in 
theſe caſes always runs at the noſe a 
gleet of a rediſh or greeniſh colour, 
with a frequent ſneezing; af he 
continues to loſe his fleſh, and be- 
come hide bound; if he altogether 
forſakes his meat, and daily grows 
weaker; if he - {wells about the 
joints, and his eyes look fixed and 
dead); if the kernels under his jaws 
well and feel looſe ; if his tail is 
raiſed, and quivers 5 if his breath 
{ſmells ſtrong, and a purging enſues, 
with a diſcharge of a foetid dark 
coloured matter, his caſe may then 
be looked upon as deſperate, and all 
future attempts to ſave him will be 
3 7 art M 19:15 
» 1K of a recovery 
are known by his hide's keeping 
open, and his-ſkin feeling kindly; 
his ears and fett will be of a mode- 
rate warmth, and his eyes briſk and 
lively ; his noſe ; grows: clean and 
dry, his appetite mends; be lays 
_ 2 — ſtales and 
. ungs regular fy 9d tac, 
Be careful not to overfeed him on 
- his recovery; let his diet be light, 
' feeds _ and 3 by de- 
Frees, as he pets ſtrength, for 
overfeeding, have f ” 
relapſes or great ſurfeites, which are 
always difficult of cure. 


largely at firſt, to the quantity u 


uent 
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If this fever ſhould, he brought u 
intermit, or prove of the intermit 
ting kind, immediateiy after un 
fit is over, give an ounce, of Jeſuit; 
bark, and repeat it every ſix hour 
till the horſe has taken four or ſu 
ounces. Should eruptions or ſwel. 
— x drags i encou- 
raged, for are , 
at the decline of, a —— 
termination of the. diſtemper, and 
ou no farther medicines are want. 
Epidemie FEVERS. From de 


experience we lately had of the epi 
demic cold and feven among — 


horſes, and from the obſervations of 
others in the years 1532 and 17% 
it evidently ed, that the fim- 
pick method of treatment ſuccetded 
beſt. Thus, it is proper to bleed 


three quarts, if the horſe is full and 
ſtrong; and if. it appears that bi 
Jungs are not relieved by it, hut con- 
tinue ſtuffed and loaded; the bleed. 
ing ſhould be repeated, and a row 
may be put in his cheſt or belly. 
Dilute the blood witk plenty df 
water, or white: drink; let his dit 
be warm bran mafhes, and his hay 
ſprinkled. Should the, fever rise 
which will be known hy the ſymp: 
toms above deſcribed, give him at 
ounce of nitre thrice a day in his ws 
ter, or made up in a ball with bone). 
Let his body be kept cool and open, 
with the opening rink given twice 
or thrice a week f or an ounce of 
alt of tartar may bo given every dy 
diſſolved in his water, for that pu 
poſe, omitting then the nitre. A 
ter a week's treatment in this mat 
net, che cordial ball may be gun 
once or twice a day, with an inf. 
ſion of liquorice- root, 
with honey; to which may be a 
ded, when the phlegm is; tough, © 
| agh dey and þ * à quarter 0 
a pint of oſeed or falled oil. an 


A „ «„ „ „ „ «„ „ 
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1 
e qdantity of oxymel ſquills. 
As kernels about the throat are 
greatly fwelled in theſe caſes, we 
need not mention the neceſſity of 
keeping the head and throat warm- 
er than ordinary, to promote à freer 
perſpiration, and forward the run- 
ning at the noſe, which in a horſe 
anſwers the end of ſpitting or expec- 
toration in us: but the noſe ſhould 
never be ſyringed, as is ſometimes 
done to 22 this diſcharge, 
which it often checks, and occaſions 
bad ſwellings in the neighbouring 
parts and glands; for let it be re- 
membered; theſe are critical run- 
nings of nature's own appointment, 
which by art may ſoon be fruſtrated. 
The following cooling purge is've- 
I pro to give at the decline of 
the diſtemper; and may be repeated 
three or four times: 5 
© Take te ounces of ſenna, an- 
« niſeed and fennel bruiſed; each 
© half an ounce; falt of tartar, three 
© drams'; let them infuſe two hours 
in 2 pint of boiling water; ſtrain 


. r ee 


a. LX a. 


© off and diſſolve in it three ounces 
o © of Glaubet*s ſalt, and two of cream 
lt of tartar 3 give for a doſe in the 
hay morning. This purge generally 
ile works before night very gently, and 
ap. in fevers and all inflammatory diſ- 
1 orders,” is infinitely preferable to 
We- 2 phyſic. See APOPLEXY. 
ey, efore We conelude this article, 
en, it may not de improper to obſerbe 
* that à horſeꝰs pulſe in a fever ſhould 


be particularly attended to; as à pro- 
per eſtimate may thereby be made 
of the degree and violence of the fe- 
ver Tre obſerving the rapidity 
of che blood motion, and the force 
that the heart and arteries labour 


BEST, 


3 


ff. with, to propel it round. See the 

ned ee uns ot 

at The true reaſon perhaps why ſo 

10 many horſes miſcarry in fevers are, 

r of that their maſters or doctors will 

4 not wait with patience, and let na- 
R 


e 
tute have fair play; tllat they ge- 
netally neglect b ſie a 
firſt, and are conſtantly forcing down 
ſugar-ſops or other food in à horn, 
as if a horſe muſt be ſtarved in à few 
days, if he did not eat; then the 

ly him twice'or thrice a Yay wit 

ot medicines and ſpirituous drinks, 
which (excepting-a-very few caſes) 
muſt be extremely pernicious to 'a 
horſe whoſe diet is naturally fimple, 
and whoſe ſtomach and blood, un- 
accuſtomed to ſuch heating medi- 
cines, muſt be greatly injured, and 
without doubt are often inflamed b 
fuch treatment. Gibſun g Diſeaſes ir 
Horſes, and Barilet' s Farriery. * 
FG, a ſpungy excreſcence, which 
moſt commonly grows out on the 
foot of ſuch horſes as are high antl 
hollow, with large fleſhy heels'; 
they are cauſed by all the common 
accidents that happen to the feet, as 
ſurbating, foundering, &c. and of- 
tentimes they are the conſequence 
of a long continued gourdineſs in 
the legs and paſterns. Their ſeat 
is for the moſt part at the top or ſide 
of the fruſn; but when they are ſuf- 
fered to grow old, or are dried up 
with ſtrong ointments, they take 
another courſe, and ſpread to the 
corner of the heel. They are, as 
moſt other excreſcences of that 
kind, bred and nouriſhed of the 
ſame matter which ſuſtains and nou- 
riſhes the finews and nervous parts, 
and are only to be cured by extirpa- 
tion. Therefore, if the figs be on 
the fide of the fruſh, pare away fo 
much of the root as may give room 
to reach the fore with a fleam, or a 
lancet; then cut the ſole about the 
fig, and take them clean out, à- 
"voiding as muchas poſſible to wound 
the large blood - veſſels. Let your 
firſt dreſſing be niade of dry burds, 
to ſtop the bleeding; and if it re- 
quires a ſtyptic remedy, apply ſuch 
as are proper for ſtopping the bleed - 


R IR 
Tuo or ae days thereafter 
. your dreſſing, and. if any 
part of the 715 be left, you 
may deſtroy jt, ats * 
tiacum (pre: oliters ot pf 
.of hurds, . 5 5 with ey 
of the faid ointfaent, half a 
anſenic or cortoſte ſublimate, en- 
g or diminiſtun 835 quanti 
0 latter as you f fd your horſe 
al 285 to. bear it, or the dee 
| the ſore may require, and then 
heal up Be ſore with a good digeſ- 
hal | itupus a pplications, &c. 
But if ok fig has 2 inſertion into 
* 22 or Sn, ſubſtances in 
| take up the 
of the griſtle 


4 


dale and l any pat 


be corrupted, you may cut it off 


with a razor, or other ſharp inſtru- 
ment, If the bone be SA ng 
u may touch it with a 
ox jon; and. en dreſs it with 
pledgits dipt in a tincture of myrrh, 
aloes, and, frankincenſe, and alſo 
warm tine, and hon 
of roſes, og 4 the t hope is covered ; 
| the ſore with 
Ns 4 Far- 


Ny iN thinks, that g 
LN and ſifted * h 
a 5 ur ſieve, mixed with haney 
a little freſh butter, is the malt 
ſear to alloy a film or ſpeck upon 
the eye, when there is no inflamma- 
| 55 accompanying it: but if the 
Im is old and 2 it muſt he 
. for à lon together 
8 FIRF. To Live the fi OT e 
ET to > apply the 6 bring iron red hot to 
preternatural Fwelling, &c. in 
[rd to diſcuſs it; which 1 is ofhin- 
times done by ela Heins the: firing 
Th to the ſkin, without piereing it. 
he firm ton ron is a piece of copper 
bort iron, about a fogt long, one end 
of which is made flat Sd forged - 


m of 


pecially about the jo 


lie ſo cloſe together, that nothing 


the incloſed matter, 'to 


on each fide. 


FIR 


like a knife, the back of it being 
half an inch thick, ant the fore edge 
about five or fix cis inn 


' Solleyſell lays down: theſe i import, 
ant directions in giving the de 
the firſt is not to too hard upon 
the part; the ſecond, to let thy 
knife be red hot, but not flaming; 
and the third, to heat the knife i in : 
charcoal fire, Firing), or cauteriſ. 
ing is often neceſſary | after ſtrain 
and other accidents, which may oc. 
caſion a long continued weaknel, 
or where there is a fulneſs, and the 
part is grown bard and callous, e- 
oints, ſinews and 
nervous parts; thoſe] parts being 


compoſed of an infinite number d 


fibres and nervous threads, whi 


but what ĩs of the moſt powerful mu- 
ture is ſubficient to relieve them when 
obftruſted, , This is promoted in 
the moſt effeual manner by burg- 
ing the qutſide, and 5 dl vent to 

harge it 


ſelf, and ſametimes proves \Denckcal 


When all other helps ave been foun 


ectual. 
In firing about the finews aj 
nervous parts, great 1s to 
taken, not to A. tag red, at firlt, 


but-by gentle repeated razes or lines 
till —4z come to a pale red colour: 


for if the fixe once touches the 6- 


new, it will make the, horſe go lame 
as long as he lives: 751 ſame ought 
to he drawn. retty cloſ e togethe, 

11 the joint or ſinen, 
following the courſe of the hai, 


without making croſs, lines, which 


are of no uſe in theſe parts, and.ar 

only apt to disfigure the horſe after 
wards. When the more flelly 
parts; or an obſtinate tumour that 
cannot. be brought to ſuppuratiot, 
requires firing, the t Kin oug ht to be 


-pierced deeper, in order to Fra p 


e ſufficient quantity of my 


1 


. 
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* diſpoſition attendi 
it. And in ſuch caſes, little ſoft 
doſſils of tow dipt in warm baßilicon 
and ſpirits of wine may be thruſt 
ntly up the orifices. 4 Bi) 
The firing inſtrument or knife 
ought to be ſomewhat rounded on 
the edge, and gradually thicker to 
the back, ſafficient to keep the heat 
of the fire for ſome time; the ſame 
ſhould be rabbed clean that no dirt 
or aſhes may ſtick to it; and not 
uſed until the „ redneſs is in 
part gone off. All the ſeared pag 
ought immediately to be bathed with 
ſpirits of wine, and where nothing 
elſe is requifite to complete the cure, 
the place is only to be anointed with 
oil and bees wax melted together. - 

The uſe of the fire with reſpect to 
ſpavins, ringbones, curbs, ſcratches, 
2 is treated of in their proper 
places. See Bre, a 
&c. Gibſon's Diſenſes of Horſes, 
Hens Outs,” y 

FISTULA, in ſurgery, ſignifies 
an ulcer that lies deep, and ouzes 
out matter through a long narrow 
winding paſſage; in which caſe the 
bones are N affected with 
tottenneſs or blackneſs, and the ex- 
treme parts or lips of the wound, 
as well as many times the inſide of 
it, are callous, horny, and hard. 
Theſe wounds are commonly nar- 
rower at the mouth than at the bot - 
tom, and ſend forth thin matter, 
commonly called ichor. 
A fiſtula is often occaſioned from 
the ill healing of 'a wound; ſome- 
times it comes from a cruſh from the 
ſaddle, whence thoſe troubleſome ul - 
cers are moſt commonly in the wi- 
thers ; where, if - paſs down 
between the ſhoulder-blades and ribs, 
is is often the caſe, they are very 
difficult of cure, by reaſon there 18 
no coming at the bottom of the 


S345 
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1, 
Ur: 
fi 


tom the part; the fame ought to. 


rmed upwards, to prevent 


| ry bottom. of 


days; then pour 


Frs» 
wound. The firſt thing to be dog 
is to ſearch or probe the wound with 
a leaden probe, that will 251 bend; 
or with a piece of fmall wax candle 
and if the ſinus or cavity lie in in 

art that can with ſafety wow | 
it ſhould be done the whole length 
of it, by the help of a long fmall- 
e penknife or biſtory, which 

ould be guided along with a ſmall! 
piece of iron, that is channelled on 
one fide, and of a fit length. Af- 
ter the holtowneſs or cavity is quite 
open, yon mult feel with your fin- 
ger up and down for callous, horny, 
and hard ſubſtances: for the ichor- 
ons diſcharge from theſe old wounds 
is of ſuch a corroſive quality, that 
it cauſes the ſinus or cavity to be- 


come horny and hard, in order to 
defend the veſſels, &c. from the 


farther corroſion of it. All this cal- 
lous ſubſtance muſt be taken away, 
either by the knife or by an actual 
or potential 1 and where this 
cannot be complied with, ſome eor- 
roſive powder, or the like, is made 
uſe of. Therefore, firſt deftroy the 
callous or horny ſubſtance to the ve- 
of the wound ; chen ap» 
p bi following water and unguent: 
Take a pint of lime water made 
very ſtrong, andrput to it of cor- 
© roſive fublimate, two | F 

* thefe frequently t. 


N 
er for ſorme 


ur off what is cleat, 
and add ſpirit of wine four oun- 
Aces. :,;./ 


Wun ie withr gh wound may 
be waſhed, with a bync el feathers 
for a week at the begiuning: hut its 
uſe ſhould not be conti ard foo — 
together, for theug it 15 got 

cleanſer of old wounds; yet after all 


the hardneſs is eaten away, proper 
ointments ar fufficient ; 5 


> . 


vou need. only nœwm and then waſh 


the ſore with it, to hinder faggous 


or proud fleſh from generating. +. 
Let 


Fel8 


Let the wound be accord-: 
ing to the direction of the animal 
fibres, eſpecially where there is not 
a good deal of muſcular fleſh; but 
where this is in plenty, it cannot do 
much harm, if 2 ſinus or cavity be 
opened a little: croſſways, - When 
I this is done, let the wound be 
dreſſed ed wice. ' day, 238 
to the quantity ot matter it du 
charges, by ch flowing unguent s 
© Take common tar, two pounds; 
common turpentine, half a pound; 
© honey, ſix aunces; yolks of eggs, 
number ten. Melt the tar, tur. 
c pentine, and honey together; and 
E when. they have ſtood till they 
© are only milk warm, ſtir in an 
© ounce of the beſt French verdigreaſe 
© in fine powder; and mix it ſo 
© long, that it cannot ſink to the 
bottom. If you would have it a 
little more (tiff, or ef a thicker con- 
ſiſtence, you may add; half a pint of 
wheat flour; and then with a bunch 
of feathers, the whole wound may 
be anointed with the ointment yery 
warm, as often as there is occaſion 
— 8 _ tow and 
s: Bracten 1 Farriery. 
FF Brides en the withers Gently 
impoſthumate, and for want of 
care, turn fiſtulous: wy ariſe of- 
ten from pinches of the ſaddle, and 
ould be treated with repellers : 
or this - purpoſe. bathe the tumour 
well with hot vinegar, three or four 
times a day; and if that does not 
fucceed alone, an ounce of oil of 
vitriol may be put to a quart of vi- 
negar, or half an ounce of white vi- 
triol diſſolved in a little water, and 
added to the ſame quantity. Theſe 
are generally very e usl repellers 
for this 2 in horſes, and will 
frequently prevent impoſthumation. 
When the ſwelling is attended with 
heat, ſmarting, and little hot wa 
pimples, the following mixture wi 
then be more ꝓroper to bathe with. 


fon and Bartlet. 


FLA 

+ 5. Take two ounces of erude fal 
© ammonmaac boiled ina quart of 
© lime water; where that cannot 
© be had; a handful ot. 1 or wood 
© aſhes may be boiled in common 
vater; ur off the decoction 
© when ſettled, and mix with it half 
© & pint of ſpirit of wine; anoint 
©: the part afterwards, with linſeed 
© gal, or elder-ointment, to ſoften 
© and ſmooth the ſkin, '. -/ 
But when theſe ſwellings are cri- 
tical, the conſequence, of a fever ſet- 
tled on this part, you muſt, avoid the 
repelling method, and aſſiſt in 
bringing the ſwelling to matter, by 
means of ſuppurating poultices: 
experienced farriers adyiſe never to 
n | theſe tumors, till they break 
themſelves, for if they, are opened 
before they are ripe, the whole ſore 
will be ſpungy, and diſcharge a bloo- 
dy ichor, which ſoon degenerates 
into a ſordid ulcer. ., But take care 


to enlar the nin T and 

away che li , that = —— 
may be applied eaſily; and avoid 
the li ent which runs along the 
neck to the withers ; if a gathering 
forms on the oppoſite ſide, open it 
in the ſame manner, but take care 
they incline downwards, for :he 
fake of depending oriſices, and let- 
ting the matter flow off eaſily. Gib- 

it & MAS. 

FLANKS, the ſides of an horſe. 
In a ftrit' ſenſe, the flanks are the 
extremities. of the belly -where the 
ribs are wantings and below. the 
loins. The flanks. ſhould be full, 
and at the top of them, on each ſide, 
ſhould be a 7 Hoang and the nearer 
thoſe feathers are to each other, ſo 
much the better: but if they be, as 
it were, within view, then the mark 
is excellent. The diſtance between 
the laſt-rib . haunch as — 
is Proper the flank, ſhould h : 
this 22. avell coi 2 fuch 
horſes are moſt hardy, and * — 
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FLY 

dure labour longeſt. If a horſe have 
2 flank fulkendugh, you are to con- 
ider whether it be not too large, 
that is; if over againſt that part of 
the thigh called the ſtifle,” the flank 
fall too lows for in that caſe, it is 


if the horſe be not very 1 young 
A korſe is faid to have no flank, f 
the laſt of the ſhort ribs be at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from the haunch 
bone ; although ſuch horſes may for 
the time have-very bodies, yet 
when they are laboured, 
will loſe them. A horſe alſo is ſaid 
to have no flank, when his ribs are 
too much ſtraĩtened in their compaſs, 
which is eaſily Se wich d by com- 
ring their height with that of the 
_ bones: Tor they ou t to be 
as high and equally raiſed up as 
them: or but very little leſs, whee 
theſe i good cafe. 15 

A horſe is likewiſe ſaid to have 
little flanks; to be ſorrily bodied, to 
be gaunt dellied, and thin gutted, 
when his flank turns up like a grey- 
hound; and his ribs are flat, nar- 
row and ſhort, A well flanked 
horſe is one that has wide and well 
made ribs, and u body. In 
this cafe, the word flank is uſed in 
the room of gut. Solleyſell and 
Sportſman's” Diet. 

FLEAM a ſmall inſtrument of 
fine ſteel; o ed of two or three 
moveable -Jancets for blooding a 
horſe '$ and ſometimes making in- 
ciſions upon oecaſion, and fo ſuy 
plying the room of an inciſion-kni 
Guulet, a3 Ho ot! 54 

FLING, in the: manage, 1 the 
fery and obſtinate action of an un- 
ruly horſe. To fling like a cow, 
is to raiſe only one leg, and to give 
a blow with it. To fli or kick 
with the hind-legs, ſee HRE. 


n 99 it} 
Y- the. heels, in the manage, 


nt 


at advance to purſineſs, mY 
cially 


FLUX, or B.00DY-FLUX; See. 


F OA 


A horſe is faidto-fly>the.heels, when 
he obeys the ſpurs. pes ef 
Spun and HI. E 


FOAL, or Cour. See. de . 
ticle Cos r. yiniq ot ot zie . 


It is no JiEcult, winter to know 


the ſhape that a foal is like to be of ; 
for the 7 Cake thape he carries at a 
month, he will carry at fix years 
on; if he = 2 — 72 after 
e and as ſo 
—＋ ects alſo. 7 — 
— r os a I bone, 
rom nee to the paſtern, 
ſhews, a tall horſe for which ano- 
ther way is, ta ſee what ſpace he 
has between his knee and withers, 
which being doubled, it will be his 
height when he is a competent horſe. 
There 2 _ mos to * their 
goodneſs, for if they are ſtir 
not apt to be Coghtel, ne, 24 
ſtriving for maſtery, they generally 
prove good en o horſes. Ruftic 


Di&. 
Lee the articl 


Foal-TeeTH. 
TEETR. 

FOALING. ien b 
pens, that mares kill their foals, 
through careleſſneſs, or from having 
been entangled in the ſtable wit 
their halters, or through the diffi - 
— the 5 have in bringing them 

ow, ſince mares go 

— eleven months and as many 
days as they are years old, you may 
eſs near the time when ſhe ſhould 

oal, and therefore:ſhguld cauſe. a 
ſervant always to attend her, that 
he may aſſiſt in caſe of neceſſity, and 
obſerve whether it be for want of 
strength or courage, that the mare 
does not bring fortk her foal; in 
which caſe he 1 with his hand, to 
tloſe her noſtrils, which will make 
her preſs to have breath; in making 
which effort, ſhe will be! delivered 3 
ar-6thetwiſe let him into ber 
noſtrils a little elaret wine boiled 
with fennel, and fallad oil, which 


will 


1744-1 
5 


4 


8 
* 


; a 
f it, he is to tiea 
w-cord round its neck, and 
pu it forth as gently as poſſible. 
mes foals appear with their 
feet foremoſt ; in that caſe, you are 
to thruſt them in again, and with 


72 


your hand endeavour to pull forth 
its head, at leaſt its noſe, thereb 
to Facilitate the e's delivery. Sol. 
4 omann. 
peer U, in the manage, is 
the bottom or end of a cannon bit- 
mouth, that is the part of the bit 
that. joins to the banquet. See 
HAPERON, | 
© FOOT. See the article FEET. 
The foot is the extremity of a 
horſe's leg, from the cronet to the 
lower part of the hoof. The four 
feet are diſtinguiſhed by four diffe- 
e: the two fore-feet are by 
ſome called the hands of a horſe ; 


but that term is in diſuſe, the com- 
xpreſſion being the far fore- 


mon e 
foot, to denote the right foot before; 
foot, and the bridle-hand foot, to 
he coſe ee wy the right 

95 two hinder-teet, the righ 
is tallled the Fg hinder-fgot 3; and 
hen ſpeurs were in uſe, it was called 


x 


horſe's foot has this ? 
it is worn and w. by going 


without ſhoes, ſo that for want cf 
_ it is a hard matter to ſhoe 


2 3 a 
a horſe upen a „called 
la F rench fur le bun pied. Ste falt 
GALLOP. „ie 

Fat Foor, in the manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to have à fat foot, when 
the hoof is ſo thin and weak, that 


unleſs the nails be driven'very ſhort, 


he runs the riſque of being pricked 

in ſhoeing. The Engliſh 4 are 

very ſubject to this diſorder. 
-FOREHEAD V a bor ſhould 


be ſomewhat broad; ſome would 


have it a little raiſed, but a flat one 
is moſt beautiful. A horſe ſhould 
have in his forehead that which we 
call a featherz and if he has tw 
that are near, or touch one another, 
the mark is ſtill the better. See 
FEATHER, t 
If a horſe be neither white, dap- 
led, nor approaching theſe colours, 
e ſhould have a ftar or blaze in hi 
forchead ; it being a defect, not 


only as to the beauty, but often u 


to the goodneſs of a horſe of any 
dark colour, to be without one. 


FORE-LEGS of a! conſt 
both Which, the larger, broad 
and more nervous they are, the bet 


ter, Salleyſell. Ta 
FORE-THIGH, or A&M, of 4 
horſe, See the article Ton. 


FORMS 


. 


10 
FORME a French term för 2 
welling in the wy ſubſtance of a 
horſe's paſtern, and not in the ſkin; 
they come as well in the hind-legs 
as in the fore, and though it be an 
imperfection not very common, 
it is dangerous, in that it will ad- 
mit of no other remedy but firing, 
and taking out the ſole; neither can 
the fire be given to that part with- 
out difficulty and hazard. In 
the beginnjüg the forme does not 
xceed half the bigneſs of — — 
gg, but labour and exerciſe will 
make it, in time, to grow to about 
half the bigneſs of a hen's egg; and 
he nearer it is ſituate to the coronet 
pon the quarters, ſo much the mote 


12, in the feet, and in the cheſt. 

1. Foundering in the feet is an ex- 
eſſiye pain in the feet, whereby the 
lorſe, being ſcarcely able to touch 
e ground, draws himſelf in a heap, 
pon which account moſt people 
lave conſtantly been of e 
horſe in this condition muſt alſo 
e foundered in his body, and his 
eaſe molten, which, immediately 
alling downwards, cauſes that lame- 


ins as well as the feet: but Mr. 
ape, in his anatomy, has not on- 


mper, but has alſo 
e true method of cure. 
nbing the coffin bone he 


In de- 


\ angerous it is. Solleyſell.  - © 

, OE PERDERS? See the ar- 
t icle APPETITE. * * 
t FOUNDERING, a diſorder in 
d iorſes, whereof there are two kinds, 
re 


els, and therefore in their cure have 
ade application" to the back and 


given the beſt account of this diſ- 
pointed forth 


has thy" ve 


POT 
lower part of the ſeg and fooly 
< whole fibres-being at ihy time af” 
© felted, either by bruiſes, ill-ſhoe- 
© ing, or ſtanding In the water af - 
© ter hard riding, while the horſe is 
© hot, of by ſtanding Mill in the fta- 
c ble for ſeveral days without hav- 
ing the feet ſto up, anti the like. 
0 fay, the tendinous fibres being 
affected by theſe or other means, 
cauſe the horſe to have ſuch 

© pain in his feet, that he can 

© endure to tread upon them, which 
lameneſs we call à founder. Now 
this diſtemper is ſo much the hard- 
er to cure, by reaſon theſe fibres 
© lie ſo far out of reach; 

them running on the upper ſide of 


© © the bone; betwikt it and the hoof, 


© and not to its bottom; ſo that the 
© hoof growing upon the fides, as 
© the ſole doth at the bottom, there 
© is a great hazard but we ſhall 
© miſs: effecting a cure, if we only 
© pull the ſole out, and do not cut 
© part of the hoof off alfo.” A... 
This method in all obſtinate ca- 
ſes ſhould be complied with; as the 
molt certain; being fuch, if rightly. 
managed, as may for the moſt part 
be attended with ſucceſs ; and no- 
thing can be more properly applied 
to the wounds made in the oof than 
tar, turpentine, and honey melted 
together, with x fourth part of ſpi- 
rit of wine, ſoaking pledgets of clean 
hurds in this mixture, and laying 
them pretty warm upon the razures 
or chinks, omittihg two days after 
the firſt dreſſing; continuing after- 
wards to make your applications e- 
day, until the vacant ſpaces of 


| of 12 nin the hos are fflleck up. The ſame 
Ks fabftance is fungous or ſpen- applications ought ale to be made 
TJ 2 hating»; innumerable little to the ſole 3 covering he whole foot 
bets oles piercing through its fidesy/ with flaxen clothy” in oif ant = 


tor the paſſage of the veſſels 
alſo very: fmall ſinuſes whereints 


AS » 


S Ss > 


as vine 


are implanted the ends of the ten- 
lons of the muſcles that move the 


r, beat to 
ee 
long piece of bft, 


1 


FRO 


But the preceding method is on- 
ly neceſſary, in obſtinate caſes : for 
my, times the foundering is cured 
11 melting pitch and tar, with 

ufficient quan ty of 8 s lard, 

þouring, the m a boiling hot up- 
on the ſole ſtuffing it up very 
carefully with hurds, and above 
them a piece of leather with ſplents. 
This is very good, hut would be 
much more efficaciqus, if the ſole 
was pared ſomewhat chin, and half th 
an ounce of camphor diflolyed. i in 
the mixture, juſt. as it comes off the 
fire. Gibſon's. Farrier's Guide. 

2. FOUNDERING i the Cheſt. 
See CursT FouNDERING. , - 

FOUR, Coryzrs, in the man- 
age: or to work upon the four cor · 
ners, is to divide in imagination the 
yolt or round into four quarters ; 
that upon each of theſe — N 
the horſe makes a round or two at 
trot or gallop; and when he has 
done ſo u each quarter, he has 
made the four corners. Guillet. 

FRENZ V, or MaDpNEss,. in a 
horſe. See the article MADNESS. | 
. FROTH, in the manage, is a 
moiſt white matter, that ouzes from 
2 horſe's mouth, otherwiſe called 


foam. -. A horſe that, by champing 
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G AL TR in anatomy, a n 
bitter juice or humour, called 
alſo the bile, iy 


in the glands of the liver, and de- 
culiar reſervoir, called 


Te in a 
ks der, in moſt animals. 


* 1 * 
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reted from the blood o 


FU 2 


his bridle, throws out a. 
ral of froth, is judged to b be a bork 
of mettle and health, and to have z 
cold, freſh mouth. Guillet. 
FRUSH, or FR0G, of a borſe, i is 

a ſort of tender hom which ariles in 
the middle of the ſole; and, at ſome 
diſtance from the toe, divides into 
two branches, running towards the 
heel, 20 the form of a fork. Thus 
they ſa 0, Look after this horſe, for 
the fleſh, is run in upon the fruſh:; 
ſee an excreſcence or ſprouting of 
fleſh in that part: There is a fig in 
that ſorrel's frufh : And this ron 
has a ſcabbed fruſt: And here is 
ther that has a fat fruſh; that 
is, a fruſh that is too thick and to 
lar - Guillet. Fs 
wiring FRUSH, or Taurus 
See RUNNING THRUSH: 
.FUZEE, two dangerous {plents 
joining from above downwards. 
Commonly a fuzee riſes to the knee 
and lames the horſe. - PFurzees differ 
from ſcrews. or thorough: ſplents in 
this, that the latter are- placed on 
the two oppoſite ſides of the leg, 
Futees are a fn at deal more das. 
gerous that a ſimple Wia. Gull 
and Selleyſell.. 
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GAL 
Though a horſe ha no gall- -blad- 
der, yet. he has the horus bilzarus 


ipe, which, » very largi 
or WA Nie e with 10 much 
= are fre 


as, ny other creature; 
quent Y in danger, eith is 


GAL 
iNſage of the gall is obſtructed, or 
hen the diſchärge of it happens to 
be too profuſe; and therefore hid a 
horſe a gallbladder, as ſore other 
animals, it might be greatly expoſ- 
ed to acctdents, by the violence and 
quickneſs of his'motions. It is Te- 
parated by its proper veſſels, and 
conveyed directly ihto the firſt gut, 
about ten or twelve inches below 
the undermoſt orifice of the ſtomach. 
This liquor is ſeparated from the 
blood, Which is imported to the li- 
ver from the ſpleen, &c. Cibſon 
um Bracket Oo On Ru 
The uſe of the bile therefore, oy 
on being mited with the chyle'a 
feces, is to attenuate and diffolve the 
oily parts, intimately mix them with 
the watery, to cleanſe off viſeidities 
and ſtimulate the muſcular fibres o 
the inteſtines” to their periſtaltic mo- 
tion; it alſd obtunds. and corrects the 
ſaline and acrimonlous parts of the 
chyle, diſſolves ſuch as were toagu- 
lated, and opens the lacteal paſſages 
for the receptiofi of the od, it 
excites the appetite, and aſhmilates 
crude or prepared aliment, therefore 
a principal 'mdigeſtion. 
Navel - GALL. See the article 


NavEL-GALL. 
See the article 


Wind - GALL: 
GALLING of @ horſe's back. 


ViND-GALL. 


pon their backs, and the utmoſt 
are ought to be taken to prevent or 


ure it. The beſt method of pre- 


iſhed with hair, and fit it neat- 
beneath the pannel of the ſaddle, 
o that the hairy ſide may be next 
e horſe: this does not harden by 


lad weat, but keeps the Horſe from gall- 
rh ng. This is alſo a method that 
1 ould never be omitted with horſes 


mat are newly cured of ſuch a hurt, 
sit will 


18 their falling into 
again, 


long journeys, and in 


* 


od horſes are often ſubſect to gall- 


ention is to take a hind's ſkin, well 


GAL 

horſes that are ſubject to gall; it is 
always proper to take off the faddle; 
as ſoon as the Hor(e is brought In; 
and examine whether the back be 
at all preſſed, or ' pinched in _ 
part: it will de well to re-examin 
it after an hour or twWo, to fee what 
effect the ſtanding has had; for oft. 
en the part hurt will not ſhew it at 
firſt, but will Well very violently 
afterwards. In this cafe, where 
the ſkin is not fretted, but a ſwell- 
ing comes on, hu coarſe cloth 
ſhould be filled with warm dun 
and tied upon the ſwelling, which 
will not only prevent it from grow- 
ing worſe, but Will take it often 
quite down ; or the” fwelling may 
be well rubbed wich good brandy, 
laying on a piper ſoaked in it. If 
the Min be LR ang 2 mixture of 
re wine and ſallad- il is a good re- 
medy. Solleyf#ll. See the articles 
NAVEI-GaLL, BAck-sORE, HAR- 
NESS, SADDLE, &. 

It may not be amiſs to tell the 
reader how be may preſerve his own 

ſteriors, as well as the horſe's 
back from galling, fretting, or ex- 
coriating; to which end, the firſt 
thing is, to ride upon a large ſaddle. 
Next to that is, after eaſing your- 
ſelf from the horſe, either walking 
ſlowly, or reſting yourſelf upon 
ſome eaſy ſeat, and now and then 
cooling your 'buitocks in cold a- 
ter, to harden the ſkin; for it is 
much eaſier to prevent, by good ma- 
nagement, the buttocks from gall- 
ing, than to make the {kin come on 
again upori A journey 1 therefore 
apply pretty large plaſters, ſpread 
hin upon leatlier with diachylon, 
to the buttocks, before they are : 
actually ſore; and if the ſkin is off 
the buttocks, no other application 
is better than theſe very plaſters. 
Bracken's Farriry., © 
© GALLOP, in the pare}, is 
the ſwifteſt natural pace of a horſe; 

= TE N: 
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performed by reaches or leaps z the 
two fore-feet being raiſed almoſt at 
the ſame time ; and when theſe are 
in the air, and juſt ready to touch 
the ground again, the two hind-feet 
are lifted almoſt at once. In gallop- 
ing, the horſe may lead with whlch 
fore-leg he pleaſes; the moſt uſual 
way is that with the right; but 
which ſoever it be, the hind-leg of 
the ſame fide muſt follow it next: 
otherwiſe the legs are ſaid to be diſ- 
united, and the gallop to be falſe. 
To remedy this diſorder, the rider 
muſt ſtay the horſe a little on the 
hand, and help him with the ſpur a 
little on the contrary ſide to that on 
which he is diſunited. As for ex- 
ample, if he be diſunited on the 
right ſide, help him, with the left 
ſpur, by ſtaying him as before on 
the hand a little, and alſo helping 
him at the ſame time with the calves 
of your legs. 

In a circle, the horſe is confined 
always to lead with his fore-leg 
within the turn, otherwiſe he is ſaid 
to gallop falſe : but here too the 
hind-log of the ſame fide muſt fol- 
low. | 2 

When you make trial of a gal- 
loper, obſerve if he performs it e- 
qually, and puſh him on ſomewhat 
hard, that you may know by his 
ſtop, whether, he has ſtrength and 
vigour, which is, termed a fund or. 
ſource ; and if he alſo be ſenſible 


of the ſßpur. Of a horſe that has an 


eaſy light gallop, that gallops fine 
they fox, he ae e his 
haunches ; he does not preſs heavy 
upon the bridle 3 he bends his fore- 
legs well; he is well coupled, keeps, 
his Tegs united, 0 4 
The great gallop, or the huntin 
gall p; or th gallop with a long. 
retch, or gallop with all the heels, 
i. e. full ſpeed. A ſhort light 
lop, i. e. a ſlow gallop. We 


o 


alſo 


oy * 


cut the way, or led with either d 


g fore · leg muſt likewiſe be raiſed ſoon- 


gal- fore the left, then the right hind - leg 

| 1 | muſt likewiſe move ſooner than the 

ſay a hand gallop, a canterbury gal- Ain $15 7 9 
6 ; hb : 8 2 | p "MY >, 
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lop, a ſchool gallop, &c. a ſmooth 
gallop cloſe to * ground the French 
call the Engliſh gallop. See the 
next article. Ky a 
GALLOPADE, in the manage, 
the fine gallopade, the ſhost gallop, 
the liſtening gallop, the, ail of 
the ſchool. It is a hand gallop, or 
gallop up n the hand, in which a 
orſe ping u one or two 
ds — n and well rae. 
conrci or knit together, well coupled, 
and well ſet under him, Hence they 
ſay, this horſe makes a gallopade, 
mw C_ with one haunch in: i. e, 
inſte going u one tread, 
whether ri out or Rogen bobs 
one haunch kept in ſubjection, let the 
turn or change of the hand be what 
it will; ſo that the inner haunch, 
which looks to the center of the 
ground, is more narrowed, and 
comes nearer to that center than the 
ſhoulder does; and thus the horſe 
does not go altogether to that ſide; 
and his way of working is little 
more than one tread, and ſomewhat 
leſs than two. The difference be- 
tween working with one haunch in, 
galloping upon volts, and manag- 
ing upon terra @ terra, is, that in gal- 
loping upon volts, and working terra 
a-terra, the two haunches axe kept 
ſubject, and the two haunches are 
in, that is, within the volt, but in 
alloping a haunch in, only one 1s 
. 3 ted call 
0 gallop united, to gallop upon 
the, good or right foot, is when 2 
horſe that gallops right out, having 


his fore-legs, continues to lift that 
ſame leg always firſt; ſo that the 
hinder- leg of a fide with the leading 


er than the other hind-leg, For in- 
ſtance, if the right fore-leg leads be- 


1 
Teft kind - leg; and in this order muſt 
the horſe continue to goon. 
Jo gallop falſe, to diſunite, to 
drag the haunches, to change feet, 
to go or run upon falſe feet, to gal- 
jop upon the falſe foot, is when the 
lloper having led with one of the 
— egs, whether the right or left, 
does not continue to make that leg 
always ſet out firſt, nor to make the 
hind-leg of a fide with the leadin 
leg, to move before its'oppoſite hind- 
leg; that is to ſay, the orderly 
going is interrupted. ' | 
A horſe that gallops falſe, gal- 
lops with an unbecoming air, and 
incommodes the rider. If your horſe 
pallops falſe, or diſunites, and you 
ave a mind to put him upon keeping 
the right foot, and uniting well his 
haunches, you muſt bring to with the 
calves of your legs, aud then with 
the out ſpur; that is, the ſpur that 
is contrary and 'oppolite to the fide 
on which he difunites ; ſo that if he 
iſunites to the right, you muſt prick 
him with thiffleft heel. Guillet. 
GANA S, in the manage, 
are the two bones on each fide of the 
inder part of the head, oppoſite to 


1 —— — 


. 29, at. Toes 


Cy © Gao CD 


„ K we 


a he neck, or onſet of the head, 
pt hich form the lower jaw, and give 
re t motion. Tt is in this place that 
in he rar or kernels of the ſtrangles 
5 dr glanders are placed. Guillet. 


ANGRENE, a very great and 
dangerous degree of inflammation, 
herein the parts affected begin to 


0g orrupt, or put on a ſtate of putre- 
fl action: whence a gangrene appears 
ut o be à mortification in its firſt or 
the eginning ſtate, while yet che 


etains ſome ſenſe of pain, and a 
ew of the natural heat, by which 
is diſtinguiſhed from a ſp 


in- lus, 
be- r thorough mortification, where 
leg ere is no ſenſe or warmith left. See 
the ORTIFICATION. os 

left The ſigns of a ne, are when 


ie ſymptoms of inflammation tos 


away the poli 


IE. 
ſuddenly diſappear, without taking 
away the cauſe ; a dull ſenſe in the 
part, ſoftneſs, flaccidity, not riſing 
again if depreſſed, puſtles full of 
a lymphatic or watery liquor, ſome- 
times yellowiſh, at other times of a 
reddiſh colour, in and about the 
place inflamed. After this comes 
on a deadly blackneſs of the fleſh, 
&c. the ſigns of an actual mortifi- 
cation. ; 

In the cure of a gangrene, no- 
thing exceeds timely and ſmart ſcari- 
fication or cutting into the part in 
ſeveral places, to diſcharge the fer- 
menting blood and humours tending 
to corruption. And really the ichor 
which flows out in ſuch caſes is of 
ſo corroſive a quality, that it takes 
of a finc ſteel in- 
ſtrument, and tinges it with a bluiſh 
caſt. After ſcarification it is neceſ- 
ſary to waſh the ſores and all round 
the part with ſtrong and warm lime- 
water, with ſome fulphur of vivum 
in powder, mixed with it; about a 

uarter of a pound to two quarts of 
the lime water will be ſufficient. 
Belloſte recommends the following 
ſolution for a gangrene: Take ſpi- 
crit of nitre, made with oil of vi- 
© triol, or for want of chat, = Kg 
© fortis, two ounces ; quickſilver, 
© an ounce, mixed. Moiſten cloths, 
n this os ns fold on rouny 

e ene t, where 
dead lf readily ex arate 12M the 
ſound. Bracken's Farriemy. | 

GASKOIN, the hinder-thigh of 
an horſe, which begins at the ſtiffle, 
and reaches to the ply, or bending, 
of fie ham. See the article THIGH, 

GATE, in the manage, is uſed. 
for the going or pace of a horſe, 
Hence they ſay, this horſe has a 

ood gate, but the other has a 
oken gate; that is, this horſe goes 
well, but the other does not. Guillet. 

GATHERERS or NiPPERs, 
the name uſually given to four teeth, 

I 3 which 


8E L 
* when he is three V. The uſual method 
10 


- which a 
years old. 
2 2 fene and TEE TR. 
n n e ga 
EELIED s one whofe bel 
fur inks" up * his Ranke, 


hence — conelude he is ex- be 


tremely coſtive, And annoyed” with 
much — * Heat alwa 
to be Fache 7 and al. 
wel uc labour. 
In order toebare it, e maſt” ob- 
.forve; that ali horſes Have two frall 
ſtrings reaching from the cods to 
the bottom of one on dach 
ſicle; you muſt there re with your 
finger break theſe ſtrings, and then 
anoint the part every day with freſh - 
butter and te 6Htment' 'populnegin 
"mixed in eq qual paw 1g oped Rufic 
"GELDING; a term uſed to 8 
note the 8 operation” of caſtrating 
horſes ; and uſed alſo for the horſes - 
ſo caſtrated, Orirtible teſticles are 
ow + 8 101191591 21 
wy A foal 4 is an 640 
3 ſeiddm attended wit ith 
any Wir abc dente But if a hörſe's 


Rones ſhould d bfuiſed or otherwiſe ' in: 


hurt, and fe begome iyrecoverable, - 
- the extitpating'sf theſe will require Wat 
- the fill of Sete The orſe 
being firſ d m, of p- 
tlerſoftplacy — Auburn or vut- 
(ward: cafs 48 wah 7 e 
A e ee Wee ths 
I ut 
zone; char gde were the difedfed 
- ſtone Lies ee Pfswdbaß th” taking cut 


»the ſtones} Nelwwdxet thread round 


the rings, & ſtop che bloed ; und 
da f e op 
cut che ſtri 
1 


"pane 
over all eo 


aying 
5 gen Bos Hi 


lis 2 0 ar» at bc 


3a ; 


ng to the wourid 
In the demmon 1 
bots po Welck! rite 


een 
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the articles AGE wf 


SW 'fcitirs, c knife, i 
age wateten the ligaGite 2&4baſs of the moon! *'Pufhc Di? 


or bg ana” 


GEN 
Tebiitin 
ermutic ' veſſels! is by cuute 
r extremities, and Fin 
tem or bag with (lt !"this me. 
, though fuccefsfüly padde 
on young colts, ſnould by no meat, 
truſted to in growh'lorſes ; te. 
"eatife the eſchar front 'Butning g my 
s "by actidents be eb und a pm. 
fue bleeding enſue Before it is dil. 
vefed. ' Sfould' d fever or inflam. 
ation enfite, "bleett' liitgely, ani 
'fbltow the directions laid down uy. 
der the article F EVH R Should th 
belly and ſheath fell; Foment tit 
A diy, and bathe: often With oil of 
roſes and vin ti the tum 
ſubſides, and the doubt digeſt. 
"Gibſon's  Farrier's Guide, und Bar 
let, Farriery. L112 3 
IE gelding of horſe there are tw 
ngs princi to be regarded; 
Which ” cally of the (eats 
and the ſeaſon's the years” Tf it be 
a colt that is t6 be gelt, it may le 
done at nine days old, or” ut fiftern, 
or as foon as the teſtieleggome down; 
for the ſoon this is del the beter 
italwiy $14 for ſtrengtk and courg 
in ch een rats, but 1 
po may 14 u Horſe at any 
Ss, if Re will be careh 
_ ro 172 * The! ſecond pup 
the time of the — And ds to 
= months of A. fl Loh nes are i. 
sbeſteemed the moſt proper, bu 
dh by no Meant be done lat 
2 June ſorattie dummer time; 
this g paſſeck by, it ought tob 
deferred till che fall of the af, ore 
- of 4Bepteritb ef. The farriers gent 
„lr add k third confideration, whi 
ways td doit inthe ware wo 


5 
Up the 


-E*GENE/TTE; Yin we me, l 
* "the erh of which isi 
and derlei hy 
ace abbye/the' libem 
20 4 & it NA 
N it e ag 16 zochid vn 


GEN 
When they bridle a horſe, they 


* | | 
make his chin paſs, through. this 
, curb, Bog „An his beard. 


This ſort of bit was much uſed at 


rote. g „d blot er de 
GurTrk, is alſo uſed for the 
articular way of riding practiſed in 


5 


, Been, which being ſo thort, that 
. the ſpurs, bear upon the horſe's 
flank, would: be, reckoned an in- 
decency. in France and England; 
f but among the Spaniards it paſſes 
hy for a piece of gallantry, and hand- 
ee ſome carriage, when they ride upon 


their genettes in going to court be- 
fore the ladies. Cuilleie. 

 GIGGS,. or Gics, or FLaps, 
little ag or - bladders, -- with 
black heads, that grow in the mouth 
of a horſe, on the inſide of the lips 
and palate, which will ſometimes ap- 
pear as big as a walnut, and ſo pain- 
ful withal, that the horſe will let 
his meat fan out 


leaſt keep it in, his mouth unchewed. 


ing; and are cured by ſlitting 
open with a knife or lancet, and 
ming them amet wg a ny hog 
nd vinegar"... but when y - 
nerate into what 1 455 cankers, 
which are known by, little white 


Os | 

| i ſpecks, that ſpread, and occaſion 4r- 
al. regular ulcers, che beft method then 
but is to touch them daily, with a. fall 
ater tat cautery! moderately heated, tall 
me; the ſpreachng is to 4 . and to rub 
ole he ſores, three or four times a day, 
ich Fgyptiacum, and tingture of 
rh ſharpened with oil or ſpirit 
hid Vitals . 1 * 
d. | dug e » ey may 

7 hed frequently with d ſpunge 
e, pt in copperas or fublimate. wa- 
gal er, if they continue to ſpread ; pr 
arg a tindture made by diffolving half an 
Jeff unce of burnt. alum, and two ounces 


oles, Either of theſe will dry them 


the court of France, when Guillet 


of his mouth, or at - 


The gigs proceed from foul feed- 
P 5 


pf _ in a pint of tincture of 


— 
up, and are very uſeful in moſt diſ- 
orders of the mouth. Ruftic-Digt. 
and Bartlet's Faryiery;....  *' 


- : GIGOT, in the! manage. A 
branch after the form of a gigot or 
leg, is a branch the lower part of 
which is round, and ealled in French 
La Guillet. 
- GLAND, in anatomy, a ſoft, 
pony» lax body, ſerving to ſepa- 
rate ſome particular humour from 
the maſs of blood, and in brute 
creatures commonly called a kernel. 
A gland is principally compoſed of 
2 long continued convolution of one 
23 more arteries, from 2 ſides 
. es a multiplicity of excretory 
ducts, of larger or ſmaller dimen- 
ſions, in 1 thicker or 
thünner fluid: deſtined; by nature to 
paſs through them, agreeably to the 
exigencies of tha animal fabric. Moſt 
parts of the body are ſupplied with 
and thoſe of various kinds. 
ſkin abounds with minute 
ands, for the ſecretion of the ſweat, 
The wing > . Iv it 
is to prep milk z the liver. ĩo a 
ö and that: ſeparates the bile Ps x 
the blood ;.-and.; the: kidneys are 
lands formed. for. che ſeeretion uf 
e urine, The ſalivary glands are 
of, uſe to moiſten the food, and ren · 
der it more eaſy to be * 25 
As to what regards the lympha- 
tic glands, ſome of theſe are ſituated 
in che head, forme. of them in the 
cheſt, and ſome in the lower N 
-whilft. others are diſperſed in the 
interſtices of the muſcles, or 'accom- 
f fouy the large bloc · veſſela. The 
limbs are furniſhed) but with a few 
of them; and thoſe generally ſmall, 
-which' notwithf ning, if diſtem · 
pered, will Ar a conſiderable 
e. From a burſting of theſe veſ- 
ſels, thus/-inoreaſed in their bulk, 
ced dr Ile 1˙ Zis 
Several ill effects ariſe likewiſe 
_ diforders in the other glands, 
+ 48 


” ” 
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1 20 ch fi di 
1 5 or: Re 5 of the' 55 


ary duQts $5, vi ent colds from a 
a ſtate of the parotides, 
other glands about the 1855 
mouth, and WE ; and a ſtub bern 
coltivepels,. and. ſometunes à purg- 
ing, from a diſeaſed. condition of 
the ſmall 10 and membranes 
of the inteſtines. The glands of 
the external parts are alſo 169 — 
inflame 5 and ſome- 
times grow hard and ſchirrous. Nor 
are the glands ſubſervient to the lu- 
brication of the joints exempt from 
being affected with diſeaſes, See 
the article Ke. NEL. Mood Trea- 
iſe 0 11 arriery. 
ANDERS, a flux or run 
of corrupt matter from the ; running 
nor. Which is of different colours, 
white, yellow, green, a Ka ac- 
cording to the malignity, 
or according as hs b has been of long 
or ſhort continuance. ' Gibſon's Far- 
riers Guide, and Bracken s. Art, of 
Farriery. 
The cauſe kad ſeat of the glanders 
have till. een ſa imperfect- 
ly handle little underſtood, 
ty the walks on this diaper, that 
it is vo e it Raule be ranked 
among th E. incura ables : but a new 
ving been een on this 
whale aa b 
1. king's farrier, who has been 
at the ains to trace out and diſcover 
of ections, the ſource. and 
8 


experiments and improvements, will 
don bring to a certainty, of cure (in 


mot caſes atleaſt). a diſtemper ſo. 


dus to our horſes, and that 
Pod has eluded the force of art. 
ore we make mention of this 
work, w ich has the gpprobation of 
the royal e cienoeg, it 
. 8 be unge e to our read 
ers, Wot <Q have a mate 


Wh. 


M. la Foſſe, the 


cauſe 
diſorder, we hope the LN 
he has propoſed, with, ſome further 


comes v. 
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particular account of the ſym 

of this diſorder from M. — oſſe, 
that we may the better judge of * 
merit of our author, and and his diſco- 
veries. This gentleman then ha 
diſtinguiſhed ſeven different kinds of 
ae four of which are incu- 
* 

The 6 proceeds. from acer 
lungs ; the purulent matter of Which 
comes up the trachea, and is dif. 
charged through the noſtrils, like 1 
whitiſh liquqr, ſometimes a ray 
in lumps, and grumes. In 
arder, though the matter is a 
charged from the noſtrils, yet the 
malady is ſolely in the lungs. 

The ſecond is a waſting humour, 
which uſually ſeizes horſes at the de. 
cline of a Giſcaſe, cauſed by too 
. labour: this defluxjon 0 pro- 

s from the Jungs. 

he third is a ie di. 
AE which. attends the ſtrangles, 
ſometimes, and falls upon the lungs, 
which runs off by the noſtrils, 

The fourth is when an acrimo- 
niaus humour in the farcy. ſeizes 
theſe parts, where it ſoon make 
terrible havock. 


The N 5 we. ſhall deſcribe and. 
by, as, ariſing from taking 
The bath is a diſcharge from the 


ſtrangles, which ſometimes; vents it- 
ſelf; upon the noſtrils. en 1. 
ticle. STRANGLES.,, | 

\; Theſe are the various Aerler 
which have heen obſerved. ſometimes 
to throw., matter. out from the no. 


ſtrils 3 let us no the real 
glanders 

The manter they diſchar + charged fn 
the noſtrils. af a. glande horſe i 


either White, yellow, or: greeniſh ; 
ſometimes ſtreakec * ed. with 
blood; when. the biſcale loaf long 
ſanding, apd the banes are fouled, 
the mt 7583 blackiſh, and be- 

h apd is always .. 
ah gof 1 


tended wh 
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er glands under the jaws: in every 
other rel} the horſe is gene- 
rally he thy and ſound; til the 
diftemper hath been- of ſome conti- 
Nuance. +14 HE. 

It is always a bad ſign when the 
matter ſticks to the inſide of the 
noſtrils like glue or ſtiff paſte ; when 
the inſide of the noſe is raw, and 
looks of à livid or lead colour; 
when the matter becomes bloody, 
and ſtinks; and when it looks of an 
aſh-colour. ' But when only a lim- 
pid fluid is firſt diſcharged, and af- 
terwards à whitiſh matter; the 
gland under the jaw not increaſing, 
and the diſorder of no long continu- 
ance, we may expect a ſpeedy cure: 
for in this cafe, which ariſes from 
taking cold, after a horſe has been 
over-heated, the pituitary membrane 
is but {lightly inflamed ; the lymph 
in the ſmall veſſels condenſed, and 


ulcerated. - 

From theſe ſymptoms, and ſome 
obſervations made both by Bracken 
and Gibſon,” it is plain they were 


this diſorder, though they neglected 
puſhing their inquiries to the foun- 
tain head, and conſequently were at 
a loſs to know how to apply the re- 
medy to the parts affected. But la 
Foſſe, after examining by diſſec- 
tion, the carcaſſes of glandered 
horſes, and making a ſtrict ſerutiny 
into the ſtate of the viſcera, aſſiſted 
for that purpoſe by ingenious and 
expert anatomiſts, for ten years to- 
gether, affirms this diſeaſe to be al- 
together local, and that the true feat 
of it is in the pituitary membrune, 
which lines the ition along the 
inſide of the noſe, the maxillary ſi- 
nuſes, and the frontal ſihuſes's; that 
the viſcera, as liver, lungs, &c. of 
glandered horſes are in general ex- 
ceeding ſound, and conſequently that 
the eat of this diſorder is bot in thoſe 


the glands over loaded, but not yet 


not abſolute ſtrangers to the ſeat of 
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parts, as has been aſſerted by moſt 
authors; nor indeed is it —— 
it ſhould : for how could ſuch horſey 
preſerve their appetite, their good 
appearance, ſleek and wary coats; 
— 2 word, all the ſigns 0 e 
tar many years together (which 
—— hortes are . 
to enjoy) with fuch diſtempered 
bowels. e 
But on nicely examining the heads 
of ſuch horſes, he found the cavities 
abovementioned more or leſs filled 
with a viſcous flimy matter; the 
membrane which lines both them, 
and the noftrils inflamed, thickened, 
and corroded, with fordid ulcers, 
which in ſome caſes had eat into the 
bones. He obſerves that when glan- 
dered horſes diſcharge matter from 
both noſtrils, both ſides of the mem- 
brane and cavities were affected: 
but when they ran at one noſtril on- 
ly, that ſide only was found dif. 

„ * 1h 
It is a curious remarle of our au- 
thor, that the ſublingual glands, or 
the kernels ſituated under the jaw 
bone, which are always ſwelled in 
this diſtemper, do not diſcharge their 
lymph into the month, as in man, 
but into the noftrils 5 and that he 
conſtantly found their obſtruction 
agreed with the diſcharge; if one 
land only was affected, then the 
e diſcharged from one noſtril 
only, but if both wete, then the diſ- 
charge was from both, 
He ſometimes, tho” rarely, found 
the bony partition of the noſe curi- 


ous or rotten ; but that the fpor 


n 

bones about this part muſt 24 
from the acrimony of matter long 
pent up is not at all to be doubted, 
though the more ſolid ones may eſ- 
8 
e ſeat of this diſorder, thus 
diſcovered, our author with great 
ingenuity bas payed the way for 
cure: by trepanning thieſe c , . 
and 
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2nd taking out à piece of bone, 

which means the — affected — 
be waſhed with a proper injection; 
and in fine the ulcers deterged, 

kealed, and drigd. up. 
But as from the, obſervations ſince 
made, by this gentleman, there are 
different ſpecies of the glanders: fo 
the cure of the milder kinds may firſt 
be. attempted, by injections and fu- 
migations. Thus after taking cold, 
4 a horſe for 3 * twenty 
ays diſch a limpid fluid, or 
whitiſh —— —5 one or both 
noſtrils, the glands under the jaw 
rather growing harder, than dimi- 
niſhing, we may expect it will de- 
nerate into a true glanders.. To 
prevent which, after firſt bleeding 
and treating him as abeve directed, 
for a cold, let an emollient injection 
arora with a decoction of linſeed 
and marſh-malows, elder, camo- 
mile flowers, . and. honey of roſes, 
or ſuch like, be thrown up as far as 
poſſible with a ſtrong ſyringe, and 
repeated three times a day. Should 
the running not leſſen, or be remov- 
ed in a fortnight, by the uſe of this 
injection, a reſtringent one may now 
be prepared with tincture of roſes ; 
lime-water, &c. (as will hereafter 
be particularly deſeribed) and the 
noſtrils fumigated with the powders 
of frankincenſe, maſtich, araber, 
and cinnabar burnt on an iron heat- 
ed for that urpoſe.s the fume-of 
whichmay ably, e conveyed through 
a tube into the noſtrils, This me- 
thod has been found ſucceſsful when 
uſed in time, but the methode of 
cure depend on the ſtubborneſs of 
the diſorder; and when inveterate, 
recourſe. muſt be had to the opera- 
tion, dc ng bay 2 K 2 vid 
is operation la Foſſe has per- 
formed on three horſes, neck pad 
whom diſcharged. from one noſtril 
only, and the third fram both: the 
two firſt he trepanned on that fide of 


- the head which was affeted, and 10 
the other he performed it vn bob, 


The directions and orders of the 
hinders people from Keeping glan- 
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and found that the wound and per. 
foration filled up Ind fleſh n 
twenty-ſix days; and that the 
horſes ſuffered no inconvenience from 
the operation, though after this ex. 
periment, they were put to death. 


civil government of France, which 


dered horſes long, prevented M. la 
Foſſe repeating his attempts, and 
ſning his experiments : farther ; 
bot it is to be hoped, that ſo uſeful 
a project will be purſued to its ut- 
molt. extent, as it ſeems ſo promi- 
ſing in the execution, and is ſo im. 
tin its conſequences; to which 
end we ſhall beg leave to animad- 
vert on what. has been ſaid, and of- 
fer our opinion both in relation to 
the diſeaſe, the operation, and the 
manner of conducting the cure. 
In order to yrove t a great in- 
ſtammation of the pituitary mem- 
brane | ts always the cauſe, of the 
glanders, M. la Foſſe has attempt 
ed to bring on an inflammation upon 
the ſame — b — — 
injection; and when the injection was 
only thrown into one ſide, the max- 
illary lymphatic glande were ſwelled 
on, the — * L 2 1 
produced the Qaicnarge ; 
3 noſtrils were, inſedel, 
theſe ſymptoms ap ared on both 
that the bone of the maxillary ſinus 
being bene by che: kick of another 
hoxſe, the u ſymptems - of the 
ponders ſoon appeared. from the in- 
flammation- the pituitary; membrane 
ſuffered on the ocean. 
The original ſource/and cauſethen 
of this diſorder ſeems to he an in- 
flammation of the glands and mem. 
brane that lines the noſtrils 
theſe cavities, which, if not diſper- 
ſed in time, will form matter and 
ulcerate, 
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lcerate und erode the bones ſor 
prov of # free diſcharge to unload 
the cavities, and of p per a A- 
tions to cleanſe and deterge the ul- 
cers : violent colds or a feveriſh 
tränſlatiofl ſettling here, may alſo oc- 
caſion the ſame complaint, and are 

probably the general eauſes. 
There is a diforder in men called 
oꝛoena, that has a great ſimilitude 
to this in-horſes, and ariſes often 
from an inflammation in the max- 
illary ſinuſes or cavities in the cheek 
bones, from whence enſues. a col- 
lection of niatter, which when the 
cavity is full, or the head properly 
inclined, runs over into the noſe, and 
would conſtantly diſcharge thence 
like a glandered horſe, was the-head 
continued in the ſame poſition.” The 
ſurgical eure is the taking out one 
or more teeth from the upper jaw, 
and perforating the cavity with a 
proper inſtrument, in order to mike 
a depending orifice for the matter to 
flow through, and to make way for 
ſyringing the parts affected with 
proper injections, which in chis caſe 
are thirown through the cavity into 

„„ LC eaCL IC Ort Pres of 
The ſimilarity of theſe two caſes, 
with the method of cure, and the 
ſucceſs attending the ſurgical treat- 
ment (which was firſt invented and 
perfected by our countrymen Drake 
and 4 undoubtedly gave the 
firſt hint for trepanning and ſyring- 
ing theſe cavities in horſes; and it 
is moſt probable, that when the 6- 
1 is attempted in time, be- 
ore the bones become rotten, it Will 

be attended with equal ſucceſs: b. 
after opening che cavities; ſhould it, 
by probing, be diſeovered that tlie 
bones are In that ſtate, the beſt way 
then would be to diſpatch theiAbrfe, 
to prevent unneceſſary trouble and 
Fe 


expence. ct | 
ng made on 


Thie — bei Or 
the mixillary and frontal ſinuſes,'by 


% 


ſo faſt as to c 
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means of the trepan, dur next buſi- 


neſs is to prevent the holes from fill- 


ing up too faſt, as it may be ne- 
kefary to keep thithi open for ſome 
weeks, before I” cats can be effect - 


ed: for which purpoſg, after the uſe 


of the injection, Nt the one 
be r cork waxed 
over, and adapted exactly to its fize'; 
the lower one may be kept open with 
a hollow leader tent, through which 
there will be a conſtant drain of 


matter from the ſmuſes; which will 


be greatly favoured by this depend- 


ing orifice, and dothi be detained b 


a proper bandage? If this method 
ſhould not prevent the granulations 
or ſhoots of the fleſh from filling up 
| up the — * 
tion, and by that means hinder the 
injections paſſing freely, they muſt 
be ſupprelfed by rubbing with cau- 
ſtic medicines,- or touching with the 
actual cautery, as may alſo the bon 
— which by obliging them 
exfoliate or ſcale off, will retard the 
healing. The injections firſt made 
uſe of ſhould be of a deterſive na- 
ture, as a decoction of birthwort, 
gentian, and centaury; to a quart 
of which, if two ounces of Ægyp- 
tiacum and tincture of myrrh are 
added, -it may be as proper as any3 
and when the — 2 obſervel 
to abate, and the colour alter to a 
thick white matter, the injection 
may be changed for barley-water, 
honey of roſes, and tincture of 
myrrh ; and finally, to dry up the 
humidities, and recover the tone of 
the relaxed glands, Bates's alum 
water, or 2 ſolution- of colcathar vi- 
triol, lapis medicamentoſus, or ſuch 
like in lime- water will moſt proba- 
bly complete the cure. Dr. Bracken 
recommends the following: ; 
Take of atum-and white vitriol 
© powdered, of eath four ounces; 
© calcine them in xervciblez when 
© cold, powder the dax, and mix 
i 
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it with a gallon of lime · water, and 
a quart of vinegar; decant the 
clear for uſe.” | 


But whoever. is at all acquainted 
with practical 5 well knows, 


that without the aſfiſtance of inter- 
nals, eſpecially in glandular diſ- 
orders, the cure is not fo eafily ef- 
fected, nor rendered complete or 
laſting. I therefore adviſe a ſtrong 
decoction of guaiacum chips to be 
given every day to a quart or three 
pints throughout the cure, and 
when the matter leſſens, to purge at 
oper intervals; and put a rowel 
to the horſe's cheſt, in order to di- 
vert the fluids from their old chan- 
nel; if theſe ſhould not ſucceed, 
mercurials may be given with the 
phyſic; and the alterative powders, 
with lime water, may be given for a 
time, if the horſe is worth the ex! 
pence. Bartlet's Farriery. | 
For particular directions for tre- 
panning glandered horſes, the read- 
er is deſired to conſult M. La Fofſe”s 
Obſervations upon borſes, and Mr. 
Bartlet' , Farriery, in each whereof 
the dire&ions are further illuſtrated 


by a copper-plate. 

"Mr. 2 (in his New Treatiſe 
of Farriery) declares, that all the au- 
thors who have hitherto wrote upon 
this diſorder, have not been able to 
give us the leaſt probability of ac- 
compliſhing an effectual eure of it. 


As to the cauſe or ſeat of the glan- 


ders, he thinks that Dr. Bracken 
has ſet theſe A in as good a 
light as La Faſſe has done; and as 
to the treatment of them, he thinks 
the French author only ſingular in 
directing à hole to be made in the 
head, in order to throw in an in- 
en which from the obſervations 

e has made in reſpect oſ trepanning 
horſes affected with the real plan- 


ders, he confidently aſſerts muſt turn 
out as fruitleſs and abortive as any 
method whatever. This writer can 
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by nd means fall in with the ſentz. 
ments of M. La lie, in ſuppoſing 
that the blood in the glanders js ng 
way faulty, and that no ſtreſs js tg, 
be laid upon internal (medicines, 
Our countryman thinks the blood in 
this caſe muſt be very much vitiated, 
and full of ſalt, acrid particles, a 
is evident from the ulcerations cauſ. 
ed in the glandular part of the head, 
For the cure of this diſtemiper, Mr, 
Wood adviſes the ſame remedies 
which he directs for colds and ſtray. 
gles. On the failure of theſe, let 
recourſe be had to ſalt marſhes, 
which is the only expedient left that 
can carry along with it the leaſt pro. 
bability of bringing about a cure. 
The glanders are looked upon as 
the moſt infectious of all other ma- 
ladies that can heppen to a horſe; 
and, according to Gibſon, it is cer- 
tainly ſo at ſome ſeaſons more than 
others. On the other hand, Bracken 
mentions that the glanders are not 
more contagious than a conſumption 
in human bodies. | 
GLYSTER, or CLysTER. A 
certain liquid remedy or injection 
introduced into the inteflines by the 
fundament. 
There can be nothing more ex- 
peditious in relieving divers diſtem- 
rs than the medicines that come 
under theſe forms; beſides which they 
are in all thoſe of the guts the moſt 
certain, as they are immediately 
conveyed to the ſeat of the diſtem- 
per; whereas thoſe thi given 
at the mouth muſt often lie a con- 
ſiderable time, and likewiſe undergo 
many changes and alterations be- 
fore they can reach their proper ſcene 
of action « therefore all looſeneſſes, 
cholics, all manner of coſtiveneſs, 
all fluxes and hzmorrhages of blood, 
&c. are moſt certainly conquered 
and overcome by one or other of 
theſe forms: but when theſe dil- 
ä charges 


— 


” 
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charges tend to the ſolution of ſome 
other diſeaſe, the judicious prac- 
titioner ought neither to attack them 
by glyſter, 'nor any other way, in 
—— — nature. Gtbſon's 
er '# Diſpenſator x. 
Lider em be reduced to theſe 
different kinds, viz. laxative and 
emollient, purgative and reſtrin- 


nt. 
5 Emollient lyſters are thoſe made 
of the decoction of emollient herbs, 
2s mallows, marſh-mallows, the herb 
mercury, pellitory, chamomile flow- 
ers, and och like, which relax the 
guts, and ſoften the excrements when 
they are hard and dry; and when to 
thele are added an ounce of ſweet 
fennel-ſeed, or of bay-berries bruiſed, 
make the glyſter decoction ; 
oy to make it laxative, oil and 
treacle, or coarſe ſugar may be diſ- 
ſolved in the ftrained decoction, 
while it is warm, and it will open 
a horſe's belly, and give eaſe by diſ- 
charging the excrements and other 
contents of his bowels without pain 
or griping. 
urging glyſters are e e 
of the ſame purging ingredients of 
which the various kinds of purges 
are made, added to the decoction of 
the emollient ingredients; or for 
want of theſe, to two or three quarts 
of fat broth. The propereſt pur- 
gatives for glyſters are ſena, colo- 
quintida, or bitter apple, jalap, le- 
nitive electuary, carrocoſtinum, or 
* of buck-thorn, with a hand- 
ul of common ſalt for a ſtimulus, 
when a ſpeedy 'and immediate diſ- 
charge is required, © 
Reſtringent ' glyſters are intended 
ſeldom uſed, er indeed but little 
farriery: but they Rave often been 


the mouth would avail, ſuch as 
fecoftions of bak · bark and pome- 


the bowels, before 
the more efficacious 


to ſtop violenit Iooſeneſſes; they are 


underſtood, by the praftitioners in | 
of the colon. 
found efficacious when no internals | 
admini 


that the horſe- ſhould firſt be raked 
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ranate-bark, balauſtines, red roſes, 

8 gall, and ſuch like, with di- 
aſcordium, mithridate, or Venice 
treacle diſſolved in them; and to 
theſe may be added a feurth kind, 
which may be termed nutritive, and 
are of great benefit in ſome convul- 
ve 9 vrhere the jaws are ſet fo 
cloſe that nothing can be tranſmit- 
ted into the ſtomach; or where the 
paſſages of the throat and gullet are 
{welled and inflamed, which ſome- 
times is ſo violent that a horſe is in 
danger of being ſtarved or ſtrangled, 
unleſs nouriſhment can be conveyed 
ſome other way than by the mouth. 
Nutritive glyſters, or the conveying 
food by a pipe into the fundament, 
may conſiſt of broths made of ſheep's 
heads, ſheep's trotters, or any other 
kind of meat that 1s not too fat, as 
milk-pottage, or rice-milk ſtrained, 
or any other thing whereby a horſe 
may receive a nouriſhment in any 
extremity, wherein nothing can be 
conveyed by the mouth. A nutri- 
tive glyſter ſhould be but ſmall in 
x woo: not exceeding a quart or 
three pints at a time; but ſhould be 
often repeated. The like caution is 
no leſs neceſſary in adminiſtring re- 
ſtringent glyſters, which ought to be 
but {mall in quantity, and have no- 
thing in their compoſition that is 
unctuous or otly, for that would 
defeat the end for which they are 
given; and the longer they be in 
Rey come away, 

ey will prove 


d 


in ſtopping looſeneſſes. In re 


to laxative and purging glyſters, 
there is no need of any great reſtric- 


tion as to the beg which may 
be given to two or three quarts in 
ſome caſes where the balls of dung 
are black and hardened in the purſes 


ies 
general rule in 


It ought to. be a. 8 ru 
ing glyſters. of all kinds, 


by 
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by a perſon who has a ſmall hand, 
to take out the dung that lies in the 
ſtrait gut. The g — ua be 
but milk warm *: the glyſter-pi 
ſhould'be made of bon, Aru 5 
or any other wood that turns Tmooth 
and will receive à poliſn. It ſhould 
be at leaſt fourteen inches long, an 
inch thick at the noſle, and an inch 
and a half at the other end where 
the bag is faſtened; and the mouth 
ſhould 13 into a ſmooth oval 
wh little holes. Gib/ox's Diſeaſes 
Y GOAD, in the manage, the ſame 
with valet. See VALET. S 
_ GOING, in the manage, the pace 
or gate of a horſe. See GATE. 
3ONORRHOFA, or MATTER- 
ING of the yard. Ste MATTERING 
of the ard. 3 19 813 
GORGED, "a term in farriery 
importing 'a ſwelling : thus they 
fay, this horſe's paſtern-joint is gorg- 
„ and the other has his legs gorg” 
ed; you maſt 'walk him to take 
down the ſwelling. © Guillet. 4 
 GOURDINESS, the dealer's term 
for a ſwelling. in a horſe's leg. 
J | 
- GRAPES, a word ſometimes 
uſed to ſignify the arreſts, or man 
tumours in a horſe's legs. See 
article ARRE 55 | 
" GRAPPLE, in the manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to grapple either with 
one or both legs, when he catches 
or raiſes them more haſtily, and 
higher than ordinary, as if he were 
curvetting. He, 'grapples with one 
leg, when he raiſes it precipitately 
higher than the other, without bend- 
ing the ham. Hence they ſay, your 
horſe | harps, or grapples,, ſo that he 
muſt have. 
hough. Guillet. 
G 


GRASS ſeems ko be the moſt natu- 
ral food of horſes as well as of many 
other brute creatures, but by 
of the coldneſs of our ſoit 


reaſon 


the Rang halt in his 
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| is not ſo nouriſh. 


mate, our 
? gtheri "a" horſe for 


ing as to 


hard labour, without an © addition 


of dry provender. See the article 
FEEDING. of borſes, . 
Teckoned the 


That grafs is always 
beft, which is ſhort,” thick, and on 
dry but fertile ground; that nee 
little manure, eſpecially fuch as has 
always been made uſe of, only 25 
paſtare,” and has little or no other 
dunging, but which the animal; 
themſelves leave upon it: therefore 
moſt horſes thrive better on com: 
mons, or on the graſs that grow 
near commons, than on meadows 
that have been often mowed, and 
have had great crops of hay taken 
* rom time to _ | 
* A' ſummer's graſs is often neceſ- 
ſary, more Aten bete lut- 
ted with food, and who uſe little 
exerciſe ; but a month or two's run- 
ning is 27 for moſt, thoſe eſpe- 
cially who have been worked hard, 
and have ſtiff limbs, ſwelled legs, 
or wind-galls. Horſes whoſe feet 
have been impaired by quitters, bad 
Moeing, or any other actidents, are 
alſo beſt repaired. at grafs. Thoſe 
lameneſſes particularly er turn · 
ing out to graſs, where che muſcles 
or tendons are contracted or ſhrunk; 
for by the continual gentle exerciſe 
in the field, with the uſſiſtance of a 
attin ſhoe'on' the oppoſite; foot, the 
ortened limb is kept'on the ftretch; 
the waſted parts are reſtored to their 
uſua] "dimenſions, and the limb a. 
n its ufual tone and 
gth. Where it can be done 
conveniently, the paſturing them in 
May and June is in general moſt ad- 
viſeable, as the graſs in thoſe months 
is to be preferred, and the ſeaſon 1s 
leſs infected with flies and heat, 
which in July and Auguſtare apt to 
be very troubleſome, and frequently 
ſo teaze and torment a horſe, that, 
with ſtamping and kicking, his _ 
| 1 
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eſs. and, wind Ils will, often 
der be nga ef th 2, diminiſhed, 
Gibfen's Diſeaſes of. 25 and Bart- 

ts Farrierys, See FEREDI of 


Horſe AVELLING, an accident 
that happens to a horſe in travelling, 
when little gravel ſtones, getting in 
between the hoof and the ſhoe, ſettle 
at the quick, and there feſter and 
fret. The firſt thing to be done 
in this caſe, is to get the ſtones out: 
but if you have not very good rea- 
ſon to Vellore, your horle gravelled 
pinching his ſole, with a pair of 
NA not tear up his foot. 
After ou have got out all the 
gravel, = ch may be known by. a 
licominuation of Bo Vets he the 
lace ma e 
5 which muſt 8 55 bed 
very warm, ox rather poured hot in- 
to the grievance ; and afterwards, 
fill the f ollow part with ſomething 
of a more firm echter ſuch as 
black pitch, with a little turpentine 
or the fer If the gravel lie deep, 
or thro' the ſole of 15 foot, then it 
is ſafeſt and beſt to draw the ſole, 
by which means you will prevent a 
quien Ione; and then apply tar 
ntine wary till a new 
2 * ormed 0 h for the ba 
to travel upon. Sometimes, 
WN proceeds ſtill farther, hg 
affets the cofin-bone, which is of 
ſo ſoft and 4 e a nature, that it 
Th 2 i ue og. 05 
erefore, ; e the caſe, which 
though. w Pas be diſcovered, till 
the ſole is drawn, yet it mx be ca · 
rl diſcerned afterwards, in. two 
drefſi beer by à continuation of 
blackneſs, over againſt. the hole. 
Then, if the coffin, bone is, tainted, 


nothing exceeds the actual cautery 


or burning iron, contrived. with à 
point like a gest, 3, and, by dry- 
ing the haue in this manner, an 
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ritous mixture, with the grean oint+ 
ment over all, the 988155 be cured. 
The mixture is, this: Take 
« tin&ture of e aloes, half an. 
© ounce ; tinure;of P 
* two drams. Mix.“ Ap ly. this, 
by dipping a ſmall doſſil of lint i in 
it to the decaye bone, without 
warming, twice 2 day; 3 and the 
n ointment. over all, as already 
direRted. Bracken's. Farriery. 72 
GRAY or GERN, Colour. See 
the article Sen ' 
GREASE, a felling and gour- 
dineſs of the legs hic frequently 
happening to horſes after a eye 
—_ people have. hitherto belies ed 
their greaſe to be melted by hard 
riding, and fallen into their. legs; 
and that which may .have probably 
given encouragement to this opinion. 
is, the colour of the matter ain 
from oY Din and ſores in that 
s when they come to break, 
Rn refembling the e greaſe, as 
the ſubſtance of the legs is nervous 
and ſinewy, whereby the matter 
which comes from thence is different 
from that which is diſcharged from. 
the muſcular and fleſhy parts, where 
the redneſs and texture of the blood 
ves it a different colour and con- 
Fes, & ws auf s Farrier 's Guide. 
The gr ſometimes by roceeds 
from a rn of the veſlels, and 
ſometimes from à vitiated blood. 
In the former caſe, the cure depends 
upon much about the ſame treat- 
ment, as when it is canſequent to 
1 the want of exerciſe. In the latter, 
recourſe muſt be had to internal me- 
ines accompanied with proper 
eyacuations. , Should the greaſe be 
an attendant on ſome. other diſtem 
per, that. diſeaſe n uſt be firſt re- 
moved before any remedy can take 
effect in regard of the greaſe. If 


the heels crack, and à matter ouzes 


and out from them, apply for three or 
the Alte gen of the following i ol 


four times the following poultice, 


VIZ. 


6 * 

viz. Take four ounces of garlic, 
'< boil it in a quart of ale grounds 
© and half a pint of vinegar, till. 
© half is conſumed :: then take half 
42 
© four ounces of 
< marſh-mallows or hog's lard, or 


£ zooſe-greaſe ; and with a ſufficient 


c quantity of rye-meal, work it into 
8 . conſiſtence of a poultice.” 
This will ſoften and blunt the ſharp 
corroſive particles the matter has 
acquired ; and at the ſame time, by 
2 a diſcharge, will unload 
the veſſels, and take down the ſwel- 
ling. After the uſe of this poultice, 
apply the following liniment, viz. 


Take an ounce of Roman vitriol, 


© and diffolve in a pint of lime-wa- 
£ ter. When diſſolved, add to it 
© half a pint of train oil, two oun- 
< ces of. oil of turpentine, and half 
© an ounce of verdigreaſe in fine 
© powder ; mix, and make a lini- 
ment.“ 

Should this liniment not be ſuf- 
ficiently drying, let uſe be made of 
the following ointment: Take red 


lead, and Venice turpentine, of 


© each four ounces; an ounce of ver- 
© digreaſe in fine powder; and make 
© them into an ointment. Should 
the horſe be full of fleſh; a rowel or 
two will be proper after bleeding, 
and the following gentle purge : 
Take an ounce of aloes, a dram 
© of jalap, two drams of crocus me- 
© tallorum, an ounce of cream of 
© tartar, and thirty or forty drops 
© of oil of anniſeeds; let theſe C 
made into a ball with fyrup of 
buckthorn.“ | 

After this pur 
doſes of the diuretic balls would be 


adviſeable, as they would thin the 
blood and humovnrs, and break 


through the minuteſt obſtructions. 


It would be a great relief to a horſe 
afflicted with the greaſe, ta let him 


run out in a paddock. But if no 


pound of honey, and three or. 
1e ointment of 


„ two or three 


GRE 
ſuch convenience is to be had, 4 
large wide ſtall would ſtill be of ſome 
ſervice, though in reality a falt mark 
would be the moſt beneficial expe- 
dient in this caſe. Should the greaſe 
. from a ſtate of poverty, the 
lood being languid, and the muſ- 
cular force not ſtrong enough to 
puſh on the fluids, in that caſe all 
evacuations are hurtful, ' and all the 
reſource one can have, is to mend 
the feed, and let the exerciſe be gen. 
tle, The legs will ſometimes ſwell 
after a hard journey, which a little 
reſt and moderate exerciſe ſeldom 
fail to remedy, - 

Diuretic ball for the Gre as, 
© Take ſal prunellæ, and nitre, of 
each four ounces ; half a pound of 
© ſtone brimſtone finely powdered; 
© two ounces of cinnabar of antimo- 
ny, or crocus metallorum; a 
© pound of caſtile ſoap ; and one 
* ounce of balſam of ſulphur; let 
© theſe be made into a paſte, and the 
C 22 of a ſmall hen's egg of it 
© formed into two balls be given in 
© a morning on an em ' wary 
* the horſe faſting two hours after. 
Then let him be walked out for the 
ſpace of two hours : and when he 
is out, let him be watered a little at 
a time and often. After this, liver 
of antimony given him for ſome 
time will attenuate the blood and 
humours, and render them fit for 

aſſing through their reſpective duct. 
Word 's Treatiſe of Farriery. 

For the treatment of ſcratches, 
crown-ſcabs, rat-tails, &c. the con- 
comitants of the greaſe : See the ar- 
ticle SCRATCHES, &c. : 

GRrease Melted. See the article 
MoLTEN: GREASE. &.; oa 

GREEN OINTMENT, a me- 
dicine uſed in the cure of horſes, 
whereof there are ſeveral ſorts. One 
is made as follows: Take rolin 
© and yellow wax, of each the quan · 


« tity of a a walnut; and havin 
tity o a A nu 7 Td 


GRO 

melted theing- add half a pound of 
dried hog's greaſe, and a ſpoon- 
ful of common honey: this mix- 
ture being well melted and ſtirred 
together, add half a pound of tur- 
pentine 3 and this being diſfolved, 
remove the mixture from off the fire, 
and put in an ounce of verdigreaſe in 
fine powder, and ſtir all together. 
Then putting the veſſel again up- 
on the fire, till the matter begins 
to ſimmer, take it off; and ſtrain 
it through a- cloth, and. keep it 
for uſe.” 
irable efficacy in cleanſing wounds, 
ating away proud and {pungy fleſh, 
ind extracting thorns, ſplinters, 
ails, &c. out of the fleſh. 'Ruffic 


ict. 

GRIPES, or CHOLIC. See the 
ticle CHOLIC. ) $4 
GROOM, a man who looks af- 
er horſes, or a ſervant appointed to 
ttend on horſes in the ſtable, &c. 


ſter lo gentle and Kind a manner 


sto engage them to love him: for 
horſe of all other brutes is reckoned 
he fondeſt creature of man, and in 
| reſpefts the moft obedient. 
Therefore, if he is treated- gently, 
is kindneſs will be reciprocal ; and 
the groom be harſh and choleric, 


am to bite and kick. For this 
aſon, the groom ſhould frequently 
ally, toy, and play with the hor- 
s under his care; leading them 
ut into the ſunſhine, running with 
hem, and ſhewing them all di- 
ertiſements in his power. He muſt 
iſo duly curry, comb, and dreſs 
hem; wipe away the duſt, pick 
nd clean them ; feed, pamper, 
nd cheriſh them; and conſtantly 
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Cy 


le 


bout them, as looking to their heels, 
ß up their feet, rubbing upon 
e ſoles, &c. Nay, the groom 
would keep his horſe ſo well dreſt, 


This emtment is of ad- 


A groom ſhould demean himſelf 
owards the horſes under his care, 


he horſe will become rebellious and 


nploy himſelf in doing ſomething 


GUN 
that he may ahnoſ-ſee-his'own face 
in his coat; he ſhould -likewite keep 
his feet ſtopped and anointed con- 
ſtantly, his heels free from ſcratches 
and other ſorances; and ſhould al- 
ways have a watchful eye over him; 
looking upon him feeding and drink- 
ing, that ſo no inward infirmi 
may ſeize him, but what he ſhall 
diſcover and endeavour to cure. 
The qualifications neceffary in a 
groom are obedience, fidelity, pati- 
ence, diligence, &e. Another qua- 
lity neceſſary to a groom 1s neatneſs, 
ſo as to keep his clean ſwept, 
and in order; as alſo to keep the 
faddles, houſings, cloths, ſtirrups, 
leathers and girths clean dreſſed und 
_— * his is the ſubſtance 
the du a groom in eral.” 
Ruft. Pla. Wh <p 
The proper weight of a groom, 
according to Dr. Bracken, ſhould 
be only about eight or nine ſtone 
weight. | 
GROUND, in the manage. See 
the article TERRAIN. | 
. GULLET, in anatomy. See 
STOMACH. 
— GUN-SHOB-WOUNDS are of- 
ten the moſt complicated of all others, 
whereby not only the fleſh is wound- 
ed, but the bones are alſo frequentl 
broken, or ſplintered, attended with 
contuſion and many other bad and 
dangerous ſymptoms ; as hxmorrhag« 
es of blood, when the larger blood- 
veſſels are lacerated and torn ; exceſ- 
five pain and inflammation, when 
bullets or other extraneous matter 
happen ſo to be lodged on the nervous 
parts, as they cannot be eaſily remov- 
ed; or when the bones are very much 
ſplintered, whereby the fleſh is con- 
tinually pricked and ſtimulated, 
which is often followed with a fever, 
convulſions, and ſometimes with. 
gangrene and mortification. Gib- 
ſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. See the arti- 
cle Wound er and" bp 
K Gun- 
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Guri-ſhot wounds are diſtin . 
ed by their ſitiiation, ſize, and figure: 
ome. are very yangerove ; ; ſome al- 


together meurable, \ we they hap- 


ain, or other 


pen to penetrate che 


noble parts; 1055 thoſe which . 7 


the limbs of 4 horſe may alſo be 

. looked 77 AS, incurable, ſince. a 
_ horſe in that condition is able to 
yield no further ſervice. 


and figure depend upon the inſtru- be 


ment 8 they are inflicted, 
of alſo 1 . Me, cure more or 
eſs certain: for a ſmall wound is 
more eaſily cured. than one that is 


large; and à Wound that is circu- 


lar, made with a bultet, an one 
" which is ragged and tofn : ſuch as 
| ſometimes. happen by lints, pieces 
of iron, ſtones, &c. but however 
they, differ in theſe reſpects, the 
are all of them accompanied with! 
5 loſs of ſubſtance, contuſion, and 
_ bruiſing of the part; and for this 
' reaſon no wounds made by fire arms 
are liable to ſu at reat hzmorrhages 
of blood, as thoſe made by a ſharp ' 
and cutting inſrument. MI. 
. Ferrier” s {re Þ 
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: te to this; 1 horſe A Ber 1 
In the very ſame oſture he was in 
"when, he Teceive: it, otherwiſe it 
2 de impoſſidle to extract it, by 
reaſon of. te ene 
"muſcles! fee this opera- 
"tion och be 40 dne as Teon as poff 
bl ls, or . alk wa A by its ov 
weigh No the'm 
ae Nil it dees 90 wiſe be 14 
kalle OR omen for” ex- 
| ahbe "or" orher foreign bo- 
dieb dut of dec 7 wounds, is a fh oHow 
pipe 'or Je ala, which con- 
9 * aff witch a Kim 
If fharp 'the end, "made in 
Ane! AED 05 e raiſe the full 
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Their ſize 


but of the (i 
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with when reſſed, hen yog 
touch the bal with. the 2 of the 
: ſmooth cannula, you turn forward; 
the ſcrew, and extras the ball 
pieces of rags, &c, Bracken's Far 

Sometimes entracting the bullet 
is impracticable; 3; AS, if, 18 lode. 
ed within the cavi of the body, 
and in the thick gelte parts, wher: 
the bringing it out is E no means to 
attempted ; and ſometimes, after 
ſeveral years habitation, bullets fall 
more outwards, and upon parts of 
"more flender. ſubſtance, and are cal 
pur'by ; impoſthtnations,. or, brougit 


inciſion. 
wy 15 1 05 hing to bee done! in the 
Core © f gün-ſhot wounds is to bring 
them to a good and N dige 
tion, that they t off thy 
"mortified gen; to de e which, 
npthing can de better than the com. 
mon digeſtive, with a {mall mixture 
ck oil of roles poured into it every 
day; let the wound be alſo often 
cleanſed with ſpirit of wine; and al 
the hot and inflamed parts about it 
bathed with the ſaine, When the 
' inflammation is very g great, and like 
to be attended witk à fever, am 
derate quantity of blood may be 
5 z Tarn glyſters adminiſter- 
155 and a pochte applied of ba- 
ley-flour, - fenugreek Meal, and lin 
ſeed meal, boiled in milk, till 1 
thick; and a ſufficient quantity of 
ointment of marſh- niattows, to make 
it! 1 adding alſo an ounce df 
cantphire powdered to Every pot 
e toll: of poultice, . This maz 
applied bot twice a day over the 
egg been, putting only a vey 
thort and {oft tent into the orifice 
Ant tif the large veſſels Be wounded, 
d ſend forth an inimoderate flu 
of blood, in that caſe; the firſt drel- 
fing may be made with 4 ſoft tent 
dipt in a ſolution of ſtyptic powder 
and if the wound penetrate through 
any member, both orificed mo 
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vr 


mong the fine W * or other neryous 
parts, off of türpentine mixt with 


the comma di eſtive may be ap- 


plied to it, batlüng it now and tlien 


with camphorated ſpirit of wine. 
With reſpe& to bandages, no gun- 
farther 


till | 


ſhot wound can bear any, 
than to keep on the dreſſings, 
the eſcar and mortified parts ate diſ- 


che ; V3 INE | ITN 
All greaſy. dreflings ought to be 
avoided in gun-ſhot wounds, as 
by are apt to breed fungous proud 
fle 


: but the uſe of turpentine, mix- 


ed with honey or the yolks of eggs, 
bathing ts part with rectifled i 


rits, is the moſt ſafe and efficacious; 
and if proud fleſh ariſe, it may be 
ftrewed with precipitate finely pow- 
dered, or dreſſed with lint dipped 
in vitriol- water, wrung out dy, 
and applied to it: If the wound 
turns to an ulcer, which frequently 
happens in gun· ot wounds, about 
the joints and ſinews, it muſt be 
treated accordingly, as directed un- 
der the article Victn, Gibſon's 
Farrier's Guide. Z 

GUTS are, according to Ruin 
and Snape, fix in number, viz. the 
ſmall gut, the cœcum or blind gut, 
the three colons, and the ſtreight 
gut. The ſmall gut (Which in a 
man is divided into three, to wit, 
the duodenum, jejunum, and ilion, 
from its ſeveral citcumvglutlons) 
& in a E to be about 
twenty-ſix yards in length, and is 
in all its Ebb fixed 2 25 me- 
ſentery. The mach empties its 
aliment into this gut, which is fur- 
niſhed with an infinite number of 
milky veſſels, called lacteals, that 
recelye the finer portions of the ali- 
ment, which being. conveyed by 
theſe little conduits acroſs the meſen- 
tery to one common receptacle, aſ- 
cend upwards along the Ning, thro? 
3 pretty large cliannel, which is cal- 


* Sieffed” Ni At the wound be a- 
U 


yard in len 


G64 7 


tedthethoracic hi&; And from therice 


into the veins; and is incorporated 
with the bloods "The" Carter part 


of the food by 'a periſtaltic or ver- 


micular motion, which is common 


to all the guts, falls downwards, 
and is diſchar d in excrement. 
There are in this gut, beſides the 
veſſels it has in common with the 
reſt, two duQs,, which open into it, 
the one from the liver and the other 
from the ſweet-bread, each of which 
Tends iti a juice that contributes to 
the refinement. of the aliment, &c. 

_ The 1 gut, Which in man — 
not much bigger than a gooſe- qui 

or a conmilon n Wee un Nes 
is pretty large; and of a triangular 
ſhape, and ſeems only Ike a valve 


to retain the alitnent, that it may 


not paſs too haſtily. dowtiwards into 


the other guts, before the body has 


received its proper nouriſhment from 
it. The three colons are divided 
by two ſmall necks, of about half a 
each. This gut is 
drawn up into ſeveral ſacculi or 
purſes, by two eh one of 
which runs along the upper fide, and 


another along the under fide, which 


with a valve at the entrance, ſerve 
alſo ta detain the aliment until the 


nutritious juices are wholly extract- 
ed from it. The colons reach to 


the ſtreight gut, which is ſo called, 
becauſe it goes in a ſtreight line, 
without any circumvolution or turn- 


ing, along the inſide of the hack to 


the fundament, and is only about 
half a yard or little more in length. 
Its coats are conſiderably thicker 


than the coats of the other guts; its 


middlemoſt being very fleſhy and 
muſcular; at its extremity there is 


a ſphincter which dilates itſelf for the 
evacuation of the  excremints, and 
keeps it contracted or ſhut up at 
other times. All the guts are lin 
with a mucus. that preſerves them. 
from being hurt by the roughneſs of 
K 2 their 


GUT 
their food, or the —_— of ſharp 
humours. They have alſo ſeveral 
ſmall glands or kernels, that ſepa- 
rate continual ſupplies of moiſture, 
though theſe are fo ſmall, that they 
are ſcarce to be perceived even in a 
horſe, except about the extremity 
of the ſtreight ar great gut. See the 
article MESENTERY. Gibſon's Far- 
rier's Guide, and Diſeaſes of e 
GUTTA-SEENA, a kind of 
blindneſs, where the eye looks clear 
and tranſparent without any vifible 
blemiſh or defect. A gutta- ſerena 
moſt commonly is dertved from an 
obſtruction gradually formed in the 
arteries of the Retina, by à ſizy 
blood. Hence the rays of light, 
which ſhould paint the images of 
objects on the hottom of the eye, 
falling on theſe dilated blood - veſſels, 
produce no effect, hich is the cauſe 
of the ſight's being either diminiſhed, 
or intitely loſt; according to the de- 
gree of the obſtruction. ' Sometimes 
this diſeaſe is owing to a paralytic 
ſtate of the nerves of this ſame mem- 
brane, which deſtroys their ſenſibility, 
whereby the impulſe of the corpuſ- 
cles of light on them is not ſufficient 
to make them tranſmit objects to the 
brain. However, let this ſpecies of 
blindneſs proceed from whatever 
cauſe, it is very difficult. to cure, 
even in the beginning. The method 
Mr: Bartlet prrſoribes on this occa+ 
fion is-thought a very rational one, 
_ which is, to let the horſe be bled; 
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accordingly, and let him have for 


GUT 


and rowelled at proper intervals, 
except the diſeaſe appears to be 3 

aralyſis of the nerve. Should the 
N be feveriſh he muſt be treated 
three or four mornings running, 
two drams of calomel made into x 
ball with conferve of roſes or hon 
and flour ; and after that, the fol. 
lowing pur ge 

Take an ounce of ſocotrine 3. 
© hoes 5 (and ſhould the horſe be 
© hard to work upon, an additiona} 
quantity of two drams or four 


* - 


© more) an ounce of: cream of tar. 
© tar, and forty dreps of oil of an- 
« naſeeds. Make theſe into a hall 


A 


with liquorice powder and ( 

6 of buckthorn.” Should the Bone 
be grown no better, - four or five 
days afterwards repeat the calomel, 
and work it off in the ſame manner, 
If the eyes be not ſunk; it would be 
adviſeable, to tie up the temporal ar- 
teries, which has been found ſome- 
times to be of ſervice, though it 
muſt be owned, that there is ſcarce 
one horſe in a hundred whoſe eyes 
are thus go” cating ever recovers 
his. fight, - though he may not go 
directly blind. After having gone 
through Epen it will be pro- 
per to give half an ounce of liver of 
antimony, once a day, in the corn, 
for ſome time, in order to thin the 
blood, and break through the ob- 
ſtructions. Wood's: barriery. 1 
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ABITS of horſes, whether good 
or bad. We find experiment- 
ally, that brute creatures will con- 
tract what we call habits, as well 
as men; and that theſe may be im- 
proved or amended as well as made 
worſe. When the viciouſneſs of a 
horſe proceeds from his natural diſ- 
poſition, it is eaſy to gather. ſome 


ligns of it from his countenance : 
yet the ſigns which authors have 


given us about the temper of horſes, * 


proceeding from this or that colour, 
is as erroneous as the doctrine of 
temperaments, or humours, in hu- 
man bodies of this or that complex- 
jon. | | 
The moſt ſure and certain way to 
ſatisfy yourſelf, whether the horſe 
has w- natural or acquired habits, 
is trial, Among horſes, we find 
ſome briſk and active, and of a 
quick apprehenſion, as well as re- 
tentive memory, whilſt others are 
dull and fluggiſhly ſtupid. Some 
are calm and gentle; others are 
herce and furious; ſome are {kittiſh 
and fearful; others are reſolute and 
bold; and laftly, though a horſe 
my be of an excellent diſpoſition 
and temper, yet he may be rendered 
quite the reverſe by falling into bad 
hands; and it may be a very dith- 
cult matter to remove ſuch bad ha- 
bits acquired from the careleſſneſs 
or want of underſtanding in the 
owner or keeper. It is evident with 
reſpe& to horſes as well as men, 
alter with their 
years, It has been obſerved by for- 


HAT 

mer authors, that colts have been af- 
fefted in their tempers by the pal» 
tures they go in; as that paſture 
which produces long and ſour graſs 
inclines a colt to ſluggiſhneſs; and 
one that is more ſweet and airy 
makes him grow more lively and 
mettleſome in proportion to his ſize 
and lineage. 1+ 1 

The management or training up 
of colts lays a foundation for good or 
bad habits, for there is nothing more 
difficult than to remove any habit 
of a long ſtanding, more eſpecially 
if ſuch habit has been contracted ear- 
ly, Bracken's Farriery. See COLT, 
EXERGISE, &c. ow 

HA MORRHAGE, a flux of 
blood from any part of the body, 
See the articles BLEEDING, 
WouNnDS, &. ark. 4h with 

HAIR. Every one knows that 
the hair js not only a defence but 
an ornament, eſpecially to thoſe fine 
horſes that have manes , and 
tails. . The hair is thought to be 

uced of moiſture; and it may 

obſerved, that it is thicker and 
lies ſ\mbother in young horſes than 
on the old that have leſs moiſture ; 
and when the {kin has been wound- 
ed, burnt or ſcalded, ſo as to alter its 
texture, by contracting the fibres 
into a ſmooth gloſly ſcar or cicatrix, 
the part either remains altogether 
bare; or if any hair grows, it ge- 
nerally comes white, and not ſo 
ſtrong and thick as on the other 
parts that have received no injury, 
Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes, 


11 


Hair falling or ſhedding from the 


mane or tail of a horſe is cauſed ei- 


ther by ſome heat taken that has 


engendered a 1 mange therein; 


or it proceeds from ſome ſurfeit 


which car ſes the bad humours to 
reſort to thoſe parts. To cure this, 
anoint the horſe's mane and creſt 
with black ſoap; make a ſtrong lee 
of aſh-aſhes, and waſh it all over 
with it. But if a canker ſhould 
grow on a horſe's tail, whieh will 
eat away both. fleſh and bone, then 


put ſome oil of vitriol to it, which 


will conſume it ; and if you find the 
vitriol corrodes too wack: 
ny wet it with cold water, and it 
will put a ſtop to it. 
Maſter-Picce. 


f you have a mind to take away 


hair from any part of a horſe's body, 
rub it with the gum that grows on 


the body of ivy, or the juice of fu- 
barley; 


mitory, that grows amon 
or boil half a pound' of Fe in 2 
quart of water, till a fourth part is 


conſumed, to which add an ounce 


of orpiment, and lay a plaiſter on 
any pare of the horſe, and it will do 
the buſineſs in a very few hours. 
In order to make the hair of an 
horſe ſmooth, ſleek, and ' ſoft, he 
muſt be kept warm at heart, for the 
leaſt en cold will cauſe the hair 
ro ſtare; alſo ſwcat him often, for 
that will looſen, and raiſe the duſt 
and filth that renders bis coat foul, 
and when he is in the height of a 
ſweat, ſcrape off all the white foam, 
ſweat, and_filth that is raiſed up, 
with an old ſword' blade; and that 
will lay his coat even and ſmooth; 
and alſo when he is blooded, if you 
rub him all over with his own blood, 
and ſo continue two or three, days, 
and curry and dreſs him well, it will 
make his coat ſhine and look, poliſhed 
as varniſh, -, Ruſtic Dic. 
Pale Hair is thoſe parts of the 
- kin that approach more to white 
! 


han the reſt, being not of To high x 


briſtles vp or riſes tight 


you need 


. 


and anoint the part affected morning 


— 


HAL 


tinge. Guillet. 
Ftaring Haix, of 'PyAnTEY 
Cor, is ſaid of a hörfe whoſe hair 
1 * Which 
diſorder is owing to his being ill cur. 
ried, not well covered, or tov eoldly 
houſed. | Guille. 
HALBERT, in the Manage, a 
ſmall piece of iron, one inch by 
and three or four inches long, ſol- 
dered to the toe of à horſe's ſhoe, 
Which Jets out before, d hinder a 
lame horſe from reſting or treading 
upon his toe. Theſe halbert-ſhoes 
do of neceſſity conſtrain a lame 
horſe, when he goes'at a moderate 
pace, to tread or reſt on his heel, 
which lengthens and draws out the 
back ſinew that was before in ſome 
meaſure ſnrunk. Guille.t. 
HALTER for a horſe, is a head- 
ſtall -of Hun leather, mounted 
with one and ſometimes two ſtraps, 
with a ſecond throat-band, if the 
horſe is apt to unhalter himſelf. 
A horſe is ſaid to unhalter him- 
ſelf that turns off the halter. If your 


horſe 1s apt to unhalter himſelf, you 
mph get him a halter with a 'throat- 
ba d. : * 511 | 


Strap or ſtring of a halter (long) 
is 2 cord or Jong — — leather 
made faſt to the headſtall, and to 
the manger, to tie the horſe. Do not 
bridle your horſe; till you ſee if be 
is halter-caſt. Guillet. See Tick, 
and the next article. 
HALTER CAST is an excon- 
ation of the paſtern, occaſioned by 
the halter's being entangled about 
the foot upon the horſe's endeayour- 
ing to rub his neck with his hinde 
feet. For the cure of this, take lit 
ſeed oil and brandy, of each an e. 
qual quantity; ſnhake them together 
in a glaſs till they are well miret 


- 


and evening; having firſt clipt aui 
che hair; but care to keep 
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ſoot very clean. Another eaſy re- 
medy is, to take oil and wine, of 
each an equal quantity; boil them 


and apply the remainder © the oil 
once a day. to the which will 
be quickly healed. Ruſtic. Dit. 
To cure the fetlock of a horſe . 
that is caſt in his halter, Capt. Bur. 
don preſcribes to apply the following... 
poultice repeated. Boil turnep- tops, 
© or turneps themſelves, till they are 
tender ſqueeze out the water, and 
chop them in a wooden bowl With 
two or thred ounces of hog's lard 
« or butter; put this poultice into a 
cloth, and tie his foot in it all 
night as hot as you can.“ Theſe 
accidents might be greatly prevent- 
ed by faſtening a block of wood at 
the end of the halter. 
HALTING,, in a horſe, is an 
irregularity in the motion of a horſe, 
ariſing from a lameneſs or other in- 
jury in the ſhoulder, leg or foot, 
which leads him to ſpare the part, or 
ule it too timorouſly, Halting in a 
borſe happens ſometimes before, and 
ſometimes behind; if it be before, 
the ailment muſt neceſſarily be in 
the ſhoulder, knee, paſtern, flank, 
or foot. If it be in the ſhoulder, 
it muſt be toward the withers, or 
the pitch of the ſhoulder, and this 
may be known, in that he will 2 
little draw. his leg after him, an 
8 uſe it ſo nimbly as he does the 
other. | 7 
It he caſt it more outward than 
the other in going, it is a ſign of 
laneneſs, and that the cauſe hes in 
the ſhoulder ;; the rider ſhould then 
take him in his hand, and turn him 


other, and ĩt will be eaſily ſeen which 
ſhoulder the pain is in, and he will 
either ſaygur that leg, or trip in the 
zurning. Tha lameneſs may be ſeen 


« 
o 


- 


iable,, for he will there hold th 


mort, firſt, one way, and then the 


in him alfo, while ſtanding in the the ply or b 


lame leg out more than the other, 
If he is worſt when the rider is on 
his back, it is a ſign that the com- 


together till the wine be eva rated, plaint is in the withers, and this 


may be ſoon tried, by preſſing down 
the ſaddle, and pinching him in that 
part: for if this be the caſe, he will 
flinch at it, and probably he will of- 
. | 
If the complaint be ſeated in the 
knee, the only way. of makin this 
out, is in the going, for he will be 
ſeen to be ſtiff of this, and not ta 
move it ſo freely as the other. : 
If the complatat be in the flank, 
or ſhin-bane, it may be ſeen, or 
felt, being a back ſinew-ſtrain, ſplin- 
tek, or the like. If in the bending 
of the knee, it is a malander, d. 
that alſo is eaſily diſcovered, When 
the paſtern, or lower joint, is affect- 
ed, it will be ſeen by his not bending 
it ſo freely as the other, and gene- 
rally, if the hand be laid upon the 
place, it will be found to be very hot. 
If the complaint be in the foot, 
it muſt be ſituated cither in the co- 
ronet or ſole, and, if in the coronet, 
it probably came by ſome ſtrain or 
wrench. if it be in the hoof, by 
ſome over-reach or diſtemper in or 
about the fruſh. If it he in the ſole, 
it probably ariſes from ſome nail or 
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F Theſe are the methods of judgin 

of the cauſe of a horſe's halting, an 
that, often leads very directly to the 
cure, when a great deal of time and 
bolt tight otherwiſe be thrown 4. 
way in applying remedies, as has 
often heen dene e erde yard or 
more diſtant from the eat of the di- 
order. Ruftic. Dic 
The ſureſt way to Know if a horſe 
halts is to make him trot along a 
gyed fever or. chulry, ny one's taint, 
AM, oven of ab , Is 
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| hind and oppoſite to the ply, called | 


the hock. The hams of a horſe 
ſhould be large, full; and not much 
bended, as alto diſcharged of fleſh, 
nervous, ſupple, and dry: other- 
wiſe they will be ſubject to many 
imperfections, as the capalet, curb, 
jardan, ſelander, 2 variſſe, 
veſſignon, &c. See the articles CA- 


PALET, &c. Solleyſell and Ruſtic 


Di. 

' HAND, in the manage 
meaſure of a fiſt clenched, by which 
we compute the height of à horſe. 
The French call t ꝓaume. A horſe 
of war ſhould. be ſixteen or eighteen 
hands high, + 1 . | 

Spur-hand, or ſword- hand, is the 
horſeman's rigg̃t hand. | 

Bridle-hand is the horſeman's left 
hand. There are ſeveral expreſſions 
which relate to the bridle-hand, be- 
cauſe that hand gives motion to the 
bit-mouth, and ſerves to guide the 
horſe much better than the other 
helps. | 1046 J f ; 

A horſeman ought to hold his 
bridle-hand two or three fingers a- 
bove the pommel of the ſaddle. This 
horſeman has no hand, that is, he 
does not make uſe of the bridle, but 
unſeaſonably, and does not know 
how to give the aids or helps of the 
hand with due nicety. To keep a 
horſe upon the hand, is to feel 
him in the ſtay upon the hand, and 
to be prepared to avoid any ſurprizal 
or dilappointment from the 1 
A. horſe is ſaid to he, or reſt, upon 
the hand, that never refuſes, but 
always obeys and anſwers the effects 
of the hand, and knows the hand. 

To make a horſe right upon the 
hand, and free in the ſtay, he muſt 
be taught to Know the hand by de- 
grees and gentle methods : the horſe- 
man muſt turn him or change hands; 
Fop him, and manage with dexte- 
yty the aßpui or preſſure of his 
mouth, ſo as to, make him ſuffer 


1 — 1 —y — - 


-only to 


” is the 
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chearfully and freely, the vffect or 
the bit mouth, without reſiſting or 
reſting heavy upon the hand. 

The ſhort, or hand- gallop, teaches 


the horſe to be right upon the hand. 


A light band. A horſeman ſhould 
have a 1 hand, that/is, he onght 
ee] the horſe upon his hand, 

in order to reſiſt him, when he at. 
tempts to ſhp from it; he ought in- 
ſtead of cleaving to the bridle, to 


lover it as ſoon as he has made re. 


ſiſtance If a horſe, — an o- 
verbearing eagerneſs to go forward, 


preſſes oo much upon the hand, 


you ought to flack your hand at 
certain times, and keep à hard hand 
at other times, and ſo diſappoint the 
horſe of preſing continually upon 
the bit. Now this facility, or liberty 
in the horſeman, of flacking and 
ſtiffening the hand, is what we call 


a good hand. 
To ſlack or eaſe the hand is to 


flacken the bridle. To hold up, or 


ſuſtain the hand, is to pull the bridle 
in. To guide a horſe by the hand, 
is to turn or change upon one 
A horſe is ſaid to force the hand, 
when he does not fear the bridle, 
but runs away in ſpite of the borſe- 
man. To make a horſe: part fron 
the hand, or ſuffer ham to. flip from 
the hand, is to put on at full ſpeed, 
To. make a horſe right from 
the hand, he ſhould not put himſelf 
upon his back or reins, but bring 
down his hips. j 


4, hands. A horſe that turns upm 


— upon a walk, trot, ot 
a horſe upon the hand 
is to manage him by the effect of 
the bridle, without interpoſing any 
other helps, excepting thoſe of the 
calves. of the legs upon occaſion. 
+ Fore-hand and Hind»hand: of m 
borſe, is an expreſſion / diſtinguiſhing 
the parts of a horſe- as divide ui 
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the fore and hind parts, by the fitu- 
ation of af honſeman's hand. The 
parts of the fore hand are the licad 
and neck, and the fore quarters. 
Thoſe of the hind-hand include all 
the other parts'of his body. -Gr/let, 

HanD-HaohH, is a term uſed in 
horſemanſhip, and is peculiar to the 
Engliſh nation, Who meaſure the 
height or tallneſs of their horſes by 


hands, beginning with the heel, and 


meaſuring: upwards: to the higheſt 
hair upon the withers. A hand is 
four inches. Riſtic Dic. [198 
HARD-HORSE, in the manage, 
is one that is inſenſible of whip or 
ſpur. Guillet. x e197 
HARNESS, all the accoutrements 
of an armed horſeman; alto all man- 


ner of trappings, furniture; collars, - 


&c. fitted to horſes, or other beaſts 
for drawing. Ruftic Dick. 


HaRNESS-GALLS. Sometimes 


the breaſts of coach-horſes are gall- 


ed by the harneſs, or riſe in hard 
bunches, eſpecially in rainy weather. 
To cure this, firſt ſhave off the hair 
about the fore very cloſe, and rub 
the whole breaſt with a lather of 
water and hlack- ſoap; then waſh 
that part of the breaſt which is uſu- 
ally covered with the petrel, with 
ſalt waterz fuffering it to dry of it- 


ſelf. If ther hardneis of any part of 


the harneſs. occaſions the galling, 
take it away, or cover. it with little 
bolſters. Ruftie Dic. 
HAST E, or Quick EN your baud, 
in the manage, is an expreſſion fre- 
quently uſed Wpochs riding-maſter, 
when a ſcliolar works a horfe upon 
volts, and the maſter has a mind he 
ſhould turm his hand quicker to the 
ide on which the horſe works; ſo 
that if the horſe works to the right, 
he turns quicker with his ſhoulders 
to the right: and the like is obſerv- 
ec 4 —— to the left. Guillet. 
NCH, or Hir, of a , 
that part of the hind-quarter, anch 


extends from the 
or ham. en 1 4 

The haunches df à horſe are too 
long, if, when ſtanding in the table, 


H A 


he limps with his hind-legs farther 
back than he ought, and that the 
top or onſet of his tail does not an- 


ſwer in a perpendicular line to the 


tip of his hocks; as it always does 
— whoſe haunches are of a 
juſt length. | 
There are ſome horſes which, tho? 
they have too long haunches, yet 
commonly walk Weil? fuch are good 
to climb hills: but, to ballance that, 
they are no- wiſe ſure upon a deſcent; 
for they cannot ply their hams, and 
they never gallop flowly, but almoſt. 
.  Solzyfall. | 


at full ſpeec 
The art of riding the great horſe, 
has not a more neceſlary leſſon than 
that of putting à horſe upon his 
haunches; which, in other terms, is 
called coupling him well, or putting 
him well together, or compact. 
A horſe that cannot bend and 
lower his hips, throws himſelf too 
much upon his ſhoulders, and hes 
heavy upon the bridle. S 
A. horſe is faid to be thoroughly 
managed, when he bears well upon 
the hand, knows the heels, and fit 
well 1 his hips as, | 
'T his dere as his — 
ſubjection, and falques very well; 
far, in making b Felge, he 
holds his haunches very low, and 
bends admirably wel. ö 
To make a horſe bend his hips, 


you mult frequently go backward, 


and make uſe of the aids of the 
hands, and of the ecalves of your 
Jegs, in gieing him good ſtops; and, 
if that does not ſucceed; try him up- 
on a calade of floping ground, after 
the Italian faſhion. Hence they fay, 
Your horſe makes his hips ac- 
company his ſhoulders ſo well, that 
he is perfectly right" Tet. See Put 
upon the HAUN CES, . 
As, 


HA 
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To drag tlie ne ' 


change the leading foot in 
ing. See GALLOP-FALSE. 
"Head in and hips in. See Hray. 
To gallop with the haunch in. 
See GALLOPADE. Guillet. 
HAW, a ſwelling and ſpungi- 


neſs of the caruncle and flethy ſub- 


ſtance in the inner corner of the eye, 
next the noſe. The membrane to 
which this ſwelling adheres alſo 
grows thick, and ſpreads itſelf ſo as 
to cover a conliderdble past of the 
eye, but ſeldom reaches ſo far as to 
cover any part of the pupil. The li- 
gament that runs along the verge of 
this membrane becomes horny or like 
a cartilage, and when it ariſes to this 
ſtate, it binds and compreſſes the 
eye-ball like a hoop; and, by its 
continual prefſure, cauſes conſtant 
pain, and inereaſes all thoſe bad 
ſymptoms that are the forerunners of 
blindneſs. See Moon-BLiNnvu. 
Has grow ſometimes in eyes that 
are not naturally bad, after ſurfeits 
and cold, but moon- blind horſes in- 
deed are ſeldom without them; and 
wherever this ſymptom appears, that 
the haws grow large and ſpongy, 
and derive a drain of humours upon 
the eye, the operation becomes ne- 
ceſſary, and is performed by takin 
hold of the membrane with a ſma 
hook, and cutting off ſo much of the 
caruncle as looks moiſt and ſpongy, 
with part of the membrane and 
griſtle that make a preſſure on the eye. 
When this operation is well per- 
formed, it does great ſervice, and 
often recovers horſes that are not 
ſubject to cataracts. The operation 
3s caſy, and what almoſt every far- 
rier-pretends to; but the farriers are 
apt to cut off too much of this ſub- 
ſtance, and by that means weaken 
the eye, and hei on the blindneſs 


diſſolved in it. But if the eye con. 


threatens freſh funguſes, the caſe 


the blue vitriol-ſtone, or the lunar 


HA YE 
inſtead of preventing it. The pro- 
— 1 — after eutting out the 

aw, is honey of roſes, or rather 
tin&ture of 4 with alittle honey 


tinue ſtill to abound with moiſture, 
after the haw is extirpated; and 


he deemed bad; and then it 
will be neceſſary to 'blow:'inta it 2 
ſmall quantity of burnt alum, and 
fine loaf ſugar, equal parts, once or 
twice a day; or one part of whit 
vitriol, and two parts of ſugar; and 
in ſome caſes it may be touched with 


cauſtic : but theſe violent ſymptomg 
ſeldom happen, and when they do, 
we may 1 the blood to have 2 
very bad diſpoſition; ſo that it will 
hardly be worth while to attempt 2 
cure, conſidering both the —. of 
time, and the uncertainty of fucce, 
Gibſon's Diſeaſes of horſes. | 
HAY, graſs cut and dried. See 
the articles, GRass, and FEEDING 
of Horſes. (* io 
As hay is ſo material an article in 
a horſe's diet, great care ſhould be 
taken to procure the beſt. It is well 
known, that the hay which is hard, 
of a pale green, and fulleſt of the 
herb and flower, is always to be 
preferred to that which is ſoft, and 
without flavour. New hay is never 
reckoned fit for any but working 
horſes; for, till hay has ſweated out 
its ſuperfluous moiſture, it abounds 
with crude viſcid juices, which ar 
hard to digeſt; and therefore may 
cauſe ficknefs, or breed impurities 
in the blood. 69!) | 
Ruye-graſs hay is ſeldom given to 
horſes, but in the months of Avgult 
and September. 3411699 | 
As 15 clover, either green or dry, 
it is extremely ſurfeiting, unleſs u 
be given ſparingly; though molt 
horſes have a good reliſi to it; * 
when 
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n they are ſuffered to eat much, 
it often produces cholics and other. 


All kinds of hay ſhould be given 
as freſn as: poſſible from the ſtack, 
eſpecially in winter, or in wet ſea» 
ſons; for at ſuch times even the 
beſt hay will imbibe a great deal of 
moiſturez and ſoon turn ſoft and 
muſty in the chay- loft. The ſhort 


hay 45 


preparation. Gebſon's Diſeaſes, f 
Horſes. 6? 7 22 . 


containing parts of the head are 
reckoned to be theſe five, namely, the 
muſcles, the-pericranium, the perio- 
ſteum, the ſcull, and the meninges, 
or membranes contained within 1t. - 
The external parts of the head 
are the eyes, the ears, the mouth, and 
the noſe ; each whereof are treated 
under their reſpective names. 
The diſeaſes of the head, or ſuch 
2s are peculiar ta the head alone, 
are, an apoplexy, a lethargy or ſleep- 
ing evil, an epilepſy, a palſy, or 
paralytic diſorders, convulſions and 
gers, and head-ach. See the ar 
ticles APOPLEXY, &c, 04421 
Heap, in the m The head 
of a horſe ſhould be ſmall, narrow, 
lean, and dry, Every horſe that has 
a large head is apt to reſt and loll 
upon the bridle, and by that means 
in a journey tire the hand of the 
rider; and beſides, he can never ap- 
well with a large head, unleſs 
e has a long and well · turned neck: 
but the main point, with regard to 
a horſe's head, is a good onſet, fo 
as to be able to bring it into its 
natural ſituation, whic is, that all 
the forepart from the brow, to the 
noſe be perpendicular to the ground ; 
ſo that if -a plummet were applied 
thereto, it would juſt raze or ſhave it. 
Solleyſelly» and Ruflic Die, In 


of his neck, 
diſorders. Wiki 


ays the beſt, bein gene 
rally full of ſeed, and nee ing no 


HEAD of a horſe. The proper 
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Head of a imports the aftiag - 
of io ge al he ele pt 
e wriſt. This r plants 
pes 


his head well, and obeys. 


ſuch a horſe, refuſes ; to place his 


head; he ſhoots out: his noſe, and 


never reſts. right upon the hand; 
he ſtays too much or too little upon 
the hand; ſuch, a horſe ap in 
a N poſture; he carries his head 
well. 161 5 | 
To give a horſe head. See the ar- 
ticles EœHAPER and PaR TI 
Head in, and liſenuiſe the bips, is 
a phraſe, importing that you muſt 
paſſage your horſe with his head and 
croupe in, i. e. work him ſide- ways 
upon two parallel lines, at ſtep or 
trot, ſo that when the horſe makes 
his ſhoulders mark a piſte or tread, 
at the ſame time his haunches give 
the tract of another; and the horſe, 
lying or bending his neck, turns 
his head a little within the volt, and 
ſo looks upon the ground he is to go 
over. Guillet. 
HEAD-ACH. This has had a 
particular place among the diſeaſes 
of the head, both by the phyſicians 
and the farriers in all ages: the laſt 
have made no diſtinction; but the 
phyſicians have diſtinguiſhed - be- 
tween a head-ach which they term 
idiapathic, as it proceeds from a cauſe 
without the blood-yeſſels ; and that 
which they call. ſympathetic, being 
the concomitant of ſome other dit- 
eaſe : but our buſineſs here is only 
with the firſt kind; ſince the other 
is but a ſymptom, which muſt of 
courſe wear off with the diſeaſe to 
which it belongs... 


As to the cauſe, it is believed to 
proceed from a diſtraction of the 
fibres of ſome blood-veſſels in the 
brain or membranes thereof, occa- 
ſioned by ſome; of the ſmalleſt parti - 
cles of the ſerum. being ſtruck into 
the pores or interſtices of the ſaid 

| 2 veſſels 
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elle by the frequent occurſions of 
The ſigns are, according to Mark- 
ham, the hanging down of the horſe's 


head and ears, dropping of his u- 


rite, dimneſs of ſight, ſwoln wa- 


teriſh eyes; but theſe are common 


to divets other diſeaſes ; and we 
truly think that ſuch a head-ach 
cannot be eaſily diſtinguiſhed in 
brute creatures that want the faculty 
of ſpeech, and therefore cannot de- 
clare their infirmities. But however, 
if a horſe has ſuch ſymptoms with- 
out a fever; and if it be obſerved 
that he often puts his head againſt 
the ſtall or manger, it will be very 
proper to have recourſe to ſome re- 
medy: for which purpoſe, we re- 
commend bleeding, purging, and 
rowelling; as alſo the uſe of the 
chewing balls, &c. Gibſon's Far- 
rier's Guide, 
HEALTH. See the article Dis- 
ae. 1 | 
HEART, in anatomy, a muſ- 
culous part of the body, contained 
in the thorax or cheſt, wherein the 
veins all terminate, and from which 
all the arteries ariſe; and which, by 
its alternate contractions and dila- 
tations, is the chief inſtrument of 
the circulation of the blood, and the 
inciple of life. | 
This noble part is included in a 
capſule: or paunch, called the peri- 
eardium, conſiſting of a ſtrong mem- 
branous ſubſtance, inclofing the 
heart like a purſe; and of uſe only 
to defend it. from the friftions of the 
Jungs, and to contain a moiſture to 
keep it cool, and render its motion 
= and eaſy. - The figure of the 
art is a cone, broad at bottom, 
and narrow at top. In a horſe it 
is not ſo large as in a bullock, nor 
portionably ſo broad towards its 
baſis. Its fibres are very compact, 
and laid cloſer er; having a 
twiſted ſpiral direction, eſpecially to- 
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wards its top, where it ſomewhee 
reſembles the oontortion of à ſnail t 
ſnell.“ It is fixed to ſome of the 
vertebr of the thorax, or rack. 
bones of the breaſt, by the large 
veſſels that go to and from it, lu 
point inclines a little dn wards to- 
wards the left fide; where it is re. 
ecxved into a depreſſion: of the lef 
lobe of the lungs; which perhaps 
may be formed in the fœtus by the 
poſton of the heart, before the lungs 
ave been filled wich air. The hear 
is nouriſhed and maintained by its 
own. proper veſſels called the coro- 
nariæ, in regard they ſurround it 
whole ſubſtance like a crown cr 
garland. It has a middle partition, 
which divides it internally into two 
yentricles, or caverns; the left is 
ſmaller than the right, and its ſides 
much thicker; its office being to 
drive the blood to the moſt diſtant 
parts of the body, whereas the right 
ventricle detaches it only through the 
lungs. Its inſide has ſeveral ſmall 
chords or cempages of fibres, called 
colurnnez carneæ, which reſemble 
the bundles of columns which we 
* in Gothic buildings, and 
elp to comminute and break the 
groſſer parts of the blood in the fre- 
quent contraction of the heart. The 
contraction and dilatation of the 
heart is called its ſyſtole and diaſtole, 
The firſt, when the vertex or top of 
the heart is dran down to its baſis, 
to ſend the blood into all parts; and 
the latter, when it opens and dilates 
itſelf to receive the reftuent blood. 
The heart has its auricles, which 
are ſo called becauſe they reſembie 
two ears, and are ſeated at its bahs; 
one on each fide to receive the blood 
at its entrance; the right-from the 
aſcending and deſcending trunks d 
the cava, and the left from the pul- 
monary veins, by which it enters n 
due. portions; and ſo as it mi) 
not ruſh in with too much en 
at 
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in too t quantity, to inter- 
— the 3 ation of the heart: 
for, when the auricles are full, the 
heart is empty; and when the heart 
« full, the auricles are empty. The 
auricles, in their mechaniſm and 
gtructure, ſome what reſemble that of 
the heart, only that they are chief- 
ly membranous 3 whereas the heart 
is altogether' fleſhy: for if it was 
tendinous in any part, as moſt other 


* 


„ 


> & rr 


nt muſcles are, it would be altogether 
nt unfit for its office.” When the two 
ts trunks of the cava open inte the 
- right auricle, there is a little emi- 
tz rence or rifing which prevents the 


blood of the —_— and defcend- 
ing trunks from ing together, 
and cauſes it to ſlip more gently m- 
to the ventricle ; and the coronary 
veins likewiſe opening into its en- 
trance, with the refluent blood from 
the heart, may probably render this 
the more neceſſary. The large veſ- 
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he {els which empty the blood into the 
il heart, and thoſe which receive the 
ed blood from it, have each of them 
le valves, hereby the blood is for- 
ve warded in 4ts paſſage, but cannot 
a return back the ſame way it came, 
he viz. the vena cava, which enters 
ts into the right ventricle, has three, 
he called tricuſpides, being like ſo: ma- 
he ny points:of a ſpear ar lance. Theſe 
le, paint inwards,” ſo as to open a free 
of paſfage for the blood into the right 
I$, ventricle of the heart. The pulmo- 
ne nary artery, which receives the blood 
ics from the ſame ventricle into the 
a lungs, has alſo three valves, called 
ch ſigmoi dite, from their reſemblance to 
"le the Greck letter J. Theſe look from 
$; within outwards, by which they hin. 
< der the blood returning back again 


into the heart. The pulmonary vein 
has two valves catled-mitrales; theſe 
have the ſame office as thoſe of the 
cava above deſcribed, being to hin- 


„euer the blood returning back again 
ce, into the Jungs; 2 valves of 
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the aorta or great artery, called ſons 


lunares, have the ſame office as thoſ@ 


of the pulmonary artery, vix. to 
prevent the blood, by which it is 
detached into all the other parts of 
the body, from returning back again 
into the heart. | 
The uſe of the heart is ſuffieiently 
deducible from What has been al- 
ready ſaid in its flefcription ; the 
heart being the vital fountain which 
receives the blood from all the yi- 
vulets of the body, and diſpenſes 
it back again through its proper 
channels, for the ſupport and nôu- 
riſhment of every part; and for that 
end, its ſtructure is very different 
from all other muſoles, efpectally 
thoſe that move particular parts: 
for as theſe are partly fleſivy, and 
partly tendinous, or have their 
Heſhy fibres end in tendons ef a 
cloſer contexture, the heart, on the 
other hand, is'altogether 1 and 
made up of fibres to exquiſitely fine, 
and ſo cloſely. compadted together, 
that it is by that means endowed 
with all the force that is neeeſſa 


for its function; and its baſls is the 


moſt compact of all its other parts; 
where probably its fibres have both 
their origins and inſertions in the 
membranous coats of the large blood 
veſſels, to which it adheres j rifing 


2 upwards and bonding boa 
2 


downwards arch-ways, in 
direction over the ventricles, which 
ſeem beſt to corre ſpond with its di- 
latation and contraction. But if 
we enquire by what means the heart 
comes to be endowed with ſuch a 
capacity of action, herein we our 
ſelves have not the leaſt _—— 
muſt confeſs our ignorance, ' ar 
aſcribe this wonderful piece of me- 
chaniſfin to the great: Author of na- 
ture. et via 109 
In the hearts of horſes that have 
been opened, ſometimes there hap- 
pens, as in the human body, eollec- 
tions 


— — 


— 
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-Yons of matter within the pericar- 


dium; ſometimes polypuſes in the 


of greaſy fat, eſpeeially in the left 
ventricle Gibas Diſeaſes of Hor- 
N „ L990 Ivf J. ; j 


HEART, in the manage. A horſe 
of two hearts, is ſaid of a horſe that 
works in the manage with con- 
ſtraint and irreſolution, and cannot 
be brought to conſent to it. Such 
horſes are much of a piece with your 
ramingues, or kickers againſt the 
ſpurs. Guillt te 2335 
HEAVY; in the manage. A horſe 
is ſaĩd to reſt heavy upon the hand, 
who h; the ſoftneſs of his neck, 
the weakneſs of his back, the weight 
of his fore- quarters, or _—_— 
vearineſs, throws. himſelf upon 
bridle; but withal without making 
any reſiſtance, of any effort to force 
the horſeman's hand. This fault is 
remedied, and the horſe made light 
upon the hand; by ſtopping, and 
making him go back frequently, 
if it proceeds only from lazineſs 
and ſtiffneſs; but if cauſed by any 
defe& -in the back, there is no re- 
* Guillet. 

'HEEL of & horſe, is the loweſt 
hind-part of the fobt, comprehended 
between the quarters, and oppoſite 
to the toe. Guillet. up 
The hoof: of à horſe ſhould be 
high and large, and one fide of it 
ſhould not riſe higher upon the paſ- 
tern than the other. Solleyſelll. 
- Greaſy - His. See the article 
Gag AS. | 
Cracled-HE EIS. See the article 
CRAcksS. 140 | 
= \Kibed' HEE L. 
H8BEL. (AA: 1 5 
-'Narrow-HEEL.' See NARROW. 

. + Scabbed-HEELs: See SCABBED= 
Heaps. +107 | 
For other diſeaſes of the heels, 
ſee the article Cors, SCRATCHES, 
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| See K1BED- 


age, the part that is armed with 
eat veſſels; and ſometimes a mals - Bs pa the 


heels; He is very well upon the 
that the horſe obeys the ſpurs, which 


aids of the hand 


HID 
"HEEL of @ horſemen, in the min. 


ſpur ; though the word heel is 

taken for the ſpur itſelf. This _ 
underſtands the heels well; he 
knows the heels; he anſwers the 


heels: the meaning of all which is, 


in effect is flying from them. 
To ride a horſe upon the hand 
and heels, 1s to make him take the 


id heels with 
tender ſenſe. 90 ; 


To ride a horſe from the one hee 
to the other, is to make him go fide. 
ways; ſometimes to one heel, and 
2 to another: for inſtance, 

aving gone ten paces in flyi 
from the right heel, you make la 
without ark go Mill ſideways, 
in flying the left heel; and fo on al. 
ternately. 5 

Inner HEEL, and Outer Hettt, 
See In and NArROwW. Guillet. 

- HERBER, is uſed by farners, to 
denote an application for ſome di- 
eaſes in horſes, particularly of the 
head and the anticor. It conſift 
only of a piece of hellebore- roc, 
which, being put into the middle of 
a horſe's counter; makes it ſwell and 
. rate. Guillet. 85 

E. BOUND. A horſe is fai 
to be hide-bound, when his ſkin 
fticks ſo cloſe to his ribs, that i 
ſeems immoveable: but this is not 
to be accounted an original diſeak, 
but only a ſymptom, which my 
either be cauſed for want of ſuffice 
ent food, or from harraſſing hors 
beyond their ſtrength, without al 
lowing them ſufficient time for ic 
and neceſſary refreſhments. Some 
times horſes hide-bound vey 
ſaddenly, from fevers and convil 
five diſorders ; and if that ſympto 
is not ſuddenly removed, the di- 
tempers that occaſion it generally 
prove mortal: but nothing is = 


HIP 


than to ſee ſurfeited horſes 

410 ide- er and therefore. in 
the cure of all hide- bound hoxſes, 
regard muſt be had to the original 
diſtemper from whence it proceeds. 
The diet of hide- bound horſes 
ſhonld be cool and opening, as 
{-a1ded bran. or barley; and an 
ounce of feuugreek ſeeds ſhould be 
wen in his feeds, for a month or 
. and. as this diforder often 
proceeds from worms, give the me- 
dicines neceſſaxy in theſe caſes. See 


a the article WORMS. Gitzn and 
9 Bartlet... . nod 
: HIP, or HaunCn. See the ar- 


ticle Hauch. 
Hie-GouT, or RHEUMATISM:. 
See RHEUMATISM. 

Hie-SHoT, a diſorder of a horſe, 
when he has wrung or ſprained. his 
haunches, or haps, fo as to relax the 
ligaments that keep the bone in its 
ne ſe See. SPRAIN. 
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0 * are, that the horſe will 


halt much, and go ſidelong, trail- 
br ing his leg „ 6 Bp and the hip 
th which is hurt will be lower than the 
ht other, and the fleſh will fall away 
2 en the fide of his buttock. 
4 In this diſorder Capt. Burdon di- 


rects to rub the hip with the follow- 
ing ointment: Mix two. ounces 
* of the oil of ſpike with one ounce 
* of oil of allows.“ Then he di- 
rects, to put à round rowel about 
three 0 inches helen Foe f 

cavity which receives the head of the 
Nen When it begins to di- 


0 geli, turn the rowel every morning. 
e ar ten days, you may 
al. take it aut, and keep the lips of the 
rel wound moiſt. with. hog's lard, that 
ne. may heal ſmooth... 


But Dr, Bracken. remarks here, 
hat if the hip be out of joint, there 
$ little or. ng hopes of cure, and a 


Fr rowel is not of any ſervice ;. if it i 
, ay 9A ANY 4 3 i it is 

40 5 ec, he thinks the oilin 

e 19 bes the congulated 


1 0:0 
or craſhed blood; and that time 


muſt | wag the cure, unleſs diſ- 


jointe 


Hock. See the article Hau. 


The hock is a part liable to hurts 
and ſtrains, but we meet with man 
of them that are eaſily cured when 
taken in time, though they have been 
very much ſwelled, only with ſoak- 


ing them well with coolers and re- 


pe ers: but when the ligaments are 
rt; it cauſes great weakneſs, and 
ſometimes the cure becomes difficult 
enough: the ſureſt way in this caſe, 
where there is great pain and weak- 
neſs, is to ply. the well with 
fomentations, - If callofity or 
hardneſs grows only on the outſide, 
it may be effectually removed by re- 
2 bliſtering, and without any 
ard: but if it is upon the in- 
ſide, it may be got out of the reach 
of outward applications: the beſt 
remedy in this cafe is firing the part 
very gently with-ſmall razes or lines, 
and pretty cloſe together; 
which apply the following charge: 
Take the mercurial plaſter of the 
© ſhops, four ounces z emplaſi, de 
© cicuta cum ammoniaco, two ounces: 
© let theſe be melted down toge- 
© ther, and applied | charge - ways 
© over the hock, renewing it once 
© or twice, as it crumbles off.” 


Sometimes the diſorders of the bocks 


produce the ſallenders. See the ar- 
ticle SALLENDERS: Gibſon's. Diſ- 

eaſes of Horſes. 1 4 
HOLD, as a mare holds. See 
the article RETAIN., +14 
HOOF of 4 borſe, the horny part 
which covers the foot. 436.4) 
The hoofs are a bundle of huſks 
which cover the papillæ pyramidales 
of the ſkin on the extremities of the 
feet, which dry, harden, and lie 
cloſe one upon another. They are 
without ſenſe, that they may en- 
dure travelling among ſtones and in 
rough ways; and, like the nails of 
men, 


H 00 
men, are continually growing; by 


which means they may be pared. or 
cut as often as require it. Th 
adhere pretty cloſe to the foot, 2 
are faſtened to. the 2 Zo 
ligament that proceeds from. thei 
_ and ſurrounds it, below. the 
coronet, like a piece of tape, which 
alſo unites it to the coronet. Under- 
neath the hoofs are many twigs of 
nerves, tendons, and muſcles, which 


take their courſe. ta the bottom of 


the foot, and make that fleſhy fub- 
ſtance that lies between the ſole and 
the coffin-bone, Grb/on. . | 

The hoof ſhould be of a figu 
very near round, and not longith, 
eſpecially toward the heel: for — 
feet are worth nothing. The horn 
of the hoof ſhould be ſolid, tough, 
high, ſmooth, without any circles, 
ſamewhat ſhining, and of a dark co- 
lour ; for the white is commonly 
brittle, and may be known by hav- 
ing many pieces broke from the 
horn round the foot: to be excel- 
lent, the hora ſhould be of the co- 
tour of a deer's hoof ; and the whole 
foot round, but a little larger below 
than above. Solleyſell. 


© ow &c. of the HooF. The 
of a horſe are either perfe& or 
unperfect ; the former, but now de- 
ſcribed, is ſo diſpoſed, that the horſe 
exe e A 1 7 
cel, being a ight, and ſome- 
what hollow on — — 
1. As for the imperfect hoof, it is 
that which wants any of the afore- 


mentioned qualities, particularly, if 


it be not round, but broad, and 
ſpreading out of the fides and quar- 
2 that horſe, for the moſt part, 
las narrow: heels, and, in proceſs: 
ume, will be flat-hoofed; neither 
wHl he carry a ſhoe long, on travel 
fag, but ſoon ſurbate; and, by tread- 
ing more upon the heels than on the 


. 


tees, he will go low on the paſterns, 
Þ thar tas , tough weakneſs 


— 


on the inſide, whereby the horſe i 


to tread more inward than outward, 


in the caſe of marrow HEELS; d 


which may either be conftitution” 


HO: 0 

become ſubject to falſe. 

gravelling, Sa. : Wyny 4 
2. Others are rugged, or brittle. 
hoofed : when the hoof is not imogth, 
and full ud circles: like rams-horns, 
it ia not unſeemly 10 the exe, 
but even. a — that the foot is in ng 
good temper, but too hat and dry. 
3. Some hoofs are Jong, which 
cauſe the horſe to tread all upon the 
heels, to go low in the paſterns, and 
by that means to breed wind-galls, 
4. There are ſome crooked hoof, 
broad on the outſide, and narrow 


ſplay-footed ; this will oblige hin 


and go fo cloſe with his joints to. 
gether, that he cannot well travel 
without interfering, or perhaps ſtrik. 
ing one leg ſo againſt the other 
as to become lame ; but if it be broad 
within, and narrow without, that is 
not hurtful, it will occaſion the 
horſe's gravelling more on the out. 
fide than the inſide. 

5. Others have flat hoofs, and 
not hollow within, which give riſe 
to the inconveniencies above ſpeci- 
fied in the firſt ſort of imperteft 
hoofs ; but if it be over hollow, it 
will the faſter, and make bim 
hoof- bound, fince the over-hollow 
hoof is a _ — owe, nd 

ws t; ror the horie 
— 7 vs and not on his heels, 
ſuch kind of hoofs will dry ove 
aſt, if not continually ſtopped. N 
The hoofs, if too dry, may be 
anointed with the ointment made up 
of bees - wax, &. and recommended 


they may be anointed with lard only. 
Some for this purpoſe uſe tar, tallos 
and honey; but moſt greaſy and 
un&uous applications will anſwe 
this intention, W 7 

I the hoofs be too ſoft and moiſt, 


H O 


OR 


much lines or res through the hobf Al- 
grounds, | ſtand- 1 quick; àfterwards, x 


or may proceed from going 
in wet and marſhy 
conſtantly 3 in wet litter 3 ; or r any 


charged with pitch or ref. 
e lines are why) ont in Hein 
which will require ſeveral Wörth: 


caſe, the bete yigbffs ay be bath - therefore horſes are generally turned 
With wärm vinegar, out to graſs. Gidfo D Diſtaſes of 


ES and 


Us, alan, &c. remem 


Hor ſes. 
Sor ens kind. The loſs of 


- the hobf may be gctaſſoned by What - 
& die horſe ſtand dry. Bart- eyer accident may bring an im 


poſh. 
mation in the fret, whe 


oct. dr ts a found bony whole Hoof becomes loo/ened and 

growing on the — top falls off from the b __ If the cof- 

5 fin · bone 1 7 4 new 

np by ſome blow or bruif e, or hoof may be - ee y the fol- 
0 


f 4 horſe's k (1b, 


hg Mer in his ftall b 
ike at a hor 


" lowing met il the cof- 
fin, tar, turpentine, Wa, oil, HED, 


ring Kit, and ſo ſtrikes ag „ . ke 1 48 get 4 toge 
0 


inst the bar chat 


ther; then makt of leather 


wel- with a ſtrong ſole, to be laced at 
ing, either witff = ra litter, or about the Saſfith, 'Bolftering and 
I boiled = old urine ; or elſe, ſtopping the oe with ſoft flax, that 
of wine-lees and the Fa m N I renewing. 

da fi 


8 to the dreſſing e 


pen it, and br] 


the ac | 


g it ton ſuppura- hoof 15 dreſs hy with th 


jon; or elſe to Tetve the tumour. 


woun 2 tnent, 8 hich , nay be 


zut if it comes to x head; lance it added the fine powders of m 
art of the ſoftneſs wi h maſtich, and f banym, If "this 


* ler out the mat- 


A "Then whe 


medicine ſhould not be ſufficient 


0 prevent a fungus, burnt alum qr 


e ſay 2016 
deaf Böüntl⸗ when the boot Is 
git round the inſtep, that it tun 
. into the mage 

__ This: is "cauſed ſometimes, 


metimes, b cuttig 
d much, N 


e ale e to 


Ts * this diſorder, let he 
ot be drawn, down from car 

ta ok to the toe 

, Enife > SC 


the Joes a9 n 


e 6 pr: 


nd 
the luxuriant fle dal 1 Ae 


The old hoof mould by n 8 
be pulled off, unless We = 
Ae that” requires jts removal: 

o for it ſerves a8 a defence to the n« 

p and makes jt grom more ſmooth 
. veg; and in deed RENE 1 
in general do this office at her ow: 
8 time, FUEL, Farrier s 


; Bartle f's Farr: 
. 52 Net, 


Dee 17 le 
to blee 


ve a «Ft r 
A horſe i in, 14 . 1 5 
mouth, with the horn 775 a 14 | 
* poe-buck „the tip ox end of w hies 
is ſo ſharp and pointed as- to. . 
form the 2 of a lancet. We 


L ſuike 


* * 
— — — ——— ͤ — U _ 
— — = 


» — 
— . ʒ́ä er * 


HO R 


ſtrike with the horn in the middle of 
the fourth notch or ridge of the up- 


per jaw. Guillet. L 
ORN-HIPPED, See the article 


Cour. 


and are ſituated in the groin. 


the ſtriped horſe. 


HORSE, in the Linnzan ſyſ- 
tem of zoology, is a ſpecies of the 
Equus, which makes a diſtinct ge- 
nus of animals of the Jumenta 
kind ; or that order of quadrupeds, 
the teeth of which are few. in num- 
ber, and diſpoſed in an irregular 
manner, often differing from one 


another extremely in ſize and figure. 


The general characters of this genus 
of animals are, that the fore-teeth 
are fix, the upper ones incurvated, 


and the inferior are prominent; 
the canine-teeth are not exerted ; 


they are on each fide ſeparated by a 
ſpace from the other; the hoof is 
undivided, and the teats are N. 

C— 
cording to theſe characters the au- 
thor includes in the genus of the 
equus the horſe, the aſs, the mule, 
and the zebra; or, as he calls it, 
See Linnæi Syſt. 
Nature, þ. 40. 

The ſpecific characters of the 


' horſe are, according to the ſame au- 


thor, that he is the equus with the 
tail hairy all over. | 

The Fore is one of the nobleſt 
animals of. the creation; he is in 
ſtrength and natural fierceneſs equal 
to any; and is yet eaſily tamed, and 
made fit for our purpoſes. Scarce 
any creature excels him in ſwiftneſs 
any more than in. ſtrength ; and 
hardly any in beauty. Hill's Hi 


. tory of Animals. 


The horſe, being the ſubje& of 
theſe arts which in this Dictionary 
are explained in all their branches, 
the reader muſt expect to meet un- 
der this article with nothing but 
what is general, and ſuch as are not 


ſo conveniently reducible to parti: 


cular heads. 


head, leg, and hair ſhort; thre 


legs; and though his — 
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Of a horſe it is obſerved, that he i 
the moſt gentle of all other animals. 
the moſt affectionate to man; th 
moſt apt to be taught, and reten. 
tive of any impreſſion made u 
him. He is hs moſt watchful a 
all other beaſts, and will endure hy 
labour with the moſt empty ſtomach 
He is naturally given to mug 
cleanlineſs, has an excellent ſcent, 
and not in the leaſt offenſive by any 
ill favour about him. 

The maſters in horſemanſhip l 
it down, that an horſe, to be goo 
and well made, muſt have thr 
parts like thoſe of a woman, wn 
the breaſt, which is to be broad, th 
hips round, and the mane long; 
three of a lion, viz. his counter 
ance, intrepidity, and fire; thre 
of a bullock, viz. the eye, noi, 
and joint; three of a ſheep, viz. th 
noſe, gentleneſs, and patience; 
three of a mule, ſtrength, conſtancy 
and foot; three of a deer, viz. th 


of a wolf, the throat, neck an 
hearing; three of a fox, the en 
tail and trot ; three of a ſerpent 
memory, fight and turning; thr 
of an or cat, running, walk 
ing, and ſuppleneſs. See the articls 
BREAST, Hips, MaNE, &c: 
Horſes are diſtinguiſhed into d 
vers kinds, and are differently & 
nominated with regard to ther 
ſtrain or country, as the Neapolim 
known by the hawk-noſe. Ti 
Spaniſh Genet, by his ſmall limb 
e Barb, by his fine head and dey 
hoof. The Dutch, by the roup 
279 of his legs The En oy 
iis ſtron itting together, 
'The Flandrin, 2 Nez 
But to be more particular, 
The Spaniſh Horſe, or Spa 
Genet, is a creature of great hr, 
of a middle ſtature, and genen 
well made in his head, body 
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ething” long, yet they are ftron 
ary $4 x „ one of the 
orles has been well taught, there 
none makes a better ſhow upon 
e parade, but he is not a horſe 
hat will hold long in his full 
tength, becauſe he has rather too 
nuch ſpirit 3, for about half a mile, 
ere is not a ſwifter creature in a 
ace, but then bis, ſtrength fails. A 
paniſh horſe is not generally 
zought fit for action, till he is ſix 
ears old, for he is not till that 
me grown to his full perfection 
r beauty, and his too great fire 
r mettle is not till then abated ſuf- 
cient to render him ſerviceable. 
he laſt thing that is compleat in 
paniſh horſes, is the creſt ; the hor- 
s of this breed are naturally inclin- 
d to bound and to make ſalts, rai- 
ng all four feet at once from the 
round; but their limbs being weak 
d ſmall, they are very ſubject to 
> ſinew-ſtrained,, or otherwiſe lam- 
, in a ſhort time after they are 
pme to be fit for ſervice. . No kind 
horſe has ſuch open noſtrils, nor 
orts more in all his goings, than 
e Spaniſh horſe ; his trot is ſome- 
hat long, irregular or waving, for 
hich reaſon ſome jockies have choſe 
d bring him to the pace or amble. 
The German Horſes. Theſe hor- 
s are, for the moſt part, very tall, 
d large of body, not very beau- 
ul in make, — ſeem to be of 
eat ſtrength ; and being brought 
ito the manage, perform ſome of 
e moſt difficult leſſons with agility 
ough : they gallop; very flow or 
avy, and trot Vert high; but 
ey are ſtrong, and better for the 
aught or burden, than the man- 


1 ; | 

The Hungarian Horſes. Theſe 
ples . are generally hook-noſed, 
d have thick heads, large eyes, 
gad jaws, but narrow noſtrils ; 


eir manes are rough and thick, 
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commonly reaching near the ground: 
their tails, in like manner, are buſhy 
and long; for the molt part, of lean 
and thin bodies, but weak paſterus: 
but 1 ſome parts of them are 


not to be liked, yet the deformities 
are generally ſo well put together, 
that, taken ali together, the horſes 
are agreeable enough. They are of 
a tolerable good courage, and will 
endure labour and fatigue, and for 
that reaſon are ſerviceable in war. _ 

The Swwedi/h Hor/cs. "Theſe are of 
ſmall ſtature, their ſhape indifferent, 
and they are of but. {inall ſervice. 
The horſes natural to Sweden, are, 
for the molt part, either white, dun, 
or pyed, and wall-cyed ; fo that 
unleſs they are improved by other 
breeds, they are not to be ranked with 
them that are of good eſteem. 

The Polih Horſes. Theſe are 
much like the Daniſhi horſes, and are 
generally about the {ze of the Spa- 
niſh Genet, are of a middle ſtature, 
but their limbs are much better knit 
together, and are of a much ſtron- 
ger make than the Spaniſh ones. 
This horſe is in many reſpects like 
our natural Engliſh horſe, except 
that their heads arc ſomewhat ſlen- 
derer, like the Iriſh hobby; but 
their necks and creſts are raiſed up- 
right, and very firong ; their ears 
are very ſhort and ſmall, and their 
backs capable of bearing any weight; 
their chines are, broad, and their 
hoofs are judged to be as good as 
thoſe of any horſe in the world. 
They are very good for a journey, 
and will endure long ones, with 
more eaſe than any other horſes. 
_ Flanders. Horſes. Theſe differ in 
ſhape but little from the German 
breed; they are tall in ſtature, have 
ſhort and thick heads, bodies deep 
and long, buttocks round and flat, 
their legs thick and rough. Theſe 
horſes, and the mares of the ſame 
kind, are eſteemed chiefly for the 

L 2 draught, 
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draught, in which, for ſtatelineſs, 
they excel moſt horſes in Europe; 
but are to be rejected for the ſaddle, 
being both ſluggiſh and uneaſy. 
'The Flanders horſe, and mare £ 
have a hard trot, but are much uſed 
in the harneſs with us in England. 

The Neapolitan Horſes. "Theſe 
horſes are highly efteemed for their 
ſtrength and courage, which, to- 
gether with their gentle diſpoſitions, 
make them more valued. His limbs 
are ſtrong, and well knit together; 
his pace 18 lofty; and he is very doci- 
ble for the performance of = ex- 
erciſe; but a nice eye may diſcover 
that his legs are ſomething too ſmall, 
which ſeems to be his only imper- 
fection. He may be known by his 
head, which is long, lean, and 
flender, bending from the 
the noſtrils, like a hawk's 
he has alfo a very full eye, and a 


_ _ 

The Sardinian Horſes. "Theſe, 
and thoſe of Corfica, very much re- 
ſemble the NVeapolitan, but are 
4 . _ and ene 
more fiery diſpoſition ; but by 

a age they may .be brought 
to very good diſcipline. | 
_ - Turkiſh Horſes. Theſe horſes are 
originally natives of Greece, and 
bear an extraord! ice with us, 
partly becauſe of their extraordina- 
ry beauty, and partly becauſe of the 
great expence of bringing them o- 
ver. Theſe Turkiſh horſes have 
fine heads, ſome what like Barb 
ones, beautiful fore-hands, and ſtrait 
of a moſt delicate r their pace 
is genteel and graceful, and beſides 
they are horſes of good ſpirit. Their 
coats are ſmooth and ſhort, and 
their hoofs long and narrow, which 
is a ſign of ſwiftneſs; in-a word; 


they are horſes of great cou- 
rage, and, ſpeed. Their colour is, 
for the moſt part, grey or flea-bitten, 
84 * Nl 9 1 N | 4 


Th 
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tho? there are ſome of a bright ky 
colour; but moſt of theſe we hay 


now in Ergland,” are grey. 
s Ode true bred asi Horſe, The 
true bred Englifh horſe, has bett 
accounted a creature of great ſtren 
and ſpirit, and he 3 ſome 
authors) repreſented as of a 
large fize ; but at prefenr we hay 
hardly any that can be called a true 
bred Engliſh: horſe, or that can hy 
faid to be the offspring of an horte 
and mare, that were both lineal 
deſcended from the original race d 
this country; unleſs we may 2 
count thoſe horſes to be ſuch, that 
are bred wild in ſome foreſts, and 
among mountains. Among them, 
rhaps, the mares and horſes wen 
both of the firſt Engliſh race, with. 
out mixture: however it 18 not cer- 
tain, but ſome horſes of forcign 
countries, of which many hare 
been, and ftill are, frequenth 
brought over, were turned into thol 
wild places, as convenient paſtur, 
and have mixed with the natives d 
Britain. is 
However, ſeeing we cane 
feek for Engliſh horſes any wien 
elſe than in Foreſts and wild places 
we will ſuppoſe thoſe to be the true 
Engliſh race of horſes. Theſe vt 
find to anſwer the character, ſo fa 
as relates to ſtrength and ſpiny 
but they are not large, though wn 
hardy, and will always keep govt 
fleſh on their backs, and thrive when 
other horſes can ſcarce live. Itu 
not improbable but that the n 
might have been much larger thu 
they are now, becauſe in the ful 
times they were at li to rang 
any where, and take their pleafur 
where they liked, becauſe all ground 
then lay open, or elſe there wt! 
but very few inclofures, in compi 
riſon to what there are now. Aut 
when they had that plentiful fat 
of food, we may naturally = 


An 
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at their bodies: were much larger 
han they are at preſent; for it is a 
tain rule; that the leſs ſhare of 
zouriſhment any creature has dur- 
ng the time of it's growth, fo much 
ie ſmaller will he be in ſtature. 
But there are now very few of 
is wild ſort in uſe, in compariſon 
o what there were a: hundred and 
fy or two hundred years ago; and 
zoſe that are now taken up, are 
ot eaſily tamed 2 but when they are 
nce diſciplined, they will endure 
more labour than any horſes in any 
nown part of the world. 
Of the Iriſh Hobbies. Theſe are 
Iſo of a wild breed, and are gene- 
ally well made, much after the 
anner of the Engliſh wild horſes ; 
hey have fine heads, ſtrong necks, 
«| well turned bodies, quick eyes, 
ood limbs, and other good quali- 
ves ſuſhcient to recommend t 3 
re briſk and courageous, and v 


ct to ſtart, which, I ſuppoſe, pro- 
eeds from their wild way of living, 


nity of knowing or ſeeing an 
= but trees 110 buſhes 3 — 
herefore every thing elſe ſeems 
range and ſhocking to them. But 
f they h to be young, when 
aken from the foreſt, or other wild 


ercome; but if they are not ſo, 
hen I judge it impoſſible ever to 
reak them to it; for they havi 
erer Known any thing but wil 
enes, and been a long time habitu- 
ed to them, ſo every thing that dif- 
rs from them, will ſeem ftrange, 
not - monſtrous, and will ſtrike 
em with fear and hottor, never to 
corrected. | ; 
We are informed that theſe Iriſh 
orſes are ſo wild, that the only 
ay of taking them, is by aſſem- 
ling a great number of people to- 
cher, and driving the whole ſtudd, 


ure footed: but both theſe are ſub- the 


here they have not had the oppor- 


altures, this may probably be o- 
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both horſes and mares, colts and 
fillies, into a bog, where they caſt 
halters over the heads of thoſe 
think fit for ſervice, letting the o- 
thers run again into the country. 

Our Engliſh horſes in foreſts are 
not taken with leſs labour, for ma- 
ny artful devices muſt be uſed, and 
a great deal of labour too is requir- 
ed, in the taking them. And after 
all, great care muſt be taken that they 
have the moſt gentle uſage, and that 
they be uſed as familiar as poſſible; 
— at the firſt, not letting them 
have any thing to eat, but what we 
— them with out yo hand, — 

ey are grown very wel uaint 

with 4 kee — It pn to be 
expected that they will all of a ſud- 
den quit their wildneſs, but thus 
_— them, and keeping them a- 
wake for ſome time, will tame them 
by degrees. t 
It ought to be obſerved, both in 
taming or teaching of horſes, 
that they are to be uſed with tender - 
neſs, rather than roughneſs, and no 
paſſionate perſon ought to be con- 
cerned in their breaking or manage - 
ment; but a man that und es 
this buſineſs ought to be patient, 
and a maſter of reaſon; and for 
want of theſe qualifications being 
put in practice in the management 
of horſes, _ a good horſe has 
been ſpoiled, having © either been 
Puſhed on by the paſſionateneſs of 
the rider to over-ftram themſelves, 
or elſe to ſtart and fly out of the 
way, at the leaſt touch of a whip or 
ſpar, and thereby endanger the ri- 
z or to hate the m—_ oy take 
every rtum oin im a 
miſchief ther . ew fo or 
when he is mounted, or at 'dif- 
mounting. | | 4 

Thert are many inſtances to prove 
that horfes have a memory, and will 


refent injuries that have been offered 


them. We have known ſome hor-- 
L 3 ſes 
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ſes would not ſtand ſtill to be ſnod by 
a farrier, of whom they have before 
received ſome violent uſage; when 
they at the ſame time would freely 
ſuffer theniſelves to be ſhod by ſtran- 
gers. Others have been ſo provoked 
at the ſight of à farrier, with a lea- 
ther apron, that they have endea- 
voured all they could to do him a 
miſchieſ, either by, biting or kicking. 
Nor are we, without the knowledge 
of melancholy accidents .that bave 
happened to grooms, who have uſed 
their horſes with too great ſeverity, 
On the other hand, a horſe is a ge- 
nerous creature, and fo tractable, 
that by treating him with diſcretion, 
and managing him with gentleneſs, 
he may be brought. to be very obe- 

dient to you, Le. b 
Me ſhall conclude what has been 
ſaid of foreign horſes, the natural 
bred Engliſh horſes, and Iriſh hob- 
bies, with ſaying, that when we ſee 
a fine horſe now-a-days which was 
foaled in England, and bred. of a 
mare and. horſe that was likewiſe 
bred in the ſame place, we cannot 
be certain, that foch a horſe is of a 
true Engliſh breed, unleſs we could 
know farther of his generation; his 
randfire or grandam might, per- 

aps, be both foreigners. 5 
ut we may ſay thus much of 
horſes which are A or bred in 
England, though they are the off- 
ſpring. of foreigners, they will be 
. ſtronger, and have a better ſpirit, 
than if the ſame had been bred a- 


broad; becauſe the food in England 


for horſes is more hearty and nou- 
* Fiſhing, than in any other country 
in Europe, eſpecially our graſs, 
which. is the principal food for hor- 
ſes, is in greater plenty in Britain 
and Ireland, than in any other Eu- 
ropean pation, beſides. For which 
.. reaſon, in the hotter countries, they 
are forced for want of graſs, to cul- 
- . tivate clover, ſaintfoine, &c, and 
. 5 6 
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feed their horſes. with theſe, and che 


0' 
ſtraw and corn ; but chopt ſtraw i; Te 
only proper for them'when they are h 
grown fit for uſe, they having no. fe 
thing during their firſt two or three li 
years, but clover, ſaintfoine, &c, 0 

_ Of the Croſs-firains of Horſes, It vi 
is well known, that in Britain hae al 
been brell horſes of all the kinds be. 01 
fore- mentioned, which have not on al 
been as good as thoſe bred in their th 
reſpective countries, but have been m 
allowed to exceed them iu firength th 
and beauty. But this ſhould be re- tr 
Tabiberalf that of 'every kind of ce 
horſe mentioned before, it has been th 
thought proper in our trading, ſpert. ſo 
ing, and warlike country, to com- b. 
pole cut of the variety, ſuch horſs tl 
as may prove uſeful to every fort of d; 
buſineſs. We have ſome for car. fo 
rying burdens, ſome for the road, th 
ie for hunting, others for am- of 
bling, and others for the conch, of 
and other carriages ; ſome likevik 
for racing, and ſome for the man- ne 
age, to be trained either for the bt 
war, or diverſion of great men. th 

As to the mixing of breeds, ſome fi 
are of the opinion, that ſuch horſs tu 
deſigned to de trained for the wi, w/ 
ſhould be bred from a Neapolitu of 
ſtallion, and an Engliſh mare, « ar 
of a Turkiſh ftallion, and an Fn tu 
liſh mare. The next breed toi he 
gere, 1s between a Turkish ſti. co 
lion, and a Neapolitan mare, whid th 
produce a fine race, and of gr Wi 
value. W WI 
Some ſay, that ſtallions of Cir ha 
fica and Sardinia, coupled wit th 
Turkiſh mares, will produce a fin br 
breed; and that the Spaniſh gent I. 
and Flanders mare, produce an c. for 
cellent offspring. But this we 1 & 
certain of, that any of the aforeſi b 
kinds of horſes, covering true. bon * 
Engliſh mares, will beget a beit | 
colt or filly, than if they had c 9 


pled with their own race, in 4 
«> 9 * . 0 0 
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1 country. And there is good 
ws — E. becauſe no 4. of 
horſes in the world have ſuch hearty 
feedings as thoſe of Britain, where 
liberty renders every farmer capable 
of cultivating his lands, and pro- 
viding plentifully for himſelf, and 
all about him. This cauſes all of 
our breed to de ſtrong and hearty, 
and when the mare is ſo, the race 
that proceeds from her muſt be fo 
much better, as ſhe is ſtronger than 
the mares that are fed in other coun- 
tries, where the provender is more 
coarſe, and leſs nouriſhing. As to 
the breeding of horſes for racing, 
ſome gentlemen chuſe to put a Bar- 
bary horſe to an Engliſh mare; o- 
thers will have both the fire and 
dam to be Barbs; others again are 
for coupling the Barbary horſe with 
the Turkiſh mare, and indeed any 
of theſe couplings do produce horſes 
of great ſpeed. 

The croſs ſtrains of horſes we 
now have, are not to be numbered ; 
but if we were to trace the breeds of 
the beſt running horſes, we ſhould 
find them to proceed from ſuch mix- 
tures, The many borſe- races, 
whieh are ſo frequently the diverſion 
of our Engliſh nobility and gentry, 
are chiefly performed by ſuch, mix- 
tures in breed. For though one 
horſe, truly bred. of one particular 
country, may be ſwifter t ano- 
ther, yet if he wants ſtrength he 
will be a loſer in the courſe, and 
will fall from his ſpeed if the courſe 
happens to be wet or heavy; but 
the couplings beforementioned, when 
brought together by a man of a right 
judgment that way, may produce 
ſomething admirable at Newmarket, 
* 

As to hunting horſes, which are 
chiefly the delight of the Engliſh 
Rey, theſe ought to be nimble, 
ull of courage and ſtrong. The 
original of the beſt we know, have 


Iriſh hobby, 
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proceeded from a croſs ſtrain, be- 
tweet a Turkiſh ſtallion, and an 
Engliſh mare; and there is great 
reaſon for this opinion, ſince. we are 
already certain of the ſtrength of 
our. Engliſh-bred mares, and the 
good courage and ſwiftneſs of the 
Turkiſh and Barbary horſes. But - 
every one who breeds ſuch horſes, 
has his particular fancy ; they em- 
ploy ſome favourite ſtallion, or fa- 
vourite mare, to raiſe a breed from, 
and are different in opinion about 
this: one of any particular breed 
will not be fo good as another, al- 
tho* the ſame care ſhould be taken 
in the coupling of the fire and the 
dam. All that can be ſaid is, that 
a ſtallion of vigour-and ſpeed ought 
to be choſen, and a mare of a ſtron 

and healthful body; and from ſuc 


3 may be expected well - bred 


horſes of ſtrength and courage. 
The pad or ambling horſe, is 
chiefly deſired for, ladies; to pro- 
duce ſuch, let the ſire be a Turk, 
and the dam a Scotch pony, or 
and theſe between 
them will produce a race that will 
be natural pacers. And again, a 
Turkiſh fire, and an Engliſh mare 
of a ſmall ſize, will naturally fall 
into a pace or an amble. * 
Then as for the hurthen or pack, 
the German horſe will be a good 
fire for a Flanders or Flemiſh * 664 3 
theſe will produce a breed ſtrong 


and tall, fit either for carrying great 


weights, or war. If one of this 
breed happens to be trained for the 
army, his rider, with his accoutre- 
ments, wil: hardly be leſs than thirty 
ſtone. The Northamptonſhire breed 


of horſes are generally coveted for 


this uſe, the original of which came 
from a mixture of the kinds before- 
mentioned. Theſe are alſo good 
for the draught, either in the coach 
or cart, and many have been of the 
opinion, that the mares of this breed 
. A axe 
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are as a in ſtrength and 
action, ut the deter and the ftal- 
lions and mares of this croſs ſtrain, 
are rather prefersble'tb the original. 
fires or dams; Being more. habitu- 


ated to the ſod of the country, or. 


as one may ſay, naturalized tb the 
E 


countries. 

Phe —_—_ 
ling one horſe With another,” has 
oflats'ſo much improved our breed 
in England, that we have them no 
of all ſorts ant for all uſes, in 
more perfection tan any other coun- 


try in the world. Sem Engliſh au- 


thors have obſerved; that the beſt 
horſes are rather from the croſs 
ſtrain, than immediately from the 
natural breed of any country, for 
our Engliſ mares mend the reed; 
they ſtrengthen the joints of the 
Spaniſh genet, the ſlenderneſs of 
the limbs of the Turk or Barb, and 
the too long and rough hairs about 


the paſterns of tlie paniſh breed. 
In the latter eſe} where the hairs 
art lo 


upon the paſterns, it would 
be diſneult for their K 
ſerve them from the malanders or 
ſcratches, which the Flanders horſe 
or mare is frequently y attended with, 
unleſd that hair Were finged or burnt 
off. Sportamt Diction " 
Horſes are aro Uiſtin uſſhed With 
ard to the uſes or offices they are 
1 eryed for; as the coach -horſe, 
d ght-horſe, war-horſe, hunti 8. 
horſe, pack-horſe;' ruce-Rorſe, 
Ses Coxct- none Dkavorr- 
Hors? ,; c. 4 2 5 N 
Horſes are alſo aikingufmed with" 
rd to their cofours; ape, &c. for 
ſee tlie ärtieles Corovd, 
. AGt, STALLION, Ke.. 

For the names the ſeveral parts 
which conſtitute a horſe's body: See 
3 ee 4.4 ut wo: 
3 ON 50 2+ : 
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ngtiſh provender, than thoſe that 
came from thelk, reſpetive native 


ef Weihe; or coup- | 


cepers to pre- 
Fer cludes whatever relates to the know- 


forwarding and accommodating 


- * 
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Wing Nag . backing, diet. 
ing, teedin ttening purgin , 
ins, fe K. of horſes. tg See the 
articles BACKING,,, Betone 
Exrxcisk, FEEDING, &c, 

For the rules to be obſerved ; in 
buying of horſes. See RULEs, 

For the proper make and ſhape of 
a horſe. See SHAPE. {+ 

For the diſeaſes, defects, hibits, 
viges, &c. of a horſe... See the ar- 
ticles Dis8ASES, DEFECTS, &c. 

For the anatomy, &c. of a horſe, 
See the article ANATOMY, &c. 

= or the management of horſes on 

journey. See Jenner and 

Cav dr. 

For the methods of Wr horſes, 
gelding horſes, docking horſes, &t. 
See the articles SHOEING, GELD- 
ING, &c. 

For the Girnitnre; &c. of a horſe. 
See the articles HARNESS, SADDLE, 
BRI DLE, Bir, &c. 

Mettled Hoxst. See ME TTIED 


bor ſe 

HORSEMANSHIP, the art of 
N diſciplining, and manag- 
ing horſes. 

Horſemanſhip, in its latitude, in- 


ledge of the make, colour, age, 
temper, and qualities, of horſes 
their reſpective countries and cli- 
mates, With the manner af breed. 
mg, propagating, &c, the diſco- 

of the uſes or ſervices. they are 
fitted for, whether the wars, the 
race, the ſaddle, or labour; and 


them thexeto. In this general fenſe hel 
it alſo includes the N of w nel 
defecte and diſeaſes of horſes lift 
remedies proper for the fame, wit 


the { ere or operations requiſite there- 
to, as docking, gelding, ſhoeing, 
&c. and this takes in the farrief 
Penne 5 


Bat ee iy a mire: . 
manner 
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manner is \mderſtood of the art of 
riding, or of directing an horſe to 
advantage, not only in the ordins 
motions, hut more ef) cially in the 
managing or making him work up- 
on Volts; airs, &c. Yee the article 
ren 
HORSEUSHOE is a cover or de- 
ſence for the ſole of an Horſe's foot. 
See nor. ox whe 
1. That called the planch ſhoe, or 
good foot and a bad leg, or cauſing 
the foot to grow beyond the mea- 
fire of the leg. It is choſen for a 
weak heel, and will laſt longer than 
any other ſhoe, being borrowed from 
the moil, which has weak heels and 


or gravel, _ | 

2. Shoes with calkins, which, tho? 
intended to ſecure the horſe from 
ſiding, yet are reputed by many to 
do him more harm than good, in 
thit he cannot tread evenly upon the 
ground, whereby many times he 
8 his foot, or 1 ſome 
mew, eſpecially upon ſtony ways, 
where che bnel all not fer the 
calkins to enter: double calkins are 
leſs hurtful, as he treads evener with 
them than on the ſingle calkins: but 
then they muſt not de over long, or 


. 


flat, See the article CALKIN. | 
3- There are ſhoes with rings, 


P 


ug As rb 


ſuch ſhoes" are more painful than 


nels of the ſight. | The fault of not 
lifting the fect high enough is moſt 
incident to horke | 

ſound hoofs ; for tender feet fear to 
touch the 


* 


. 


_— -- 


proves a prejudice to the Horſe ; of 
ding high calkins, or &lſe th 
gs to his ſhoes; for 


a hm 


by that means 


pancelet, Which is aid to make a 


fruſhes, to keep the feet from ſtones | 


ſharp pointed, but rather ſhort and 
which were firſt invented to make a 
borſe lift his feet up high, though 

helpful ; beſides the unhandſome- 


es that Have not. 


the ground that is hard: but 
what is intended for a remedy, 


* ſhould be as light as poſſible, 


„ 
he is made to have weaker heels 
than before. r | 


4. Shoes with ſwelling welts, or 
borders round about them, are uſed 
in Germany, &c. which, being 
higher. than the heads of the nails, 
ſave them from wearing; and: theſe 
are the beſt laſting ſhoes, if made of 
well-tempered ſtuff; for they wear 


,, equally in all parts, aud the horſe 
Of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts, ä 


treads equally upon them. 10 
5. Others, that uſe to paſs moun- 
tains where ſmiths are not ſo eaſily 
to be met with, carry ſhoes about 
them with vices, whereby they faſten 
them to the horſe'Moof without the 
help of the hammer ar, nail; not- 
withſtanding it is more for ſhew than 
any good ſervice; for though this 
ſort of ſhoe may ſave his feet from 
ſtones, yet it ſo pinches his hoof, 
that he goes with pain, and perhaps 
injures it more than the ſtones do: 
therefore, upon ſuch emergent oc- 
caſions, it is better to make uſe of 
a joint-ſhoe, which is made of two 
pieces, with a flat rivet- nail joining 
them together in the toe, ſo that you 
may make it both wide and narrow 
to ſerve any foot. 4) 
6. The patten-ſhoe, is mo | 
a horſe that is burnt in the hip, ſtifte, 
or ſhoulder, which will-cauſe him to 
bear upon that leg the grief is on, and 
conſequently uſe it the better. 
7. A ſhoe proper for flat feet. 
8. The panton, or pantable ſhoe, 
which opens the heels, and helps 
hoof-binding. . Theſe are of admir- 
able uſe, in regard that they never 


ſhift upon the feet, and continus 


firm in FN Aib oth 

9. And laſtly, the half-panton- 
ſhoe, For the method of ſhoeing 
horſes, ſee SHOEINGs, | 7 

HORSE-RACING; a diverſion 
more uſed in England than in all the 

world beſide. Horſes or this uſe 
» 
; with 22 
back, 


long, but well-ſhap 
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back, long ſides, and a little long- 
legged, and narrow- breaſted; for 
ſuch will gallop the lighter and nim 
ihe? and run the faſter. Solleyſell 
ays, he ſhould be ſomewhat long- 


bodied, nervous, of great mettle 
good wind, good appetite, very ſwift, 
And ſenſible of the ſpurs; that he 
ought to be of an Engliſh breed, or 
Harb, of a little ſize, with pretty 
ſhall legs, but the back ſinews a 
good ditkanes from the bone, ſnort- 
jointed, and have neat, well - ſnaped 
>Fect: * 
* The excellent breed of horſes we 
have for racing is our own country, 
though through ſeveral abuſes they 
have been unfortunately miſchievous 
to a great many perſqns, yet, if right- 
ly regulated and made utc of, might 
be very advantageous, as well as 
leaſant and diverting to men of qua- 
ity; and that is, by having plates 
run for at ſeveral times, and in ſe- 
veral countries; by which we ma 
come exactly to know the ſpeed, 
wind, force, and heart, of every 
horſe that runs; which directs us 
infallibly in our choice, when we 
would furnith ourſelves for hunting, 
breedirfg, road, and the like: where- 
as, without ſuch trials, we muſt ſtand 
to the hazard, and not he at any cer- 
tainty to meet with good ones, 
For the manner of ordering a horſe 
for the race, ſee the articles, Rack, 
Marc, HUNTING-HORSE, 


Leer. 


Here we will only ſuppoſe a horſe 
to'run for a plate, and that the hour 
of ſtarting is come, and notice given 
for ſtripping and*weighing. In the 
- firſt place, be ſure to have your ſto- 
mach empty ; oy taking ſomewhat 


to refreſh*vou and give you ſpirits ; 


"I you are light, ſo that you muſt 
carry weight, let it be equally quilt- 
ed in your waiſtcoat: but it is bet- 
ter if you are Juſt weight, having 
in that caſe no more to do than to 


-- 
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dreſs yourſelf after your own fancy; 
your clothes ſhould be of coloured 
ſilk, or white holland, as being a. 


greeable to the ſpectators: your 


waiſtcoat and drawers ſhould he 
made cloſe to your body; and a lit. 
tle cap tied on your head. 

Let your boots be ered up 
faſt, and your ſpurs of good met- 
tle: then mount, and come to the 
ſtarting- place, where going off briſk. 
ly or gently, as occaſion requires, 
make your horſe perform the courſe 
or heat according to your intended 
deſign ; particularly, if you would 
win the ſame, and that your horſe 
excels in goodneſs more than ſpeed, 
ſtart him off roundly, and run him 
to the very top of what he can do, 
during the whole courſe or heat; 
and by that means, if the horſe you 
run againſt be not ſo good at the 
bottom, though he has more ſpeed, 
yas hal beat him, becauſe he will 

e run off of it a great way before 
he comes to the end. But, on the 
contrary, if your horſe's talent be 
ſpeed, all that you can do is to wait 
upon the other horſe, and keep be- 
hind till you come almoſt to the 
ſtand, and then endeavour to give: 
looſe by him : ſometimes, when you 
are to run more heats than one, it 
will be your policy to Joſe a heat; 
and in that caſe you muſt, for the 
eaſing and ſafe-guard of your hor, 
lie behind all the way as much 3a 
you can, provided you bring him in 
within diſtance. | 

The poſture to be obſerved is, 
that you place yourſelf upon you! 
twiſt, oth your knees firm, and 
your ſtirrups juſt at ſuch a length, 
that, when your feet are thruſt home 
in them, you can raiſe yourſelf 3 
little in the ſaddle; for your legs, 

without that allowance, will not be 
firm when you come to run: the 
counter-poize of your body mult be 
forward „ to fabilitate your hor ( 
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running, and your elbows muſt be 
cloſe to your body; but be ſure, 
above all things, that you do not in- 
commode your horſe by ſwagging 
this or that way, as ſome do; for, 
fince weight is a great matter in run- 
ning, and that a troubleſome rider 
is as bad as ſo much more Wnt, 
there is no need to ſay how neceſſary 
it is to take great care of your ſeat 
and hand: you muſt therefore be- 
ware of holding yourſelf by the bri- 
dle, or of jobbing your horſe's mouth 
upon any occaſion: you mult take 

our right rein in the ſame hand, 
holding up the horſe, &c. as you 
find it neceſſary, and every now and 
then remove the bridle in his mouth. 
But theſe things are belt learned by 
experience = practice. 

A plate being to be run for by 
heats, every man that rides muſt be 
juſt weight at ſtarting, in great ſcales 
for that purpoſe; and at the end of 
the ſame heat; for, if you want of 
how weight at e e you ſhall 
oſe your heat, though you are the 
firſt horſe: you have half an hour 
between the firſt and ſecond, to rub 
your horſes, and at the warning of 
the drum and trumpet again, you 
mount, &c, as before, and fo till 
all is done, which 1s three, and ſome- 
times three heats and a courſe. 

Nothing need be ſaid of the cere- 
monies relating to the judges, and 
the articles by which plate-races and 
matches are regulated, fince they are 
ſettled according to the different cu- 
ſtoms of the place where you run. 

If you do not breed racers your- 
ſelf, be ſure you buy no horſe that 
has not extraordinary good blood in 
his veins; for the ? 5. 0m of keep- 
ing is great, and a good one eats 
no more than a bad, and requires 
no more attendance, Some, to ſave 
twenty or thirty guineas in the price 
of a young horſe, have loſt — 
by him afterwards, 


. 
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A horſe that you have tried once 
or twice at a twelve-ſtone plate, you 
may be ſure will make an extraor- 
dinary good hunter; and you are tu 
obſerve, that the poſture, manner of 
riding, &c. is the ſame in a match 
as in a plate-race, only that 'there 
being but a ſingle courſe to be run, 
you muſt puſh for all at that one 
time; whereas, when there are ſeve- 
ral heats, there is more ſaving, and 
variety of play. Sportſman's Dict. 

HOUGH. See the article Ham. 

HOUSING, or Housk, in the 
manage, a cover laid over the ſad- 
dle of 2 horſe, in order to ſave it 
from the weather, dirt, &c. and is 
of two kinds, either boot-houſing 
or ſnoe-houſing. 

Boot-houfing is a piece of ſtuff faſt- 
encd to the hinder part of the ſaddle 
that covers a horſe's croupe, either 
for the ſake of ornament, to hide 
the horſe's leanneſs; or to ſave the 
cloaths of the rider from bein 
daubed and ſoiled by the ſweat o 
the horſe. 

Shoe-houſing is a piece of cloth, 
bordered with a fringe, oftentimes 
put round the ſaddle, to cover the 
croupe, and hang down to the lower 
part of the belly, to fave the ſtock- 
ngs of thoſe that ride without boots. 
Guillet. 

HUMOURS. The word hu- 
mours (which has an unbounded 
latitude both in phyſic and farriery, 
and 1s too often a proper ſan& 
for the ignorant to fly to in bot 
profeſſions) ſeems to be ſtrangely 
miſapplied, and in general but httle 
underſtood : otherwiſe, it would not 
be ſo undeterminately uſed as it is, 
when the diſorder is not in the fluids, 
but merely in the veſſels. | 

Thus it is often affirmed, that 
humours fall down on the limbs, 
when with more propriety it might 
be ſaid, they cannot ſo well riſe up 


or circulate ſp freely in perpendi- 
* 5 


. 
cular as in diagonal canals; for the 
force of the heart is the ſame, whe- 
ther to raiſe a column of blood in 
an upright or horizontal direction, 
though it is not the ſame in reſpect 
to the ſituation of the veſſels : for 


when any animal is erect, the blood-- 


veſſels in the legs are more on a 
ftretch by far, than when he lies 
down; and if the veſſels are in a lax 
ſtate naturally, or relaxed by exter- 
nal injuries, they are not able to pro- 
E the fluids forwards, and hence, 
om a retarded circulation, ariſes 
a ſwelling in the part affected. 
Dr. Bracken has endeavoured to ſet 
this matter in the cleareſt light: but 
' It would be to little purpoſe to en- 
force it, unleſs the reader would be 
at the pains to form to himſelf a 
clear idea of the blood's circulation, 
with the ſecretions from it, and con- 
fider the ſolids as compoſed of elaſtic 
abres, or ſpringy threads, which are 
ſometimes in a = or looſe ſtate; and 
at others, in a tight or firm one, 
This knowledge would ſoon con- 
vince him that the extreme parts 
may be ſwelled, without humours 
falling down upon them, from a 
difficulty in the circulation to puſh 
on the blood in perpendicular co- 
lumns, or from a laxity of the veſ- 
ſels themſelves. - In order to make 
this doctrine as familiar as poſſible, 
let us ſuppoſe that a man or horſe, 
in OT Foalth, whoſe blood and 
juices are in the beſt condition, re- 
ceives a violent blow on the leg, 
the conſequence of which 18 a bruiſe 
and ſwelling ; -if the limb of cither 
is kept in a perpendicular ſituation, 
with little or no motion, the ſwell- 


ing will continue, and we may ſay, 


if we pleaſe, the humours are fallen 
mato it: but change only the poſition, 


and continue the limb of eitheꝝ in a 


ſupine or level one, the ſwelling will 


then ſoon abate,. and the humours 


1 2 


0 


In this caſe, where were the hy. 
mours before the accident? How 
came they ſo ſuddenly to the injured 
limb, and ſo ſoon to diſappear? 1; 
it not more. reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that the ſwelling aroſe from a retard. 
ed circulation in the part injured, 
the veſſels by the violence of the blow 
having loſt their tone, and were ſo 
preternaturally diſtended by the ſtag. 
nant blood, that a free circulation 
through the part was thereby in. 
terrupted, and that this ſwelling 
would have continued, had not the 
obſtruction been removed by a dif. 
ferent poſture, aſſiſted by proper ap. 
plications? And 1s it not obvious, 
in dropſical and other ſwellings in 
the extreme parts from lax fibres, 
that though the legs ſhall be enor- 
mouſly ſwelled, after having been 
in an erect poſture all the day, yet 
that after laying twelve hours in a 
ſupine one, they ſhall recover their 
natural ſhape ? 

This is by no means intended to 
prove that there are no bad humours 
or Juices in the blood, or that they 
do not attend and affect ſome parti- 
cular parts, (daily experience would 
contradi& ſuch an — parti- 
cularly in cancerous, ſcrophulous, 
venereal, and ſcorbutic caſes, in the 
human body; and the farcy, ſurfeits, 
ſtrangles, &c. in horſes) but on 
to guard againſt the promiſcuous uſe 
of the term, and to evince, that, 
in many caſes, where the humour 
are ſaid to abound and cauſe ſwell- 
ings, the fault is in the veſſels; 
which have not force enough to pro- 
pel the circulating fluids, or a per- 
pendicular column of blood, as of- 
ten happens to the veſſels of the legs 
and extreme parts. 

It is obſerved, that there are more 
than thirty different juices or hu- 
mours conſtantly floating in and {e- 
parated from the blood, the chief of 
which are the bile, perſpirable mat- 


ter, 


2222 
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ſweat, ſaliva, urine, lymph, 

2 Kc. Which when — 7 
ed and thrown off in due quantity 
from it are extremely neceſſary to the 
health and welfare of the animal: 
but when once perverted, irregularly 
carried on, or ſuppreſſed, they then 
become noxious, and are productive 
of many and various diforders. 
Bartiet's Farriery. © 

HUNGRY-EVIL. See the arti- 
cle APPETITE. [1 | 

HUNTING- HORSE, or Hu nT- 
kx, a name given to a horſe quali- 
hed to carry a perſon in the chace. 
The ſhape of the horſe deſigned for 
this ſervice, ſhould be ſtrong and 
well knit together, as the jockies ex- 
preſs it, Irregular or uncqual ſhapes 
in theſe creatures, are always a to- 
ken of weakneſs. The inequalities 
in ſhape which ſhew a horſe impro- 
per for the chace, are the having a 
large head and a ſmall neck, a large 
leg and a ſmall foot, and the like. 
The head of the hunter ſhould in- 
deed always be large, but the neck 
thould alfo be thick and ſtrong to 
lupport it. The head ſhould be lean, 
the noſtrils wide, and the wind-pipe 
trait, b 

The hunter, in order te his behav- 
ing well in the field, ought to have 
py care and indulgence in the ſta- 
le; ke ought to have as much reſt 


aud quiet as may be, to be kept well 


ſupplied with good meat, clean lit- 
ter, and freſh water by him: he 


to ſleep as much as he pleaſes. He 
ſhould be ſo fed that his dung may 
be rather ſoft than hard, and it mult 
be of a bright and clean colour. All 


continual' obſervance and change of 

is food, as occaſion requires. Af- 
ter his uſual ſcowrings, he ſhould 
have exerciſes, and maſhes of fweet 
malt, or bread and beans ; or wheat 
zd beans, mixed together, are to 


ſhould be often dreſſed, and ſuffered 


this may be eaſily managed by the 
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be his heſt food, and beans and oats 


his worſt. 


Some very great ſportſmen are for 
keeping their horſes ont at graſs all 
the buck bundiog ſeaſon, never tak- 
ing them up into the ſtable at all, 
but allowing them in the field as 
much oats with their graſs as they 
will eat. The horſe may be thus 
rid three days in the week for the 
whole ſeaſon, and never damaged 
* it, nor ever ſhewing any marks 
of harm afterwards. T4 

The whole ſhape of a horſe, in- 
tended for a hunter, ' ſhould be this: 
the ears ſhould be ſmall, open, and 
pricked; or though they be lome- 
what long, yet if they ſtand up erect, 
and bold, like thoſe of a fox, it is a 
ſign of toughneſs or hardineſs. The 
forehead ſhould be long and broad, 
not flat; or, as it is uſually termed, * 
mare: faced, but riſing in the middle 
like that of an hare; the featlier 
ſhould be placed above the eye, the 
contrary being thought by ſome to 
threaten blindneſs. The eyes ſhould 
be full, large, and bright; the no- 
ſtrils not only large, but looking red 
and freſh within; for an open and 
freſh noſtril is always eſteemed a 
ſign of a good wind. The month 
ſhould be large, deep in the wicks, 
and hairy. Ahe wind- pipe ſhould 
be large, and appear ſtrait when he 
bridies his head: for if, on the con- 
trary, it bends like a bow on his 
bridling, it is not formed for a free 
paſſage of the breath. This defect 
in a horſe is expreſſed among the 
dealers by the phraſe cock - throppled. 
The head ſhould be ſo ſer on to the 
neck, that a ſpace may be felt be- 


tween the neck and the chine: 


when there is no ſuch ſpace, the 
horſe is ſaid to be bull-necked, and 
this is pot only a-blemiſh in the 
beauty of the horſe, but it alſo 'oe-" 
cahons his wind not to be ſo 't 
The creſt ſhould be ſtrong, 4 

and! 


HUN 
and well riſen; the neck ſhould be 
ſtrait and firm, not looſe and pliant; 
the breaſt ſhould be ſtrong and broad, 
the ribs round like a barrel, the fil- 
lets large, the buttocks rather oval 
than broad, the legs clean, flat, and 
ſtrait; and, finally, the mane and 
tail ought to be long and thin, not 
ſhort and buſhy, the laſt being 
counted a mark of dullneſs. When 
a hunter is thus choſen, and has 
been taught ſuch obedience, that he 
will readily anſwer to the rider's ſig- 
nals, both of the hridle and hand, 
the voice, the calf of the leg, and the 
fpurs ; that he knows. how to make 
his way forward, and has gained 
a true temper of mouth, and a right 
placing of his head, and has learn- 
ed to ſtop and to turn readily, if his 
age be Pufliciently advanced, he is 
ready for the ficld. It is a rule with 
all ſtaunch ſportſmen, that no horſe 
ſhould be uſed in hunting till he is 
full five years old; though ſome will 
hunt them at four; but the horſe at 
this time is not come up to his true 
ſtrength and courage, and will not 
only fail at very tough trials, but 
will be ſubject to ſtrains, and acci- 
dents of that kind, much more than 
if he were to be kept another year 
firſt, when his ſtrength would be 
more confirmed. 
When the hunter is five years old, 
he may be put to graſs from the 
middle of May till Bartholomew- 
tide; for the weather between theſe 
is ſo hot, that it will be very proper 
to are him from work. At Bar- 
tholomew-tide the ſtrength of the 
raſs beginning to be nipped by 
roſts and cold dews, ſo that it is apt 
to engender crudities in the horſe, 
he ſhould be taken up, while his 
coat is yet ſmooth and ſleek, and 
put into the ſtable. When he is firſt 
brought home, he ſhould--be put 
in ſome ſecure and ſpacious place, 
where he may evacuate his body by 
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degrees, and not be brought all at 
once to the warm keeping : the next 
night he may be ſtabled up. It is a 
general rule with many not to cloath 
and ſtable up their horſes, till two or 
three days after they are taken from 
graſs; and others, who put them in 
the ſtable after the firſt night, yet 
will not dreſs and cloath them till 
three or four days afterward ; but 
all this, except the keeping the horſe 
one day in a large and cool place, is 
ncedlels caution. ek 

There is a general practice among 
the grooms, in many places, of giy- 
ing their hunters wheat-ſtraw as ſoon 
as they take them, up from graſs, 
They ſay they do this to take up his 
belly: but there ſeems much reaſon 
to diſapprove of this. The chan 
is very violent, and the nature of the 
ſtraw ſo heating and drying, that 
there ſeems great reaſon to fear that 
the aſtringent nature of it would be 
prejudicial, more than 1s at firſt per- 
ceived. It is always found that the 
dung is hard after this food, and 
is voided with pain and difficulty, 
which is in general yery wrong for 
this ſort of horſe, It is better there- 
fore to aveid this ſtraw-feeding; 
and to depend upon moderate airing, 
warm cloathing, and good old hay, 
and old corn, than 4, cs recourſe 
to any thing of this kind. 

When the horſe has evacuated all 
his graſs, and has, been, properly 
ſhod, and the ſhoes have had time 
to ſettle to his feet, he may be rid- 
den abroad, and treated in the man- 
ner following : x 

The groom ought to viſit him ear- 
ly in the morning, at five o'clock in 
the long days, and at ſix in the ſhort 
ones; when he maſt clean out the 
ſtable, and feel the horſe's neck, 
flank, and belly, to find the ſtate 
of his health. If the flank feels 
ſoft and flabby, there is a neceſſity 
of good diet to harden it; 2 
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t exerciſe will occaſion ſwell- 
— * goutineſs in the heels. 
After this examination, a handful 
or two of good old oats, well ſifted, 
ſnould be given him: this will make 
him have more inclination to water, 


and will alſo make the water to ſit 


better on his ſtomach, than if he 
drank faſting. After this he is to 
be tied up and dreſſed. If in the 
doing of this he opens his mouth, 
as if he would bite, or attempts to 
kick at the perſon, it is a proof that 
the teeth el che currycomb are too 
ſharp, and muſt be filed blunter. 
If after this he continues the ſame 


tricks, it is through wantonneſs, 


and he ſhould be corrected for it 
with the whip. The intent of cur- 

ing being only to raiſe the dyſt, 
this is to be bruſhed off afterwards 
with a horſe-tail nailed to a handle, 
or any other light-bruſh ; then he 
is to be rubbed down with the bruſh, 
and duſted a ſecond time; he ſhould 
then be rubbed over with a wet hand, 
and all the looſe hairs, and whatever 
foulneſs there is, ſhould be picked 
off. When this is done, and he is 
wiped dry as at firſt, a large ſaddle- 
cloth is to be put on, reaching down 
to the ſpurring- place; then the ſad- 
dle is to be put on, and a cloth 
thrown over it that he may not take 
cold; then rub down his legs, and 
pick his feet with an iron picker, 
and let the mane and tail be combed 
with a wet mane-comb. Laſtly, it 
is a cuſtom to ſpurt ſome beer in his 
mouth juſt before the leading him 
out of the ſtable. He ſhould then 
be mounted, and walked a mile at 
leaſt to ſome running water, and 
there watered; but he muſt only be 
ſuffered to take about half his water 
at one drinking. bigs 10-31 
It is the cuſtom of many to gallop 
the horſe at a violent rate as ſoon as 
he comes out of the water; but this 
un extremely wrong for many rea- 


more. 
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ſons. It endangers the breaking a 
horſe's wind more than any other 
practice, and often has been the oc- 
caſion of burſting very good horſes. 
It uſes them alſo to the difagrecabte 
trick we find in many horſes, of 

running away as ſoon as ever the 
come out of the water: and with 
ſome it makes them averſe to drink- 
ing; fo that they will rather endure 
thirft, and hurt themſelves greatly 
by it, than bring on the violent ex- 
erciſe which they remember alwavs 
follows it. The better way is to 
walk him a little after he is out of 
the water, then put him to a gentle 
llop for a little while, and after 
this b him to the water again. 
This ſhould be done three or four 
times, till he will not drink any 
If there is a hilly place near 
the watering-place, it 1s always well 
to ride up to it; if otherwiſe, ary 
lace is to be choſen where there is 
ree air and fun. That the creature 
may enjoy the benefit of this, he is 
not to be galloped, but walked a- 
bout in this place an hour, and then 
taken home to the ſtable. The 
pleaſure the horſe himſelf takes in 
theſe airings, when well managed, 
is very evident; for he will gape, 
yawn, and ſhrug 15 his body; and 
in theſe, whenever he will ſtand fill 
to ſtale, dung, or liſten to any noiſe, 
he is not to be hindered from it, 
but encouraged in every thing of this 


kind. | | 


The advantages of theſe airinzs 
are very evident; they purity the 
blood, teach the creature how to 
make his breathing agree with the 
reſt of the motions of his body, and 
give him an appetite to his food, 
which hunters and racers, that are 
kept ſtalled up, are otherwiſe very 
apt to loſe. On returning from air- 
ing, the litter in the ſtable ſhould be 
freſh, and by ftirring this, and wbiit- 
ling, he will be brought to ſtale. 

| Then 


a0 

Then he is to be led to the ftall, give him enough, but. nat to clo 
and. tied up umd again carefully elf wöch.“ n zan at 
rubbed down i then he ſhould- be If the horſe gets fleſh 466 Faſt on 
covered with à line gloth nent huis this home-feedingy he is not to be 
body, and à canvas one over that, ſtinted to prevent it, bpt only his 
made to fit him, and reachi down exerciſe increaſed {thi will take 
to his legs! This, as che duke of dow his fleſh, aud at The ſame tine 
| N obſerves, is à cuſtom give him ſtrength and wind. After 
which we learnt of the Turks, who” the feeding in the morning is oye, 
are of all people the moſt nice and the ſtable is to be ſhut up, only. 
careful of their horſes. - Over this leaving him a little hay oh his litter, 
covering there ſhould be put a body- He need be no more looked at til 
cloth of fix or eight ps; this one o'clock, and then only rubbgd 
kecps his belly in — and does down, and left again to the time of 
not hurt him. This c — It” his evening watering, which is four 
be ſufficient * while the weather is o'dock in the ſummſer, and three in 
not very * but in ſevere ſea- the winter. When he has been 
ſons, When the hair begins to riſe | watered, he muſt be kept out an 
and ſtart in the uncovered parts, a hour or two, or more if neceſſary, 
woollen cloth is to be added, and and then taken home and rubbed 23 
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this will always prove fully. fuffi- after the morning watering. Then 
cient. J ee 4; he is to have a feed of Rin at ſix 


© Differenthorſcs, and different ſea- o'clock, and another” at nine at 
ſons, make variety in the degree of night; and being then cleaned, and 


cloathing neceſſary z but there al- 
ways 1s an obvious rule to point 
out the neceſſary changes, the rough- 
neſs of the coat being a mark of the 
want oÞ eleathing, and the ſmooth- 
neſs of it a proot that the cloathing 
is ſufficient, Therefore if at any 
time the hair is found to ſtart, it is 


direction for one 
manner he is to he 


his litter put in order, and hay 
enough left for the night, he is to 
be left till morning. This is the 
reated every diy 
for a fortnight, at the end of which 
time, his fle will be ſo hardened, 
his wind fo improved, and his mouth 


a notice that ſome farther cloathing 4 quickened, and his gallop brought 
is to be added. to ſo good a ſtroke, that he will be 
If the horſe ſweats much in the fit to be put to moderate hunting, 
night, it is a ſign that he is over During the time that he is uſed i» 
fed, and wants exerciſe ; this there- hunting, he muſt be ordered on his 
fore: is eafily-remedied.* An hour days of reſt exactly às is directel 
or more after the horſe is come in for the fortnight when he is in pre- 
from his airing, the groom ſhould paration; but as his exerciſe is nov 
ive him a'wilp of elean hay, mak- greatly increaſed, he muſt be allov- 
ing him eat it out of his hand; after ed x more . 4 257 tmixing 
this let che manger be well cleaned ſome old ſplit FRO ry feeding 
out, and a quartern of oats, elean Vich fig rn 
ſifted, ve given him. If he eats up And tif this is nbt found to de 
this with ah appetite, he ſhould have fſufficient, the followiſig bread mult 
more given him; but if he is flow de given + Let two pecks of old 
and indifferent about it, he muſt beans; and one peck of wheat, bt 
have ud more. The buſineſs is to round together, and made ifito 1h 
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zudifferently fine meal; then knead 
it into dough with fome warm wa- 
ter, and a good quantity of yeſt; 
let it lie a time that it may riſe and 


he lighter ; then make it into loaves 


+. 


hen it is taken out of the oven, it 


o be chipped off, and the crumb 
piven him as food. When this is 
eady, he ſhould have ſome of it at 


eaſt once in the day; but it is not 

o be made the only food, but ſome 

eeds are to be of oats alone, ſome 

, F oats and this bread, and ſome 

, f oats and beans mixed together, 

& he making a variety in this man- 

g r being the beſt of all methods of 

0 ceping up the appetite, which is 
ten apt to fail. 

f 

to 

he 

is 

1 

ch 

d, 

th 

yht 

be 
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nf ARDON, a hard, callous ſwell- 

| ing, growing on the outſide of a 

w" rſe's ham. It commonly proceeds 


be and kicks of other horſes, 
t frequently happens to managed 
„ by Gone tim on. their 
unches. It is at firſt ſcarcely diſ- 
ible, but in time cauſes the horſe 


halt, and in fu 

„and ws ſo painful as to 
1 ze him Hhe ws hore beco 
WF" bellied. It fhould be fi 
ue with coolers and repellers. 
If he the tumour well with hot vine- 


three or four times a day, and, 


ſwell, which will make tlie bread . 
of a peck each; and let it be baked, 
n a flow oven that it may be tho- 
oughly done without being burnt; 


uſt be ſet bottom upwards to cool; 
hen it is one day old, the cruſt is 


of 


Bart 


PETE. 
HEM... 
The day before the harſe ĩs to hum 
he muſt have no beans, ſe they 
are hard of digeſtion, but only ſome 
oats wich this bread z or if he will 
be brought to eat the bread alone, 
that will be beſt of all. His evening 
feed ſhould, on this day, be ſome- 
what earlier than uſuab; and after 
this he is only to have a wiſp of hay 
out 1 — hand till he re- 
turn from hunting. Sportſman's Dit?, 
apud Chambers's SupMl. F 
If the reader would deſire to be 
more particularly informed concern- 
ing the further treatment, breetling, 


Sc. of hunting and race horſes, 


he is requeſted to conſult the Sportſ 
man's Dictianary, under the arti 


 HunTING-HoRSE, where that 


ſubje& is copioully treated of; this 
much being deemed by us all that 
can be expe in this place. See 
alſo the article MATCH in this Dic- 
tionary. NA e 
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ounce of ail of vitriol muy be put to 

a quart of vinegar} or half an ounce 

white vitriol diſſolved in a little 

water, and added to the ſame quan- 

tity. If the ſwelling. continues hard 
and, inſenſible, the beſt; way is to 
bliſter or fire: but mild bliſters a- 

n Gibſon ant 
"wigs | oh po 0D = 


- JARRETIER,, in the "TY 
an obſolete French word, ſigni FT, 
2 horſe whoſe houghs are too cloſe 
together, which is now expreſſeil in 

M French 


N 
French by crochu . 
hovked. Crutllet. © © Nen 
© JAUNDICE, or YELLOws,, in 
' horſes, See the article YELLOWS. 
© JAW-BONES of a horſe ſhould 
be narrow and lean, but the diſtance 
between them and the throat large 
and hollow, that he may the better 
place his head. If the jaw- bone be 
too ſquare, that is, if there be too 
great a diſtance between the eye and 
that part of it which touches his 
neck, it is not only ugly and un- 
ſeemly, but even hinders him from 
placing his head; and if there be 
| but too little diſtance betwixt the 
jaw- bones, then, as ſoon as you 
pull the bridle to bring his head into 
its moſt becoming re, the bone, 
meeting his neck, will hinder him, 
eſpecially if he have a ſhort and thick 
neck together with that imperfection. 
Solleyſel} 1 
 _Jaw-KNOTTED, a term for the 
jaws of a horſe that have inflated 
.ernels. In this cafe, do not let the 
farrier cut them out with a pair of red- 
hot ſeiſſars, (as ſome of them do) but 
diſſolve them with two or three, or 


more, turnep poultices. Burdon. 
The berics throat ought to be 
kept warm with clothes, till the 
ſwelling is either diſſolved, or come 
to a head; if the latter, any com- 
mon farrier may open the tumour 
with a ſharp penknife, and when 
the matter has a free diſcharge, the 
wound will eafily heal by the uſe of 
the horſe ointment applied warm. 
Bracken's Remarks on Burdon's 

* Pocket-Farrier. 

* |  JAW-8$ET, See the article Cox- 

VULSIONS» | | 
-- IMPERFECTIONS, | or Dr- 
ECTS #t 
DerFECTs. 
.IMPOSTHUME...- See the arti- 

cle TUMOUR. © i 
INN, in the manage, fi 
inſide, within, as out does the outſide, 


2 


* 


; 
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crooked or 


the outer-leg ; Sc. 
of ſpeaking relates to ſeveral thing, 


. See the article 
+. when the horſe is in his natural 


ifies the 


INS 
without: thus we fay; dhe inner. 
heel, the outer-heel; the inner- leg 
This manner 


according as the horſe works to the 
right or left upon volts; or as þ; 
works along by a wall, hedge, 6 
ſome ſuch Ning : thus it ſerves u 
diſtinguiſh on what hand or why 
fide the *orſeman is to give the a 
to a horſe upon manage. For alon 
57 a wall, the outer-leg is the leg 
of a fide with the wall, and the 6 
ther leg is the in-leg. And upa 
volts, if a horſe works to the right 
the right heel is the inner- heel; th 
right leg, the inner- leg; ſo that hy 
conſequence the left heel and k 
leg muſt be the outſide heel and le, 
Now the down-right contrary ul 
happen, if the horſe works to th 
left. But the riding-maſters nos. 
a-days, to be the better underſtood 
uſe the terms, right and left: thy 
they will ſay, aſſiſt the horſe with 
right heel, with the right leg, taking 
the ſituation of the feels and ley 
with reſpe& to the volt. See the 
ticles ENLARGE, GALLOP-FAL$, 
and LARGE. a 
The bead In. The hauncbes | 
See the article Heap. 
| Te a horſe IN, is an expreſia 
that ſignifies to feed and dreſs hm 
by 1 him right upon the han 
and the heels. Guillet. 
INFLAMMATION "of the 0 
of a 872 See the article EI. 
INS TEP is the part of the lin 
leg of a horſe that correſponds toÞ 
ſhank in the fore-leg, extend 
from the ham to the paſtern j 


It ſhould be big, flat, and 1 
line perpendicular to the gro 
ſture of ſtanding; ſo that, when" 
inſteps do not fand erpendicul 
it is a ſign of weakneſs either n 
reins, or hinder quarters. Sol 


INT 


INTERFERE, or Cur, to 
knock or rub one heel again an- 
other in going, as horſes ſometimes 


do, 7% ©} | my 

There are four accidents which 
cauſe a horſe to interfere. 

1. Wearineſs. 2. Weakneſs in 
his reins. .3- Not knowing how to 
go. 4. His not being accuſtomed 
to travel. To which may be added, 
his being badly or too old ſhod. 

It happens more frequently behind 
than before, and is eaſily helped by 
ſhoeing, eſpecially if the horſe be 

oung. It is ſoon diſcovered, by the 
Nis being cut on the inſide of the 
paſtern- joints, and many times gall- 
ed to the very bone, ſo that the horſe 
often halts with it, and has his paſ- 
tern-joints ſwelled. To redreſs this 
grievance, 1. If a horſe cut through 
wearineſs, there is no better remedy 
than giving him reſt, and feeding 
him well. 2. If he cut before, take 
off his two fore-ſhoes, take down the 
out-quarter of each foot very much, 
and place the inner edge of the ſhoe, 
ſo as it may exactly follow the com- 
paſs of his foot, without it's any 
ways exceeding towards the heel ; 
then cut the ſpunges equal with the 
heel, and rivet the nails ſo nicely 
into the horn that they may not at 
all appear above it, or elſe burn the 
orn with the point of a red-hot iron, 
little below the hole of each nail; 
hich dope, beat down and rivet 
hem in thoſe holes. If after this 


ye. 
1 ethod of ſhoeing he ſtill continue 
ie cut himſelf, you are to thicken 


e inner quarters and ſpunges of his 
hoes, ſo as they may double the thick 


t thoſe on the outſide, and always 
ad re down his out-quarters even, 
cron molt to the quick, without in the 
ral alt touching thoſe on the inſide; 
chen! ut ever be ſure to rivet the nails 


ry juitly and cloſe. + 
3- If the horſe cut behind, un- 
de him, and pare down his out- 


10 U 
quarters, even almoſt to the quick; 
give his ſhoes calkins 9 tu 
nſide, and ſuch a turn as may make 
them abſolutely follow the compaſs 
and ſhape of his foot, without ex- 
ceeding it, eſpecially in the inner 
quarters; and, above all, rivet the 
nails exactly; for one ſingle rivet 
may cauſe a great diſorder. 
4. If notwithſtanding all theſe 
recautions, your horſe does not for- 
ar cutting, you muſt, beſides what 
has been 1 ordered, take care 
that no nails at all be drove upon 
the inſide; but only make a beak at 
the toe, to keep the ſhoe firm in its 
place ; ſo that, continuing this me- 
thod for ſome time, the horſe will 
learn to walk, and no longer inter- 
fere, though he were afterwards ſhod 
in the uſual manner, 

5. To prevent this diſorder, ſome 
fix little boots of leather or of an old 
hat about the paſtern-joints, which 
are made narrower at top than bot- 
tom, and therefore only faſtened at 
top. 6. Others wrap about He 

ern-joint a piece of ſheep - 
wich the walls fide next to the 


horſe; and when it is worn out, ap- 


ply a new one. 8 
JOCKEY, one that trims up 
horſes, and rides about with horſes 
for ſale. 
Short-JOINTED. See SHORT - 
JOINTED. 3 
JOURNEY. Here it may not 
be amiſs to inſert certain particular 
directions for preſerving a horſe 
ſound upon a journey. WT 
1. See that his ſhoes be not too 
ſtraight, or preſs his feet; but be 
exactly ſhaped and let him be ſhod 
ſome days before you begin a jour- 
ney. that they may ſettle on his 
eet. 18 7 
2. Take care that he is provided 
with a proper bit, by no means. too 
heavy, which may incline him to 
carry low, or to reſt upon the hand, 
2 when 
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when he grows weary. The mouth 
of the bit ſhould xeſt upon his bars, 
about half a finger's. breadth from his 
tuſnes; the curb ſhould reſt in the 
hollow. of his beard,-a little above 
the chin; and if it gall him, you 
muſt defend the place with a piece 
of buff or other ſoft leather. 

3. Take care that the ſaddle does 
not reſt upon his withers, reins, or 
back- bone; and that one part of it 
does, not preſs. his back more than 
another, ARE 

4. Some riders gall a horſe's ſide 
helow the ſaddle with their ſtirrup- 
leathers, eſpecially if he be Jean: 
to hinder it, you ſhould fix a lea- 
ther ſtrap between the points of the 
fore and hind bows of the ſaddle, 
and make the ſtirrup- leather pals o- 
yer them, | 

5. Having obſerved theſe precau- 
tions, begin your journey with ſhort 
marches, eſpecially if your horſe has 
not been exerciſed for a long time: 
ſuffer him io piſs as often as you 

nd him inclined, and not only ſo, 
but invite him to it; but do not ex- 
cite your mares, to ſtale, becauſe 
their vigour will be thereby dimi- 


Rines, ; 
6. It is alſo adviſable to ride very 
ſoftly, for a quarter or half an hour 
before you arrive, at the inn, that, 
the Rocks not. being too warm, nor 
out of breath, when put into the 
ſtable, you may unbridle him; but 
if your buſineſs obliges you to put 
on ſharply, you muſt then (the wea- 
ther being warm) let him be walked 
in a man's hand, that he may cool 
d s ; otherwiſe, if it be very 


y degree 
r him be covered with cloths, IT 


and walked up and down in ſome 


place free from wind; but in caſe 


ou haye not the conveniency of a 
Thcltered walk, ſtable him forth- 


with, and Jet his whole body be rub- 
bed and dried with ſtraw. 7. A 
though ſome” people will have their 


— « 
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horſe's legs rubbed down with ſtraw, 
as ſoon as they. are brought into the 
ſtable, thinking to ſupple them by 
that means; yet it is one of the great. 
eſt errors that can be committed, and 
produces no other effects than to draw 
down into the: legs thoſe humour 
that are always ſtirred up by the fa. 
tigue of the journey: not that the 
rubbing of horſes legs is to be dif. 
allowed; on the contrary, we high. 
ly approve of it, only would not have 
it done at their firſt arrival, but wit 
they are perfectly cooled. 
8. Being come to your inn, as 
ſoon as your horſe is partly dric, 
and ceaſes to beat in the flanks, let 
him be unbridled, his bit waſbed, 
cleanſed, and wiped, and let him ex 
his hay at pleaſure. | ,, 
9. The duſt and ſand will ſome- 
times ſo dry the tongues and mouth 
of horſes, that they lofe their appe- 
tites; in ſuch caſe, give them bra 
well moiſtened with water, to cod 
and, refreſh their mouths; or wal 
their mouths and tongues with a wit 
ſponge, to oblige them to eat. 
10. The foregeing directions ar 

to be obſerved after moderate riding; 
but, if you have rid exceſſive hard 
unſaddle your horſe, and ſcrap? d 
the freat with a ſweating-Knife, u 
ſcraper, holding it with both handy 
and going always with the bau; 
then rub his head and ears with? 
large hair-cloth ; wipe. him alſo be 
tween the fore-legs and bind: leg 
in the mean while, his body ſhoud 
be rubbed all over with firaw, << 
cially under his belly and beneath ur 
ſaddle, till he be thoroughly dg 
hat done, ſet on the ſaddle 2g; 
cover him; and, if you have 2 vwaÞ 
place, let him be gently led up ate 
down in it for a quarter of an hw 
ut if not, let him dry where . 
ds. r 
11. When horſes are arrived 8 
an inn, a man ſhould, before te 


oo 


o u 


are unbridled, lift up their feet, to 
ſee whether they want any of their 
ſhoes, or if thoſe they have do not 
re upon their ſoles; afterwards he 
mould pick and clear them of the 
earth aud gravel which may be got 
betwixt their ſhoes and ſoles. 

12. If you water them abroad, 
upon their return from the river, 
cauſe their feet to be ſtopped with 
cow-dung, which will eaje the pain 
therein; and if it be in the evening, 
let the dung continue in their feet 
all night, to keep them ſoft and in 
good condition; but if your horſe 
Love brittle feet, it will be requiſite 
to ane int the fore-feet, at the on- 
ſetting of the hoofs, with butter, 
oil, or hog's-greaſe, before you wa- 
ter him in the morning, and in dry 
weather, they ſhould be alſo greaſed 
at noon. 

13. Many horſes, as ſoon as un- 


a bridled, inſtead of eating lay them- 

— telves down to reſt, by reaſon of the 

r wreat pain they have in their feet; ſo | 
al 


that a man is apt to think them fick ; 
but if he look to their eyes, he will 
lee they are lively and good; and if 
he offer them meat as they are ly- 
ing, they will eat it very willingly; 
vet if he handle their feet, he will 
find them extremely hot, which diſ- 
covers their ſuffering in that part. 
You muſt therefore fee if thei. thoes 
do not reſt upon their ſoles, which 
1 ſomewhat difficult to be certainly 
known, without un{hgeing them; 
but it you take off their ſhoes, then 
look to the infide of them, and you 
may perectve that thoſt parts which 
reit upon the ſoles, are more ſmooth 


ech and ſuining: than the others: in this 
Can ce you are to pare their feet in thoſe 
vo oerts, ant fix on their ſhoes again, 

4 anointing the hoofs, and m4 

1 the ſoles, with ſcalding hot black 
le pitch or tar. | | 


In order to preſerye horſes after 
rave}, take thele few uſeful inftrus- 


may 


TOU 

tions. When you. are arrived from 
a journey, immediately draw the 
two heel - nails of the fore- feet, and 
if it be a large ſhoe, then four: two 
or three days after, you gay blood 
him in the neck, and feed him for 
ten or twelve days only with wet 
bran, without giving him any oats; 
but keep him well littered. 

The reaſon why you are to draw 
the heel-nails, is becauſe the heels 
are apt to ſwell ; and if they are not 
thus eaſed, the ſhoes would preſs 
and ſtreighten them too much: it is 
alſo adviſable to ſtop them with cow- 
dung for a while, but do not take 
the ſhoes off, nor pare the feet, be- 
cauſe the humours are drawn down 
by that mens. 

2. The following bath will be 
very. ferviceable for preſerving your 
horſe's legs; Take the dung of a 
cow or ox, and make it thin with 
vinegar, ſo as to be but of the con- 
ſiſtence of thick broth; and, having 
added a handful of ſmall falt, rub 
his fore-legs from the knees, and 
the hind-legs from the gambrels, 
chafing them well with and againit 
the hair, that the remedy may {mk 
in and ſtiek to thoſe parts, that they 

be all — over wich its 
Thus leave the horſe till morning. 
not wetting his legs, but giving him 
his water that evening in a pail : 
next morning lead him to the river, 
or waſh his legs in well- water, which 
is very good, and will keep them 
from Wolln g 

3. Thoſe perſons, whe, to reco- 
ver their horſes feet, make a hole 
in them, which they fill with moiſt» 
ened cow-dung, ant keep it in their 
forc - feet during the ſpace of 4 
month, do very ill, becauſe, though 
the continual moiſture that itfues 
from the dung occaſions the grow», 
ing of the hoof, yet it dries and 
ſhrinks it ſo Rey when out of 
that place, that ze ſp its and breaks 
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like glaſs, and the foot immediately 
ſtraightens. 
For it is certain that cow - dung 
(contrary to the opinion of many 
ople) ſpoils a horſe's hoof ; it does 
indeed moiften the ſole, but dries 
up the hoof, which is of a different 
nature from it. oor 
In order therefore to recover 2 


„ 


IVE 
horſe's feet, inſtead of cow-dung, 
fill a hole with blue wet clay, and 
make him keep his fore-feet in it 
for a month. Soltey/ell. 

For farther information on this 
head, ſee the article TRAVELLIINc: 
HORSE. „ 

IVES, or Vives. Ste the arti 
cle VIVES. 5 
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EKNELS: under the caul of a 
horſe come by heats and colds, 

and bring the glanders. See the 
articles GLAND, GLANDERS, and 

JAW-KNOT TRD. 

There are alſo ſometimes certain 
looſe and moving kernels between 
the two jaw - bones, which, if a horſe 
be young, ſhew that he has not yet 
caſt his gourme or ſtrangle; or, at 
leaſt, that he has caſt it but im- 
perfectly. But if he be more aged, 
though he have a pretty number of 
them, (provided they be no bigger 
than pens) they are of no great con- 
ſequence, becauſe exerciſe and ſweat- 
ing will diſcuſs them in a ſhort time. 
If there be a fixed kernel, painful, 
and faſtened to the jaw-bones, it is 
almoft always a fign of the glanders, 
eſpecially if the horſe be paſt ſeven 

years of 7,0 | Soy e "Fs 
KIBED - HEELS, or Murzs, 
are chinks and ſores on the inſide of 
the hind-paſterns, and in the heels ; 
and are cauſed from travelling in 
deep fandy lanes, or from a natural 
gourdineſs of the leg: but moſtly 
or want of care in waſhing and 


keeping them clean after exerciſe, 


K ID 


This is ſo painful a diſorder that it 
will cauſe a horſe to loſe his a petite, 
and go exceeding lame and 1 for 
ſome time after ſetting out. The 
cure is the ſame with that for the 
greaſe; only, if the ſores be dry, it 
is beſt to keep the heels ſoftened and 
ſupple with currier's dubbing made 
of oil and tallow ; for this will ker 
the hide from cracking, and preſerve 
it as well as it does leather; and 
it is the only thing to hinder the 
ſcratches, by uſing it often before 
exerciſe, and waſhing the heels with 
warm water, when the horſe comes 
in. Bracken's Art of Farriery. Se 
the article GREASE, . 
KICKER againft the ſpurs, in the 
manage. See the article Raum. 


GUE. | . 

KIDNEYS of a horſe are two in 
number, viz. right, and left. Th 
right lies under the liver, and the 
left under the ſpleen, ſo that it l 
ſeated a little higher than the other! 


they are both placed in the cavity d 


the loins, upon the two lowermol 
ribs. Their uſe is to ſeparate tit 
urine, which is of great importance 
tp the health and preſervation 4 


horſes; 


KID 
horſes ; they being liable to many 
-in from faulty Kidneys, or have at 


rn 


fected. Ihe tight kidney of a horſe 


4 


the lower. Each kidney has a ſmall 


vis or baſon, into which the urine 
dittills from the glandules, on all 
ſides, From thi pelvis of each de- 
ſcends a pipe or ureter, which con- 
vcys the urine from the kidneys to 
the bladder. See BLADDER. Gib- 
ſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

Diſeaſes of the K1DNEYS. Horſes 
receive hurts in the kidneys ſeveral 
ways: ſometimes by drawing great 
loads in heavy grounds; ſometimes 
by carrying too great weight upon 
their backs, eſpecially when it preſſes 
upon their loins; and, above all, 
when theſe burdens are continued 
ſo long upon them, till they grow 
tant and weak: for then they are 
molt apt to be injured : continued 
hard riding, without giving a horſe 
time to ſtale, often hurts the kid- 
neys; going into ſtrong exerciſe, 
when a horſe is fat and full of blood, 
and otherwiſe unprepared for it. 
Sometimes external injuries on 'the 
loins will alſo affe& the kidneys, 
by inflaming them firſt : and this 
ay be followed with impoſthumes 
and ulcers. And laftly, colds and 
other accidents will affect the kid- 
neys, where there is a natural weak- 
nels in thoſe parts, | 2908 
burt, or affected, are a weaknels 
of the back and loins; difficulty 


tite, and deadneſs in the eyes; the 
urine is thick, foul, and ſometimes 
bloody, efpecially after a' violent 
Erain, A horſe diſeaſed in his kid 


veys can ſeldom back, that is, move 


diſeaſes, which either take their ori- 


is ſomewhat” riangular, the left, - 
oral; the upper part larger than 
cavity in the middle, called its pel- 


the more ſo, if a fever 
ficulty of ſtaling; for then we may 


The ſigns of the kidneys being 


of ſtaling, faintneſs, loſs of appe- 


K 1 P. 
ſtraight backwards, without pain, 


which 1s viſible as often as he is put 
to the trial: the ſame thing is ob- 
ſeaſt ſuch ſymptoms as plainly ſhew” 
the kidneys to be more or leſs af 


ſervable indeed in horſes-whoſe backs 


have been wrung and wrenched, but 
with this differente, that in the lat - 
ter caſt there is ſeldom any defect or 


alteration in the urine, except it is 
wy, coloured. it | 


leeding 1s the pri remedy in- 


this caſe, and that plentifully, in. 


order to prevent inflammation ; and 
rattends a dif- 


ſuſpe the kidneys already inflamed. 
A rowel in the belly has bot found 
uleful, and the following balls may 
be given twice or thrice a day, with 
a pint of marſhmallow decoction, 
m which half an ounce of gum ara- 
bic is diſſolved, with an ounce of 
honey. Take Lucatellus's bal- 
fam, one ounce; ſepermacceti, fix 
* drams; ſal prunellæ, half an 
© ounce. Mix into a ball with ho- 
ney; and, if the urme is bloody, 
add half an ounce of Japan earth.“ 
Should the fever continue, bleed 
largely; give emollient glyſters, and 
the following drink, till it abates 4 
© Take of baum, fage, and cha- 
© momile flowers, each an handful: 


ſettlement. 
pivi, or Straſhourgh+turpentane, 
and Venice-ſoap, of each ohe 
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ounce; mitre, ü drama zu mmh 
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Aras, make into 

& 4 d 1 5 5 AY waſh 4 

* dev, By rae de. de- 
Us cotton,” B 1852 method. ſhould 

— prove Auer sul, and the urine 

things turbzd o coffee · co- 

| Tore or feti 1155 2rſe Joſing his 

its 404 9 if a (ure 


x; 
ulceration. in, the Maney, inch 


F the above re edies do not ſoon re- 
movo, you may depend on it the horſe 
will go into 4 conſumption, and is 


incurable, | Cihſen an Bartiet. 
Othe URS, that ariſe from de- 
2.1 the Eid neys, art a ſuppreſ- 
ion of urine, A 7 7 ſtaling of 
blood, and a diahetes; each of which 
are treated of under, their reſpective 
names. | 
KNEE of... a borſe is the joint of 
the fore-quarters, that jains the ſore 
thigh to the ſhank. 
Horle ſhould be flat, and large, with- 


ort any ſwelling or roundneſs upon 
the 6p of it. 3 ell. 
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AME, it in the manage, is uſed 
in Need raſes of that art; 


28 as lams 975 an car is ſaid of a horſe, 

de halts upon à walk or a trot, 
eeps time 10 tis halting, with 

e ce dot of his bead; for all 


57 horſes, do not keep time after 
off the thin bane that lies under the 


that rate. 
Lame of af bridb, is Tikewife 

uſt by way of railery'to Ggnify 

tlie fame Wo 
Re + 


Arie be, 


Sc. 


he knee of a 


.- which is proper far moſt ſores in the 
* articles | 8 


excreſcence in 


K NO 


For ſtrains in the knee, fre the ax. 
5 . zuvor i 
N EES bro aptain Bunde 
in bis Pocket- Farrier, adviſes us t 
mind a horſc's knees: are nbt broken, 
When we want to buy z Which r 
a Very good caution, and what al 


people are or ought to bet aware of 
oken knees are cured by rubbirg 


them with the following Bega 
Take two ounces of Flanders ai 
«© of bays, half an ounce of honey, 
© two drams of Venice turpentine, 
© and three drams of quick(ilyer, 
Mix the quickſilver with the Venice 
turpentine exceeding well, by fir. 
ring it about a quarter of an hour; 
then add the oil and. honey, Which 

uld alſo be mixed well before it 
13 uſed; and anoint the horſe's knees 
with it morning and evening, Brac. 
en's Pocket-Farrier, 

KNOTTED between the. jaws, 
See the article Jaw-KNnaTTED. 


LAM, 


the roof of a horſe's So which 
is ſometimes ſo luxuriant, that it 
grows above the teeth, and hinders 
his feeding. The cure conſiſts in 
lightly cauterizing the fleſh with 3 
hot iron, taking care- that it does 
not penetrate too o deep; ſo as to ſcale 


upper bars: the part may be an- 
a with burnt alam. and honey, 


mouth, 
| This operation is by. * thought 
to be n unneceſſary; it * 
as - 


LAX 

2 general obſervation with them, 
that all young horſes have their 
mouths more or leſs full of what are 
called lampas; and that ſometimes 
they riſe higher than the fore · teetſi: 
but they farther obſerve in propor- 
tion as à horſe grows older, the roof 
flattens of itſelf, and the teeth then 
appear to riſe. We are obliged to 
the ingenious M. La Fnſſe for this re- 
mark; and hope it will be the means 
of aboliſhing this cruel and unne- 
cellary operation. Bartlet's Far- 
LARGE, in the manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to go large or wide, 
when he gains or takes in more 


2 
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th ground in going wider from the 
it center of the volt, and deſeribing a 
ty greater circumference. To make a 
be horſe go large, you muſt give him 


the aid of your inner-heel. See Ex- 
LARGE. Griilleti 22 
LASSITU DE, or WRARINESsS, 
in a horſe, may proceed either from 
heat or cold, either when he has a 
retention of urine, has drank after 
deing heated, or has been put to his 
utmoſt ſpeed at once, after long 
reſt ; the remedy for this laſt is reſt. 
But if the Jaſſitude proceeds from 
cold, or be in cold weather, make 
ule of fomentations, and anoint his 
lead and back-bone with ointment, 
in hot water, or Warm wine. If he 
has retained his urine, uſe the ſame 
medicines'; or rub his heat and 
reins with hot oil mixed with hog's 
greaſe, or hog's blood; and give it 
* to drink with wine. "Ruftte. 
it. Ron t Sido VO” 
LAX, or | SCOURING, in horſes, 
is a frequent difcharge of thin, 


fundament; and this is moltly with, 
though ſometimes without, excre- 


ways, attended with griping pains 


food, 


watery, mucous, phlegmy, frothy, 
fit, choleric, black matter, by the 


ments; and commonly, but not al- 


in the guts. If the cauſe of this 


LAX 
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moval of ſuch cauſe is the better half 
of the cure. Brackes.'s Art Far- 
It is ſometimes à nice matter to 
form a proper judgment, when to 
controul or encqurage a looſeneſs: 
but theſe general rules may be a di- 
rection. if a healthy, full horſe, 
on taking cold, ot vipon hard rid- 
ing, over-feeding, eating unwhole- 
ſome food, or with a flight fever, 
ſhould” have a moderate * purging, 
by no means think of ſtopping it, 
but rather 'enG&urage it with an o- 
po diet, and plenty of warm gruel : 
ut if it continues long with grip- 
ings, the mueus of the bowels com- 
ing away, and thie Horſe loſing his 
appetite and fleſh, ſt is then high 
time to give him proper medicines ; 
if he — great quantities of ſlime 
and greaſy matter, give him the 
following drench, and repeat it every 
other day, for three times : © Take 
© lenitive electuary, and cream of 
© tartar, of each five ounces; yel- 
© low rolſm finely powdered, one 
© ounce; and four ounces of ſweet 
© oil. Mix with a pint of water- 
© gruel.“ The following alterative 
ball alone has been found ſucceſsful 
for this purpoſe, when given twice 
a week, with” ſcalde bran, and 
warm el. Take ſyccotrine 
© aloes, half an ounce | pany 
© one ounce; make into a ball wit! 
© the juice of ſpaniſh-liqnorice diſ- 
<"ſoIved' in water, and a ſpoonful 
© of oil of amber. To this may be 
added two drams of myrth, and a 
dram of ſaffron, and (where it can, 


be afforded) half an ounce of rhu- 
barb. f MW. 1 bad 


rging is attended. 
with a fever, rhuharb ſhould firſt be 
given to the quantity of half an 
ounce, with an büfice and a half of 
lenitive electuàry: at night, after 


Wen the | pti 


the 


the working, 
more of diaſcordium, in a pint of 
red wine mulled with cinnamon; 
and repeat it every day; and the 
chubarb. ball once in — or three. 
But if the diſtemper increaſes, the 
horſe's flanks and belly look full and 
diſtended, and he appears griped 
and in pain, let this glyſter be given, 
and the quantity of diaſcordium in- 
creaſed to an ounce in his night 
drink : Take chamomile- flowers, 
© one handſul; pomegranate and 
balauſtines, of each an ounce; 
boil in two quarts of water to one; 
ſtrain off, and diſſolve in it two 
or three ounces of diaſcordium, 
and one of mithridate, to which 
may be added a pint of port wine; 
repeat it once a day.“ If the flux; 
continues violent, give an ounce of 
roach-alum, with an ounce and a 
half of bole twice a day; or diſſolve 
double. this quantity with two oun- 
ces of diaſcordium, and the cordial 
ball, in two quarts of hartſhorn 
drink; to which may be added a 
pint of port; and give the horſe 
three or four times a day a pint of 
this drink. For this purpole alſo 
a-ftrong decoction of oak- bark may 
be 'given, with either of the above 
remedies ; and to the ſame quantity 
even by itſelf it will be found on 
trial no inconſiderable remedy. 
When the diſcharge is attended 
with an acrid mucus or ſlime, the 
griping and pains are very ſevere 
the common lining of the bowels 
being waſhed away; in this caſe, 
the following glyiters ſhould fre- 
quently be injected warm: © Take 
© of tripe liquor, or thin ſtarch, two 
© quarts z- 01] of- olives, half a pint; 
© the yolks of ſix eggs well broke, 
© and two or three ounces of coarſe 
Some horſes - having 22 
weak ſtomachs and bowels throw 
out their aliment undigeſted; their 
Fig i 7 


« a 


give half an ounce or 


two or three times, and 


b FALSE. 


L E A 
dung 45 habitually ſoft, and of a, 
pale colour; they feed poorly, and 
get:no- fleſh 3 to remedy; this com- 
plaint, give the v purge 


n. the 
infuſion, to the -qu tity:of..a pint 
every morning. [rot + 
Take ſuccotrins logs, | fix 
© drams ; rhubarb powgderpcd, thre 
* . rams ; myrrh and ſaffron, each 
© a dram ; make it into a ball with 
© ſyrup of ginge. / 
Take zcdoary, gentian, win. 
© ter's-bark and orange-peel, of 
each two Ounces z:- Pomegranate. 
© bark, and balauſtine, pf cach an 
© ounce ; chamomile- flowers and 
« .centaury,. each a handful ; cinna- 
mon and cloves, each an ounce; 
© infuſe in a gallon of port, or ſtrong 
© beer. Gibſon, Bartlet, and Wood, 
For that kind of lax and ſcouring 
called bloody-flux, ſee the article 
BLooODY-FLUX. | 
LEAD, in the manage, is a term 
uſed to expreſs the part that begins 
any motion firſt. A horſe going in 
a ſtraight line always leads or cuts 
the way with his right foot. The 
duke of Newcaſtle was the firſt that 
ever made uſe of the term, and in- 
deed it is very expreſſive. S 
GaALLOP UNITED, and GALL9? 
Gantt: rn 
LEAF-EARED, -a term uſed 
for a horſe that has his. ears low, 
and not right placed, in which calc 
they are generally long and lalling; 
ſuch horſes are commonly very dui- 
able, yet the imperfection is vey 
unbecoming. SolleyſelIl. 
LEAF, in the manage, an il! 
of a ſtep and a leap, Ses the artic: 
STEP, Henk tn nn 
LEAPING-HoRs R, one thit 
works in the high manage, or ol 
that makes his leaps, with, order and 
obedience, between two pillats, up- 
on a ſtraight line, in volts, capi 
gles, balotades, or groupades. Ui 
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udes a gallop, a terra a terra, 
en — oy rh the number of 
leaps, becauſe" the horſe does not 
rife ſo very high in theſe. Each 
lap of the horſe ought not to gain 
or make; not above a foot and a 
half of ground forwards. þ 

LEEK:HEADS, or FI Ss. See 
the article Fi. 

LEGS of A4 _ ſhould have a 
due proportion 'of their length to 
that of the body : the fore-legs are 
ſubje& to many infirmities, as be- 
ing the parts that ſuffer moſt, and 
are alſo commonly the ſmalleſt and 


weakeſt. There are ſeveral marks 


of bad legs, that is, which are a- 
buſed and ſpoiled, viz. if they ap- 
pear altogether ſtrait, or as if they 
were all of one piece, A horſe is 
laid to be ſtrait upon his members, 
when from the knee to the fore-part 
of the coronet, the knees, ſhank, 
and coronet, deſcend in a ftrait or 
plumb-line, and that the —— 
joint appears more, or at leaſt as 
much advanced as the reſt of the 
leg ; fuch legs are like thoſe of a 
goat, making a horſe apt to ſtumble 
and fall; fo that in time the paſtern 
is thruſt quite forward out of its 
place, ſo that the horſe becomes 
lame, | 

2. Horſes which are ſtrait upon 
their members, - are - quite contrary 
to thoſe that are long-jointed ; that 
is, whoſe paſterns are ſo long and 
flexible, that the horſe in walkin 
almoſt touches the ground wit 
them. This is a greater imperfec- 
tion than the former, becauſe ſome 
remedy may be applied to them, but 
there can be none for this; beſides, 
it is a ſign of little or no ſtrength, 
and ſuch horſes are not fit for an 
fatigue or toil. DW 

3- Some horſes, though they be 
long-jointed, yet do not bend their 
paſterns in walking, being ſome- 
what long; yet if they be not too 


flexible, ſuch à horſe will gall 
and run with a great deal more eaſe; 
to his rider, than if he were ſhort-: 
jointed. So that theſe are the only 

orſes for perſons of quality, wha; 
have wherewithal:to ſeek after their 
own eaſe and pleaſure; and indeed 
theſe horſes may be compared to 


coaches with ſprings, which render 


them infinitely mare eaſy than thoſe 
without them. 

LEGs.mm a ſtrait line. This is an 
imperfection in a horſe, where his 
legs, from the knee to the coronet, 
appear in a ſtrait line as the horſe 
ſtands with them in their natural po- 
ſition. 

The remedy is ſhoeing ; in doing 


' which, the heels muſt be taken down 


almoſt to the quick, without hollow- 
ing the quarters; and if, when this 
has been done, the leg does not tall 
back enough, but that the horſe ſtill 
carries his paſtern- joint too far for- 
ward, then the ſhoe muſt be ſo made, 
as to go beyond or exceed the toe, 
about the breadth of half a finger ; 
and alſo it muſt be thicker in that 
than in any other part: and in the 
mean time, anoint the back ſinews 
of his legs with the ointment of 
Montpellier: and theſe things will 
reduce them to their proper poſition, 
Solleyſell. oy ; 
LEG, in the manage, the mem» 
ber that ſupports a horſe's body, and 
performs the motion when he goes. 
Of the four legs, the two before 
have ſeveral parts, each of which 
has a peculiar name: ſo that by the 
name of fore - leg, we commonly uns 
derſtand that part of the fore- quar : 
ters that extends from the hough to 
the paſtern- joint, and call it the 
ſhank ; the part that correſponds to 
this in the hind-quarters is called the 
inſtep. But in common diſcourſe 
we confound the fore, and the hind- 
uarters; and without any diſtince 
tion ſay the fore · legs of a der 1. 
e 
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The HBorſemam's legs are likewiſe 
of ſingular concern in the manage, 
for the action of theſe given ſeaſona- 
bly, and with judgment, conititutes 
one of the principal aids, which con- 
fiſts in approaching more or leſs 
with the calf of the leg to the horle's 
flank, and in bearing it more or lets 
off as there is oecaſion. This aid a 
horſeman ought to give very nieely, 
in order to animate a horſe : and it 
18 ſo much the finer, that it is hid- 
den and private: for in ſtretcking 
the ham hs makes the horſe dread 
the ſpur, and this fear has as much 
effect as the ſpur itſelf. See Alp. 
Cuillet. | 

LENGTH, in the manage. To 

fage a horſe upon his own length, 
13' to make him go round in two 
treads, at a walk or trot, upon a ſpot 
of ground ſo narrow, that the horle's 
haunches being in the center of 
the volt, his own length is about 
the ſemi-diameter of the volt, the 
horſe ſtill working behind the two 
heels, without putting out his croup, 
or going at laſt faſter or flower 
than at firſt. Guillet. 

LESSONS for” à horſe. When 
vour ' horſe will receive you to and 
from his back petitly, trot forward 
willidgly, and ſtand ſtill obediently, 
then for what purpoſe ſoever he is 
intended, theſe general leſſons may 
ſerve him. i s IN 

1. With a large ring, that is at 
leaſt fifty paces in circumference, la- 
bour him in ſome gravelly and ſan- 
dy place, whers his footſteps are diſ- 
cernible, and having trod it about 
three or four times on the right 
hand, reſt and cheriſh ;' afterwards 
changing the hand, do as muth on 
the left, then reſt and cheriſh; 
change again, and do as much on 
the right; ever obſerving, upon e- 
very ſtop, to make him retire and 
go back a ſtep or two: continue this 
till he trots his ring on what hand 
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you pleaſe, changing within it 
form ot the capital Narim 8; Far 
does it readily'and willingly : they 
teach him to gallop them'as he trot- 
ted them, and that alſo with trug 
foot, lofty carriage and brave rein, 
ever noting, when he allops to 
the right hand, to lead with his left 
fore- foot; und when he gal op: to 
the left-hiand, to lead with the right 
fore - fooot. e 
2. Stopping; for when ybu come 
to a place of ſtop, or would fy, 
by a ſudden drawing in of the bu 
dle- hand, ſomewhat hard ard fir2rp, 
make him ſtop cloſe, firm, and 
ſtrait in an even line; and if he ex 
in any thing, put him to it again, 
and leave not till you have made 
him underſtand his error, and a- 
mend it. v4 
3- Advancing, with which if you 
accompany the aforementioned ſtop 
a little from the ground, it will be 
more gallant, and may be done by 
laying the calves of your legs to his 
fides, and ſhaking the rod over him 
as he ſtops; and if he does not un- 
derſtand it at firſt, yet by continu- 
ance, and labourmg him therein, he 
will ſoon attain to it, eſpecially if 


you do not forget to cheriſſi him, 


when he ſhews the leaſt token of ap- 
prehending you. ox 
4. Retiring is another I>fon, zfter 
ſtopping, and advancing; and this 
motion muſt be both cheriſhied and 
increaſed, making it ſo familiar to 
him, that none may be more pe- 
fect; neither is he to retire in a con- 
fuſed manner, but with a  brart 
rein, a conſtant head, and a direct 
line; nor ſhonld he draw or ſweep 
his legs one after another, but tak 
them clean, nimbly, and eaſily, 3 

when he trots forward. | 
LETHARGY, or SLEEFP1%G 
EVIL. When a horſe falls into 1 
lethargy, or grows lethargic, he ge- 
nerally. refts his head with his mouth 
f 1 
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zu the manger, and his pole often 
"lined to, ane. fide 3. he, will her 
an inclinatig to cat, but generally 
falls aſleep, with his food in his 
mouth; and he frequently ſwallows 
it whole without chewing. Emol- 
lient glyſters, are nh neceſ- 
fary in FS caſe; and the following 
ball every morning faſting may be 
en for two or three weeks: Take 
aſta-feœtida, half an ounce; Ruſ- 
© {ja caſtor powdered, two drams; 
valerian root powdered, one qunce; 
make into a ball with honey and 
© gil of amber.“ After the uſe of 
theſe things, mild purges may 
oper ; and the bleeding mult not 
K in large quantities, unleſs the 
horſe be young and luſty. In old 
horſes, rowels and large evacuations 
are improper, but volatiles of all 
kinds are cf uſe, when they can be 
afforded. When the horſe is amend- 
ing, the following alterative purge 
may be repeated two or three times, 
as it op:rates very gently : Take 
ſuccotrine aloes, one ounce z myrrh, 
© half an ounce; aſſa-foetida, and 
© gum ammoniacum, of each two 
* drams ; ſaffron one dram ; make 
into a ball with any ſyrup.* ._ 
This diſtemper is to be cured Py 
theſe means, if the horſe is not old, 
and paſt, his vigour. It is a good 
ſign if he has a tolerable appetite and 
drinks freely without flobbering ; 
and if he hes down and riſes up care- 
fully, though it be but ſeldom. 
But if a lethargic horſe does not lie 
down, if he is altogether ſtupid and 
careleis, and takes no notice of any 
thing that comes near him, if he 
dungs and ſtales ſeldom, and even 
while he fleeps and doſes, it. is a 
bad ſign ; gy ne at the noſe a 
thick white matter, it relieve 
him ; but if a viſcid lock feat ſticks 
to his noſtrils like glue, which in- 
creaſing, turns to a profuſe running 


ot ropy rediſh and greenith mat- 
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ter, it is an infallible ſign of great 
decay of nature, and chat it will 
prove deadly. 3 

Sometimes horſes are ſeized with 
ſleepineſs, in very great colds, eſ- 
peclally thoſe colds. that have ſome 
degree of malignity in them: bur 
this ſymptom generally wears off as 
the diſtemper abates. 

It is uſual in lethargic diſtempers, 


and indeed all other diforders of the 


head, to open the ſkin of the fore- 
head, and to put a piece of ſome bul- 
bous root into the orifice ; and to 
cut ſeveral other iſſues in the neck, 
the break, the belly, and the thighs ; 
but theſe are often hurtful in le- 
thargics, eſpecially where the diſ- 
temper is attended with decay and 
weakneis, Gib/on and. Bartlet. . 
LIBERTY ofthe tongue, in the 
manage, is a void ſpace left in the 
middle of a pit, to.give place to the 
tongue of a horſe, made hy the bit's 
arching in the middle, and riſing 
towards the roof of tlie mouth. The 
bit, according to the various forms 
of the liberty, acquires different 
names: hence we ſay, à ſcatch- 
mouth, a Pignatelle, i. 4. with the 
liberty after .Pignatelle's faſliion, a 
cannon-mouth, with the liberty like 
a pigeon's neck. In forging the 
bit, care muſt be taken not to make 
the liberty too high, leſt it hurt, or 
at leaſt tickle the palate, and make 
the horſe carry low. Cuillet. Se 
the article BIT. n l 
LIGAMENT, in, anatomy. See 
the article AN ATOM NY. | 
LIGHT, in the. manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to be light that is a 
ſwift, nimble runner. We like- 
wile call a, borſe light that is well 
made, though be is neither ſwrtr 
nor active: for in tlus laſt expreſ- 
fon, we conſider only the ſnape and 


make of a horſe, without regard to 
his qualities. . dj, 


* 
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L1GHT upon the hand. A horſe is 
Faid to be ſuch that has a good tract- 
able mouth, and does not reſt too 
heavy upon the bit. A coach-horſe 
is ſad to be light when he ſtirs nim- 
bly and dreads the whip, or when 
he has a light trot. | 

LicHT Hand. See the article 
Hax D. Guillet. 
LIGHT-BELLIED horſe, one that 
has flat, narrow, and contracted 


ſides, which makes the flank turn 


up like that of a grey-hound. Guill. 
LiGHTEN, in tha manage. To 
ligliten a horſe, or make him light 
in the fore-hand, is to make him 
freer and lighter in the fore-hand 
than behind. If you would have 
your horſe light, you ought to find 
* always diſpoſed to a gallop, 
when you put him to a trot; and at- 
ter galloping ſome time, put him 
back to a trot again. Guillet. 

LIGS, or Gigs. See the article 
Gigs. | 
_ LIMBS of à horſe. Planted on 
the limbs. See PLANTED. 

For the defects of the limbs. Sce 
the article DerEcTs. b 
LINE AH à volt, in the manage. 
See VOLT. 

LINE of the banquet. See Bax- 
VET. 74 15 1 
LIPS F & hor/e, if they are thin 

and little, 8 - a good 

mouth, but the contrary, if they are 
large and thick. Solley/ell, _ 

A horſe is faid to arm or guard 

himſelf with his hips, when they are 

ſo thick, that they cover their bars, 
and keep off the preſſure of the curb, 
Guillet. CIS dg | 
LISTENING, in the manage; 
as vhen we .\ay a horle goes a 
uttening, pace. See the article 
ECOur E.. 
IIVER, in anatomy, is a glan- 
dular ſubſtance, and by far the 
largeſt that is to be met with in the 
animal body. It is of a dutky red 


* 


which lie under it; the upper 


LO O 
colour, and in ſome places a linie 
variegated or ſhaded. It is ſeated 
on the right ſide of . belly, im. 
med:ately under the Midriff. In z 
horſe, it is divided into four lobes, 
whereby it is preſerved from bein 
hurt by any violent motion. The 
right lobe is by far the largeſt, The 
outſide is convex, and its inſide con- 
cave or hollow, to make way for 
that portion of the ſtomach and gut 


is much thicker than the lower; and 
all its edges extremely fmooth, ſo that 
it can he no ways hurtful to the other 
viſcera. It is alſo ſecured by liga- 
ments, one from the midriff; a ſe- 
cond, or a portion of the ſame, from 
the breaſt-bone, by which means it 
can neither fall downwards nor ſide. 
ways; and the umbilical yein, 
whereby the foetus is nouriſhed, be- 
comes its ſuſpenſory or third liga- 
ment, ſo that it can neither puſh 


forwards in galloping or going 


down hill, nor preſs too hard upon 
the ſoft parts that lie under it. One 
uſe of the liver is to warm and com- 
fort the lower part of the ſtomach 
and other viſcera; and may in ſome 
meaſure contribute to aſſiſt digeſtion, 
though its chief uſe is for the ſe- 
cretion of the gall. Gibſon's Diſea- 
ſes of Horſes. See GALL. _ 
LOCKS, or ENTRAVONS, in the 
manage, are pieces of leather two 
fingers broad, turned round and 
ſtuffed on the inſide, to prevent 
their hurting the paſtern of a horte, 
round which they are clapped. Aa 
entrave is compoſed of two entr# 
vons, joined by an iron chain that 
is ſeven or eight inches long. Gu 
let. 10 
whoſe paſtern is ſlender and pliant 
Long-jointed horſes are wont to hate 
2 Solleyſell. ; 
LOOSENESS.” See the arte 
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LUN / 
Low. 7 carry low, in the 


Aage. See Carry. 
"LOYAL; in the manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to be loyal, that fregy 
bends all' his force in obeying and 
performing any manage he is put 
to; and does not defend himſelt, 
or reſiſt; notwithſtanding his being 
ill treated? Ff 
A loyal mouth is an excellent 


as we call mouths with a full reſt 
upon tlie hand. Guillet. | 
LUNATIC, or MooN-EYEs. 
See the article MooNn-EYEs. 
LUNETTE, in the manage, a 
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- half horſe-ſhoe, or ſuch a ſhoe as 
n wants the ſpunge, i. e. that part of 
t the branch which runs towards the 


quarters of the foot. 

LUNETTE is alſo the name of 
two ſmall pieces of felt, made round 
and hollow, to clap upon the eyes of 
a vicious horſe that is apt to bite, 
and ſtrike with his fore- feet; or that 
will not ſuffer his rider to mount 
him. Guillet. 

LUNGS, or Lic rs, in anato- 
my, conſiſt of two lobes that fill up 
the greateſt part of the cheſt; having 
the mediaſtinum between them. In 
ſome quadrupeds, each lobe is ſub- 
divided into ſeveral ſmall lobules, 
in the ſame manner as their livers, 
but not fo much in a horſe as in o- 
ther animals that have a greater va- 
nety of motions, which perhaps 
may be the reaſon why horſes lungs 
are ſo eaſily inflamed with hard ex- 
erciſe ; and with every great cold. 
The aſpera arteria, or wind-pipe, 
deſcending along the fore-part of the 
throat, is branched out into the 


circular rings of cartilage or griſtle, 
baer | 


ma 


mouth; of the nature of ſuch mouths 


lungs. This pipe is compoſed of 
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which ſurrounds; it, about two 
thirds ; the back part being a plain 
ſection, ſmooth and even, that it 
not incommode the gullet, 
which takes its courſe immediately 


behind it; and upon which it lies. 


At its entrance into the cheſt, it is 
divided into two principal branches, 
called its bronchia; and is after- 
wards ſubdivided into innumerable 
other branches, the extremities of 
which compoſe an infinite number 
of ſmall cells or air bladders, which 
with the ramifications of the veins, 
arteries, nerves, | and lymphatics, 
make up the whole mats, or ſub- 
ſtance of the Inngs. Theſe cells or 
veſicles arc always filled with air, 
and diſtended in inſpiration, and 
are empty or funk in expiration ; 
and 8 — blood-veſſels a 
nantity o mph, or perſpirable 
— which — only . the 
lungs from drying, but makes a 
large and neceſſary diſcharge from 
the blood. The lungs may juſtly 
be reckoned among the principal or- 
gans of the body, if not the chief of 
all, as they are ſo well adapted in 
every reſpect to receive the air, 
without which we cannot ſupport 
life one moment; and are no leſs 
fitted to purify the blood, by their 
continual action; and by makin 
ſuch ample diſcharges as are N 
ſary for the preſervation of health, 
as well as of Vie. Beſides that, the 
lungs are the chief inſtrument of . 
the voice in all creatures; and b 
drawing the effluvia through the 


noſe, contribute greatly to the ſenſe 


of ſmelling. Gibſon's Diſeaſes © of 
Horſes. 4 
Inflammation of the Luxos. See 


the article PERIPNEUMOSNY. 


MAD. 
ADNESS, or FRENZ x, in a 
| horſe, may be cauſed firſt of all 
by the exceſſive . of the blood 
in a legitimate ſimple fever : but 
that ſymptom will very readily a- 
bate, by thoſe things that are pro- 

r to aſſwage the violence of that 
Aleaſe. Secondly, blood or mat- 
ter collected upon the brain, or the 
membranes that involve it, may oc- 
cakon a frenzy, whether that pro- 
ceeds from wounds or bruiſes, or 
from a diſtraction or rupture of the 
veſſels, when they have been over 
full and diſtended beyond meaſure ; 
or when there is any foreign ſub- 
Rance n within the fkull : but 
then a frenzy ariſing from fuch cau- 
ſes will bly end in a ſudden 
death. | | 
But that ſort of frenzy, which in 
a more liar manner deſerves the 
name of madnefs, is what may hap- 
without the concurrence of any 
other diſeaſe, and is moſt likely to 
proceed from exceffive luſt, occaſi- 


or mare, and when they are re- 
ſtrained from copulation. But this 
may be cured by bleeding, purging, 
with the concurrence of a low diet, 
&c. Gibfon's Farrier”s Guide. 


the bite of any venomous creature. 
The firſt intention in the cure, after 
the bite, and before the horfe is mad, 
is to prevent the poiſon mixing with 
the blood ; this poſſibly might be 
effected, if the part would admit 
of being inſtantly cut out with a 
knife, that cupping glaſſes might be 
? X 


oned by full feeding, either in a horſe 


Laſtly, a frenzy may follow upon 
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2 to empty the veſſels, aug 
e wound afterwards cauterized 

with a hot iron. The ſarroundin 
parts ſhould afterwards be well bath- 
ed with fallad-oil, and the ſore dreſſod 
once or twice a day with, hot ægyp- 
tiacum. It is neceſſary alſo, that 
it ſhould be kept for forty 

days at leaſt, with a piece of ſpon 

or orrice-root fmeared over with t 
recipitate ointment, or that pre- 
Tared with ſpaniſh flies : theſe fon 
to be the chief external remedies to 
be depended on. Internally, for 
bites from vipers may be given cor- 
dial medicines, ſuch as venice trea- 
cle, and ſalt of hartſhorn, an ounce 
of the former with a dram of the 
latter every night for a week; or 
where it can be afforded, a propor- 
tionate quantity of the A 
Tonguin remedy of muſk and cinna- 
bar, ſo much recommended in bites 


from infected animals. 
To prevent the tragical effects of 
the bite from a mad dog, give the 


above medicines, or the method re- 
tommended by Dr, Mead may be 
rſued in the following manner, 
ake away three 9 1 of blood, 
and give the horſe night and morn. 
ing half an ounce of aſh-coloured 
ground liver- wort, and a quarter af 
an ounce of pepper : this remedy 
may be continued a week or ten 
days, when the horſe ſhould be 
plunged into a river, or pond, every 
morning for a month or ſix weeks. 
Dr. Fames's mercurial method, 
publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, having been fo * 


— 
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former it teaches a good ſeat upon 
the horſe's back, a free, eaſy, dif- 
engaged 1 . and the means of 
making his hand accord with his 
heels. The horſe it inſtructs as 
much as poſſible, how to carry well, 
to take his aids gentle and fine, to 
fear the corrections that can fix him 
to a walk, a trot, and a gallop; 
and then to manage, or work upon 
all ſorts of airs, that, thus broken 
and managed, he may be of uſe in 
the dangers of war, in the neceſſi- 
ties of life, and ſometimes in the 
pomp and ſplendor of feſtivals and 

ublic ſhows: See HoOrsE, and 

ORSEMANSHIP. 

A horſe is ſaid to manage, when 
he works upon volts and airs, which 
ſuppoſes him broke and bred; and 
a horſe is ſaid to be thoroughly ma- 
naged, that is well broke, bred, and 
Ttonfirmed in a particular air or ma- 
nage. | 

High MANAGE is the high or 
raiſed airs, which are proper for 
leaping horſes. See the article 
HORSE. 
MANAGE for à Soldier's horſe, is 
a 'gallop of unequal ſwiftneſs, but 
ſo that the horſe changes hands rea- 
dily. Guillet. 

For the exerciſe of the manage, 
you ſhould make choice of a middle 
ſized horſe, lively, full of ſpirits 
and action, that is ſhort truſſed, 
well coupled, having good feet and 
legs, and ſhoulders very eaſy and 
ſupple. It ought alſo to be obſerved, 
that horſes which have thick, ſliff, 
and ſhort joints, that are no ways 
flexible or pliant, are unfit for the 
manage: for glib and bending joints, 
If they be not too long, are one of the 
chief qualities requiſite in a fine and 
delicate horſe of manage. As for 
the age moſt proper to begin to work 

our horſe deſigned for the manage, 
he ſhould not be too young, becauſe 
in that caſe the frequent ſtops and 


MAN 
roings back will ſpoil him, by ſtrain⸗ 
Ri 0 back, and ſtreſſing his hams. 
Solleyſell. * | 

MANE, the hair that hangs down 
on a horſe's neck, which ſhould he 
long, thin, and fine, and if frizzled 
fo much the better. 

MANE-SHEET, in the manage, 
is a ſort of covering for' the upper 
pr of a horſe's head, and all round 

is neck; which at one end has two 
holes for the ears to paſs through, 
and then joins to the halter vpon the 
fore-part of the head, and likewiſ: 
to the ſurcingle or long girth up 
the horſe's back. Calli, 

MANGE, in horſes, is a di. 
temper of the ſkin, which is gene- 
rally tawny, thick, and full df 
wrinkles, eſpecially about the mane, 
the loins, and tail; and the little 
hair that remains in theſe parts ſtands 
almoſt always out, or briſtly; theean 
are commonly naked, and without 
hair; the eye and eye-brows, tle 
ſame ; and when it affects the limbs, 
it gives them the ſame aſpect: yet 
the ſkin is not raw, nor peels of, 
as in the hot inflamed furfeit. 

The mange generally comes by 
infection from other horſes, and 
ſo very catching, that a horſe vil 
ſcarce eſcape, if he happens to ie 
in a ſtable where a mangy ber 
has ſtood, before it has been wel 
cleaned and aired: the mange alk 

oceeds from ſtarving and low fer. 
ing, and happens often to bor 
that have run long abroad in pinch 
ing cold weather, without grals ſub 
cient to ſupport them. If this d 
order be E alone, without takin 
ſome care to free a horſe from % 
it will at laſt induce an unive 
depravity of the blood and ju 
and becomes tedious, if not alt: 
ther incurable. : 
Where this diſtemper is cul 
by infection, if taken in time, # 
very eaſily cured: a ſulphur ointw® 


. 
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5 recommended, as moſt effectual 
tor that purpoſe; rubbed in every 
day. To purify and cleanſe the 
blood, give antimony and ſulphur 
for ſome weeks after. There are a 
t variety of external remedies 
or this purpoſe, ſuch as train- oil 
and gun- po der; tobacco ſteeped 
in chamber-lye, &c. Solleyſell re- 
commends the following: Take 
« burnt alum, and borax in fine 
© powder, of each two ounces z 
« white vitriol and verdigreaſe pow- 
© dered, of each four ounces ; put 
© them into a clean pot, with two 
© pounds of eg. ſtirring till they 
© are incorporated: when cold, add 
© two ounces of ſtrong aquafortis.” 
But when this diſorder is con- 
trated by low feeding and pov 
of blood, the diet wm 20 one 5 
and the horſe rly indulged wi 
hay and Ro The Following oint- 
ments are effectually uſed for this 
diſorder; rubbed into the parts af- 
fected every day. 
Take powdered brimſtone, train- 
oil, and tar, of each equal quan- 
© tities; to which may be added 


b © ginger, or white hellebore.“ Or, 
li * take _— vivum, half a pound; 
wil * crude ſal armoniac, one ounce ; 


© hog's - lard, or oil, a ſufficient 


ce quantity to form into an ointment," 
vl WWF Or, Take quickſilver and oil of 
al * vitriol, of each one ounce; hog's- 
cel lard, one pound; ſulphur vivum, 


four ounces z oil of 
one ounce and a half. 
Theſe are very powerful remedies 
for this diſorder, and can ſcarce fail 


ntine, 


kin ff ſucceſs. To the two firſt occa- 
n onally may be added a third part 
eld df mercurial ointment : but as ſul- 


bur is allowed in general to be a 
pecifie in the itch, and being found 
ore ſafe and efficacious than mer- 
ry, ſo we apprehend it will ſuf- 
ciently anſwer the purpoſe here : 
or as this diſorder ſeems beſt ac- 
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counted for by Leeuwenhoek, from 
certain ſmall inſe&s he diſcovered 
in the puſtles, by the microſcope ; 
ſo it ſeems as if they were deſtroyed 
by the ſteams of brimſtone, though 
only raiſed by the heat of the body: 
but, where the mange proves ob- 
ſtinate in horſes, let the parts be 
waſhed with ſublimate water (made 
by diſſolving half an ounce of cor- 
roſive ſublimate in a pint of lime- 
water) before the application of the 
ointment, and ſubjoin the internal 
uſe of ſulphur, in order to diffuſe 
the ſteams more certainly through 
the ſkin; there bein wa $f to be- 
lieve, as in the itch, that the ani- 
malcula may ſometimes lie too deep 
to be thoroughly deſtroyed by exter- 
nal as only. Gibſon and 
Bartlet | 


Whatever Dr. Bracken, Mr. Gib- 
ſon, and others, that have wrote 
upon this ſubje&, have aſſerted to 
the contrary, I will venture to af- 
firm, that the mange does not pro- 
ceed from a vitiated blood, but is 
intirely owing to ſmall inſets, 
which depoſite their eggs in the fur- 
rows of the cuticle, as in proper 
neſts, where, by the warmth of 
the place, they are hatched in a 
ſhort time; when the young ones, 
arrived at full growth, penetrate in- 
to the very cutis with their ny 
heads, and gnaw and tear the fi- 
bres ſubjected to the part. Hence 
comes on an intolerable itching, 
which ſets the horſe 4 rubbing, 
whereby the part is torn, and emits 
a thin humour, which concretes in- 
to hard ſcabs. From theſe little 
animalcules, conſtantly burrowing 
under the cuticle, and laying their 
eggs in different places, the diſeaſe 
is propagated, hatever the ig- 
ANC or mr gp Eves of ove 

ople may ſu , purgatives here 
8 3 DEEP * blood are al- 
together out of the queſtion ; the 

N 2 whole 
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whole management, in regard of the 
cure, conſiſting in external applica- 
tions, in order to deſtroy theſe cor- 
roding inſects. Wood's Treatiſe of 
Farriery. 15 * | 

MANGER, a little raiſed bench 
under the rack. in the ſtable, made 
hollow for receiving the grain or 
corn that a horſe cats, Guallet. 
MARE, the female of the horſe 
kind, See the article Ho xs. 

No mares in the world are better 
for breeding from than the Engliſh, 

rovided they are properly choſen 
or the ſort 7 horſe intended to be 
bred. The mare, whatever ſort of 
horſe is intended to be raiſed from 
her, ſhould be perfe&ly ſound, and 
as free from all defects as the ſtal- 
hon. They ſhould have no ſplaint, 
ſpavin,'or curb about them; for the 
colt will certainly take after them if 
they have. The higheſt ſpirited 
mares are beſt; and, in general, if 
there be any natural defect in the 
mare, it ſhould be remedied in the 
ſtallion; and if any in the ſtallion, 
it ſhonld be remedied. in the mare, 
as much as poſſible, in order to the 
having good colts, See DgrtcTs 
of horſes... 

The particular directions regard- 
ing the kinds of, horſes to be bred 
are theſe: If for the manage, or 

ds, the mares ſhould have their 

eads well ſet on, and their breaſts 


broad; their legs not too long, their 


eyes bright and ſparklingz and the 
bodies large, enough, that the foal 
may have room to lie in their belly. 


They ſhould be of a good and gentle, 
diſpoltion, and their motions eaſy * 
an 


nd graceful :. The more good qua- 
lities the mares, have, the better, in 


general, the colts will prove. See 


the article COLT... 


* * 


If the owner would breed for 
racing, or for, hunting, the mares 
muſt be choſen lighter, with ſhort 
backs and long ſides; their legs 

5 
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muſt, be longer, and the breaſt 
ſo broad; and ſuch ſhould * 
be choſen as have good blood in their 
veins. If the ſpeed and wind of ay 
e mare have been tried, and 

ound good, there is the more cer. 
tainty of a good colt from her; but 
ſhe ſhould be in full health and yi. 
gour at the time, and not above ſe. 
ven years old, or eight at the utmo,, 
The younger the —— are, the 
detter, in general, the colts will be. 
See BREEDING of borſes. 
A mare may be covered any tine 
after ſhe is two years old ; but the 
beſt time is after the is four; at this 
age, or between this and ſeven, the 
will nouriſh a colt beſt of all; and 
though ſhe will breed till ſhe is thir, 
teen, yet it is generally obſerved, 
that, when ſhe is.paſt ten, the coltz 
bred from her are dull and hear, 
Trop who d the moon, u 
theſe caſes, . will have their mary 
covered only between the end of the 
firſt quarter and the full; they pre- 
tend that theſe colts will be the mol 
ſtrong and vigorous, but that thol 
begot in the waning of the moon 
will always be weakly. and tender, 
A much more eſſential caution, hows 
ever, 1s, that, before the mare is u 
be covered, ſhe ſhould be taken int 
the houſe for ſix weeks at leaſt, and 
fed well with good hay and cad, 
well ſifted, to give her ſtrength u 
go through the operation. If then 
is any reaſon to fuſpect that tis 
mare will not conceive, the beſt mt 
thod to inſure it is to let her blou 
in the neck, about ſx. days beſo 
ſhe is covered: the quantity of blod 
taken away ſhould be about ts 
quarts, or ſomewhat leſs, It 84 
general cuſtom, to open the veins @ 
both ſides. the neck for this, takilg 
half the quantity from each: bu 
The method of covering, {o $i 
to make it moſt ſure to ſucceed, 
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this : the mare is to be brought in- 
to ſome open place, and tied to a 
ſt; and the ſtallion is to leap her 
in the morning faſting, and, as ſoon 
as he diſmounts, a pail of cold wa- 
ter is to be thrown upon her, to 
make her ſhrink in and retain the 
ſeed. She is then to be taken awa 
ut of hearing of the horſe, and is 
neither to eat or drink for four or 
tre hours after. See the article 
STALLION . 

It may be known if ſhe ſtands to 
er covering, by her yg a good 
tomach, and not neighing at the 
icht of a horſe. Some, to make it 
quite ſecure, put the mare and horſe 
ogether in an empty houſe every 
ght, for four or five nights, tak- 
ug away the horſe in the morning, 
nd feeding him very liberally, and 


n — La 2 * 0 


„ee mare very ſparingly, and parti- 
in larly giving her very little water, 
= WT here muſt be proper care taken of 
the The ſame me- 


er after 1 1 
er 


hod of feeding her with good hay, 


ok d ſifted oats, muſt be continued 
ae ee weeks, or a month, and ſhe 
8 puſt be kept within doors, and 
. 


nthout any exerciſe; her ſtable 
uſt be kept very clean, and her 
t pared, and with thin ſhoes on. 
tter this, ſhe may be turned out for 
je ſummer ſeaſon, and only taken 
p in September, in order to be kept 
ll fed till ſhe foals. If there be 
eat difficulty in her foaling, or the 
undine be retained, the method is 


me- hold ker noſtrils, ſo that ſhe can- 
lod St breathe; and if this does not do, 
efore decoction of madder-root, or of 


nel, in water, with a mixture of 
or wine, is found very effectual. 
e FOALING, ' 
When the whole is over, the mare 
very apt to eat up her ſecundine ; 
t this ſhould be nted; ſince 
is an unnatural food for her, and 
I a wu her health. When ſhe 
licked her foal, ſome perſons 
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ſhould ſtroak and milk her-before 
the foal ſucks. This will make the 
milk come down in greater plenty, 
and will prevent it from clotting 
into lumps, or from diſagrecing 
with the young creature's ſtomach, 
It often . that the milk 
clods in the udder, and the foal, 
being able to get none ont, the 
mare is ſuppoſed to be dry; and, 
in conſequence of this ſuppoſition, 
ſhe actually becomes ſo. But the 
remedy is eaſy. Let as much milk 
as can be got from her be boiled 
with ſome lavender flowers, and 
the udder bathed thoro ghly with it 
warm, ſeveral times a day. If no 
milk, or not enough, can be obtain- 
ed from her, other milk, or common 
water, will do; for the principal ef- 
fect is from the heat of the liquor, 
and the virtue of the lavender, which 
breaks the clods and lumps, and 
then the foal's ſucking more, as it 
grows ſtronger, will prevent the like 
accident for the future. 

The water, given the mare for 
the firſt month after foaling, muſt 
be what the dealers in horſes call 
the white maſh, that is, bran and 
water, ſtirred together till the liquor 
is white. A. month after foaling, 
a decoction of brimftone and ſavin 
will be very proper, and will give 
ſtrength to the colt. After this, the 
mare may be put to any moderate 
exerciſe, as harrowing, or the like; 
and both ſhe and the colt will be the 
better for it ; only care is to be taken 
that ſhe do not let the colt fuck while 
the is hot. | 

Many are of opinion, that the 
winter 18 2 very bad time for a mare 
to be foaling; but, though there is 
ſcarcity of graſs, the mare may be 
houſed at this time, and well fed 
with hard meat, which, in this caſe, 
will prove better both for her and 
the colt; he will be better limbed 
and ſtronger than if bred at graſs. 
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Now in caſe, ſome time after the 
mare has taken horſe, you are un- 
certain whether ſhe be with foal or 
not, pour a ſpoonful of cold water 
or vinegar into her ear, and if ſhe 
only ſhakes her head, it is a ſign 
ſhe is with foal; but if ſhe ſhakes 
her head, body and all, it is a ſign 
ſhe is not; or if ſhe ſcours, her 


coat grows ſinooth and ſhining, and 
that ſhe grows fat, it is alſo a ſign 
ſhe holds. 8 5 1 


In caſe you are deſirous no mare 
ſhould go barren, in the month of 
July, or the beginning of Auguſt, 
get a mare or two that have not been 


covered that year before, and en- 


forcing them to be horſed, when _ 


they ſhall be ready to be covered, 
you mult turn them, with ſome other 
which you eſteem not as your beſt 
horſe, among your ſtud 'of mares, 
and ſo he covering that mare or 
mares you turned in with him into 
the ſtud, ſhall cauſe the reſt of them, 
if any of them have not conceived 
at their firſt coverings, to come to 
that horſe again; whereby you ſhall 
be ſure to = no mare barren all 
the year, but have a colt of every 
mare, though not of your beſt horſe. 
You may ſuffer your horſe to run 
amongſt your mares three weeks or 
a month; but if you turn him into 
Tour ſtud, putting in no mare with 
im ready to be covered, he will, at 
his firſt entering, beat all the mares, 
and perhaps hurt thoſe that had con- 
ceived before, and ſo do more hurt 
than good, 1 15 
Some reckon the beſt recipe to 
bring a mare in ſeaſon and make 
her retain, is to give her to eat, for 
the ſpace of 55 days before you 
bring her to the horſe, about two 
quarts of hemp- ſeed in the morning, 
and the ſame at night ; but if ſhe 
refuſes to eat it, mix with it a little 
ran or oats, or elſe let her faſt for 
while; and if the ſtallion eats alſo 
1 a 


that purpoſe; and at t 
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of it, it will contribute much to g 
ner ation. 6. had 
It is a maxim, that a mare ſhoy} 
never be horſed while ſhe is bring. 
ing up her foal, becauſe the foal 9 
which the is giving ſtick, as well x 
that in her belly, will receive pre. 
judice thereby, and the mare herſs 
will be alſo ſooner ſpent ;' but if a 
would have your mare covered, |, 
it be ſeven or eight days aſter fy 
has foaled, that ſhe may have ting 
to cleanſe ; and, if it may be ©. 
veniently done, do not give her ts 
ſtallion till ſhe defires him; and ah 
increaſe,” by all means poſſible, th 
paſhon by rb feeding, &c. 
Mares, beſides the many diſten. 
pers they are liable to in comma 
with horſes, and which will be 
found under their ſeveral namg, 
have ſome others, peculiar to ther 
Kind only, of which we ſhall her 
ſpeak briefly, and their cure, | 
your mare be barren, boil gol 
ſtore of the herb agnus in the v. 
ſhe drinks; or ſtamp a good hand 
ful of leeks with four or five ſpot 
fuls of wine, to which put font 
cantharides, and ſtrain them all ts 
gether, with a ſufficient quantityd 
water to ſerve her two days tog 
ther, by pouring the ſame into bs 
nature, with a glyſter-pipe made 
lie days ea 
offer the horſe to her, and if bed 
vers her, waſh her nature twice 
ther with cold water; or takt 


. 


ittle quantity of nitrum, ſparro# 105 
dung, and turpentine, wrought! Io 
gether, and made like a ſuppoſitay ith 
and putting that into her natut Tg -. 
will do. ; A 
If you would have her fruti bl: 

| boil good ſtore of motherwort u is 
water ſhe drinks. ; ne. 
If ſhe loſes her belly, which te 5 

a conſumption of the womb, alle 
her a quart of brine to drink, & d a 


ing nugwort boiled therein. 


l 
If through good keeping ſhe for- 
kes her food, give her, for two or 
bree days together, a ball of butter 
ind agnus . chopped together. 
If the be ſubje& to caſt her foal, 
eep her at, graſs very warm, and 
once a week give her a good warm 
aſh of drink, which ſecretly knits 
beyond expectation. 
You are to obſerve, that mares go 
vith foal eleven months and as many 
lays as they are years old ; as for 
once, a mare of nine years old 
vill carry her foal eleven months 
d nine days; ſo that you may ſo 
order the covering of your mares, 
hat their foals may brought 


here is abundance of graſs. New- 
afile, Solleyſell, and Ruſtic. Dif. 
MARK. A horſe marks, that is, 
je ſhews his age by a black (pot, 
allel the bud or eye of a bean, 
hich appears, at about five and a 
lalf, in the cavity of the corner- 
eeth, and is gone when he is eight 
ears old ; then he ceaſes to mark, 
id we ſay, be has raſed. See the 
ticles, AGE, TEETH, and RAs E. 
With regard to the marks of 
jorſes, 14858 from their colour, 
me have reckoned them to be lucky 
r unlucky, as they happen to be 
bis or that way marked. Others 
ave been ſo curious as to lay much 
treſs upon them, and to denote all 
be good or YI qualities of a horſe 
rom his marks : but however. this 
pay be, certain it is, that a horſe 
ways looks the more beautiful for 
is being well marked; and a horſe 
ithout marks always has a dead- 
gels in his aſpe&t. _ n 

A ſtar is the moſt common of all 
arks; and where that is wanting, 
dis often ſupplied with an artificial 
ne. When the white deſcends 
retty broad towards the noſe, it is 
alled a blaze; when it deſcends in- 


orth, if you will, at ſuch time as 


a ſmaller line, it is called a ſnip; 
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and when moſt of a horſe's face 
is white, he is then ſaid to be bald, 
All theſe marks are beautiful when 
they are not to extremes, for a ve 
large ſtar is not reckoned ſo beauti- 
ful as one that is of a moderate ſize; 
neither is that baldneſs that ſpreads 
over a horſe's whole face and cheeks 
any ways becoming, as it gives him 
the 8 of an ox; and ſuch horſes 
are often plain-headed. When the 
white of a horſe's face is divided in 
the middle, or any other part, or 
when a blaze or ſnip runs awry to 
one fide, it looks ſomewhat diſagree- 
able, though perhaps it may be no 
diminution to a horſe's goodneſs, 
Some black horſes have their ſtars. 
or blazes fringed round with a mix- 


ture of black hairs, which looks 


very well, only ſuch horſes are apt 
ſoon to grow grey-faced, and look 
old; as are ſome of the browns, 
But when the bays and ſorrels have 
their ſtars or blazes fringed, it 1s 
Fan with their own colour, or 
ighter, and ſeldom has that effect. 
Now as to the white marks upon 
the feet and legs of horſes, they uſu- 
ally correſpond with the marks upon 
their faces. Bald horſes have ge- 
nerally a good deal of white about 
their Fan, and often all four are 
white, which in them 1s not unbe- 
coming, Horſes with large blazes 
haye often all their four . white 
alſo; but a horſe that has no marks 
on his face, or but a ſmall one, never 


looks well with white legs, eſpecial- 


ly when the white riſes aboye the 
etlock : on the other hand, a bald 
horſe, or any that Mas a blaze, with- 
out any of their feet white, is but 
ill marked; and therefore a horſe 


always looks beſt when there is this 


correſpondence and agreement in the 
din a horſe chat Res his near- 
feet both before and behind white, 
and his off-feet without any white, 
is but indifferently Weg, The 
N 4 e n ee 


foot behind white, or botli feet be- 


L 
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& 
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Some difl 
Ferled, or cröfs-waked, viz. the of 


Ly 


, 
. 


o 


— 


JAP deere di denke dre Only on 
FE any white on 
, Q. . rr oy 

e diſlike hatles for being tra- 


niear-foot” before, and the off-foot 
behind, white; or, on the wr 5 6 
When the off:f6ot before, and the 
near-foot behind, are only white, 
Thoſe are uſua 
beft marked that have only the near- 
hind white; or Where the near- foot 
before, and Both the hind- feet, are 


White; eſpecially'when at the fame 


time a horſe has'a large radiated ſtar, 


or ſmall blaze, on his face. When 


the white about the feet are indented 


with black, or any other colour, to- 


Wards the coronet, theſe feet are 
thought to be generally good; and 


when the coronet is ſpotted like er- 
mine, the mark is ſo much the bet- 
ter: but where a horſe's paſterns, 
Hoofs, © and all his four legs, are 


© 


White, 8 when the white 
n 


riſes above the 


a he knees or hocks, it 
looks ugly; and a horſe thus mark- 
ed has too much of the pye-bald, 


- Which are ſeldom fit for gentle- 


4 are | 
The feather Is another ſort of di- 


ſtinction, which we often obſerve, 


elf cially on ſtone-horſes; and ſuch 


eldings as haye ſhort hair, and are 


© finely coated. Some are of a round 


on the forehead, ſometimes on the 


figure, and ſome * and narrow in 


the true pennifopm ſhape, or like an 


ear of harley, The round are often 


. - 


embroidery. 


When the feather happens on both 


ed i ood arid beautiful." 
_ Sometimes 


fides the neck, the mark is reckon- 


hers run down the 


died. ad and ſometimes on the 


{ Yigh, 


are n to be the 


oſe on the neck 
lie immediately under the mane, 
and run down towards the withers. 


run towards the dock; 


AS 
and they may be obſervid on ſrvenl 
other parts of a horſe: but, whereyr 
they 1 1 to be, they are almoſt 
always ſigns of goodtefs; and ſome 
them are exceeding beautiful 
See the article FEATHER. Gib 
Diſeaſes of Horſes. Di 
- PALSE-MAR'KED. See the art. 
cle COUNTER-MARKED. 
MARTINGAL, in the manage, 
a thong of leather, faſtened to ot 
end of the girthis, under the belly of 
x horſe; and at the other end to the 


muſerole to keep him from rearing, 


Guillet. 

MASH, a drink given to a hort, 
made of half a peck of ground malt 
put into à pail, into which as much 
ſcalding water is poured as will wet 
it very well: when that is done, 
ſtir it about till by taſting you find it 
as ſweet as honey; and when it ha 
food till it is luke - warm, it is to be 
given to the horſe. This hquor i 
only uſed after a purge, to makeit 
work the better; or after hard l. 
bour; or inſtead of drink; in the 
time of = great ſickneſs. Hit 


and Solleyſe 


L, 

MASTHIGADOUR: or SLAB: 
BERING-BIT, is a ſnaffle of ion, 
all ſmooth, and of a piece, guarded 
with pater-noſters, and compoſed d 
three halfs of great rings, made n 
to demiovals, of unequal bigneh, 
the lefſer being incloſed within the 
Teateſt, which ought to be abort 
alf a foot high. A maſtigadour i 
mounted with a head-ſtall and tw 
reins. Now the horſe, in champny 
upon the maſtigadour; keeps | 
mouth freſh and moiſt, by virtued 
the froth and foam that he dam 
from his brain. To put à hort 
the maſtigadour, is to ſet his crop 
to the manger, and his head betwetl 
two pillars in . the” table, Horſt 

that uſe to hang out their ton 
cannot do it when the maſtigad 
is on, for that keeps their wu r 
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much in ſubjection, that they can- 

t put it t. EET 
HATCH... A HuxTino- 
MATCH, or HEAT for @ plate. In 
order to ride to the beſt advantage, 
either a hunting- match, or three 
heats and a courſe for a plate: 

The firſt thing requiſite is a rider, 
who ought to be a faithful one, in 
whom vou can confide; and he 
ſnould have a good cloſe ſeat, his 
knees being held firm to his ſaddle- 
ſkirts, | his toes being turned in- 
wards, and his ſpurs outwards from 
the horſe's ſides, his left hand go- 
yerning the horſe's mouth, and his 
right 1 the whip; tak- 
ing care, during the whole time of 
the trial, to ſit firm in the faddle, 
without waving, or ſtanding up in 
the ſtirrups, which actions do very 
much incommode a horſe, notwith- 
ſtanding the conceited opinion of 
ſome jockies, that it is a becoming 
ſeat. | | 

In ſpurring his horſe, he ſhould 
not ſtrike him hard with the calves 
of his legs, as if he would beat the 
wind out of his body, but juſt turn- 
ing his toes outwards, and bringin 
his ſpurs quick to bis ſides; an 
ſuch a ſharp. ſtroke will be of more 
ſervice towards the quickening of 
the horſe, and ſooner draw blood. 
Let him be ſure never to ſpur him 
but when there is occaſion, and a- 
void ſpurring him under the fore- 
bowels, between his ſhoulders and 


girths, near the heart, (which is 


the tendereſt place of a- horſe) till 
the laſt extremity. As to the whip- 
ping the horſe, it ought to be over 
theſhoulder on the near fide, except in 
hard running, and when you are at 
all, then ſtrike the horſe in the flank 
with a ſtrong jerk, the ſkin being 
8 there, and moſt ſenſible of 


He muſt obſerve, when he whi 
and ſpurs his horſe, and is certain 


he ought to give him ds muclr com- 


MAT 


.thrt he is at the top « ts Feet if. 
then he clap his og pole; or 
whiſks his tail, then he may Be ſhire! 


that he bears him hard; and them 


fort as he can, by ſawing his ſnaffle 
to and fro in his mouth, and by * 
means forcing him to op lis 
mouth, which will comfort him an 
give him wind, . 
If in the time of Hiding there is 
any high wind ſtirring, if it be in 
his face, he ſhould let the adverfa; 
lead, he holding hard behind him 
till he ſees an opportunity of giving 
a looſe; yet he muſt take care to 
keep ſo cloſe to him that his adver- 
ſary's horſe may break the wind 
from his, and that he, by ſtoopin 
low in his ſeat, may Helter biet 
under him, which will affiſt the 
ſtrength of his horſe. But on' the 
contrary, if the wind be at his back, 
he muſt ride exactly behind Rim, 
that his own horſe may alone en- 
joy the benefit of the wind, by be- 
ing as it were blown f6 and 
by breaking it from his adverſary as 
much as poſſible, _ 
In the next place, obſerve what 
ground your horſe delights moſt 
to run on, and bear the horſe (as 
much as your adverfary will grve 
70u leave) on level carpet gromd, 
ecauſe the horſe will iv ow 
deſirous to ſpend him more freely 
thereon, ; but on deep earths give 
him more liberty, becauſe he will na- 
turally favour himſelf thereupon, 
If you are to run up hill, don't 
forget by any means to favour your 
horte, and bear him, for fear of run+ 
ning him out of wind; but if it be 
down hill, (if your horſe's feet and 
ſhoulders will endure it, and you 
dare venture yourneck) always give 
him a loofe. * 
This may be obſerved as 4 ge- 
neraf rule, that if you find yoiit 
horſe to have the heels W 
ä t 


MAT 


that the u be careful to preſerve 
bis ſpeed till the laſt train-ſcent, if 
ou are not to run a ſtrait courſe ; 
Las if ſo, then till the end of the 
courſe, and ſo to huſband it then 
alſo, that you may be able to make 
a puſh for it at the laſt poſt, _ 
In the next place you are to ac- 
quaint yourſelf, as well as you can, 
of the nature and temper of Jour 
adverſary's horſe, and if he be fiery, 
then to run juſt behind, or juft cheek 
by joul, and with, your whip make 
as much noiſe as you can, that you 
may force him on faſter than his ri- 
der would have him, and by that 
means ſpend him the ſooner ; or elſe 
keep juſt before him, on ſuch a flow 
— that he may either over- 
reach, or by treading on your horſe's 
heels,, (if he will not take the lead- 


ing) endanger falling over. 
fake notice alſo on what ground 


your opponent's horſe runs the worſt, - 


and be ſure to give a looſe on that 
earth, that he being forced to follow 
ou may be in danger of ſtum- 
9 or clapping on the back ſi- 
news. In the like manner, in your 
riding obſerve the ſeveral helps and 
corrections of the hand, the whip, 
and the ſpur, and when, and how 
often he makes uſe of them ; and 
when. you perceive that his horſe be- 
ins to be blown, by any of the 
ormer ſymptoms, as * down 
his ears, whiſking his tail, holding 
out his noſe like a pig, Sc. you 
may, then, take it for granted, that 
he is at the height of what he can 
do; and therefore in this caſe, take 
notice how your own rides, and if 
he run ok 
eur (PUTTINEs then be ſure to kee 
yaur adverſary to the ſame (| <d, 
Without giving him eaſe, and by fo 
doing, you will quickly bring bin 


to give out, or elſe diſtance him. 


Obſerve at the end of every train- 


ſcent what condition the other horſe | 


ully and ſtrongly, with- 


MAT 
is in, and how he holds out in his 


labour, of which you may be able 


to make a judgment by his looks, 
the working of his flanks x2 


„and the 
ſlackneſs of his girths. For if he 
look dull, it is a that his ſpirits 
fail him; if his fanks beat much, 
it is a token that his wind begins to 
fail him; and conſequently his 
ſtrength will do ſo too. 

It his wind fail him, then his 
body will grow thin, and appear 
tuckt up, which will make hiz 
girths, to the eye, ſeem to be ſlack; 
and therefore you may, take this for 
a rule, that a horſe's wanting girt- 
ing after the firſt ſcent, provided he 
were girt cloſe at his firſt ſtarting, is 
a good ſign, and if you find it ſo, 
you need not much deſpair of win- 
ning the wager. __ 

After the end of eyery train-ſcent, 
and alſo after every heat for a plate, 
you muſt have dry ſtraw ay dry 
cloths, - both linen and woollen, 
which have been ſteepeck in urine 
and ſalt-petre a day or two, and 
then dried in the ſun, and alſo one 
or two of each muſt be brought in- 
to the field wet; and after the train 
has been ended, two or three per- 
ſons muſt help you, and after the 

room has with a knife of heat, ( 
it is called by the duke of Neu. 
caſtle) which is a piece of an old 
ſword blade, ſcraped off all the ſweat 
from the horſe's neck, body, &. 
then they muſt rub him well down 
dry, all, over, fir with the dry 
ſtraw, and then with dry cloths, 
whilſt others are buſy about his legs; 
and as ſoon as they have rubbel 
them dry, then let them chafe then 
with the wet cloths, and never git 
over till you axe called by the judges 
to ſtart again. This wi! | render his 
joints. phant and nimble, and pre- 
vent any inflammation which might 
ariſe, from any old ſtrain. F 
b 


The next thing to be reer, 
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pre the judges or triers office, who 
are to ſee that all things are ordered 
according to the articles agreed on 
which to that end ought to be read 
before the horſes ſtart. 

Next, that each trier, on whoſe 
ſide the train is to be led, according 
to the articles, give directions for its 
leading, according to the advice of 
the hr: or his knowledge of the 
nature and diſpoſition of that horſe 
on whoſe fide he 1s choſe. | 

Next, that each trier be fo advan- 
tageouſly mounted, as to ride up be- 
hind the horſes (but not upon them, 
all day, and to obſerve that the con- 
trary horſe ride his true ground, 
and obſerve the articles in every par- 
ticular, or elſe not to permit him to 

roceed. 

Next, that after each train-ſcent 
be ended, each trier look to that 
horſe againſt which he is choſen, 
and obſerve that he be no ways re- 
lieved but with rubbing, except li- 
berty on both ſides be given to the 
contrary. | 

Next, as ſoon as the time allow- 
ed for rubbing be expired, which is 
generally half an hour, they ſhall 
command them to mount, and if 
either rider refuſe, it may be law- 
ful for the other to ſtart without 
him; and having beat him the diſ- 
tance agreed on, the wager 1s to be 
adjudged on his fide. 

Next, the triers ſhall keep off all 
other horſes from croſſing the riders; 
only they themſelves may be allow- 
ed to infirud the riders by word of 
mouth how to ride, whether flow or 
faſt, according to the advantages he 
perceives may be gained by his di- 
reftions, 

Laſtly, if there be any weight 
agreed on, they ſhall ſee that both 
horſes bring their true weight to the 
. lace, and carry it to the 


end of the train, u n the penal 
of loling the wager, WOK * 


ed, eſpecially this laſt, 


MAT 

The ſame rules are to be obſerv- 
| by thoſe 
gentlemen which are choſen to be 
judges at a race for a plate, only 
they uſually ſtay in a Rand, that 
they may the better fee which horſe 
wins the heat. * , 
Now in running for a plate, there 
are not ſo many obſervations to be 
made, nor more directions required, 
than what have been already given, 
or this, if you know your horſe 
to be rough at bottom, and that he 
will ſtick at mark, to ride him each 
heat according to the beſt of his 
performance, and avoid as much as 
8 . either riding at any particu- 
ar horſe, or ſtaying for any, but to 
ride each heat throughout with the 
beſt ſpeed you can. | 
But if you have a very fiery horſe 
to manage, or one that 1s hard 
mouthed and difficult to be held, 
then ſtart him behind the reſt of the 
horſes, with all the coolneſs and gen- 
tleneſs imaginable; and when you 
find that he begins to ride at ſome 
command, then put up to the other 
horſes, and if you' find they ride at 
their eaſe, and are hard held, then 
endeavour to draw them on faſter 
but if you find their wind begin to 
rake hot, and that they want a ſob, 
if your horſe be in wind, and you 
have a looſe in your hand, keep 


them up to their ſpeed till you come 


within three quarters of a mile of 
the end of the heat, and then give 
a looſe and puſn for it, and leave to 
fortune and the goodneſs of your 

horſe the event of your ſuceeſfs. 
Laſtly, when either your hunting- 

match or the trial for the plate is 
ended, as ſoon as you have rubbed 
your horſe dry, cloath him up and 
ride him home, and the firſt thing, 
give him the following drink to 

comfort him: 40 Wn 
Beat the yolks of three eggs, and 
put them into a pint and a _ of 
weet- 


MAT 
Greet: milk, then warm it luke- 


warm, and put to it three penny- 
worth of ſaffron, and three ſpoon- 


fuls, of ſallad oil, and give it him 
in a horn | 
Having done this, dreſs him 
ſlightly over with the curry-comb, 
bruſh, and woollen-cloth, and then 
bathe the place where the, ſaddle 
ſtood with warm ſack, to prevent 
warbles; and waſn the ſpurring- 
places with piſs. and ſalt, and after- 
wards anoint them with turpentine 
and powder of jctt, mixed toge- 
ther ; then litter the ſtable very well, 
cloathing him up as quick as poſſible, 
and let him ſtand for two hours. 
Then feed him with rye-bread, 
aftcr that with a good maſh, and 
give him his belly Fall of hay, and 
what corn and bread he will eat. 
Then bathe his legs well with u- 
rine and ſalt petre, leave him corn 
in his locker, and ſo let him reſt till 
the next morning, at which time 
order him as before directed in his 
day's of reſt. 
Ordering a horſe for a MATCH or 
— a When you 2 either 
matc our horſe, or deſign to put 
him in * plate, you ſhould 
conſider that you ought to reſerve a 
month at leaſt, to draw. his body 
perfectly clean, and to refine his 
wind to that degree of perfection 
that is capable of being attained by 


Art. 1 | 

In the firſt, place, take an exact 
view of the ſtate of his body, both 
outwardly and inwardly, as whe- 
ther he be low or high in fleſh, or 
whether he be dull and heavy when 
abroad, and if this has been cauſed 
by too hard riding, or by means of 
ſome greaſe that has been diſſolved 
by hunting, and has not been re- 
moved by ſcouring, If he appear 
ſluggiſh and melancholy from either 
of theſe cauſes, then give him half 
an ounce of diapenie in a pint of 


MAT 
pool old: Malaga ſack, which 
oth cleanſe 3 and che. 


yen. Then for the firſt week, 
eed him continually with bread, 
oars, and ſplit beans, giving him 
fometimes the one and ſometimes the 
other, according to what he likes 
beſt, always leaving him ſome in his 


locker for him to eat at leiſure when 


you are abſent; and when you re- 
turn at your hours of feeding, take 
away what is left, and give him freſh, 
a ar have made hin: wanton and 
playful. To this ſe, take 
notice, that tho? you EF of every 
day. morning and. evening, on air- 
ing, and every other day on hunt. 
ing, yet you are not to ſweat him, 
or put him to any violent labour, 
the deſign of his week's orderin 

being to keep him in wind 9 
breath, and to prevent purſivenels. 
But take notice of this, that your 
oats, beans, and bread, are now to 
be ordered after another manner 
than what they were before; for 
firſt, the oats muſt be well dried in 
the fun, and then put into a clean 
bag and ſoundly beat with a flail or 
cudgel, till you think they are hull- 
ed, then take them out of the bag, 
and winnow them clean, both from 
hulls and duſt, and give them to 
your horſe as there is occaſion. Af. 
ter the ſame manner muſt you order 
your beans, ſeparating; them fron 
the hulls, which are apt to brecd 
the glut, and muſt either be thrown 
away, or given among chaff to ſome 
more ordinary horſe. 

And as for the bread, which was 
only chipt before, now the cruſt moſt 
be cut clean off, and be otherwiſe 
— — of, it being hard of di- 

eſtion, and will be apt to heat and 
the horſe's body; and belides 

py muſt make a finer bread than 
fore, as follows : Take two pecks 
of beans, and à peck of wheat, and 


let them be ground together, by 
| no 
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bran being in the bread ; and dreſs 
one peck of the meal through a fine 
range, and knead it up with new 
ale yeaſt, -and the whites of a dozen 
new-laid eggs, and bake this in a 
loaf by rele ; but dreſs the reſt of 
the meal through a boulter, and 
knead it only with ale and yeaſt, 
and uſe it in all other points as the 
former: the peck loaf is to be given 
the horſe when you fet him, aud the 
other at ordinary times. 

This bread aſſiſts nature, and does 
very much increaſe the ſtrength, 
courage, and wind of the horſe, 
(provided there be added to it true 
labour) as any bread whatſoever. 

Having treated of the condition of 
thoſe horſes which are melancholy 
and low of fleſh, I ſhall now ſpeak of 
thoſe which are briſk and lively: if 

our horſe be ſo, that when you lead 
hom out of the ſtable he will "wp and 
play about you, then you muſt not 
only omit. giving him the ſcouring 
of fack_ and diapente, but any other 
whatſoever, for there being no foul 
humours, nor ſuperfluous matter left 
m his body, for the phyſic to work 
upon, it will prey upon the ſtrength 
of his body, and by that means 
weaken it, I 2 | 

If your horſe be engaged in a 
hunting-match, you muſt ſweat him 
twice. Nis week, but not by hunt- 
ing him after the hare, but by train- 
ſcents, ſince the former on this oc- 
caſion may prove deceitful; for tho” 
the hounds ſhould be very ſwift, yet 
the ſcent being cold, the dogs will 
very often be at fault, and by that 
means the horſe will have many 
ſobs : fo that when he comes to run 
tran-ſcents in earneſt, he will ex- 
pect eaſe for his wind. Therefore 


likely to run on, and beſt agrees 
with the humour of your horſe, and 


not too fine, to prevent too much 


lead your train-ſcents with a dead 
cat, oyer ſuch grounds as you are 


MAT 5 
alſo chuſe the fleeteſt hounds yoo 
can get, and they will keep your 
horſe up to the height of his ſpeed; 
As to the number of train-[cents 
that you ſhould ride at a time, that 
is to be ordered according to the 
match you are to ran, or rather ac- 
cording to the ſtrength of your horſe, 
and ability for performing his heats ; 
for if you labour him beyond his 
ſtrength, it will-take him off his 
ſpeed, weaken his limbs, and daunt 
his ſpirit. If you give him too lit- 
tle exerciſe, it will render him liable 
to be purſive, and full of ill hu- 
mours, as glut, Cc. and incline 
him to a habit of lazineſs, ſo that 
when he comes to be put to labour 
beyond his uſual rate, he will 
reftive and ſettle, like a jade. But 
ſo far may be ſaid by -way of di- 
rection, that if you are to run eight 
train-ſcents, and the ſtrait courſe, 
more or leſs, you are not to put him 
to ſuch ſevere labour above -twice 
in the whole month's keeping. And 
if it be in the firſt fortnight, it will 
be the better, for then he will have 
a whole fortnight to recover his 
ſtrength in again; and as for his la- 
bour in his laſt fortnight, let it be 
proportionate - to his ſtrength and 
wind, as ſometimes half his raſk, 
and then three quarters of it, 

Only obſerve, that the laſt trial 
you make in the firſt fortaight, be 
a train-ſcent more than your match, 
for by that means you will find hat 
he is able to do. And as to the 
proportion of - his exerciſe twice a 
week, that is ſufficient to keep him 


in breath, and yet will not diminiſſi 
or injure his vigour. But if your 


hunting-match be to run fewer 


trains, then you may put him to hi 
whole taſk the oftener, according as 
you find him in condition; only ob- 


ſerve, that you are not to ſtrain him 
for ten days at leaſt, before he ride 


his match, that he may be led into 


the 
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MAT 
the field in perfect ſtrength and vi- 
ur. 

If you defi our horſe for a 
lite; bet hin take his * accord- 
ing to this direction, only let him 
be on the place, that he may be ac- 
N with the ground; and as 
or the hounds, you may omit them, 
as not being tied to their ſpeed, but 
that of your adverſary's horſe. But 
as to the number of heats, let them 
be according to what the articles ex- 
act; only obſerve, that, as to the 
ſharpneſs of them, they muſt be re- 
gulated according to the ſtrength, 
and the goodneſs of his wind., And 
when you heat him, provide ſome 
horſes upon the courſe to run againſt 
him; this will quicken his ſpirite 
and encourage him, when he finds 
he can command them at his plea- 
ſure. And here too you muſt ob- 
ſerve the ſame rule, not to give the 
horſe a bloody heat for ten days, or 
a fortnight, before the plate be to be 
run for; and let the laſt heat you 
give him before the day of trial be 

n all his cloths, and juſt ſkelp it 
over, which will make him run the 
next time the more vigorouſly, when 
.he ſhall be ſtript naked, and feel the 
cold air pierce him. 

During. this month, and on his 
reſting-days, and after his ſweats on 
heating-days, (if there be any oc- 
caſion for ſweating him) you muſt 
obſerve the ſame rules which have 
been given for the firſt week of the 
third fortnight's keeping, only you 
muſt omit all ſcourings but rye- 
bread. and maſhes, ſince your horſe 
being in ſo perfect a ſtate of body, 
has no need of any, except you ſhall 
judge there 1s occaſion, and that the 
hat e proves thirſty, about eight or 
nine o'clock at night, you may give 
him the following julep, to cool him 
and quench his thirſt: - 


Take two quarts of barley-water, 


three ounces of ſyrup of violets, two 


MAT 

ounces of ſyrup of lemons, and hay 
ing mixed them together, give them 
the horſe to drink, and if he refuſe, 
place it ſo that he may not throw it 
down, and let it ſtand by him all 
night. | 
uring the laſt fortnight, you 
muſt give him dried oats that hay 
been pulled by beating, and having 
waſhed half a ſtrike of oats in th: 
whites of a dozen or twenty eggs, 
ſtir them together, and let them lie 
all night to ſoak, and ſpread then 
boa in the ſun the next morning, 
till they are as dry as they were at 
firſt, and ſo give them to your horſt; 
and when theſe are ſpent, prepare 
another quantity after the ſame man- 
ner. This food is light of digeſtion, 
and very good for his wind. 

You muſt order his beans as be- 


fore, but not give him them ſo of. 


ten, if he will eat his oats without 


them; and as for his bread this 
time, make that of three parts wheat, 
to one of beans, and order it as be- 
fore directed. But if you find your 
horſe inclinable to be coſtive, then 
give him oats waſhed in two or three 
whites of eggs and ale beaten toge- 
ther, to cool his body and keep it 
moiſt. Give him not any maſh for 
the laſt week, only the barley-ws 
ter before dire&ed, but let him hare 
his fill of hay, till a day before le 
is to ride the match, when you mult 
give it him more ſparingly, that he 
may have time to digeſt that he ha 
eaten, and then, and not before, 
you may muzzle him with your ca. 
veſſon; and be ſure that day, and 
not till the morning, he is led out, 
to feed him as much as poſſible, for 
ſuch a day's labour will requ 
ſomething to maintain his 2 
Therefore in the morning befor 
you are to lead out, give him a tos 
or two of white bread ſteeped 1 
ſack, which will invigorate 4 


erer 
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and when you have done, lead him 
out into the field. * 

But if you are to run for a plate, 
which commonly is not till three 
o'clock in the afternoon, then by 


all means have him out early in the 


morning to air, that he may empty 
his body, and when he is come in 
from airing, feed him with toaſts 
in ſack z conſidering, that as too 
much fulneſs will endanger his 
wind, ſo too long faſting will cauſe 
faintneſs. | 

When he has eaten what you 
thought fit to give him, put on his 
cavellon, and having afterwards 
ſoundly chafed his legs with piece- 
greaſe and brandy warmed together, 
or train oil (which likewiſe ought 
to be uſed daily at noon, for a week 
before the match, or longer if you 
ſee cauſe): ſhake up his litter, and 
Mut the table up cloſe, and take 
care that there is no noiſe made near 
him, and let him reſt till the hour 
come that he is to go out into the 


field. Sportſman's Dict. See Hoks E- 


RACING and HUNTING;HORSES. 
MATTERING of the yard is a 
ſwelling in the ſheath of a horſe's 
yard, ſometimes 9 from 
the ſharp froſty air, but chiefly from 
a horſe's taking full liberty with 
mares - before he is able to cover 
them; or in hurting himſelf by be- 
ing too eager in covering a mare: 
for as the yard is of a looſe and ſpungy 
ſubſtance, if it therefore happens to 
be bruiſed, it eaſily becomes ſore 
and ulcerated; and when the ſkin 
is only fretted off from any part 
of it, from thence will iſſue a con- 
ſiderable diſcharge of fœtid, ſtinking 
matter, which may be of ill' conſe - 
quence, if due care be not taken; 
though at firſt it may be cured by 
bleeding only, and bathing the part 
with warm ſpirits of wine: but the 
beſt way in uſing the ſpirits is to 
take him out of the ſtable: for when 


MEL 


theſe are. applied to ſo ſenſible a 
part as the yard, the ſmarting pain 
will be apt to make him lame him- 
ſelf, unleſs he has room : but that 
does not laſt above a minute, 

It the ulcer or excoriation be in- 
wards, which can only be diſtin- 

uſhed by the matter, proceeding 


rom the urinary paſſage, and not 


from the pain in piſſing, as the far- 
riers ſuppoſe, from the leaſt ſore up- 
wards, as it is more or leſs accom- 
2 801 with inflammation, will ex- 
ibit the ſame ſigns as the urine 
goes through the inflamed part. 
n that caſe the following mixture 
may be injected three or four times 
a day, and it will ſoon cure him of 
that ſymptom: © Take a pint of plan- 
© tain or roſe- water; venice turpen- 
© tine, two ounces; the yolk of an 
© egg 3 honey, one ounce z mix 
theſe together in a mortar : then 
© grees, until they are incorporated.” 
After which, add four ounces of 
ſpirit of wine or hrandy, wherein 
half a dram of camphire has been 
diſſolved : put the whole mixture 
into a phial, ſhaking it as often as you 
have occaſion to uſe it. Gibſon's DIV 
eaſes of Horſes, and Farr. Guide. 
MEDIASTINUM, in anato- 
my, a membrane which divides the 
cavity of the breaſt like a partition 


in two halves. In men it is double, 


but in a horſe it ſeems undivided ; 


or at leaſt is ſo cloſe, that it cannot he 
Its chief uſe is to 


eaſily ſeparated. 
keep the two lobes of the lungs ſe- 


parate and aſunder, eſpecially in ly- 


ing on one fide, a poſture in which 
horſes often lay themſelves to ſleep. 
Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

MELANCHOLY, among our 
ancient farriers, one of the four hu- 
mours of a horſe : the other three 
they will have to be blood, phlegm, 


and choler; and as this or that hu- 


mour is moſt predominant, it con- 
ſtitutes 


pour the water on them by de- 
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Aitutes the different temperaments 
of horſes; ſuch as hot and dry, 
cold and moiſt. Brackes's Farriery. 
$9 
molt effectual for purgipg melan- 


ME | 

LICERIS, in horſes, a tu- 
mour ſo called from its reſemblance 
to a honey-comb ; attacking the 
joints, and throwing out a glewy 
matter like honey. 

The uſual way of curing the me- 
licerides is, to burn them with red 
hot irons, in order to bring away 
all the matter, and to heal the ul- 
cers with wax melted with hogs 
greaſe; and then to waſh them with 
cold water: but rather with ſea wa- 
ter if it can be got. Others recom- 
mend the byrning them with braſs 
plates or inſtruments. Ruftic. Dick. 

Mr. Wood, who takes the me- 
licerides to proceed from obſtructions 
in the glands, recommends attenu- 
ants and detergents, eſpecially the 
uſe of a ſalt marſh for a month or 
two: and thinks, with Dr. Ru/el, 
that nothing can be of greater effica- 
cy in the cure of all eruptions, that 

__ bo a want of the free 
andular — in conſequence 
5 obſtructions, than 2 

MELLIT, a diſtemper in a horſe, 
being a dry ſcab growing upon the 
heels of his fore-foot, which may be 
cured after the following manner : 

Take common honey, half a pint; 
black ſoap, a quarter of a pound; 
mingle them well together, adding 
four or five ſpoonfuls of vinegar, 
and the ſame quantity of alum, 
finely powdered, and ſoaked in a 
hen's egg, with two ſpoonfuls of 
. fine flour. Let all be well mixt to- 
gether; clip away the hair from the 
part affected, and apply it to the 
ſorrance, after the manner of a 
plaſter, and ſo let it remain five 
days. Then take it off, and having 
waſhed all the leg, foot, and ſore, 


ſell recommends diuretics, as 
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_ broth of Pegs beef, after 
wards rope up his with thum- 
bands of tos . ny 
ſame liquor, and it will effec ; 
cure. Whenever you dreſs the for. 
rance, do not omit the pulling of 
the ſcab, or any eruſty ſub{tance 
that may be upon the ſore, and alf 
to waſh it clean. Ruſtic. D:4. 
MEMBRANE, in anatomy. See 
the article ANATOMY. 
MES-AIR, in the manage, i; 
half a terra a terra, and half a cor- 
vet. See the articles TERRA 4 
TERRA and CORVET. 
MESENTERY, in anatomy, ri. 
ſes from the third rack bone of the 
loins, and is compoſed of three 
membranes ; the middlemoſt being 
very full of kernels or glands, which, 
when they happen to be oyer-much 
dilated, obſtruct the paſſage of the 


chyle, which runs acroſs its mem. 
branes ; and the body being thereby 


deprived of its nouriſhment becomes 
lean and emaciated ; and at length 
falls into irrecoverable diſeaſes, 
At its riſe, it is gathered together 
into a vaſt many plaits or folds, 
which being open on that part of it 
to which the guts adhere, makes 
them lie in thoſe circumvolutions and 
turnings in which we always obſere 
them; and this ſeems abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, becauſe if they were not ti- 
ed in ſuch a manner, but let loole, 
the excrements would either pals 
too quickly through them, or elle 
be wholly obſtructed: by reaſon they 
would be apt to twiſt and entang|e 
one another. oP 
In a horſe the meſentery is uſually 
above a quarter of a yard in breadth, 
and beſides in the milky veſſeh 
which are ſuſtained by it, has abur- 
dance of lymphatics, which ſerve to 
dilute the chyle. Gzbſor's Farrir 
Guide. e 
METTLED-HORSE, a tem 
uſed by our dealers in horſes to = 
P 


MET 

rſs a ature” of "that ſpecies, 
Fhich has à great deal of be 
and heart, "as they call it otherwiſe, 
There is t difference between a 
mettled horſe, a horſe of vigour, and 
a fiery horſez but as this 18 not ſuffi- 
ciently attended to by gentlemen in 
their purchaſes of this animal, ſome 
general rules for the diſtinguiſhing 
real vigour in a horſe, may be ac- 


kind. | | 
Wen a horſeis ſtanding Mill, the 
rider who has a mind'to try whether 


him faſt with the bridle-hand, and 
apply the ſpurs to the hair of his 
fides ; this is called by horſemen 
pinching. If the horſe is impatient 
under this, gathering himſelf up, 
and endeavouring to go forwa 
and champs upon the bit, without 
thruſting out his noſe, it is a ſign 
of vigour and right mettle in him. 
Some caution is to be uſed; however, 
in judging by this, to diſtinguiſh 
detween a horſe that has vigour re- 
ally in him; and one that has only a 
fine ſkin, and is rather tickhfh than 
mettled. This is the caſe with a 
great many horſes, and is found b 

eir being very ſenſible of tlie tou 

of the ſpur, and the appear- 
ance of a great deal 
1gour when touched, but immedi- 


heſe are of a dull diſpoſition, but 
only have a tender {kin. oo 
The mettled horſe is to be highly 
Aued, but the fiery one ys | for 
othing : a horſe that is truly vi- 
forous ſhould be calm and cool; he 
ould in general move on patiently, 
Ind _ his mettle when it is 
equired of him. R. 
The ſureſt method is to ch ſe ſuch 
torſes as are extremely apprehenſive 


f ftrokes, and are afraid at the 


ceptable in a work of this general 


he has vigour in him, ſhould keep 


mettle and 


tely loſing the appprehenſion of it. 


— 
raſt appearance of their coming. ns ciromnference, 


Mem 
"Theſe, at the only U18ſing of the legs ay 
and thighs, ſeem to be ſeized with 
fear, and alarmed, but that without 
fretting or fierceneſs. © A horſe that 
walks deliberately and ſecurely, and 
that without requiring, the whip too 
often, will go on briſkly and without _ 
Eng) will go ftom the walk to 
the gallop, and as eafily from the 
gallop to the walk again, and con- 
tinually champs upon the bit, and 
trots with glibneſs, upon the ſhoul- 
ders eaſily, and ſnorting a little 
through his noſtrils. This is gene- 
rally a creature of true mettle and 
vigour, though it does not riſe to 
ſuch a fierceneſs as is troubleſome or 
dangerous. If tv theſe good qualities 
a horfe be well upon his haunches, 
and have à light and eaſy ſtop, his 


8, head well placed and firm, and the 


feeling of his bit equal and juſt, che 
gentleman who loves riding will ſel- 
dom need to complain of the price, 
All the good qualities of 4 horſe 
ſhould, however, never recommend 
him, unlefs he has a good mouth, 
and a ſenſible obedience to the ſpur. 
- MIDDLE-TEE'TH of a borſe, 
the ſame with the gatherers, or nip- 
pers. See the articles GATHERERS 
me RETRY: HET 

MID RIFF, Diaphragm, or Skrt, 
(as ſome call it in a horſe or bullock) 
is 2 muſcular ſubſtance, which di- 
er cavity or cheſt from. 


vides the wh ty or cheſt 
che lower be iy: It takes its origin 
on che right fide, 


from a proceſs of 
the rück- bones of the loins; and 
on the left, from tlie uppermoſt of 
the loins, and lowermoſt' of the 
breaſt; and is inſerted mto the lower 

part of the breaſt- bone, and the five 
inferior ribs,” by which it makes ſe- 
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veral points. The middle is a flat 


tendinous ſubſtarice, from wWhence 
the fleſhy fibres begin, and are di- 
ſtributed like m a center to 

zn this muſcls 
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as alone, it contracts the breaſt, 
and pulls the ribs downwards, b 
which it aſſiſts the muſcles of the 
lower belly, in the expulſion of the 
fæces: but its chief office is in re- 
ſpiration, to which all the mulcles 
of the breaſt, the intercoſtals, and 
thoſe of the lower belly, are more 
or leſs ſubſervient. 

In all the actions of reſpiration 
or breathing, the muſcles of the 
breaſt have the greateſt force in men: 
but in horſes, and ſome other crea- 
tures of a prone poſition, it is evi- 
dent the midriff has alſo a very great 
force, which ſeems to be plain in 
broken - winded horſes z many of 
which have no other indication of 
diſtemper, only that the midriff 1s 
ſtretched or relaxed in a very extra- 
ordinary manner. In ſuch caſes, 
the membranous fibres are for the 
moſt part extremely thin, and the 
tendinous parts, towards their in- 
ſertions into the ribs, very ſmall and 
feeble, by which means it loſes a 
grout deal of that force and ſpring 

at is neceſſary to its action. | 
When a horſe, or any other ani- 
mal, receives the air into his lungs, 
the breaſt and ribs are diſtended, 
which is done by the dilatations 
of the pectoral muſcles, by the ex- 
tenſion of the intercoſtals, viz. the 
muſcles of the ribs, and by the mid- 
riff, which at that time is drawn 


out and expanded to its full dimen- 


ſions; or in proportion to the quan- 
tity of air received into the lungs. 
The muſcles of the lower belly a& 
alſo by their affinity and connection 
with thoſe of the breaſt and ribs, 
which we perceive more plainly in 
quadrupeds than in men, where the 
lungs are upon a leyel with the parts 
of the lower belly. On the other 
hand, when the air paſles out of 
the.lungs, the muſcles that draw in 
or compreſs the breaſt, and thoſe 


that” compreſs the ribs, act alter- 
ö * 
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nately with the extenſors of tha 
breaſt and ribs. The midriff, which 
is ſtretched out in time of inſyin. 
tion, contracts, and in its center 


riſes upwards like the bottom 
of a diſh. Gibſon's Diſeaſe: of 
Horſes. 


MOLTEN-GREASE, a diſeaſt 
in . horſes, wherein the fat of the 
horſe is melted, and a great quantity 
of it falls into the inteſtines, toge. 
ther with a diſcharge of an oily ſub. 
ſtance, with the dung. This dic. 
order is moſt commonly fatal, aud 
proceeds ſometimes from violent ex. 
erciſe in hot weather, and often from 
a horſe's ſtanding too long in the 
ſtable at high feeding, without pro- 
per exerciſe, It is always attende 
with a fever, heat, and reſtleſſneſi; 
ſtartings and tremblings, great in- 
ward ſickneſs, ſhortneſs of break 
and ſometimes with the ſymptoms 
of a pleuriſy. The horſe's dung is 
extreamly greaſy, with a ſcouring; 
his blood will have a thick ſkin of f 
over it, when cold, of a white d 
yellow hue ; but chiefly the latter: 
the congealed part or ſediment i 
commonly a mixture of ſize au 
greaſe, which makes it ſo ſlippery, 
that it will not adhere to the fingen; 
and the ſmall portion of ſerum feels 
alſo ſlippery and clammy. The hork 
ſoon 19K his fleſh; and, in caſe le 
ſurvives this ſhock, commonly grom 
hide-bound for a time; his legs {vel} 
which ſwelling continues till tle 
blood and juices are corrected; and 
if this be not done effectually, tht 
farcy, the glanders, or ſome oblt- 
nate ſurfeit, generally follows, vt 
difficult to remove. L 

In order to the relief of this di. 
temper, in the firſt place, blood mu 
be taken away plentifully ; and fit 
bleeding repeated for two or th 
days, according to: the urgency 
the ſymptoms, Two or three r0#: 
cls ſhould alſo be put in RY 
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; and the following emollient gly- 
* ſnould be adminiſtered once or 
twice a day, in order to abate the 
fever, and clear away the greaſy 
matter from the inteſtines : Take 
« two handfuls of marſhmallows, 
and one of camomile flowers; 
« fennel - ſeed, an ounce: boil in 
© three quarts of water to two; 
« ſtrain off, and add four ounces of 
e treacle, and a pint of linſeed-oil, 
« or any common oil.“ By the 
mouth, give plenty of warm water, 
or gruel with eream of tartar or ni- 
tre, to dilute and attenuate the blood, 
which in this caſe is greatly diſpoſed 
torun into grumes, and endanger a 
total ſtagnation. 

When the fever is quite gone off, 
and the horſe has recovered his ap- 
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\ petite, gentle aloetic purges ſhould 
b, be given once a week, in order to 
p ring down the ſwelled legs: but if 


he purgative ingredient does not ex- 
ed half an nes, or fix drams, 
f fine aloes, it only opens the bell 

gently; and, with the other medi- 
ines joined to it, paſſes into the 
dlood, acts as an alterative; and ope- 
tes both by urine and perſpiration, 


Ks is will appear by the horſe's ſtal- 
e plentifully, and the kindly feel 


pf his ſkin, To this end, give the 
ollowing, which, repeated for ſome 
= will intirely remove this diſ- 
der : 

, Take 7 ſuccotrine aloes, ſix 
rams; of gum guaiacum pow- 
dered, half an ounce; of diapho- 


0b retie antimony, and powder of 
yery myrrh, of each two drams ; make 
* a 7 with 1 of buck- 
7 thorn.” Or it may be 1 
bs | th an ounce of aloes, GE rams 
| tie i — te, and a ſpoonful of oil 
bred mber. ö e 
* beſe will ſeldom take a horſe 
— om his buſineſs above two or three 


ays in a week; neither will he loſe 


$ fleſh or appetite with chem; but 
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on the contrary, mend in both, 
which cannot be obtained by any o- 
ther method of purging z and gives 
this greatly the 22 in many 
caſes. Two ounces of nitre mixed 
up into a ball with honey, and a 
dram of camphor, will alſo be found 
to be an excellent medicine for this 
purpoſe, as it will powerfully atte- 
nuate the blood, and promote the due 
ſecretions z to which end, it ſhould 
be given every day for a fortnight 
or ie weeks, Gibſon, Bartlet, 
and Wood. | 

MONTOIR, or HorRsE-BLOCK, 
in the manage, a word derived from 
Italy, where the riding - maſters 
mount their horſes from a ſtone as 
high as the ſtirrup, without putting 
their foot into the ſtirrup. Now in 
France, no ſuch thing is uſed ; but 
the word montoir is their retained, 
and ſignifies the poiſe or reſt of the 
horſeman's left foot upon his left 
ſtirrup. Guillet, 

MOON, or LunaTic, Evyts, 
or BLINDNESS, a diſorder in the 
eyes of a horſe, ſo denominated from 
its having been thought to have in- 
creaſed or decreaſed, according to 
the courſe of the moon ; inſomuch 
that, in the wane of the moon, the 
eyes are muddy and troubled, and 
at new-moon they clear up. 

Moon-eyes generally make their 
appearance when a horſe is turned 
frve, coming ſix; at which time one 
eye becomes clouded ; the eye-lids' 
being ſwelled, and very often ſhut 
up; and a thin water generally runs 
from the diſeaſed eye down the cheek, 
ſo ſharp as ſometimes to excoriate 
the ſkin: the veins of the temple, 
under the eye, and along the noſe, 
are turgid and full, though ſome- 
times it happens that the eye runs 
but little. Gibſon and Bartlet. 

Moon-blindneſs is the forerunner 
in reality of a cataract or a gutta- 
ſerena, which ſcarce ever admit of 4 

O 2 cure. 
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cure. Theſe generally make their 
appearance white the horſe is young, 
and are ſometimes owing to the great 
pain incident to .horſes on cutting 
their teeth; and fometimes to one 
of their grinders being more promi- 
nent than uſual, which cauſes a great 
trritation in the fleſhy ſubſtance ſub- 
jeed to it; and brings on a fever- 
iſh heat, which heat, attrafting more 
fluids to the part than common, re- 
laxes the veſſels, from whence ariſes 
a viſcidity in the juices that preſſes 
upon the optic nerves, and obſtructs 
the free circulation of the liquids, 
through the canals bordering upon 
the eye. The mouth ought care- 
fully to be examined on this occa- 
ſion; and ſhould the teeth be found 
in the ſituation above mentioned, 
their ſharp edges muſt be knocked 
off with a chiſſel. Where it is evi- 
dent the eyes are affected by the teeth, 
the taking away a little blood, and 
giving a gentle purge or two, with 
a rowel, are the beſt-propoxtioned 
means for effecting a cure of the eyes, 
pron. they be waſhed with the fol- 

owing water twice a day: Take 
* roſemary and plantain, of each a 


© handful ; and an ounce or two of 


© roſes, or their buds, Boil theſe 
© in a quart of ſpring-water, till 
© half the water is conſumed ; then 
© ſtrain off the remainder, and add 
© half an ounce of ſu of lead, 
© and an ounce of white vitriol.” 
Wood's Farriery. | 

This diſorder comes and goes. till 


the catara& is ripe, then all pain the 


and running diſappear, and the horſe 
becomes totally blind, which is ge- 
nerally in about two years. During 
this time, ſome horſes have more 
frequent returns than others, which 
continue in ſome a week or more; 
in others, three or foyr, returnin 
once in two or three months; an 
they are ſeldom ſo long as five with- 
aut a relapſe, | 


ing: Take lenitive gleftuary 
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There is another kind of moan, 
blindneſs, which is alſo the fore. 
runner of cataracts, where no hu. 
mour or weeping attends. The eye 
is never ſhut up, or cloſed here, but 
will now and then look thick and 
troubled ; at which time the hor 
ſees nothing diſtinctly: when the 
eyes appear funk and periſhing, the 
cataracts are longer coming to ma. 
turity; and it is not unuſual in this 
caſe for one eye to eſcape. 
Theſe caſes generally end in blind. 
neſs of one if not of eyes : the 
moſt promiſing ſigns of recovery ar, 
when the attacks come more Ellen 
and their continuance grows ſhorter; 
and that they leave the cornea clear 
and tranſparent, and the globe plum 
and full. See the article Carta. 
If the large, full 
1 are large, full, ſwolg 
and inflamed, the hore ſhould be 
bled at proper intervals ; ſometime 
in the neck, and ſometimes back- 
ward, to make a revulſion : but 
where the eyes appear ſunk and pe- 
riſhing, bleeding is often pernicious, 
After bleeding, for thoſe that ar 
full, and run a thin water 
make a ſtrong tincture of roles; 
in four ounces of which, diſſola 
half a dram of ſugar of lead ; 2nd 
waſh the horſe's eyes, and all or 
his eye-lids, twice a day. If th 
matter digeſts and thickens, add ts 
the whole quantity of this tinftun 
about two drams of honey; audi 
the parts near the eye be hot, and 
veins over the face and along ti 
ſide of the noſe be turgid and ful, 
bathe thoſe parts frequently with 
vinegar, verjuice, or yinegar of roſth 
till the heat and running of the en 
abate, and the veins fink and ge- 
leſs apparent; and alfo till the ; 
begins to look clear : in the ma 
time, ſome few lenient mild 2 
may be adminiſtered, as the 4 


cu 
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cream of tartar, of each four 
« ounces ; Glauber's ſalts, three 
« ounces; ſyrup of buckthorn, two 
« oy mces." When the ⸗ weepin is 
by theſe means removed, the follow- 
ing alterative powders ſhould be 
riven every day, till two or three 
pounds are taken; and after an in- 
terval of three months, the ſame 
courſe ſhould be repeated: Take 
' crude. antimony finely powdered, 
© or, where it can be aftorded, cin- 
© nabar of antimony, and gum gua- 
« jacum, of each a 3 Mix to- 
© gether with an oily peſtie, to pre- 
vent the gum's caking. Divide the 
hole into thirty-two dofes, viz. 
© one ounce each dofe. Let one be 
given every evening in his feed.” 
This method has been often attended 
with ſucceſs, where the eyes have 
been full, and no e ry 3 in 
which caſe, bathe or foment them 
with the following twice a day. 

© Take crude fal armoniac, two 
' drams ; diffolve in a pint of lime- 
© water; and add to it four ounces 
of brandy, or hungary-water.' 
This will act as a ſtimulus, and may 
help to rarify and thin the gumm 
juices, and bring new fupplies o 


nouriſhment to the. petiſhing eyes. 
nd This courſe not fuccee ing, in 
order more powerfully to open the 
he vellels of the chryſtalline er 


(which in theſe cafes is always opake, 
and, when the cataract is confirmed, 
intirely loſes its tranſparency) and 
hinder as much as poſſible the form- 
ing of obſtructions, mercurials are 


ll, chiefly to be depended on :* thus 
ith give every. other day, for three or 
ls, dur mornings, two drams of calo- 
oj mel mixed up with conſerve of roſes; 
ro . then purge off with the common 
et All. b 

eu During this courſe, particular care 
os ſhould be taken of the horſe : after 
o beating this, the alterative pow- 
Aer before - mentioned ſhould be 
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given for ſome weeks or months, 'iﬀf 
you expect any benefit from them: 
or they may be beat up into a ball 
with live millepedes, and an ounce 
and a half given every day: if theſe 
ſhould not ſucceed, and the horſe is 
a valuable one, Take Turbith mi- 
£ neral, one dram; camphor, half a 
© dram ; diapente, half-an ounce ; 
* make into a ball with honey.” 
Give one of theſe balls every other 
morning for a fortnight; reſt a fort- 
night, and then repeat them in the 
fame manner. This is the moſt pro- 
miſing method left: but to horſes 
that are not ſo valuable, an ounce 
of antimony ground into an im- 
palpable powder may be given every 
day in one of his feeds, for three 
months, or longer; or a ſtrong de- 
coction of guaiacum ſhavings ma 
be given for ſome time: to which 
crude antimony may be added, in 
the following manner; * Take 
© guaiacum ſhavings, one pound 
6 as antimony Hed in a yy the 
© ſame quantity: boil in two gal- 
©.lons of forge water to one, and 
give a quart a day, either alone 
© or mixed with his water 

Dr. Bracken adviſes as much as 
will lie on a ſix- pence of the follow- 
ing powders to be blown up the 
horſe's noſtrils once a day: Take 
© Turbith mineral, two drams 
© affaribacca powd red, half an 
© ounce: mix, and keep in a bottle 
© well corked.“ Nor let any won- 
der at the tediouſneſs of the courſe 
here recommended, as the inten- 
tion in curing is to alter the whole 
maſs of fluids, to fuſe and atte- 
nuate them in ſuch a manner, that 
they may circulate freely through 
the minuteſt veſſels, particularly 
thoſe of the eye, Which are exqui- 
ſitely fine; and when the blood is 
in a viſcid ſtate may be ſuppoſed 
eaſily - retarded, in its circulation 
through them ; the conſequence of 

O 3 which, 
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which, if not ſpon removed, when 
once. fixed, will be an immediate 
obſtruction, and of courſe occaſion 
total blindneſs, 1 

Tying up the temporal arteries is 
by ſo 


me much commended, eſpe- 


cially in full eyes; for by this means 
the circulation of the blood to them 
1s greatly impeded; but to flat de- 
preſſed eyes, this operation mult be 
injurious, as it would deprive them 
of their neceſſary noyriſhment ; and 
ing up the yems would ſeem here 
the moſt proper. But the * u 
the veins, where the eyes are ful 
muſt for the moſt part prove hurtful, 
by cutting off the channels which 
ſnould convey the blood from them 
into the courſe of circulation; and 
conſequently increaſe the diſtemper, 
inſtead of abating it, Gibſon and 
Bartlet. . | 
MOOR's HEAD, or Mokk's 
HEaD, in the manage, implies the 
colour of a roan horſe, who, beſides 
the mixture or blending of a grey 
and a bay, has a black head and 
black extremities, as the mane and 
tail. See the article RoAxN. Gull. 
MORFOUNDERING, a term 
from the French morfondre, which 
ſignifies cold upon heat; and which 
our farriers retain, as Monſieur Sol- 
leyſell made uſe of it firſt, and would 
have us underſtand by it, that it is 
melted greaſe, or a foundering in 
the body, as De Grey has it. But it 
is no more than this; to wit, when 
a horſe has been hard rid and heated, 
and cools too ſudden]y, ſo that the 
res of his hide are conſtipated, or 
ut up in a haſty manner, inſomuch 
that the materia perſpirabilis is hin- 
dered from going off in the uſual 
courſe. Bracken's Farriery, See 
the article Col p. 
MORTIFICATION is defined, 
a total extinction of the natural heat 
of the body, or any part thereof. 
In a perfect mortiſication, the na- 


MOR 


tural jujces quite loſe their p 
a fer. 


motion, ſo that. they fall into 
mentative one, and thereby corru 
and deſtroy the very texture of the 
parts. Senſe and motion in this 
caſe are intirely taken away in the 
part or limb affected; there is a ca- 
daverous ſmell, and a deep morti- 
ferous corruption, preying upon all 
the adjacent parts, even to the y 
bones themſelves. Bracten s Far. 


rie. 8 I. 

1 here are two ſpeeies, or rather 
degrees, of mortification z the one 
called, gangrene, which is an inci, 

ient mortification, or one in its firſt 

te; the other a ſphacelus, which 
is a perfect or finiſhed mortification, 
A gangrene is preſently to be reme. 
died, ,but a thorough mortification 
or ſphacelus immediately to be ex- 
tirpated, or cut away by the roots, 
See the article GANGRENE, 
If a mortification happens to an 
old horſe, whether naturally or by 
accident, it is almoſt always deadly, 
The following Dr. Bracken thinks 
of great ſervice in ſtopping a morti. 
fication: * Take oil of turpentine, 
© four ounces; tincture of myrrh- 
© aloes, one ounce :- mix and waſh 
© the ſores, after ſcarification, with 


© it very hot twice a day.“ After 


ſcarifying the gangrene, the Dr. re- 
— 7 to waſh the ſores and all 
round the part with ſtrong and warm 


lime-water, with ſome ſulphur of 
vivum in powder, mixed with it; 
about a quarter of a pound to two 
uarts of the lime-water will be ſuf- 
Pender Mr. Ruſbwworth recommends 
the jeſuit's-bark, as of great uſe in 
ſtopping mortifications, 

n all large mortifications, Mr. 
Gibſon directs, that the farrier cut 
and extirpate the dead fleſh with a 
ſharp inſtrument, taking care not 
to hurt any of the nerves or ſinews 
that are ſound or recoverable, either 


with is inflruments. or applicators, 
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Let his application to them conſiſt 
chiefly of ſuch things as are ſpirit- 
ous, dreſſing with honey- of roſes, 
beat up with the yolk of an egg, 
with a fourth part of camphorated 
ſpirit of wine, and afterwards all 
ſuch things as are cleanſing, and 
proper to promote a laudable growth 
of new fleſh. But, notwithſtandin 

what Bracken and Gibſon have ſai 

on this head, the ice is now 
abſolutely and very juſtly condemn- 
ed by all modern practitioners: 
particularly Mr. Sharp, in his trea- 
tiſe on ſurgery, lays, the maxim 
© now is never to extirpate till the 
© mortification is quite ſtopped, and 
© even advanced in its ſeparation 
© becauſe all parts that are mortified 
© had the diſpoſition to become ſo 
before the effect was produced, 
* and extirpating half an inch above 
* the dead ſkin is generally leaving 


© a part behind, with the ſeeds of 


* mortification.* 
. MOTION, in the manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to have a pretty motion, 
when he moves and bends his fore- 
legs with great eaſe and freedom up- 
on the manage. But if a horſe trots 
right out, and keeps his body ſtraight, 
and his head high; and bends his 
fore- legs handſomely, then, to ſay 
he has a pretty motion with him, 
implies the li of the action of 
the fore- hand. Guĩllet. 
MOURATLLE, or BARNA- 
CLES, an inſtrument commonly of 
on, compoſed of two branches 
joined at one end with a hinge, for 
the uſe of the farriers, who take 
hold of a horſe's noſe with it, and 
keep it tight, by bringing to, or 
almoſt cloſing the other end of the 
branches; and ſo tying them with 
3 ſtrap. This they do to hinder a 
horſe from ſtruggling and toſſing, 
when they make any inciſion upon 
him, or give the fire. Some mou- 
railles are made of wood, with a 
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Screw ;z and this ſort is indeed 
good. Guillet. See the article BAR- 
NACLES. ; 
MOURNING of the Chine, a 
name given by farriers to that diſ- 
charge of matter, which is for the 
moſt part either yellow or ome 
or 4 with blood; and which, 
when horſes have been long glan- 
dered, ſo that the bones and griſtles 
are grown foul, then turns to a 
blackiſh colour, and becomes fœtid 
and ſtinking. Hence aroſe the miſ- 
taken notion that this was a con- 
ſumption of the brain and ſpinal 
marrow, which runs through the 
vertebræ or bones of the neck, back, 
loins, &c. Solleyſeil, Blundewille, 
and others, wrote about the mourn- 
ing of the chine: but their doctrine 
in that particular is now deſervedly 
4 See the article GLAN- 


DE RS. 
MOUTH of a horſe. The ex- 
ternal parts of the mouth are the 
lips, the beard, the tip- of the noſe, 
being a continuation of the upper 
lip, and the chin. The internal 
parts are the bars, the tongue, the 
channel, the palate, and the teeth. 
See the articles Lips, &c. . 
The mouth of a horſe ſhould be 
moderately well cloven; for when it 
is too much, there is much difficulty 
to bit a horſe, ſo as that he may not 
ſwallow it, as horſemen term it: 
and, if he has a little mouth, it will 
be difficult to get the mouth of the 
bit rightly lodged therein. 

A horſe, to have a good mouth; 
ſhould have a well-raiſed neck ; and 
if it be ſomewhat large and thick, 
it ought to be at leaſt well turned; 
his reins ſtrong and well ſhaped, 
and legs and feet likewiſe. It all 
theſe prove right, no doubt but the 
horſe has a very good mouth; but 
if his jaw-bones be too cloſe, and he 
have alſo a hort and thick neck, fo 
that he cannot place his head right, 

04 + his 
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his having a good mouth will avail 
but little, becauſe no uſe can be 
made of it. Solleyſell. 


- MouTH, in the manage. The (et 


compliance and:obedience of a horſe 
is owing, partly, to the tender or 
quick ſenſe of his mouth, which 
makes him afraid. of being hurt by 
the bit; and partly by the natural 
diſpoſition of his members, and his 
own inclination to obey. The 
mouth is called ſenſible, fine, ten- 
der, light, and loyal. Your horſe 
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You will readil 


this h 
for his mouth is a e 


ve a full appui 
upon the hand, See Appui. G 


b4 MULE, a mongrel kind of qua- 


druped, uſually generated between 


an aſs and a mare, and ſometimes 
between a horſe and a ſhe-aſs. The 
mule is a fort. of monſter of a mid. 
dle nature between its parents, and 
therefore incapable of propagating 
its ſpecies ; fo careful is nature to 
avoid filling the world with mon- 


has ſo fine a mouth, that he ſtops if ſters 


the horſeman does but bend his body 
behind, and raiſe his hand, without 
ſtaying for the pull or check of the 
bridle, | | 

A mouth is ſaid to be fixed and 
certain, when a horſe does not chack 
or beat upon the hand. : 
A freſh, foaming mouth. 

A ſtrong, deſperate, ſpoiled 
mouth. A Baſe mouth, is a mouth 
that is not at all ſenſible, though the 

look well, and are well 
ormed. 
A mouth of a full appui, or reſt 
upon the hand, is one that has not 
the tender nice ſenſe of ſome fine 
mouths, but nevertheleſs has a fixt 
and certain reft, and ſuffers a hand 
that is a little hard, without chack- 
ing or beating upon the hand, with- 
_ out hearing down or reſiſting the 
bit, inſemuch that he will bear a 
jerk of the bridle without being 
much moved. 
If you go to the army, provide 


22 a horſe with a mouth that 


a full reſt upon the hand; for, 
if you take one of a fine, nice, ten- 
der mouth, and another horſe comes 
to ſhack or run .againſt him in a 
fight, he will be apt to riſe upon his 
two hind-feet, which a horſe of a 
harder mouth would not do., he 
A mouth that bears more than a 
full reſt upon the hand, implies a 
- horſe. that does not obey but with 
great difficulty 0 


Mules are — uſed in countries 
where there are rocky and ſtony ways, 
as about the Alps and Pyrenees, &c, 
Great numbers of them -are kept in 
theſe places : they are uſually black, 
and are ſtrong, well-limbed, and 
large, being moſtly bred out of the 
fine Spaniſh mares. The mules are 
ſometimes fifteen or ſixteen hands 
high, and the beſt of them are worth 
forty or fifty pounds a- piece. No 
creatures are ſo For large bur. 
dens, and none ſo ſure footed. 
They are much ſtronger for draught 
than our horſes, and are often as 
thick ſet as our dray-horfes, and 
will travel ſeveral months together, 
with fix or eight hundred weight 
upon their * * It is a wonder 
that theſe * wm m more 
pagated in England, as'they are 
0 much hardier And ſtron Ting 
horſes, and are leſs ſubject to diſ- 
eaſes, and will live and work to 
twice the age of a horſe. Thoſe 
that are bred in cold countries are 
more hardy and fit for labour than 
thoſe bred in hot ; and thoſe which 
are light made are fitter for riding 
_ horſe as to the — and trot; 
ut they are apt to rou 
thou 7 heſe 45 it La 
the ſhart-made ones. 
. Fheytake ſo much after the mares 
they are bred from, that they may 
be -procured-of any kind, light or 
- | ſtrong, 
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frong, us the owner pleaſes, The 
general complaint we make againſt 
them, is, that they kick, and are ſtub- 
born : But this is only owing to our 
negle& 'in the breeding them, for 
are us gentle as our horſes in 
countries where they are bred with 
more care. . | F 
Mules are of two kinds; the one 
between the horſe and the ſhe-afs, 


the other between the he-afs and the 


mare. The firſt ſort are the leaſt 
valuable; They are commonly ve- 
ry dull, and take after the aſs, and 
are not large; the other breed is 
therefore what is propagated chiefly 
in all countries wheremules are uſed, 
The largeſt and fineſt he-aſs muſt 
be procured for this breed; and in 
Spain, where mules are greatly eſ- 
teemed, they will give fifty or ſix- 
ty pounds for a fine.he-aſs, only to 
be kept as a ſtallion. They breed 


with this creature out of the fineſt 


and largeſt mares have, giving 
the aſs an — of height of 
ground, and putting the mare into 
a narrow pit, railed on each fide. 
Some'authors affirm, that in Syria 
there are a'fort of mules which pro- 


pagate their ſpecies ; but this is a 


miſtake ;/ for in all the countries 
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9 
where they are common of both 
kinds, no fuch thing ever happens, 
If the aſs deſigned. to be bred on is 
fuckled by a mare, or the mare 
ſuckled with an aſs, it makes the 
much more familiar than they would 
otherwiſe be; and this may always 
be done by taking away the colt 
that belongs to the dam, and put- 
ting the other in its place, keeping 
them in the dark ten days or a fort- 
night. Hill's Hiftory of Animals, and 
Mortimer yg A 
Murks, in the legs of a borſe, 
See KB ED HETLS. | 
MUSCLES, in anatomy. See 
the article ANATOMY. 55 
MUSEROLE, in the manage. 
See Nos x-BANp. g 
MUZZLE, the ſnout of a horſe 
alſo a halter to be about the noſe of 
a horſe or mule. | 
From that part of a horſe's head, 
where the noſe-band of the bridle 
reſts, to his muzzle, he ſhould have 
nothing but ſkin and bone; and the 
ſmaller the better: therefore it is 
commonly ſaid, he ſhould be able 
to drink out of a ben gates by rea: 
fon of the ſmallneſs of his muzzle, 
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AG, in the manage. A little 
nag, or tit, 1s a horſe of a low 
lize, France produces a great many 
admirable nags, which travel and 
endurt fatigue better than any of 
your large horſes. Guillet. 

NAILS of the bridle band, in the 


NAL 


manage, The different poſition op 
fituation of the nails of the bridle, 
or left hand of the horſeman, gives 
the horſe a facility of changing 
hands, and form his departure — 
ſtop ; by reaſon that the motion of 
the bridle follows ſuch a poſition of 
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the nails. To give a horſe head, © make it into the conſiſtence of 4 
ou muſt turn the nails downwards. * ſmooth ointment.?ꝰ + 
To turn the horſe to the right, you This may be carried from place 
muſt turn them upwards, moving to place, and uſed daily as the o- 
your hand to the right. To Nang ther. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes, | 
to the left, you muſt turn the nails NAVEL-GALL, in horſes, an 
down, and bear to the left. To encyſted tumour, or tumour formed 
ſtop the horſe, 77 muſt turn them by a fort of gelatinous matter re- 
upwards, and lift up or raiſe your ſembling honey, contained in a ca 
hand. Guillet. 49 hs ſula or little bag. This ſwelling, 
To drive a NAIL, is to fix it in a which 1s ſeated juſt behind the fag. 
ſe's foot, that it may keep faſt dle, and upon the vertebræ or bones 
the ſhoes. See the article SHOEXING of the back, is occaſioned from 2 
of horſes. * bruiſe or contuſion of the ſaddle- 
" NARROW, in the manage. A tree, that for want of ſtuffing, the 
horſe is ſaid to narrow, when he pannel has rubbed and fridged the 
does not take ground enough, or does horſe's back. When this ſwelling 
not bear far enough out to the one is diſcovered, the cauſe of it ſhould 
hand, or to the other. If your be removed before the humours are 
horſe narrows, you muſt aſſiſt him ſo far heated as to occaſion an ab- 
with the inſide rein; that is, you ſceſs; you ſhould ſtrive to diſperſe 
muſt carry your hand to the out- it, by applying warm greaſy poul- 
kde, and preſs him forward upon tices, fuck as ſcalded bran and hogs 
ſtraight lines with the calves of your lard, boiled turneps, or the like: 
s. Guallet.- | but if the tumour is already formed 
- NakRow-HEELSs are, for the moſt into a bag, it ſhould be cut by a 
„a natural defect in a horſe's proper perſon ; the method whereof 
feet: but are often rendered in- is, by making a long inciſion and 
curable by bad ſhoeing. Some far- leiſurely dillekking the bag; by tak - 
riers hollow the quarters ſo deep and ing the matter quite ont ſkin and 
fo thin, that one may pinch them all” and by. healing the wound with 
with one's finger, and think, by the following ointment : Take 
that means, to widen them out, roſin and common turpentine, of 
by a ſtrong broad webbed ſhoe : but each four ounces 3; honey, two 
this turns them narrow above, and * ounces ; ſheep-ſuet, three ounces. 
wires their heels, and dries up or rots Melt the roſin and turpentine 
the frog. The beſt way in all ſuch- © firſt ; then add the honey and 
cafes is not to hollow the foot in * ſheep ſuet; and laſtly, ſtir in by 
ing, and pare nothing out but degrees, and till the whole is al- 
what is rotten or foul ; if the foot © moſt cold, half an eunce of pow- 
be hard or dry, or inclined to be © dered French verdigreaſe, and 
rotten, bathe it often with chamber- keep for uſe : but if it is too ſtiff 
lye, or boil linſeed and chamber-lye, © for winter, you may add ſome 
to the conſiſtence of a poultice. * 1 his or freſh butter to it.” 
then add to it fix ounces of The navel-gall is a tumour of ſo 
ſoft ſoap 3 and anoint the foot with cold a nature, that if it is not cut 
it every day, rubbing a little of it out, it will often remain ſo long as 


©: ounces of bees - wax; fix ounces or coming to à head. 
6 of freſh butter ; one ounce of tar, Pocket- Farrier. 8 
Sand as much linſeed-oil as will NEAR- 


upon the ſole; or, Take two a horſe lives, without * — 
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NEAR-SIDE /a borſe is his left- 
fide, or that to which we always ap- 
roach, when we go to mount or 
ndle a horſe ; as the off-ſide is 
his right fide : whence we diſtin- 
| a horſe's ſeveral parts: for in- 


nce, we ſay the near leg, the off 


leg; the near eye, the o 
Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. | 
NECK. of a horſe, ſhould be lean, 
and but little fleſh upon itz and to 
be well-ſhaped, it ſhould, at it's 
ing from -the withers, riſe with a 
ſlope upwards, diminiſhing by de- 
towards the head, In mares, 
it is a good quality to have their 
necks ſomewhat groſs, and charged 


eye, &c. 


with fleſh, becauſe their necks are 


generally too fine and ſlender. 

Deer NECKs, or cock-throppled, 
are thoſe, in which the fleſh that 
ſhould be next the mane, is ſet quite 
below, and next. the throat, = 
renders the neck ill- ſhaped and 
ugly. A well-ſhaped neck contri- 
butes very, much to the making him 
light or heavy of the hand, accord- 
ing as it is fine or coarſe. Solleyſell. 
See the article CARRY. | 

Ar rd NECK, in * 2 are 
unſkilfully managed with r to 
bleedin ** — 8 
groom ſticking his fleam twice into 
the vein, as Captain Burdon will 
have it, nor from the fleam's cut- 
ting through the vein, as is vulgarly 
imagined, but from the motion of 
the jaws and muſcular parts of the 
neck, together with hanging down 
the head, after bleeding: for theſe, 
together with the cold air, when a 
korſe is turned out ſoon after the o- 

ration, will very often occaſion a 

ux of humours to the part, and con- 

ſequently an -inflammation, from 
whence what ſubſequent evils may 
we not expect, as the gangrene, 
&. See the article BLEEDING. 

Hence it is adviſeable, to let the 
dorſe be kept warm; and not to give 


ich 
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him, any food for ſome hours after 
he has been bled. But when a 
horſe's neck happens to ſwell after 
bleeding, the beſt application is a 
ſoftening poultice, with a great deal 
of mucilaginous and ſy thin 
in the compoſition, and ſuch is the 
following : * Take mallow and 
£ marſh-mallow leaves, picked clean 
© from the ſtalks, of each ten hand» 
© fuls; White lily roots, half a 
pound; linſeed and fenugreek 
© ſeed, of each two ounces ; oint» 
ment of marſh-mallows, ſix oun- 
© ces; and of hogs lard, half a 
© pound, Mix according to art.“ 
The leaves and roots ſhould be 
boiled well, and the water preſſed 
ſtrongly from them: then beat them 
up to a pulp in a mortar, and let 
it ſtand till you have made a mu- 
cilage or jelly of the ſeeds, by brui · 
ſing them well and boiling them in 
a quart of water to a pint, which 
you muſt beat up with the former 
and laſtly, add the ointment and 
hogs lard ; and when all are mixed 
thoroughly, let it be applied very 
thick over the tumour, and warmed 
well before the fire, after it is ſpread 
upon a piece of flannel or the like; 
and afterwards rolled on accordi 
to the ſituation of the part affect 
and renewed as it becomes dry. 
If the ſwelling of a horſe's necks 


after bleeding will not diſperſe; but 
«tends to ſuppuration, it ſhould be 


opened when it is ſufficiently ſoft, 
the wound dreſſed with the green 


ointment for healing wounds; and 
the poultice continued till all the 


hardneſs is diſſolved. 


As te the food, which a horſe 
ſhould eat during the cure of ſuck 
ſwelling in his neck, it is beſt to 
give him maſhes of malt, warm 


o 


graips and warm water, with. a 


— deal of oatmeal in it; and if 
would eat à little hay, it ſnould 


be ſweet, ſoft meadow hay, ſprinkled. 
ers din 
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with clear water, or cut graſs in 

ſummer. Bracken's Pocket Farrier. 
NEEDLE-WORMS, ar AsCa- 

RIDES. See the article AsCAR1- 


DES. 
NEESING, or SNVEESING. In 
order to purge a horſe's head, when 


it is ſtuffed with phlegm, cold, or 
ether groſs humonrs, by neehng, 


there is nothing better, than to take 
= branch of pellitory of Spain z. and 
xying the {ame to a ſtick, put it up 
his noftrits, and it will operate upon 


nim without hurt or violence. Ruff, 


NEIGHING, the cry of a horſe. 
To prevent neighing. See the ar- 
ticle NOSTRILS. 

See the 


NERVES in anatomy. 
article ANATOMY. 
NICKING of a horſe's tail, an 


peration performed to make a horſe 
— his tail well. See Dock IxG 


of horſes. 
Before we deſcribe the operation 
of nicking, it may be neceſſary to 
enquire how the effeRt of it, that is, 
the elevation of the tail, is brought 
about ; and in order to Ke this, 
and judge with riety of, the oper - 
nals mul e the tail as 
elevated, or lifted up by one ſet of 
muſcles ; and depreſſed, or pulled 
down, by another, The muſcles 
which elevate the tail are more nu- 
merous, large, and ſtrong, than 
thoſe that depreſs it ; they are cloſe. 
ty connected to the bones of the tail 
by fleſhy fibres, and terminate in 
frerong tendons at the extremity : 
but the muſcles of the latter ſoon 
form into tendinous expanſions, and 
three large tendons which -are in- 
ferted into the latter bones of the 
tail ; there are ſeveral other ſmall 


tendons which fun laterally ; the ar- 


teries arc four, and run ſometi nes 

above the bones of the tail: conſe- 

gone are eaſily avoided by a dex- 

tous hand, as they cannot readily 
z * | 


be wounded by a knife, in dividing 
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the tendons neceſſary to be cut in 
this operation. The art of nicking 
horſes then chiefly conſiſts in a tran(. 
verſe diviſion of theſe deprefling ten. 
dons of the tail, and ſuch a poſition 
afterwards as will keep their extre. 
mities from coming again into con- 
tact, ſo that an intervening callus 
fills up the vacuity ; by theſ: means 
an additional power is given to the 
antagoniſt muſcles, viz. the eleva. 
tors; the counter- action of the de- 
preſſors being manifeſtly abated by 
the diviſion of the tendons, and the 
intervention of the callus. 

The uſual method of ſupporting 
the tail by a pully and weight is li- 
able to many exceptions ; the Extre» 
mities of the divided tendons not 
being by that method kept ſuſſicient- 
ly aſunder the ſituation of the tail 
being rather inclined to a perpendi. 
cular than a curved direction: this 
poſition too is liable to many varia- 
tions from the different movements 
of the horſe, and is the reaſon that 
the tail frequently inclines to one 
ſide, as the nick may heal up faſter 
on one ſide than the other; the diſ- 
agreeable ſitunation the horſe muſt 
ſtand in with a weight conſtantly 
hanging to his tail is another mate. 
rial objection, beſides the neceiſity 
of removing it, when the horſe 1 
exerciſed or taken out to water, 

To remedy theſe inconveniencics, 
and perfect this operation, a ma- 
chine has lately been contrived which 
has frequently been practiſed with 
the expected fueceſs; and indeed at 
firſt view appears in every reſpett 
calculated to correct all the defects in 
the old one; for a deſeription of 
which, together with a * en- 
2 on copper, the reader is de- 

ired to conſult Bartlet's Gentleman! 
Farriery. | 
In regard to the operation, it 1 


worth notice, that the extremities of 


the 


crac 
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the tendons which jut out in the oper- 
ation need not here be cut off, as 1s 
cuſtomarily done; the number of 
the inciſions muſt be in proportion to 
the length of the tail; but three an 
general are ſufficient. The moſt 
approved method of dreſſing at firſt 
is with powderet rofin and ſpirit of 
wine, ap lying a ſoft doſſil of lint 
or tow, dipped in the ſame, between 
each nick; and lapping the tail up 
with a linen cloth and broad fillet, 
which the next morning ſhould be cut 
open down the back part of the tail; 
and the morning after be gently tak- 
en off, when 1t will be proper to 
plait the hairs, in order to keep them 
clean, and to ſet the tail as is direct - 
ed in the plate and references. 

Every two or three days, the tail 
ſhould be let down, and the upper 
art next to the rump bathed with 
fot vinegar ; and if it begins to 
crack, and the hair comes off, a 
little tincture of myrrh will ſoon 
put a ſtop to it. To obviate an 
threatening ſymptoms that may Al 
in regard to the wounds, have re- 
courſe to the directions on Dock- 
ING. Bartlet. 

NIGHT-MARE, a malady in- 
cident to horſes as well as human 
bodies, proceeding from a melan- 
choly blood oppreſſing the heart + 
it will cauſe the horſe to ſweat more 
in the night than in the day, and 
thereby ' deprive him of his reſt. 
You may diſcover it by obſerving 
him in the morning, whether he 
ſweats on the flanks, neck, and 


ſhort ribs, which are ſure indica- 
tions of it. 

For the cure, Take a pint of 
allad"oil, a quarter of a pound of 


NOS 


ſugar-candy, put into them a hand- 
ful of ſalt, mix them well together, 
warm them blood warm, and give 
the horſe two mornings. Ruftic, 
Dit. 

NIPPERS, are four teeth in the 
fore-part of a horſe's mouth, two 
in the upper and two in the lower 
jaw: a horſe puts them forth be- 
tween the ſecond and third year. 
See TEETH. Guillet. 

N1PPERs, a ſmith's or farrier's 
nippers, are the pincers with which 
they cut the nails they have drove 
in before they rivet them, and 
which they uſe in taking off a ſhoe, 
Guillet. 88 | 
— NOSE-BAND, or MuseroLe, 
is the part of a headſtall of a bridle 
that comes over a horſe's noſe. 

NOSTRILS of a horſe, ſhould 
be large and extended, fo that the 
red withm them may he perceived, 
eſpecially when he ſneezes! the wide- 
neſs of the noſtrils does not a little 
contribute to the eaſineſs of breath+ 
ing. | 

& is therefore npon this account, 
that the Spaniards and many others 
cut up their horſes noſtrils, to faci- 
litate their breathing in violent cour- 
ſes : but this cutting up of the noſ- 
trils, beſides the eaſe it gives in 
breathing, bringeth another advant- 


age along with it, for it 8 | 


a horſe's neighing, which is very 
convenient for ſuch perſons as go 
re party, for then the neighing 
of their horſes cannot diſcover them; 
and it is thought that this is the 
reaſon why ſome horſes noſtrils are 
cut up, becauſe after it, they neigh 


very rarely or not at all. Solley/ell, 
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A Ts is the diet of horſes. See 
the article FEEDING of horſes. 
OBEY, in the manage. A. horſe 
is ſaid to obey the hand and heels, 
to obey the aids or helps, when he 
knows and anfwers them according 
to demand. Guillet. 0 
OFF-SIDE of a horſe. See the 
article NEAR-SIDE. 
OILS, in the fatrier's diſpenſato- 
ry. All ſimple oils, which are 
made of any fingle herb or flower, 
require no other apparatus, but only 
to infuſe any quantity of the herb or 
flower, gathered in their prime, into a 
ſufficient quantity of oil olive, and 
boil till they be criſp, or ſtand in the 
ſun till the oil be impregnated with 
the virtue of the flower ; ſuch are the 
oil of roſes, oil of rue, oils of ca- 
momile, dill, fennel, marjoram, or 
any other herb: theſe have all in 
them the virtues of their reſpective 
ſimples. | 
The following are compounded 
oils, and ſuch as require different 
management ; being, at the ſame 
time, thoſe that are moſt uſed in the 
farrier's practice. | 
OIL of Bays 1s made as follows. 
© Bruiſe any quantity of the ripe 
© bay-beeries before they are dry; 
© and boil them in water for ſome 


© time, and the oil will ſwim at 
© top, which take off, when cold, 


© and keep for uſe.” There is no 
oil ſo much preſcribed in the diſeaſes 
ef horſes as this, though it is now 
ſeldom made : but the apothecaries 
commonly give them common oil 
inſtead of it, with a ſmall mixture 


of fome ſweet-ſcented oil. It is ac- 


OIL 

eounted warm and penetrating, atid 
of ſervice to remove pain and (wel. 
ling in the joints, and in all ner- 
vous parts : but is much the beſt, 
when joined to things of more 
powerful efficacy. 

OiL of Earth-wworms. Take 
© earth-worms well cleanſed, half a 
pound; oil of olives, two pounds; 
© white wine, half a pint; boil to- 
« gether till the wine is evaporated, 
© and the worms are grown criſpy ; 
© then ſtrain the oil for uſe.” This 
is recommended in all griefs in the 
ſhoulders, loins, hips, legs, and in 
all the nervous parts whether they 
come by wounds or bruiſes, or by 
cold ſurfeits, or any other accidents. 
It is accounted very penetrating. 

O11, of St. Fohn's abort. Take 
© the tops of St. John's wort when 
© in flower, four ounces ; oil olive, 
© one pound ; let it ſtand together 
in the ſun ſome days; then pres 
© out the oil, and put the fame 
© quantity of the flowers in it, two 
© or three times more: let it ſtand 
© in the ſun open for ſome days; 
and then ftrain it for uſe.” This 
is one of the moſt uſeful of all the 
oils. It is warm and penetrating, 
and therefore of ſervice in compoſi- 
tion with other things in cold pitui- 
tous tumours, and in many of 
ſame intentions, as the oil of bays: 
but its principal uſe is to anoint the 
edges of large wounds or inflamed 
ulcers : for it greatly eaſes pain, 
and helps to bring them ſpeedily to 
digeſtion. 

O1L of Swallows. * Take ſixteet 
© whole ſwallows; rue, camomile 


« plan- 
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e plantain, the greater and leſſer 


« bays, pennyroyal, dill, hyſſop, 
« roſemary, ſage, St. John's wort, 
and coſtmary, of each an handful z; 
oil olive, four pounds; canary, 
© one pint z boil the whole till the 
« watery parts are evaporated ; then 
« ftrain them for uſe.” This is uſed 
by farriers for ſtrains in the joints 
or ſinews, and in all diſorders where 
the nerves are affected: but it will 
be much more efficacious, when it 
enters the compoſition of ſtrengthen- 
ing charges. Gibſon's Farrier's Diſ- 
penſatory. 
OINTMENTS, in the Farrier's 
Diſpenſatory. The officinal oint- 
ments that are moſt uſed in the far- 
riers practice, and moſt likely to 
do ſervice in any of the external diſ- 
eaſes of horſes, are as follow); the 
reſt of thoſe compoſitions, where- 
with the farriers books ſo much 
abound, being many of them no 
better than common tallow or hogs 
lard, 
. Egyptiacum OINTMENT is made 
thus: © Take verdigreaſe in fine 
© powder, five ounces ; honey, one 
pound, or fourteen ounces ; vi- 
© negar, ſeven ounces : boil all to- 
* gether till it is of a deep red, and 
as thick as honey.“ This has 
been in great reputation both among 
farriers and ſurgeons for cleanſing 
foul ulcers, and eating off rotten 
fleſh ; and by the ſurgeon it is uſed 
vith good ſucceſs mixed with ſpirit 
of wine, or oil of 1 to 
dreſs mortifications in the 
any other part of the body. 
Apoſtles OINTMENT : Take tur- 
© pentine, roſin, yellow wax, gum 
© ammoniac, of each an ounce and 
(fix drams; roots of long birth- 


wort, olibanum, bdellium, of each 
ſix drams; myrrh and galbanum, 


of each half an ounce, oppo- 


ponax, three drams ; litharge, 
nine drams þ — cog two 
0 


drams; oil of olives, two pounds; 


legs, or 
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© vinegar, what is ſufficient to diſ- 
* ſolve the gums; make the whole 
© into an ointment.* This is one 
of the beſt ointments that ever was 
framed to deterge and cleanſe foul 
ſores and ulcers, and is very much 
uſed to horſes both by the French 
and Italians z but ſeldom by the far- 
riers of our own nation : perha 
becaule it is hard to be got, unle 
it be in London, it being ſomewhat 
troubleſome to make: but it is cer- 
tainly worth every one's while to 
have it, that practiſes among horſes; 
and may be made in the Flowing 
manner, Firſt, boil the litharge in 
the oil, over a very gentle fire, con- 
tinually ſtirring, that it may not fly 
over; and when they are 1 ö 
rated together, take it off the fire, 
and pour gently into it a ſufficient 
quantity of water, to keep it from 
burning. The gums muſt be diſſolv- 
ed in vinegar, and ſtrained from their 
droſs and ſticks, and mixed with 
the turpentine, roſin, and wax, and 
put into the pan with the litharge, 
which muſt be boiled all together, 
until the watery parts be evaporated ;; 
then take the birthwort and verdi- 
greaſe, both made into fine powder, 
and ſtir them into the whole compo- 
ſition ; and when they are thorough- 
ly incorporated, take the ointment. 
rom the fire, and pt it into an 
apen pot, to cool. If this ointment 
be made according to theſe directions, 
it will be of a deep green colour. 
Baſilicun, or the Royal OINT- 
MENT : Take yellow wax, ſheep' 
© ſuet, roſin, and black pitch, of 
each half a pound; cut them into 
© ſmall pieces, then put five pounds 
© of oil olive into a baſon or pot; 


* 


« ſet it over a pretty ſtrong fire, and 


© when the oil is hot, the other 

ingredients; after ap are whol-- 
ly melted, ftrain the liquid maſs 
through a piece of - canvaſs, or' 
coarſe cloth, and add a pound of- 

| 6 turpentine 
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4 turpen tine, Kring it conſtant A eons and farriers, to mix with thei! 
© till it be cold.” 8 Thus ib . and ſuppurative cataplaſms. 
makes it after the manner of the It is of good ſervice, as it ſoon ren- 
French apothecaries, which is much ders thoſe tumours to which it is a 
the beſt for ſes, It is the beſt plied, fit to be opened, though it 
ointment for all ordinary uſes, to be has ſometimes a contrary effekt, a; 
ſpread on flax or fine hurds. It will it contributes to diſcuſs them. 
cure any wound or fore, where Nerve OINTMENT,._ © Take 
there is not an ill diſpoſition of the * cowſllip leaves, with the flowers 
blood and juices ;. or where the part ſage, chamepytis, roſemary, la- 
has not been vitiated by improper * vender, bay-leaves with the ber. 
applications, or other bad manage- * ries, . camomile, rue, ſmallage, 
ment, | | © melilot with its flowers, and 
OINTMENT of Bays, © Take © wormwood, of each an handful ; 
© bay-leaves, one pound; bay-ber- mint, betony, pennyroyal, 7 7 
© ries, half a, pound; colewort * ley, the leffer .centaury and St. 
© leaves, four ounces z neat's-feet- John's wort, of each half an hand- 
© oil, five ;. deef-ſuet, two ful; neat's-feet-oil, five pounds; 
pounds; boil them together until oil of ſpike, half an ounce 5 mut- 
the watery parts of the ingredients © ton or beef-ſuet, two pounds; 
© are evaporated; and then ſtrain © make the whole into an ointment." 
© it for uſe.” This is oftentimes The herbs, as in all other oint- 
ſold to the farriers inſtead of the oil ments that conſiſt pretty much of 
of bays z. and if * could always vegetables, muſt be cut ſmall and 
— 9. inſtead. o — other, it bruiſed; r — be- 
w no great impoſition upon come.criſpy ; after which, they muft 
them; it being a very warm oint- be Fan and put ober the fire 
ment, a ſtrengthener of the nerves, again (keeping it very gentle) until 
a diſcuſſer of wind, and very all the watery parts are exhaled, and 
in all old griefs in the that it loſes its yellowneſs, but looks 
joints and ſinews, in cramps and of a clear green colour; then it may 
convulſions, and in all paralyye be put up for uſe, Thus is ufed by 
numbneſſes, Sc. farriers * all aches and griefs in 
Dialthea, or OINTMENT of Marſb- the finews and mulcles, to free 
mallowws. * Take any quantity of en and reſtore tired or decayed legs, 
© the roots of marſh-mallows, fenu- after travel, or any violent exerciſe; 
greek and linſeed, and bail them and in divers other intentions. 
„till you make a thick mucilage 3 Popalucum or the (Poplar: Q1xT- 
then take of the mucilage, two MEN T. Take freſh poplar buds, 
0. oil of olive, four pounds; one pound and an half; violet 
© wax, one pound; rohn half a leaves, navelwort of the wall, of 
pound; turpentine, two ounces; © each three ounces; freſh hogs 
mix all together over the fire, and © greaſe, one pound; bruiſe the 
make an eintment. »., © herbs in a wooden or ſtone mor- 
This mucilage ſhould be ſtrained tar; and when they have been 
. K 
the oil till all the watery parts tops of hramble - leaves; 
are waſted ; and that they are both of black — mandrakes, 
I EEmAIES; This is or the berries and leaves of moun- 
a very il medicine both to ſur- * tain alder, henbane, Nh — 
1 7 | lettuce, 


GIN 


lettuce, houſe-leek the greater 
and leſſer, and the ter bur- 
dock, of each three ounces; after 
theſe have been alſo bruiſed, and 
t ſtood ſome time in maceration 
with the reſt, add roſe-water, one 
pound; and boil till the ingredi- 
© ents are criſp; ſtrain and boil 
© again gently over a flow fire, con- 
( tinually ſtirring until it acquire a 
beautiful green colour. This is 
uſed as a repellent and cooler, eſpe- 
cially to burns and ſcalds: but it has 
been known to do miſchief, when 
the ſore has been ſmall, and the in- 
fammation and ſwelling very great, 
in which caſe good poultices ſuc- 
ceed better. 

Soldiers OINTMENT, called alſo 
Martiatum. * Take freſh bay- 
© leaves, three pounds; rue, two 
pounds and a half; marjoram, 
' two pounds; mint, one pound; 
' ſage, wormwood, coſtmary, and 
' baſil, of each half a pound; oil 
© olive, twenty r yellow ' 
(wax, four pounds; malaga wine, 
two pounds, or two pints; bruiſe 
all the leaves, and boil to the con- 
' ſymption of the wine and aque- 
* ous parts; then ftrain it for uſe.” 


that which is ſo intitled: it is as 
good as any thing in the form of an 
ointment can be to remove all old 
priefs in the ſhoulders, hipe, legs 
in all cramps, and convulſions 
the ſinews; and in all ytic 
numbneſſes, and all weakneſſes in 
the nerves, and ſenſible parts; and 
therefore, make a very fit ingredi · 
ent in all ſuch charges as are 
contrived for that purpoſe. See 


CHARGES. 
© Take 


OINTMENT of 
l _ finely levigated on a 
* marble, two ounces 3 calamine, 
* or lapis calaminaris alſo levigat- 
* ed, one ounce; ointment of ro- 


les, one pound and an half; mix 


is melted.” | 


This is a better nerve-ointment than 


oN 


© and make an ointment, by diſ- 
© ſolving the roſe ointment over a 
« gentle fire in a pipkin ; and ſtir- 
ring the powders into it, when it 

This is a very r 
medicine to dreſs humid moiſt ul - 
cers, ſuch as are apt to riſe into fun- 
gous ſoft excreſcences : but it is 
chiefly made ufe of to up hot 
rheums in the eyes, in which inten- 
tion it is oftentimes very ſervice- 
able: inſtead of the roſe ointment, 
the apothecaries uſe hogs lard : but 
the roſe ointment is certainly more 


rs | 
ere are alſo other of the offici- 
nal ointments uſed by farriers, as 
the unguentum nutritum, deficcati- 
vum, rubrum, and the ointment of 
pompholox, to ſkin ſores and uk 
cers : but as theſe ſeldom ſucceed, 
but in ordinary caſes, we ſhall not 
ſpend time in inſerting any other 

an the white ointment in this 
place ; there being ſome others of 
_—_ effic — _ un- 

er their in the courſe 
of this Ro — . 


Un . or the white 


hae LA mag called by the — — 
people wnguenty. * Take oil of ro- 
© ſes, or ww. lard, nine ounces; 
© cerus, or white lead waſhed in roſe- 
© water, three ounces; white wax, 
© two ounces 3 camphire, two 


| © drams; make them into an oint- 


ment.“ | 

The wax ought to be cut into 
thin ſlices, and melted in the oil 
or lard. The camphire ſhould be 
powdered with a little ofl, by itſelf, 
and then rubbed well with the cerus, 
which ſhould alſo be in fine der, 


and both mixed with the lard and 


oO 


times to take off heat and inflamma- 
tion in burns and ſcalds, and in 
other circumſtances attended with 
the like accidents : but it is ſome- 
times liable to inconveniencies as a 
repellent, where there is not a ſuffi- 
cient vent for the humours, though 
by reaſon of the esmphire, it is more 
ſufe than moſt of that kind. Gib- 
ſon's Farrier's Diſpenſatory. | 
For the ointment Accopum, 
Coachman's ointment, Duke's oint- 
ment, opodeldock,'wound-ointment, 
&c. See the articles AccoPpun, &c. 
The virtues' and preparations of 
other ointments ogy m particular 
diſorders, will be given ſeveral 
under the name of each diſorder. 
OMENTUM, the Cut, in 
anatomy, a double, thin, tranſparent 
membrane, interlarded with fat, 
which both ſerves to keep the guts 
warm, and to moiſten them. It 
adheres to the bottom of the ſto- 
mach, to the ſpleen and hollow fide 
of the liver, to the gut colon, the 


ſweetbread, antt-to the beginning of . 


the ſmall guts; and is embroidered 
with a great number of veins and 
arteries that communicate with the 
fomach, fi leen, guts, &c. | Gibſon's 
Diſeaſes of Horſes, 0 AK 
OPENING / a borſe's heels is 
when the ſmith, in paring the foot, 
cuts the heel low,” and takes it down 
within a finger's breadth of the co- 
ronet, ſo that he ſeparates the cor- 
ners of the heel, and by that means 
impairs the ſubſtanee of the foot, 
cautmy it to cloſe and become nar- 
row. at the heels : this practice ought 
therefore to be avoided, ſince, if 
there he any weakneis in the foot, 
it will of neceſſity make it ſhrink and 
ſtreighten in the quarters, ſo as ab- 


ſolutely to ſpoil the foot. Salleyſall. 


OPODELDOCK, or OPPO- 


DELDOCH, an ointment or lini- 
ment much uſed by farriers, in the 
cure of ſhoulder-ſplaited and hip- 


it is alſo * 


08 8 
ſhot horſes-; and for ſtrains, wren- 


ches, and diflocations in all parts; 


ſwellings, benumbed parts, and for 
diſperſing many other ſuch ſort of 
tumours; it may alſo be given inter. 
nally for the gripes, from wind or 
taking cold; Gr the ſtrangury alſo; 
and as a cordial, one ounce or more 


may be taken for a doſe in a pint of 


ale. As opodeldock is variouſly 
made, and thoſe uſually fold in the 
ſhops do not ſeem ſo well calculated 
for horſes, we ſhall inſert the follow- 
ing as better adapted for the horſes, 
to which this liniment is uſed ; and 


ly recommend it to be kept ready pre- 


pared for the uſe of the ſtable: 
Take Jamaica pepper, four 
© -onnces;;- winters bark, carraway- 
© ſeeds, laurel, and juniper berries, 
© bruiſed, of each two ounces; 
*.roſemary, marjoram, and Javen- 
der- flowers, of each an ounce ; 
* 'reified ſpirit of wine, three pints; 
jet them digeſt in a warm place 
© ten days; then ſtrain off the tinc- 


© ture; and diflolve in it Venice 


© ſoap, a 8 and a half; cam- 
© phire, three ounces : Barbadoes 
tar, four ounces, oil of turpen- 
©,tine, fix ounces; oil of amber, 
two ounces z mix and make a li- 
© niment.* BRartlet's Farriery. 
OssLETS are little hard fub- 
ſtances that ariſe amongſt the ſmall 
bones of the knee, on the _— 
the w out of the gummy fub- 
Rare which tattens ele dones to- 
gether, from ſtrains while a horſe is 
ung, before his joints are well 
nit; they are not common; and 
if obſerved in the beginning, a little 
oil of origanum rubbed on the part 
every other day will. diſſolve and 


take them off : but if they are of 


long-continuance, they are difficult 
to be removed. Firing is the molt 
certain method to effect a. cure. 


Gibſon's, Diſeaſes of Horſer. *- 


for bruiſes, cold- . 
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The|beſt, cure for theſe bony, ex- 
creſcences, Dr. Bracken thinks, 1s firſt 
of all to beat them with a bleed; 
ſtick for ſome time; then to ick 
or wound the part with a ſmall bod- 
kin made hot, and to rub in ſome 
oil of origanum, after which cla 
on the following charge: Take 
s ZEthiops mineral, one ounce; 
© common, turpentine, fix drams 5 
£ burgundy-| pitch, one ounce ; 
« Spaniſh. flies in powder, two 
© drams + ir ſublimate in 
« powder, half a dram;“ ſhave a- 
way the hair, and apply this warm 
thick ſpread, either upon tow or 
leather, and .bind it on for, ſome 
time till it offers to come off eaſily, 
after which heal the wound with the 
green ointment. ' 
It is worth obſerving, that theſe 
kinds of bony excreſcences muft ei- 
ther be nipt in the bud, or they will 
ſoon become of ſuch firmneſs and 
ſolidity, that they will not yield to 
one thing or other; and that by 
rubbing and beating them with a 


ſtick of any ſort of wood, though 


ſome adviſe hazle, as the beſt, the 
hard ſubſtance is brought to be as 
ſoft as jelly, and will therefore more 
eaſily be diſperſed or diſſolved by the 
plaiſter, &c. Bracken's Farriery. 


OVER-DONE, OvEeRr:RiD, 


or OVERTWORX ED. A horſe. is 
fad to be thus when his wind and 
ſtrength, are broke and exha 
with fatigue. Guillet. 32 5050 
OvER-REACH. A. horſe is (aid 
to have got an over- reach, when he 
has cut his fore- heel with the point 
of his hind moe. This wound, 
when only ſuperficial or ſlight, is 
in general eaſily cured by wathin; 
it clean, and applying the woun 
ointment ;-bat.it ſhould be obſerved, 
from the nature and manner of the 
injury, where the blow has been 


imart, that it differs widely from E | * 
8 2 ad 
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a common cut; the here being 
both torn and brujſed 4 and conſe- 
2 it requires to be properly 

igeſted, in order to lay a good 
foundation for healing. For this 
purpoſe, after waſhing out any dirt 
or gravel with ſoap-ſuds, &c, let 
the wound be digeſted, by dreſſing 
it with doſſils of lint dipt in an ounce 
of venice turpentine, divided with 
the yolk of an egg, to which half 


. 


an ounce of tincture af myrrh may 


be added. Over this — 
turnep poultice ſhould be app 
or one made with ſtrong · beer grounds 
and oatmeal, three or four times or 


oftener, till the digeſtion is ed; 
and then both t eſe dreſſings may 


be changed for precipitate medi- 
cines, or lime- water mixture; ob- 


ſerving always to apply the doſſils 


carefully to the bottom; to fill up 


the ſore with the fame even to the 


ſarface, and to bind all on with a 
compreſs and rowler, and if any ca- 
vities appear that cannot conveni- 
ently be dreſſed to the bottom, they 


ſhould always be laid open, or no 


per foundation for healing can 
r The hoof ſhould alſo 


be kept ſupple, or pared away, when 


the growth of it interrupts this end, 
as. fp cue is the caſe, Bartlet. - 
OUT, or OUTSIDE. See IN. +. 

OX FEET, in a horſe; is when 
the horn of the hind · foot cleaves 
juſt in the very middle of the fore- 
part of the hoof, from the coronet 
to the ſhoe ; they are not common, 
but very troubleſome, and often 
make 3 halt. Folleyſel. 
Ox-Lros, an! imperfetion in 


ſome horſes, which '' ary abc 


have the back-finew of their 
ſomewhat ſeparate from the bone, 


et their ſinews are ſo ſmall; and fo 
ittle ſet off, that their 34 


come round after ſmall! 


5 4 
ied, * 
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Pi... of @ horſe, in the manage, 
SA N manner of motion, 
greſſion, of a horſe. The na- 
9 0 ices of a horſe are three, viz. 
„ A trot, and a gallop: to 
which may be added an amble, be- 
cauſe ſpme horſes have it naturally; ; 
and. ſuch horſes are generally the 

ſwifteft. ambles of any. e 

ticles Tzor, GALLor, &c. 
For the artificial paces, ſee the 
e AIRS. 

_ Horſes that mix their 1 that 
bs betwixt a walk and an 


are ſeldom” of an 'value. 

77 efect proceeds how Weir fret- 
ful 1 temper; and ſometimes 
A ue eicher in their reins 
oye In chuſing a 
1 ampers, let 
Aab bang lind „ but not tall, 
pad back or ribs, full 


— wh thick withers : for if 
he be thin in as 75. there will 


1 — ground "gr ons In kno 


the K Naa done neither he, 
5 qc he cart horſe, need 


2 more t 
any Jalking poking, or faſting, 
mu be dre 
fed. Pe ur their ſhoes and backs 
muſt be attended to · The beſt food 
for them is bay, thaff or peas, or 
oat-hulls and peas, with chaꝑt ſtraw 
aud peas mixed tog | 
m warm grains an 
Werk, will not ** wnils, becaylss. it 
= 4 
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ed well, 1 
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will 94 —q— the breeding of worm, 
and the like diſorders. Nuſtic. Dick. 

PAINS in borſes, a kind of ul: 
cerous ſcab, or watery fores, on the 
legs and paſterns, cauſed hy a ſer- 
ous matter ouzing throngh the 
pores z which is indued with ſuch a 
ſharpneſs, that it makes the hair 


fall off from ſeveral parts of the legs 


and paſterns. Sometimes it looſens 
the coronet from the hoof; and 
ſometimes, the fleſh appears as if 
it was disjointed from the bones 
and ſinews j where the matter runs, 
it ſo hardens the ſkin, that it is apt 
to break out into cracks and refts, 
which diſcharge abundance of ſtink- 
ing matter. 

The cure conſiſts chiefly i in inter- 
nals, and in: thoſe things that are 
proper ta redtify the blood, as de- 
coctions of box-wood, guaiacum, 
and ſaſſafras, &c. or the ſaid woods 
may. be raſped and mixed with = 

and ſometimes amon 
bran. All the, medicines bel 


in the farcin may be made aße of in 


this caſe: but if the horſe be inclin- 
e to k, droply, which may be 
the Wa ng of the & ſwel- 
Vow, fk, likewiſe as he fore-legs 
will ſo be affeied, and by the o- 
s peculiar to that diftemper, 
he mutt then be treated accordingly: 
Meaxwhile, the following applica- 


tions may be made outwardly : 


Take honey, + turpentine, and 

©: hogs. greaſe, of each a like quan 

© tity; melt them over a gentle | fir 
in a glazed pipkin, and and add a ſuf- 


e quantity of wheat flour, to 
mate 


r „% „ „„ «a MG MG G os 
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bat. 
t make it into a poultice :“ or, 
© Take fenugreek- meal, bean- flour, 
« linſeed meal, and muſtard- ſeed 


« boil them over a gentle fire with 
« a ſufficient quantity of marſh-mal- 
© lows; or for want of that, with 
© butter or hogs lard, into the con- 
ſiſtence of a poultice. Theſe muſt 
be applied warm -to the legs and 
paſterns, to draw out the matter; 
and bring down the ſwelling. If 
there be foulneſs, you may take a 
pound of black ſoap, half a pound 
of honey, four ounces of burnt alum, 
two ounces of verdigreaſe in pow- 
der, a pint of brandy or fpirit of 
wine, with a ſufficient 2 of 
wheat - flour. Let this be ſpread on 
cloths, and applied as the former. 
As ſoon as the ſwelling is abated, 
and the moiſture dried up, it will 
be convenient to keep the legs and 
paſterns rolled up with a firm band- 
age, whereby the parts will not 
only be kept cloſe, but the influx of 
freſh matter prevented : for the con- 
tinuance or f 
watery eruptions brings ſuch a 
looſeneſs into the legs, that it canſes 
a rottenneſs in the fruſn, breeds 
2 and ſometimes, by „ 
the tendons, becomes the cauſe 
uitter bones, foundering, and o- 
ther diſtempers in the feet. Gibſon's 
Farrier*s ko | | 
Pain Piss, of STRANGURY. 
See the article STKANGURY. 


PALATE of a borſt, the uppe 

put or roof of the Lage The pe. 
ate of a horſe ſhould be lean, for if 
it be fat, that is full and high, fo t$ 


to be may equal with Leh exttemĩ- 
ties of his teeth, the leaſt 
height in the Mert 


check in the bridle; and be abvays 
throwing up his head, or othetwife 
carry it too lo, which befides the 
inſightlineſs' will much annoy the 
tider's hand. Solleyſell. 


t 1 of each a like quantity; f 


the nerves the | 
moiſt, and conſequently unfit for 


requent returns of theſe 


of a bit will de 
troubleſome, and make him either ti 


PAL 
Horſes are commonly bled in the 
palate with a ſharp pointed horn, to 
refreſh and give them an appetite. 
PALS, an ny to motion, 
ariſing either from a fault in the 
blood or animal ſpirits, or from 
both together-; ſeizing ſometimes 
the whole body; ſometimes one ſide, 
_ ſometimes a particular part 
only. 1 Hagd | 
When the tauſe happens from the 
animal ſpirits, then fenſation is in- 
a manner loſt ; and ſometimes with 
an inability to motion alſo ; and be- 
cauſe the nervous fluid is rendered 
thick, and 2 to motion, and 
elves are relaxed and 


lively vibrations; there will alſo 
be ſometimes a numbneſs and inſen- 
ſibility to the touch, but yet a ca- 
pacity of motion may be preſervetl ; 
ut when a palſy ariſes from a 
fault in the blood, viz. from an over- 
ou humidity, or when it is ren- 
ered too thick ; in the firſt caſe the 
muſcles are ftretched out in length, 
and their fibres relaxed; and by lo- 
ſing their tone; they become inca- 
pable of contraction; and therefore 
though there may be a diſtribution 
the nervous juice, yet motion is 
loſt, by reaſon of that over relaxa - 
tion; while at the ſame time, ſenſe 
may remain; and in the other caſe, 
though there be a concourſe of ſpi- 
rits, yet the blood is ſo thick, that 
it cannot be ſaddenly enough fare 
fied, to produce motion. But laſtly, 
when the blood and fpirits are bo 
affected in à palfy, the ſenſe and 
motion will heth be loſt; and if the 
netves or blood be affected within 
the brain, then the palſy will be ac- 
companied with an apoplexy or vers 


0, | 
Sand therefore the cauſes of a pal- 
ty ate all thofe things that may in- 

pee an over-{ ' humidity into 
the blood and ſpirits, fo as to ie” 

3 dien 


PAL 


fon a relaxation or looſeneſs in the 
canals or fibres; or when the blood 
alone is rendered ſo thick, that it 
cannot be rarefied; by which means 
the nerves and animal juices become 
alſo affected; und this is uſually 
brought about, either by a moiſt 
temperament, climate, or feaſon ; 
or the eating of cold, viſcid herbs ; 
but eſpecially when. a horſe goes in 
a wet marſhy paſture, and. lies fre- 
uently on the cold, wet ground. 
The fame , effects are alſo, produced 
from things of an oppoſite nature, 
as the internal uſe of hot things: But 
our buſineſs is only with that ſort 


of palſy which proceeds from hu- 
2 &c. the other ſeldom or ne- 


ver happening to horſes. 

In order to the cure, the horſe 
ſhould be exercifed with chewing 
balls made of ſavin, roſemary, la- 
vender flowers made into powder, 
and beat up with aſſa-fœtida, and a 
ſufficient quantity of oil of amber; 
after which, to be tied in a and 
faſtened to the bit as uſual; and at 
proper intervals, glyſters ſnould be 
injected, ſuch as have been ordered 


in an apoplexy. But as we ſuppoſe 
the cauſe from an over- great humi- by 


dity and relaxation of the veſſels, 
bleeding is not neceſſary, but may 


rather prove hurtful, unleſs there 


ſhould alſo be the ſigns of an apo- 


plexy; and in that caſe, it will be 


ul. 


vary Jn . [LED - a 1 I. x 
All hot things, as muſtard, gin- 


ger, peppers: and other ſpices, eſ- 
"hy myſardinfuſed/in ale, will 5 


proper to .z8cover the tone of the 
fibres. But. as the external parts 
are ſo ſenſibly affected in this diſ- 


temper, therefore embrocations oſ hot 


H ails and ſpirits are to 
rubbed wherever motion is loſt 
or impaired, ſuch as the oil-of petre, 


oil of amber, oil of, ſaſſafras, and 
the like, mixed with ſoldiers oint- 
ment, or ointment of marſh-mal- 


PAN 


lows, with a ſmall quantity of fi. 
rit of fal-armoniacy. on other volatile 
ſpirit. 6 dy NO] 1 a: 

Very warm cloathing will like. 
wiſe be of uy great ſervice; 2s alſo 


frequent drinks of the decoction of 
guaiacum, ſaſſafras, &c. , Laſtly, 
a horſe ought in all paralytic caſes 
to be rowelled in one or more pla- 
ces: for by that means, A great deal 
of the moiſt or viſcic matter will be 
diſcharged, and the nerves and muſ- 
cular fibres ſtrengthened. Gibſor', 
Farner”s Guide. AIZ rA 

PANCR¶Æ AS, or Sw-kr- 
BzxzAD, in anatomy. See the ar- 
ticle SWEET-BREAb. 

- PANNELS of a: Saddle are two 
cuſhions, or bolſters, filled with cow, 
deer, or horſe-hair, and placed un- 
der, the ſaddle, one on each fide, 
touching the horſe's body, to pre- 
vent the bows or hands to gall or 
hurt his back. Guillet's Gent. Di8. 
P. 1. in voc. mt nt 

: Fleſby PANNICLE, in anatomy, 
a fleſhy expanſion which, in horles 
and- ſeveral large animals, lies im- 
mediately under the ſkin, and is 
made up of muſcular fibres, where- 
y the ſkin is moved or drawn into 
wrinkles, to ſhake off the duſt, flies, 
or any thing elſe that \ looſe 
upon the hair. It is moſt thick and 
diſtin. over the ribs, flanks, ſides 
of the belly; as alſo on both ſides 
the neck; but adheres fo to the ſkin, 
that it is ſcarce. to be diſtinguiſhed 
from it, but where the ſkin is looſe 
and moveable. It is alſo a great de- 
fence, and ſerves to keep a horle 
warm in cold © weather. Gibſon's 
Diſeaſes of - Horſes: Sat Li 

-PANTON-SHOE,'! or PaxTa- 
BUE=SHOE, a horſe's ſhoe contrived 
for receiving narrow and hoof-bound 
heels. Its ſpunges are much thick- 

er on the inſide than on the outſide, 

ſo that the part which reſts upon the 
horn, or hoof, runs flopewiſe, 2 
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the end, that the thickneſs of thei in- 


fide of the ſhoe may bear up the 
heel, and throw or puſh it to the 
outſide. »Panton-ſhoes are likewiſe 
proper for horſes that havs falſe 
quarters. Guillet.. See NARROW- 
HEELS, &. 

PARALYT IC Diſorders. 
the artide iPAL3Y., 

PARING à horſe's foot is to cut 
off his nails, that is, the horn and 
ſole of his foot, which is done with 
2 butteris, in order to ſhoe him. 
See BUTTERIS. Guillet. 

The original defi 


'gn x; thoeing 
horſes was undoubte 


ly intended 4 


a preſervation of the hoof, and a de- 


fence of the ſole: but no one could 
think it neceſſary to pare away what 
he wanted to preſerve by the uſe of 
the ſhoes, becauſe that would be to 
act contrary to his firſt principles, 
and deſtroy his own work. This 
precaution could never be, recom- 
mended, but in caſes where the 
horn ſole i is uneven, inſomuch that 
the fd 
on it, which would take off Fro 
its neceſſary firmneſs; in ſuch a 
caſe, it may be reaſonable, other- 
wiſe it would-be very abſurd. La 
Fofſe's Obſervations on Horſes. * 
In England, the, ſmith or farrier 
holds the horſe's foot between his 
knees, in which poſture he 


foot, ſets on the ſhoe, drives the 
nails, and rivets them; and all this 


alone without any aſſiſtance from 
the groom. 

PART, i in the nan 
partir, is uſed to ſigni 
and action of à horſe when 
at full ſpeed. From the | 
parting to his ſtop there is common- 


y two hundred paces of ground. 
To make your horſe part with a 


good grace, you muſt put your bri- 
dle three fin 


PER. 


oe could not bear equally up- 


the 


lower, and preſs 
gently with your heels, or only with 
the calves of -your legs. See ECu aw" formgan of the 


PAR 

To ParT See REPART. 
External Pan s of a herſe's body. 
1. The hair. The hair and hide 
are in general all the hair and ſkin 
of the body of the horſe. a 
2. The mane,” Which is the long 


hair on the horſe's neck. 
see f 


3. "The topping j or fore-top. 

4. The fetter- lock; or fet 4 
which is the hair that grows = 
the feet. 

5. The corn; or cronet which 
js the hair that grows over the top 
of the hoofss. 

5. The brills ; which are {the 
1 6n the eye-lids. © 

The Head, Neck, and Brenf: 1 
The crelt; or cri this is the ridge 
on the upper part of the: neck, where 

e mane grows. 

. The neck this: lo necounted 
all from the hcad to the breaſt and 
ſhoulders. | 
J. The breaſt, "briſket « or cheſt 3 
which is the fore- of the neck 
at the ſhoulders, down the fore-legs. 

4. The ſtar in the forehead. 

5. The rache down to the face; 
vrhen the hair there is of another co- 
lour, different from the reſt of the 
head. | 

"The body. 1. The Lichen; urs 
the top of the ſnoulder- blades, at the 
—_ on of the neck, 
he dock; which i is A place 
whiend the ſaddle is ſet. 
3. The navel-gall. 
4. The reins f Which is all ' 


i 12 


middle of the back from the mane 

bn French 

y the motion 
zut on 
orſe's 


to the tail; the ridge of the back. 

5. The dock or entf is ay 
tail of the horſmmee. 

6. The fundament, or tej (i.e. 
the arſe-hole. | 10191303.. : 

4, The ſway, or Hayed buck, 
is the hollow, or rn er of 


the back- bone. 


6 Arn 


vo The _ ple. 4 
The nh-plzee 3 wh which is the 


10 The 
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holly where the nayel i is 


20. The belly; the middle of the 


the navel- 


as t. The flank; which is the 
1 part of the belly, next the 


12. The groins, whi 


ch are the 


Hinder parts near the thighs, on each 


fide the ſheath. 


x3. The ſheath, is the looſe ſkin 


within which is the yard, 


14. The yard, is his byental, 


15. The nut; which 
at the end of his yard. 

16. The cods ; which 
in which the ſtones are. 


is the bob 
are the ſkin 


17. The fillets ; which are the 
fore - parts of the ſhoulders next the 


18. "The fides ; the nearer fide, j 


b 
farther ſide, riſing ſide. 


19. The buttocks ; theſe -are the 
* arts of a horſe's body. 

he top of the buttock; which 

is that 274 next the ridge of the 


back an 


The thighs and legs. 1. The ſtiffle, 
b ſtifle-joint 3 ; is the firſt joint and 
ndin — thi the buttock, and a- 


thigh, which 


bends for- 


Sel wiv AP! thigh; which is that part 
between the chambrel 


x The chambrel, or elbow ; 
which is the joint, or bending of the 
_ upper 2 art of os hinder leg, that 


K 


bends 
1 The ham and big} 
Which is the inward d. 
ing of the chambrel; 
3 the bending g of ' bo 
oremoſt le 

4 155 ge 
nich reaches 1 
foot. 
0 Aae 

e le 

| kinder and forelige”- 


and ſtiffle- 


kwards from the body. 


, or bought; 


nt and bend- p 


is alſo uſed 
knees i in the 


or ſhank ; 


chambrel to * 
the fet-lock, or e of the part 


„ is the 
in the 


Back. 


on each ſide of the neck, for th 
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7. The foul of the leg. 
8. The back - ſinetw of the leg, 
1s the back of the legs above the fet. 


9. The rey fet-lock-joint, 
or ancle, is the joint in the fet- 
lock, which bends in all the feet for- 
wards: 

10. The coronet, is the foot a- 
bove the hoof of the anele-joint, ſo 
called in all the feet. 

11. The curb. | 

12. The ſhoulder, i is. hae part 
which extends from the 4225 anon to 
the Ya joint of the thi 

he thigh ; wi reaches 
Frida the bent of the thigh to the 
knee, 

14. The knee, is the middle 

oint of the foremoſt feet, and which 

1 onwards. 

The farther leg before, is 
the Fight leg before. 

16. The next, or nearer leg be- 
fore, is the left leg of the riſing fide 
before, or the riſing fide. 

The feet. 1. The hoof, or horn. 

2. The coflin, is the hollow of 
the hoof in which the foot i is fixed, 
the foot fallen off. * 

3. The fruſh, is the tender part 
of the hoof next the heel, 

+ The ſole of the foot. 

The frog of the foot; which 
ſore call the ball of the foot. 

6. The rift of the hoof, is that 
part that is pared or cut off, it be- 
ing too long n; the ſpace be- 
ery the fruſh and the heel. 

The heel, is che riſing in the 
middle of the ſole; the narrow heel. 

8. The toes, are the fore-parts 
of the hoofs ; the qFannete," the in- 

ſides of the hoofs. 
9. The paſtern, or foot, is that 
under the fet- lock, to _— — 


ParTs of of a hor 
bleed in. 1. It Fe uſua 2 proer to * 
Horſes in the j jugularveins, Oey lie 


farcy 
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„mange, xepletion, and ſeve- 
1 and alſo by 
way of. repletion, twice à year, to 
all horſes that feed well and labour 
but little; i) o ; 

2. Blood is uſually taken from 
the temples, with à | ſmall lancet, 
for bites or blows on the eyes. _ 

3. Farriers have a lancet made 


on purpoſe for opening of veins be- 


neath the tongue, for head-aches, 
or for being diſguſted or over- heated 
by exceſſive labour, or for cholics, 
and the vives. oo 

4. It is uſual to bleed horſes in 
the griſtle of the noſe, without any 
regard whether they hit the vein or 
not; and this is alſo for cholics, 
vives, and being over-much heated. 

5. Horſes are let blood in the 
middle of the palate, above the 
fourth bar, with a lancet or ſharp 
born, when they have been diſguſt- 
= harraſſed, or over-heated and 

ull, 

6. Blood is taken from the baſi- 
lick, or thigh-veins of horſes, for 
{trains in the ſhoulders, or the mange 
in thoſe parts. . 

7. Horſes are blooded in the paſ- 
terns, with a fleam or a lancet, for 
ſtrains or infirmities- in the hams or 
knees. Y of 

8. They are let blood in the toes, 
with à buttrice, or drawing-iron, 
for beating in the feet, and infirmi- 
ties in the legs, ſuch as ſwellings 
and oppreſſions of the nerves. 


9. The flank veins are ſometimes _ 


opened, with a ſmall lancet made 
for that purpoſe, for the farcy. 
10. B is drawn with fleams 
m the flat of the thighs, for blows 
and ftrains in the haunches. 
11. They bleed. in the tail or 
dock, with a long lancet, for a fe- 
ver and purſineſs. „ f 
PASSADE, in the manage, is a 
tread, or way, that a horſe makes 
eftener than once upon the ſame 


* 


hold. This 
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extent of ground, paſſing and re- 
paſſin Com one end of it's length th 
the other, which cannot be dune 
without changing the hand, or turu- 
ing and making a demi-tour at each 
of the extremities of the ground. 
Hence it comes that there are ſeve- 
ral forts of paſſades, according to 
the different ways of turning, in or- 
der to part, or put on again and re- 
turn upon the lame piſte or tread, 
which we call cloſing the paſſade. 
See CLOSE and SEKRER, | 
A PasSSADE of five times, or 2 
demivolt of five times, is a demi- 
tour made at the end of the ſtraight 
line, one hip in, in five times of a 
gallop upon the haunches ; and at 
the fifth time ought. to have cloſed 
the demivolt, and to preſent upon 
the paſſade-lme ſtraight and ready 
to return, The demivolts of five 
times or periods, are the moſt com- 
mon airs of changing the hand, or 
turning, that are now practiſed. 
Furious PASSADES, thoſe perform- 
ed upon a full career, being moſtly 
uſed in duels. To make theſe 
ſades, you put your horſe ſtrai 
forwards, and towards the extremity 
of the line make a half ſtop, keeping 
the horſe ſtraight without traverſing z 
then you make the demivolt at three 
times, in ſuch a manner, that the 
third time the horſe, preſents ſtraight 
upon the paſſade Jine ready to ſet out 
again upon a ſhort gallop. Yon 
continue this ſhort gallop half the 
length of tlie paſſade, then you put 
on furiouſly at full ſpeed; and at the 
end of the paſſade mark à half ſtop, 


and then a demivolt of three times. 


This you continue to do as long as 
the horſe's wind and ſtrength will 
aſſade at full ſpeed, 
ſuppoſes that the horſe has an excel - 
lent mouth, and requires ſtrength 
and agility. both in the horſe and 
horſeman. There are but few horſes 
that are capable of it, wh. 
 FAS- 
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PAS$ADE: of one time, is a demj- 
volt or turn, made by the horſe, iv 
One time, of his ſhoulders and 
baunches. To. make this paſſade, 

which is the moſt perfect of all, the 


'- horſe ſhould ſtand ſtraight upon the 


paſſade-line;z and then, putting for- 
wards, he forms a balf- ſtop, makin 
falcades two or three times in ſuc 
a manner, that he is. ſtill ſtraight 
upon the line; and at the laſt time, 
he prepares to turn nimbly, and re- 
tain to fix his haunches as a center; 
ſo that the demivolt is performed in 
only one time of the ſnoulders: and 
though the haunches make likewiſe 
a time, they make it in the center, 
or upon the ſame ſpot, and de ferme 
a ferme, as the French call it. 
Raiſed or high Pass AbkEs, are 
thoſe in which the demivolts are 
made in coryets. 
In all paſſades, the horſe ſhould, 
in making the demivolts, gather and 
bring in his body, making his 
haunches accompany his ſhoulders, 
.without falling back, or not going 
forward — each time: and he 


ſhould go in a ſtraight line, without 


_ traverſing or turning his croup out 


of the line. Gaillet. 


' PASSAGE, in the manage. To 


paſlage a horſe, is to make him go 
upon a walk or trot upon two piſtes 
or treads, between the two heels, 
and ſide- ways, ſo that his hips make 
a tract parallel to that made by his 
ſhoulders. It is but of late that 
ing upon a trot has been uſed, 
for formerly the word paſſage ſigni- 
fied walking a horſe upon two treads 
behind the two heels 


A. horſe is paſſaged upon two 


ſtrait Iines, along a wall or hedge: 
he is likewiſe paſſaged upon his own. 


” length upon volts, in going fide- 
ways upon a circle, round a center, 
the ſemi- diameter being above his 


own length, ſo that he looks into 5 
-.tance. between the joint of that hou 


* 


the volt, and half his ſuoulders go 


3 " 
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befare the croup. In all ing 
the horſe's outward - Sander de 
croſs or lap a great deal over the in: 
ward fore - leg, at every ſecond time 
he marks. a paſſage of a walk; 
and that of a trot, the motion of the 
horſe is the ſame, only one is ſwifter 


than the other. 


PASSAGE ion a firaight line, is 
a ſort of manage practiſed but little 
in France, but very much in Italy, 
and yet more in Germany. For 
this manage they chuſe a horſe that 
is not fiery, but has à gyod active 
motion with him, and leading upon 
a ſtrait line, upon a walk or trot; 
teach him to lift two legs together, 
one before and one behind, in the 
form of a St. Andrew's croſs; and in 
ſetting theſe two to the ground, to 
raiſe the other two alternately, and 
keep them a long while 1n the air, 
and that in ſuch a manner, that e- 
very time he gains a foot of ground 
forwards. The beauty of paſſaging 
conſiſts in holding the legs long in 
the air. The motion of the legs in 
this paſſage is the fame with that of 
a walk or trot, for they go in the 
ſame order; and the only difference 
is, that in paſſaging upon a ſtraight 
line the legs are kept longer in the 
air. Your proud ſtately hories, and 
thoſe which are accuſtomed to this 
ſort of - paſſage, are proper for a ca- 
rouſel, or a magnificent ſhew. The 
difference of a proud. ſtately prancing 
horſe, and a paſſaging one, conſiſts 
only in this, that your ſtately horſes 
do the former naturally, and do not 
keep their legs ſo long in the air as 
e ing right out. 
ut for a paſſage there is ſo much 


three years in breeding to that ma · 
nage; and of fix horſes; it is very 


much if two of them ſucceed in it. 


Guilleto: oo? 0 6 Bede 3), 
PASTERN of @ horſe-is'the diſ- 


an 


art required, that a horſe is two or 
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ſetlock of à horſe's | 
.above the \; 
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and the coronet of the hoof, This 
ſhould be (ſhort, eſpecially in 


middle-fized | horſes, becauſe 


paſterns are weak, and cannot fo 
well endure travel. Some have them 
ſo long and flexible, that the horſe 
inwalkingalmoſt touches the ground 
with them, which 1s a t imper- 
ſection, and à ſign of little or no 
ſtrength; ſuch horſes not being fit 
for any ſort of toil or fatigue. 

PaSTERN+JOINT, called alſo the 
„is the joint 
ru, Which ſerves for 
2 ſecond knee in each fore leg, and 
a ſecond ham or hough to each hin- 
der leg. A horſe is long or ſhort 
intel, according to the ſhortneſs 
or length of the paſtern, and the 
ſhort-jornted is the beſt. 

The paſtern - joint is ſaid to be 
crowned, when, without being gall- 
ed or hurt, there is a ſwelling round 
it, beneath the ſkin, in form of a 
circle, and about half the breadth 
of one's finger: ab porny” from 
ſome humour gathered there 8 
much travel, and ſhews that t 
horſe's legs have been too much 
uſed. When the paſtern-joint ſwells, 
after travelling, chafe it every morn- 
ing and evening with a mixture of 
two parts of brandy and one of oil 
of nuts. If the ſwelting be large, 
apply the red-honey charge, with a 
convenient bath; and, if it be hard, 
lay on a tice of rue boiled in 
thick wine. Salleyſell. 

For other diſorders of the paſtern, 
ſe the article CK AT RES, INTER- 
FERING, PAINS, STRAINS, Se. 

PASTURE for hor/es. See the 
article FEEDING of bor/es. 8 

PATIN-SHOE, a horſe-ſhoe fo 
called, under which is ſoldered a ſort 
of half-ball of iron, hollow with- 
in: it is uſed for hip-ſhot horſes, 
and put upon a ſound foot, to the 
end that the horſe, not being able 
to ſtand upon that foot without pain, 


PER 
_ be conſtrained to'ſt him- 
ſel 


upon the lame foot, and fo hin- 
der the finews from ſhrinking, and 
the haunch from drying up. They 
likewiſe clap patin- upon horſes. 
that are ſprained in the fhoulders. 


'Gaillet. 


A great many ignorant pretend- 
ers, when a hoe as Been newly 
lamed in the ſnoulder, peg the other 
foot, or ſet on a pattin- ſlioe to brin 
the lame ſhoulder upon a ftretch; 
and ſome tnrn them immediately out 
to graſs : but all this is very pre- 
poſterous, and the direct way to ren- 
der him incurably lame; à patin- 
ſhoe being only neceflary in old 
lameneſſes, where the muſcles have 


been a long while contracted. Gib 


ox's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 
4 PAW Ne 3 
the ground, when his leg being ei- 
ther tired or painful, he does not 
reſt it upon the ground, and fears to 
hurt himſelf as he walks. 
PEACH COLOUR F à borſe. 
See the article BLOSSOM. 


PEARL; called alſo Pix, and 


Wes, or any unnatural ſpot or thick 
film over an horſe's eye; proceeds 
from ſome ſtroke or blow received, 
or from the fire or dam. The 

is known b 


white ſpot, like a pearl, (from which 


it took its name) growing on the 
ares. Tray 


ſight of the eye. 


As for the cure, it is the fame as © 


for blood-ſhotten eyes. See Eyes, 


and BLOOD-SHOTTEN EYES. R- 
fic. Die. teeny i. eee 
' PEAS, in dieting à horſe. See 


* 


the article FeEDING'of borſer. © 


* PERICARDIUM, in anatomy 


the eapſula which inghtdes the Wart. 


See the article HEART 


PERIPNEUMONY: see the ar- 


* 14 
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ticle PLEURTSY.. © 


PERITONEUM; in anatomy, 


a double membrane, of an oval figure, 
which covers the Whole 9 


a little round thick 


A horſe paws 


4 
. 
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inſide is ſmooth; and lined with a 
mucus, which helps to keep the guts 
moiſt: from this all the parts of the 
lower belly are furniſhed with their 
oper membranes; It has ſeveral 
3 by which the guts are 
tied in their proper ſituation, which 
reſerve them from being intangled 
y violent motions; and it alſo af- 
fords a ſtrong ligament to the liver; 
and within its duplicature are a vaſt 
number of veſſels, v-hich have com- 
munication with all the parts of the 


 Gibſen's Difeaſer of 


-PESATE, PESADE, or Pos ADE, 
in the manage, is the motion of a 


horſe that, in lifting or raiſing his 


fore- quarters, keeps his hind-legs 
n the ground, without ſtirring 3 
ſo that he marks no time with his 
haunches, till his fore-legs reach 
the ground. This motion is the 
true means-to fix his head and his 
haunches, to make him ply and 
bend his fore thighs, and to hinder 
him from ſtamping and clattering 
with his fert. If you deſign to put 
our horſe to corvets, make peſates 
is firſt leſſon: for peſates are the 
foundation of all airs. See STOP, 
and HALF-STOP. Gwillet. 
-PHLEGM, one of the four hu- 
mours whereof the ancient phyſicians 
thought the maſs of fluids in the 
animal economy to conſiſt ; being 
the ſame with what is otherwiſe call- 
ed pituita. Solleyſell gives a long 
catalogue o medicines proper for 
＋ n e * | 
F FHLEGMON; à ſpecies of 'tu- 
mour proceeding trom blood, or more 
I from a 2 is known 
its „ten 
the principal artery that conveys 


the blood into the part where the tu- 


mour is ſeated, when the veins and 
other returning veſſels are broke, 
or obſtructed, ſo as to cauſe an ac- 
cumulation, or, according to the 


Ae ne. 


a proud ſtately 


whence t 


ion, and pulſation 


PIT 
thering. Ci 
See the 2 
TUMOUR. | 
- PIAFFEUR, in the * 


horſe, who, . 
full of mettle er fire, reſtleſz un 


forward, with a great deal of mo. 


tion, and an exceſſive eagerneſs to 
go forwards, makes this motion the 


more that Pe endeavour to keep 


him in, and bends his leg up to his 
belly: he ſnorts, traverſes if he can; 
and by his fiery act ĩon ſhews his reſt. 
leſſneſs, whence ſome, though very 
improperly, fay, he dances. 


Such horſes as theſe, or ſuch a; 


are bred to paſſage upon a ſtrait 
line, are much admired in caroy- 
ſals and magnificent feſtivals. 30 
SNORT and PASSADE. 
- PICKER, Horſe-picker, in the 
manage, is an iron inſtrument fire 
or fix. inches long, bent or crooked 
on one ſide, and flat and pointed on 
the other, uſed by grooms to cleanſe 
the inſide of the manage-horſe's fert, 
and pick out the earth and ſand that 
has get into them. Guillet. 
PILLAR. Moſt great manages 
have pillars fixed in the middle of 
the manage-ground, to point out 
the center ; but all manages in ge- 
neral have upon the fide or circum- 
ference, other pillars Jour two 
and two, at certain diſtances, from 
are called the two pil- 
lars, to diſtinguiſh them from that 
of the center. 2 
When we of the former, 
we call it working round the pillar; 
and when we refer to the other two, 
we call it, working between the 
two pillars. The pillar of the cen- 
ter ſerves to regulate and adjuſt the 
2 of ground, — the _ that 
the man u volts in per- 
formed with 5 ad” juſtnels, 
and that — may work in a ſquare 
by rule and meaſure, upon fout 
lines of the volt, which ought to be 


1magined 


Guillet. * 


PIL 
magined at an equal diſtance from 


the center. It ſerves . likewiſe to 
break unruly high-mettled horſes, 
without endan pag the rider, the 
horſe being tied to a long rope, one 
end of ch is made f to a pillar, 
and managed, by a man placed by 
the pillar, which 9 the horſe in 
ſubjection, and hinders him from 
flying out. 6 
To break ſuch an unruly fiery” 
horſe, and make him go forwards, 
put the caveſſon upon him, and 
make faſt the rope to the middle 
ring and to the pillar, trot him 
zound the pillar without an ſon 
on his back, and fright him with 
the ſhambrier or rod, that he may 
know eit, and fly from the leaſt a 
pearance of a blow. This done, 
ou may mount him round the pil- 
ir, and put him on, ſo as that he 
ſhall not be ahle either to rear up or 
to ſtop, in order to do miſchief; for 
the dread of the ſhambrier will pre- 
rent all diſorders, and hinder him 
from topping. 
The duke of 
js the only caſe in which the uſe of 
the pillar ſhould be ſuffered ; for, in 
general, he is ſo far from approving. 
of the pillar, that he affirms it only 
ſpoils horſes ; becauſe round it the 
only work by rota, and, having their 
eyes always fixed upon the ſame ob- 
jets, know not how to manage elſe- 
where ;. but inſtead of obeying the 
hand and the heels, know nothing 
but the rope and the chambrier. In 
ſuch m as have not this pillar, 
you muſt imagine a place where it 
ſhould be, that is, you muſt conſi- 
der the middle of the ground as the 
center, in order to regulate and fa- 
cllitate manages upon rounds. See 
Rope and Ropes. | 
The two pillars are placed at the 
aſtance of two or three paces. the 
oe from, the other. We put a horſe 
between theſe crete of lea- 


le ſays, this 


try the thin 


— 


PIS 


ther, or cord, mounted with two 
big ropes, that anſwer from the ons 
viljar to the other. You muſt ply 
your horſe with the caveſſon ropes, 
and make him riſe between the twe 

illars: when once he has got a 
Labit of curvetting with eaſe, he wilt 
give you 2 good feat on horſeback, 
and by the liberty of his poſture 
make you keep the counterpoiſe of 
your body, and teach you to' ſtretch 
out your hams. - Gullet. 

PINCHING, in horſemanſhip, a 
term uſed to expreſs a — of 
trying a horſe's mettle, or vigour, 
and of ſhewing it to a 1 
when the creature is on fale. 

The whole method is, when the 
rider is. on his back, he keeps him 
ſtanding ſtill, and keeping him faſt 
with the bridle-hand, 2 applies the 
ſpurs to the hair of the ſides. If the 
horſe is impatient under this, and 
draws himſelf up, and wants to go 
forward, it is a ſign of vigour and 
mettle. But the purchaſer ought to 
himſelf on the horſe's 
back; for the jockies have the art 
of making the dulleſt horſe ſeem to 
have mettle in theſe trials. The 
purchaſer muſt alſo diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the reſtlefineſs of the horſe 


under this treatment that ariſes from 


vigour, and that which ariſes from 
the horſe's being tickliſh, and which. 
goes off immediately. See the arti- 
cle METTLED. 210 Sts 
\ PISSING of blood. See 
cle STALING, ' + * 9162857 

PIS TE, in the manage; is the 
tread or tract _ a ' horſe. makes 
upon the ground: over; This 
— obſerves 1 piſte, and 
makes it his buſineſs to follow the 
tread, that is, he follows his ground 
regularly, without enlarging or nar- 
rowing, without traverſing or en- 
tabling; ſuch @ horſe; works well 
upon two treads ; he works well 
with one piſte. Cuill ere. 
PLAIS- 


the arti- 


2 - ens. et 


chough bey are but ittle uſed to © orice, camomile, and dill, of each 


de made into fine powderz and ſift: which caſe, it would be apt to cauſe 


PEA & > 7 
PLAIS TER, or PLAST ER, in ſmall ſores with it ſpread upon cloth 
the farrier's diſpenſatory, a com- or leather, It is. alſo, the baſis of 
poſition made of 'vils, wax, roſin, many extemporaneous forms, and 
ms, meals, roots, and many o- is an admirable ingredient in moſt 
ther things reduced to powder, but ſtrengthening charges, and other 
fo compounded and mixed with re- ſtrengthening plaiſters, , | 
£nous ingredients, that it keeps a Diachylbn with the gum. © Take 
ſolid form, and adheres cloſe to any of mucilage made 20 
part wherevnes it is applied. All «© fenugreek, marſhma}low - roots, 
0 mtentions of ripening, and Jinſeed, half a pound; bird. 
drawing, deterging, and repelling lime and juices of orrice and 
are aimed at” by plaiſters; and in ſquills, and ſheep's - foot oil, of 
Home taſes. they are very ſerviceable, each an ounce and a half; oils of 


hotfes, becauſe of the hair which * eight ounees; litharge, in fine 


wakes them fomewhat difficult and powder, one pound; turpentine, — 
troubleſome; and likewiſe as ſome three onnces; roſin and yellow pli 
of them, are hard to he made: and © wax, of each two ounces ; fit Wi ba 
therefore charges have chiefly taken © boil the mucilage with tbe oils and Wl va 
2 inftedd df. them, in the prac- litharge, till the litharge is the- ber 
ice of moſt fatriers and horſemen, roughly diſſolved; then mix the Bi i 
though in ſome caſes plaiſters are other ingredients, keeping conti. the 
more convenient and uſeful than nually ſtirring. Laſt of all, add i vi 
they; and are alſo of longer dura- © bdellium, ſagapenum, and am- on 
tion and continuance. We ſhall © moniacum ſtrained; and make 2 vi 
therefore begin with thoſe diſpenſa- , © plaiſter to be formed into rolls, itt 


tory forms that are chiefly made uſe This is an admirable good; plaiſter 
of in the compoſition of charges, or to ſoften and fi te tumours ; ill « © 
have otherwiſe obtained. in the far- being ſpread thi P00 leather, of Wil « 


rier's pratice. _ poured warm 1 the part, firt Wl «1 
. Take mucilage of Diving | 2 * to be « ; 
© marſhmallow - roots, fenugreck, mixed with c s or cataplaſms of 

© and linſeed, of each a pound; that intention. It alſo does. ſervice Ml er 
© old oil, three pounds; litharge, in being applied to fanew-ſprains, a lor 
© one pound and an half; boil to à to any weak part, unleſs there be 3 ber 
© confiſtence.” The litharge muſt too great defluxion of humours ; in 


x 


ed and boiled with the other ingre - heat, pain, and inflammation : but, ll: 
dients in a wide-mouthed pan that when it is mixed witk others that « | 
is not deep; if it is not of an high are repellent, it ſeldom has any ſuch WW in 
enough conſiſtence, vrhen the wat effect. Nl tak e 
parts of the muęilage are evapgrated, Mucilage Pl AIsT EX. Tae ee 
you mult put in more water, other- * mucilage of elm- bark, fenugreck, 
wiſe it will turn black: but the and linſeed, of each, four, ounces 
matter muſt be boiling-hot when you *© and a half; oils of camomile, li. 
put in the water, or elſe taken off to lies, and dill, of each an ounce and 
e quite cold, otherwiſe it will low *. a half; boil the mucilage with the 
over the pan. This is a plaiſter of *© gils, till the watery parts are con- 
very greak uſe as a cooler and drier; © fumed; then take ammoniacun 
and therefore many perſons cure galbanum, ſagapenum, and ops: 
3 | 


C ponuy 


e 
t ponax, diſſolved and ſtrained with 
2 'of Pick half an ounce ; 
yellow wax cut into ſmall flices, 
twenty 6uncts ; boil all together, 
till they Ye" thorou oy 19 
rated; and? when e cl | 
emoved f the the fire, d almbſt 
cold, take t 0 drams of ſaffron in 
6 fine powder, 950 ſift into it, ſtir- 
« ring till all be thoroughly mixed. ? 
This is accoi fited the beſt ſup Te 


tre plaiſter to ripen” any ſwelling, 
and fit it to b and, decauſe it 


is of a 15 coniliftence, it is very 


oper to be mixed with turpentine 
* 0 — applied after the 
manner of a charge; ** if it be ap- 
plied by itſelf, the ' beſt way is to 
ſhave 7 the har, and pour it 
cub upon the part, ſpreading it 

thick with a wooden lice, and 
— or over it flokes of the colour of 
the horſe; it is «yt googl to lay on 
wind- galls, and all flatulent tumours 
on any part of a horſe's body; it 
will ſoon” ripen the jelly, and make 
it turn to matter. 

De Minis or Red. lead Plaifter. 
Take red: lead, nine ounces; oil 
© of roſes, one pound and a half; 
' vingegar, fix ounces : boil to a 
due Ge eng 4 ey 

This plaiſter uires much the 
fame ard] in 8 as the diachy- 
lon, and is 
tentions. Th 
od, wig." 


in all the ſame in- 
fed: de-minio is made 


az half; 


lo Wax, 
6 boil 175 


conſiſtence.“ 


und; 
his Is 


ntitled to vs ſame Miri as the 
Ts but 1 is apt we and turn 


De Minio* ' quith” Soap. 110 Take 
' olive-oil, two unds; red-lead, 
one pound; aftile- wap, half a 
pound: Arſt boil the red - lead 
and oil, till they be incorporated 
(together; adding a little vinegar 


' to * the parts of che red. 


Take red lead, 94 
pound; oil &to roſes, a Jos and. 
hal 


PLA 


© lead; and when the, watery 


© ate evaporated, which may be 
* known 7 letting a little of it 

it between 
if it icks, and no 


c cool, 
your, fingers: 
water ſqueezes out, it is then 


ſqu eezin 


6 enough ſo that ou add your 2 5 
0 1 n thin Ms: 3 12 when 8 


© is thoroughly inco grated, take 
it off the fre 10 


8 rolls.“ 


ter, and a 
nervous an 
that reaſon is ve 
that cannot be ſpare 
of, a 5 1 may 10 
on leather ap Td 10 t 

_ part, the WO ing firſt | 


at ſtrengtbener of the 
r horſes 


| he and i it will „ 72 moſt pains 
in 


joints or ſinewy, after old 


trains by hard labour, or any other 


accident. 
Mercurial Plaiſer. 


© Take 
t *'frogs, No. 6. 


the conſumption of the aquoſity, 
that is, till the watery parts are 
evaporated ; then ſtrain the — 3 
to which add a pound of litharg 

and 1 7 fre 1 
t incorporated. Then put 
EN oil 2 bays, and ſpike, 
of each four ounces; viper's fat, 
three ounces ; frankincenſe, two 
„ dunces ; an 
« der, half an ounce, with quick- 
« ſilver, half a pound, firſt well in- 
© corporated with two ounces of tur, 
7 : liquid ſtorax, an ounce 
2 nd a half; and, the oil of ſpike 
likewiſe may be kept apart for 
* this uſe, i. 
with the eee „ becauſe it will 
Work the eaſier, and. take it up 
the ſooner.“ This is one of the 


Dr 


bet plaiſters that ever \ Was fram- =D 


ed to diffolye all Pg! © che boay 15 
Wellings | in N. part of 


„and make 1 it up into | 
This is an admirable good laiſ. | 
finewy 1 9; 20d for 
on a e 


=. yo obeys half 
© a pound; hog's- two pounds; 
and as much white-wine; 79 boil 2 


wine "boiled | fill 


and euphorbium in pow- 


* Wo. incorporate 


— - 


'S 


PL A 


„„ 
it be on leather very © juices are eyaporatetl z-and that 
24 and, hair being firſt ſnav- the whole is brought ta the con- 


el away, may be applied to ſpavins, 
Ba carbs, ſplents, oſslets, and 
hey be not of any long ſtanding, may 
rel either diffolve them quite, or 
fo far inoye the humours, that they 
will ripen and turn to impoſthuma- 


tion. It will cure ſeabby or tetter- 


ons ulcers, and nothing is compar- 
able to it for wind- galls, except 


tauſtic medicines; all hard ſwell- 
Aings of the kernels about the throat, 


or any other will ſoon yield to 
5 t does the greateſt wond 

imaginable in the cure of ulcers. that 

ard, and dead about the edges; 

1 it conſtantly ſpread over 

edgit or tent. It will alſo, 


By. continual uſe, ſoften warts, rat- 


| We ſcratches, and other hard ex- 


ereſcenees about the legs and 
terns.; and will waſte and di Live 


thoſe excreſcences that are ſoft and. 


If it be uſed as a cover over 
wicens,, it muſt be renewed 


dreſſings of a wound : 

hed to parts that are dry, it 

Ws aria renewed as often as it 
begins to looſen, 


Sulphur PLAISTER of Rolundys. : 


Take balſam of ſulphur, three 


© Gunces: yellow wax, half an 
© ounce3z:rohn, three drams; melt. 
© them together; and add myrrh in 


* fine powder, three ounges and a 


F dat am and; make them i into a plaiſ- 
This is an admirable ſalve, © 
10 dreſs wounds and ulcers, and is. 


F ter. 


vey pioper for- horſes that are ob- 


liged to travel ; it being an Sur 


no way troubleſome dreſſi 
Hemlock PLASTER, Wi 
CUM. 


— 


and gum ammoniacum, of each 
© eight ounces : diflolve che gum 
with the juice over a gentle fire 3 
$: and condnpe. ſtirring till Abe 


1 - 


12 


Taxe juice of hemlock, 
four ounces; vin ar of ſqualls © 


© fiſtence of an emplaſter This is 
an 8 diſcutient plaiſter, and 
one Far, plied to diſſolve hard, 
ſwellings in any part of the 
rw an horſe : it will alſo be of 
hg es an 8 aeg ded in 
n ar liver, an be 
plied all over the part, ſhaving ay away 
the hair. He. H 
Strengthening Paier ER. * Take 
common pitch, half a pound: de 
minio plaiſter, or diachylon, fix 
c ounces ; common tine, two 
* ounces z, oil-olive, half an ounce, 
© melt all theſe together; in a pip» 
kin, over hot ra continually 
„ ſtirring them; and, when they are 
diſſolved, add bole; in fine 
« der, four qunces; dragon's blood, 
one ounce; myrrh and aloes in 
© fine N of each a ounce and 


© a half bo, 
Another, * Take 8 


every © de minio, four: ounces; common 
day, or every other day, like the. © 
« 1 t when. it 
u it 


pitch, half a pound; yellow wax, 
* two ounces; oil - olive, eight 
7 „ OUncesz, break the pitch into ſmall 

pieces; cut the phaiſters and wax 
into thin ſlices ; and dilfolve them 
in the oil; then add frankincenſe, 
3. myrrh, maſtich; and aloes in fine 
c powder, of each an ounce; dra- 

gon's-blood, and bole-armoniac, 
of each two ounces; 3 powder of 


„ galls, and cypreſs nuts, of each 
an ounce, and a. half 4 of 
antain, pomegranate 


balauſtines . * 
« of. each fix, lr ern 

together continu 

© and, if Abe e add ar 

* tle oil of turpentia 1 it 


„imo a maſs fig, to be formed into 
rolls.“ 


L 1 8 flir oa fa apple v 
parts that have poem > ON 
ſpread 


ed or luxated: t 
on leather, dale AVAY- the 


hairs 
when 


SSSSSBEFSFTE 


D. 
"a. T0 


"FLANCH-SHOE. See the ar- 
ticle Horxst- SHoRk. N 
PLANE T-STRUCK; or 
SHREW-RUNNING, as it — — 
by ſome; is 'A diſtem 
—— 


firſt ſerzed with. it- 7 proceeds 

ſometimes from choler and phlegm, 
luperabundantly mixed ther ; 
ſometimes from melancholy blood, 
being a cold and dry humour which 
affects the binder part of the brain; 
ſometimes from extreme heat and 


cold, or raw digeſtion, ſtriking in- 
to the veins — or, laſtly, 
from extreme hunger, 1 by 


[the Mas prot 
ut may Known by th 
the Borse reath, and 
ſetching of his wind; but if from 
1 by a fuſfng and „ 


"Forthe tare. Some 
lang a d tes over ir bed. or 
ſome cold iron, as an old ſcythe, 
Sc. others, to give him fifteen ſeeds 
2 others preſcribe ex- 
_ — —— — * 
in provender, to 
2 him 
nletr of the oak m 


PEA 


ſte a horſe or bullock have 

limbs ſuddenly taken from him, 
ah 3 ſhould 

the cauſe ch àn unexpected 
change, believe him either to be 
planet · ſtruck or ſhrew-run: but theſa 
accidents are © to the palſy; and 
therefore ſhould be treated as ire» 
ed in that diſorder. * See PALAY 

"FLANTED, a term uſel of '« 
horſe, who is ſaid to be right planted 
on bis limbs, when be ftands equally 
firm on his legs, and not one ads 
z vanced” before the other; his legs 
„ thould be: wider above thun below, 
- thatis, the diftance between; his feet 
ſhould be leſs than between his fore · 
thighs, at that part next to the 
ſhoulders; the knees ought not to he 
too cloſe, but the whole leg ſhould 
deſcend in a ſtrait line to the 
paſtern-joint, and the feet ſhould be 
turned neither out nor in, the paſtern 
being placed about two rs 
breadth more — Br than the 
coronet. As for the hind-hand, his 
jarrets or hams "ſhould not be too 
cloſe, and the inſtep, which is be- 
twigt the hock and the paſtern- joint, 


ſhould ſtand to the 
bund. So * | 
PLANTED bar. SeeSTARING- 


Hark. | 
PLATE-LONG, 10 a woven 8 
four fathoms long, as broad as th 
uſe of in the — —— | 
QF in railung a 
horſe's legs, and ſometimes for tak- 
— ns, 
—_— 
operations 
'PLAT-VEIN;i in hurts, is works 
on the inſide of each fore · thigh, a lit- 


ye below the elbow; ſo among 


il, damman Facriets, | Some'call it a 


che vein 
The bloating o this vein 22 


5 | hopped, when. 


Emir 
— 4 * 


* 


PLE 

or hare, and afterwards bong ep 

the ſkin in two parts; upon whi 
a little matter will gather togethery 
but by greaſmg the wound it will 
be healed in eight or nine days. 
See the article BLEEDING 
PLETHORA, an overfulneſs of 
the blood · veſſels, which may be diſ- 
covered by a horſe's being purſrve, 
when he is put to an kin of exer- 
riſe z that is, if he be not actually 
aſtlunatic, or broken-winded; in 
which caſe bleeding wonderfully re- 
lieves a horſe s breathing, by leffen- 
ing the quantity of that fluid with 
which his lungs are inflated,” or 
blown Braclen s Art of Far: 
Th ee BLEEDING. © 
"PLEURA, in anatomy, is à very 
fine membrane that lines the whole 
inſide of the thorax or breaft, the 
back part of it ferving, like a du- 
plicature, to cover incloſe the 
veſſels within it that retain to 
e heart and lungs, as its exquiſite 
ſmoothneſs preſerves the lungs from 
being hurt in their continual dilata- 
tions. This membrane is always 
thought to be the ſeat of the pleuriſy 
in man, though I cannot ſay I have 
ſeen it often much affected in a horſe, 
even where the lungs have been 
2 or inflamed * Gibſon's Diſeaſes 
orſes. | TAE 
PLEURISY, and PzrIPNEvu- 
MONY. Theſe diſorders have ſcarce 
— — 

* 

3 examining the — 
of horſes, has found them fub- 
ject to the : different: kinds of in- 
flammations here deſcribed. He has 
often diſcovered matter on the pleu- 
into the 1 


PLE 
blood - veſſels fo over loaded,” that 
the blood has burſt out of the ſmaller 
veſſels; and run over their carcaſs 
in places, while the collar. 
— — Was fleaing off their hides; 

on cutting open the larger veſ- 
ſels; the blood has guſhed out as 
from a fountain, filling all the cavity 
of the body; me de pro that 
tiful evacuation had been neg. 
ected. In order to'diſtinguiſh theſe 
diſorders from others, we ſhall de. 
ſcribe the ſymptoms in Mr. Gibſon's 
own words. 
4 A pleuriſfy then, which is an 
«£ 'mflammation of the ms and 
<..2-peripneu , which is an in- 
5 — have 
6 me much alike, with 
4 this? difference only, 'that in a 
* pleurify a horſe ſhews great un- 
© calmneſs, and ſhifts 'abbut from 
© place to place; the fever, which 
© at firſt ny nſes _ 
6 igh in the inning; 
— wes to ie down but 
© ſtarts up again immediately; and 
c — turns his head — 
© the affected ſide, which has cauſed 
© many to miſtake a pleuritic dif- 
order for the gripes j this 1 be- 
ing common to both, 
© this difference. In the gripes 2 


© horſe: uently lies down, and 
when they 
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PLE 
old; you muſt - bleed him in leſb 
quantities, and oftener. Mr. Gih- 


ing and though in the beginning for recommends rowels on each fide 


© he, makes many motions to lie 
6 3 by afterwards he reins 
back as far as his collar will per- 


mit, and makes not the leaſt offer 


to change _ but ſtands 
panting with ſhort ſtops, and 2 
diſpoßtion to cough, till he has 

relief, or drops doõẽõ mm. 
In a peripneumo » or infl am- 
mation of the wy — of the 
ſymptoms are the ſame, only in the 
inning he is leſs active, and 
never o to lie down ing the 
whole time of his fickneſs ; his fever 
is breathing difficult, and 
attended with a ſhort cough; and 
in 2 a „ à horſe's 

y parc 


w 
mouth 1s and dry; putc 
in 2 of the lungs, 


when a horſe's mouth is open, a 
roapy ſlime will run out in abun- 
dance; he gleets alſo at the noſe a 


reddiſh r water, which 
ticks like glue to the inſide of his 
noſtrils. ben 2: FA b. 


1 heaves and 
works violently at his flanks, with 
$3 and, for the moſt 
: but, in 
ungs, he 
ys ſhews fullneſs; 
working of his flanks is regular, 
except after; drinking and ſhifting 
his re and his ears and feet 


of b 
more; and; if ſymptoms do not a- 


of tartar. * 


the breaſt,” and one on the belly) 
and a bliſtering ointment to be rub- 
bed all over his briſket upon the 
foremoſt rib n 
The diet and medicines ſnould be 
both cooling, attenuating, relaxing, 
and diluting; and the horſe ſhould 
have warm maſhes, and plenty of 

s may be thrice à day. 
Take of ſpermaceti and hre, 2 
each one ounce; oil of anniſeed, 
thirty drops; honey, enough to 
make a ball.“ A pint of barley- 
water, in which figs and Tiquorice- 
root have been boiled, ſhould be 
after each ball, to which the 
ice of lemons may be added; 


and, if the lungs are tly o 
preſſed with dare rok eo tw | 
or three hornfuls of the decoction 
may be given three or four times a 
day, with four ſpoonfuls of honey 
and linſeed- oil; x ſtrong decoction 
of the rattle ..nake-root is alſo much 
recommended in pleuritic diſorders, 
and may be given to the quanti 
of two quarts à day, fweetened with 
honey. It remarkably attenuates 
the blood, and diſperſes the inflam- 
mation; and in ſome parts is deem- 
ed a ſpecific for this — 1 1 
An emollient glyſter ſhould be in- 
jected once a day, to which may be 
aded two ounces of nitre or cream 
In two or three he will pro- 
bably run — in to 
feed : but ſhould he not, con- 
tinue hot and ſhort-breathed, you 
muſt bleed him again; and give the 
g £44 ©0761 Life 42 


er wet 
Take ſenna and marſhmallows, 


9974 s £ ns 
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* of each two ountes; fennel and 
| © bay-berries, of each one ounces 
| ©;boil in five pints of water to two 


PLE 


e add four ounces of purging ſalts ; 
two or three of ſy bf r 
and half a pint of ſinſeed or com- 
© mon oil.“ If by theſe means he 
grows cooler, and his pain mode- 
rates rent the glyſter the next day, 
unleſs it has worked too much; 
then intermit a day, and when he 


comes to eat ſcalded bran and picked 


hay, leave off the balls, and eonti- 
nue only the decoction, with now 
and then a glyſter. e's | 
But let it be obſerved, that a 
horſe ſeldom gets the better of thoſe 
diſorders, unleſs he has relief in a 
few days; for if the inflammation is 
not checked in that time, it uſually 
terminates in a gangrene, 'or col- 
lection of matter, which for want of 
expectoration ſoon ſuffocates him. 
But, as pleuritic diſorders are apt 
to leave a taint on the lungs, great 
care ſhould be taken of the horſe's 
exerciſe and feeding, which ſhould 
be light and open for two or three 
weeks. Thus, a quartern of bran 
ſcalded, with a ſpoonful of honey 
and flower of brimſtage, may be 
ven every day, with two or three 
all feeds of oats ſprinkled with 
chamberlye. Inſtead of the bran, 
for a change, give about a quart of 
barley ſcalded in a double infuſion 
of hot water, that it may be ſoften- 
ed, and the water given to drink, 
His exerciſe ſhould be gradual, in 
an open air and fair weather; and 
when his ſtrength is recovered, a 


gentle purge or two ſhould be given: 


that of rhubarb, when it can be af- 


orded, is beſt; or the ing- 
r recom for this 
le. Ho WOT 497 {7 


pere is alſo an external pleutify, 
or inflammation of the mu cles be- 
tween the ribs, Which, when not 
properly treated, proves the foun- 
ation of that di ſorder called the 
cheſt-· founder: for, if the inflam- 
mation is not diſperſed in time, and 
* . 3 Dein ei. * 


P O L. 
the viſcid blood and juices ſo atte: 
nuated by internal medicines, that 
a free circulation is obtained, ſuch 
a ſtiffneſs and inactivity will remain 
on theſe parts, as will not eaſily be 
removed, and which is Em 


known. by. the name Chef! 
founder. See the article CEST. 
Faunsn pie. 
The membrane which. ſeparates 
the lungs, and more particularly 
the dia 2 or \midriff, is often 
alſo inflamed, which is ſcarce to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the pleuriſy; on- 
ly in this, that, when the midriff 
is greatly inflamed, the horſe will 
ſometimes be jaw- ſet; and his 
mouth ſo much cloſed, that nothing 
can be got in; but the method of 
cure is the ſame. Gibſon apud 
Bartlet. x5 | 
POGE, a cold in a horſe's head, 
Ruftic. Dif. See the article 
CoLD. bs 9 
POINSON, in the manage, is a 
little point, or piece of ſharp-point- 
ed iron, fixed in a wooden handle, 
which the Cavalier holds in his right 
hand when he means to prick a 
leaping-horſe in the croupe, or be- 
yond the end of the ſaddle, in or- 
der to make him yerk out behind, 
Guillet. 1 
POINTS, or Toks, of a bow 
of a faddle. See Bows. 
Poi r. A horſe is faid to make 
a point, when in working upon volts 


he does not obſerve the round regu- 


larly; but, putting a little out of 
his ordinary ground, makes a fort 
of angle, or point, by his circular 
tread; Guillef, 7 

aps of he neck, or hill of 

of the n or poll of t 

horſe, formed in. the'finews between 
the noll-bone,. and the uppermoſt 
vertebra of the neck, juſt behind 


the ears. If it proceeds from blous, 


bruiſes, or any -external violence, 
at fiſt bathe the GweYling/gfigh vi 


or + 


+» << &- — 
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bot vinegar z and if the hair be fret- 
ted off with, an ouzing through the 
kin, make uſe of two parts of vine- 
gar, and one of ſpirit of wine : but, 
if there be an itching with heat and 
inflammation, the ſafeſt way is. to 
bleed, -and apply poultices with 
bread, milk, and elder- flowers: 
tis mbthing), oath 75 F N = 
hyſic, will frequently dif e 
Feellin , „ this evil. 
But when the tumour” is eritical, 
and has all the ſigns of matter, the 
beſt method then is to forward it, 
by applying poultices made of rye- 
flower, oat-meal, or barley-mital, 
firſt pretty thick, and then into a 
proper conſiſtence with ointment of 
marſh-mallows, or with hop's-lard, 
and oil of turpentine. When the 
tumour 1s ripe and full of matter, 
it may either be opened or ſuffered 
to break of itſelf : if opened with a 
knife, great care ſhould be taken to 
ayoid the tendinous ligament that 
runs along the rieck, under the 
mane : when the matter is- on both 
ides, the opening muſt be made on 
each ide, and the ligament remain 
undivided,. | ih 
If the matter flows in great quan- 
tities, reſembles melted glue, and 
is of an oily. conſiſtence, it will re- 
quire a ſecond inciſion; eſpecially, 


finger or probe, theſe ſhould be o- 
pened by "the. knife, the oriflces 
made depending, and the wound 
dreſſed with the common digeſtive 
of ttirpentine, honey, and tincture 
of myrrh ; and after digeſtion, with 
the precipitate ointment; or - waſh 
the ſore with the following made 
bot; and flll up the cavity With to- 
ſoaked in it? * Take vinegar, or 
* ſpirit of wink, half a pint; white 
* vitriol diffolved- in ſpring-water, 
* half an ovinice; tincture of myrrh, 
four oufices,? | 


This wer be made ftarper, by 


if any cavities are diſcovered by the 
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adding more vitriol: but if the fleſh- 
is very luxuriant, it ſhould firſt be 
pared down with a knife before the 
application. With this waſh alone- 
Mr. Gibſon has cured this diſorder; 
without any other formality of dreſſ- 
ing ; waſhing with it twice a day, 
and laying over the part a quantity 
of - tow ſoaked in vinegar and the 
white of eggs beat together. This 
laſt application will ſerve inſtead of a 
bandage, as it will adhere cloſe to 
the pal, and come off eaſy when 
there is occaſion to dreſs. Some 
waſh with the phagzdenic water, 
and then fill up the abſceſs with 
looſe doſils of tow ſoaked in ægyp- 
tiacum and oil of turpentine made 
hot; and continue this method till 


the cure is effected. | 
But the moſt compendious me- 
thod of cure is found by obſeryation 


to be by ſcalding, as the farriers 
term it, and is thus proſecuted, when 
the ſore is foul, of a bad diſpoſition, 
and attended with a profuſion of mat- 
ter: Take corroſive ſublimate, 
« yerdigreaſe in fine powder, and 
© Roman vitriol, of tack bes drams; 
< green copperas, half an ounce ;_ 
© honey or ægyptiacum, two ounces; 
© oil of turpentine and train-oil, of 
© each eight ounces ; rectiſied ſpirit 
© of. wine, four ounces :| mix toge- 
© ther in a bottle.“ Some make 
their ſcalding mixture milder, uf 
red-precipitate inftead of the ſubli- 
mate, and white vitriol inſtead of the 
blue. The following has been ſuc- 
ceſsfully uſed for this purpoſe, wiz. 
half an ounce of verdigreaſe, half a 
pint of train: oil, four wy of oil 
of UrpeDLnes and two. of oil of vi- 
7 RE ON 5 
The manner of ſcalding is, firſt 
to 2 the * 74 well with a 
iece of ſponge dipped in vinegar; 
Wen put enk auangity the 
mixture into a ladle with a ſpout, 
and, when it is made ſcalding hot, 
2 pour 
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pour it" into de dbſceſs;-and- cloſe 
the lips" together With one or more 
ſtitches. This is #5 remain in ſeveral 


days; and ee upp appears, 
v ern tak raneid or muſtyz a 
ot er 


A not in an över -grea 
will do well e 
Gelting but bathing! with 
wine: Af che water F flows 
abundance, an 
wn te it mußt be 
repeated till che 
thickens, 97 179 — 
i liquid eGrt6five #effings 
agree well with hotſes-whoſe fibres 
are Riff and ri aa, and whoſe juices 
axe oily and — id: in this caſe they 
contraft the' veſſels o the tendons 
on the hind | art of the head, and 
upper part of the neck, which are 
continvally fpewing out a matter or 
ichor that can hardly be: digeſted, 
or the profuſion abated, without ſuch 
applications as theſe. Gibſon apud 
Bartlet. | 
- PON TLEVIS, In the m „ is 
A diſorderly reſiſting action of a tle, 
in diſobedience to his rider, in which 
he rears up ſeveral times running, 
id riſes ſo upot his hind legs, that 
he is in d of coming over. It 
is cured by clapping ſpurs ſmartly 
to him, as his fore: feet are returning 
to the nd. Gnillet. 
PORTER, . is uſed, in 
the French mana for direfting 
or puſhing on a Fog at ere 


whether forwafds, "Upon turns, Ke. 


Galler. woa L 
"PORUS: BILIARIWS, irt 
Pi, in anatomy. See "the article 


it of 
great 


in, and 
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POSADE; or Pray. rr 
article PSA... 
> POWDERS,” in che Farrigr's 
1 ſpenfatory. are man 
ings ordered to obe preſerved in 
powder, ene "thimfelyes are 
berg unge for it; for ſome, parti- 
cularly ſpices, and all aromatics, 
as . und with volatile Parts, ounce 


f a (il conſiſt- 
ter leſſens and powde 


glaſo covered with 4 


PO 
are very apt to loſe their virtue: 
ottirs; that have any(ingredients' of 
a fat and vnctuoud nature will, 
when kept any time in“ wee 

this 
Kind are divers ſeeds, and fome mu- 
cilaginous roots; the ont being di- 
veſted of its outward caſe or ſkin, 
and ihe other of its bar and like. 
wife having its foley deſtroyed by 
ring, ſo that they ate ſpoiled 
of their virtue by the eaſt impreſ- 
ſion of a moiſt re and Tome are 
even difficult enough to be ꝓreſerved 
though their natural textufe be no 
way altered. Therefore all theſe 
powders, excepting ſuch as are com- 
pounded of very dry ingredients, 
woods, and ſome particular roots 
or herbs; or the powders of earths, 
and metals, &c. ought only to be 
made in a ſmall ö that ſome 
may be conſtantly in readineſs for 
balls or drinks; otherwiſe, if they 
be long kept, they will be liable 
to one or other of the inconve- 
niencies we have lane a. $6 en 
wce: f. 

Cordial Powpns.: 4 Take rue, 
s — >> 9h and pennyfoyal dried, 
© of - N an ounce; — 
41 roots of angelica, gentian, n- 

ts, zedoary, cloves, mace, and 

C ca leaf, or rather betony, of 
each ſi drams 3 ſpikenard,.car- 

damome, the greater and leſs, of 
Tv each tO drams; yellow we 
«'al6es wood, and Ihe ry 
< each half an ounce; / 
<:fron' and flowers of Lage or 


</Jayender;:- of each three drams: 
% make all of them into fine pow 


« der,” which keep in 4 bottle well 

6 '«brked, or in à wide wmeathed 

bogꝰs blad- 

5 earefully tied over with 2 

iece of leather.) This is an ex- 

aer cordial, and may eigen 
to uan an ounce, or 

: Aud Yar, when an horſe's 

ſpirits 
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It is alſo very! erviceable in the 
N in all diſorders 1 
z the propereſt vehicle is milk 
nile a, ſmall. quantity of 
compound briny-water; or it ny 
be given im warm ale. | 
. Gordial POWDER for the Staggers. 
Take roots of piony, dittany, mi- 
« ſletoe of the oak, o — two oun- 
ces ʒ rue, myrrh, caſtor and ſaffron, 
of each an ounce; native cinna- 
© bar, — make them 
into a wder.” This is not 
only a goo cordial in all caſes 
where a horſe, is ſubject to reel and 
ſtagger, but an effectual cure, un- 
lels ſome indiſpoſition be. the 
occaſion of theſe, diſorders. The 
beſt way of giving it is to make it 
into a ball the quantity of an ounce, 
or an ounce a half mixed with 
half an ounce of 
fœtida, and a ſufficient nun of 
«| S116 [ 
| PowDea.of Diapente. c Take 
ntian, birthwort, round or long 
y>bwries, - myrrh, ſhavings: of 
c 5 of each a like quantity; 
© make: them into a. powder, and 
5 keep in 3. glaſs cloſe; {tgp 
This is recommended for all fon 
ſes, and reckoned a good antidote 
againſt. ficknefs and all manner of 
infaction a; but the method. f giv- 
ing a. ſingle doſe or two can have 
but little efficacy ; it being chiefly 
appropriated to chronical diſeaſes, 
he yellows and jaundice, the diſ- 
i of the xeins, and kidneys, 
the of * breaſt, and all 


Hh = 


928 ne of _- one 


* ounce 3 ſeeds of fennel, garra- 


ways, galingals, mace, ginger, 


+2 Os en 6 7. is Waite I IAU 


have been exhauſted and and 
Fed: dy+-an lingering. Gchnnſd., * 8 wp lon & long ine, _—_——_— =" 


Ibanum, or aſſa- f 
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am th and I», 
„ litory,, of 8 e 880 
drams 3 car eh the Reman, "and 


* cloves, cubebs and 
c. fron, « apy 4 ; mix 
© and make 75 * * 


This is, from the London Diſpen ato- 
Y, and is accounte conn 240 75 aſe 


ral, a cordial, and 1 or 22. 4 
and may be given ver profitably to 
horſes in all caſes, ariſing from wind 
and flatulency in Fg — els; and 
as it is endowed with theſe proper - 
ties, it cannot but be of extraor- 
dinary ſervice to broken-winded, 
purſive, or conſumptive horſes, who 
require all the helps that can be pro- 
led from ſuch — medicine; it is 
g profitable in all cold and 
heavy diſpoſitions; 3 nothing con- 
duces more to health, and to preſerve 
rom chronical difeaſes. It may be 
given from an ounce to two ounces. 
PowokR fe W ene, the flomach, 
and reſtore .t 2 Take 
—— root, a pound 
„ myrrh, bay- S and. birth- 
vort, round or long, of each 
four ounces; galinga — zedoarys 
© and the bark. 0 Seyil oranges, 0 
c * three ounces; 2 
flowers, aud tops of centaury 
a well r of 41 tro ounces ; 


55 „cubebs, and, lon elf 
ee 
«© theſe into a 2 er, and EP 
{ cem.in. e Maſs we 
covered. 4 can be given. np 
other way than in manner, of þ 
drench, or made. up ſinto à ft 


paſte, which may be done with ſy- 
rup of lemons, or with common 
honey. The doſe is rom an ounce 
to two ounces every meh » Keep- 

vs the herks tied up to the rack 
be an hour, thereafter; a c ant nu- 
uſes of ow ar rometine will von 
req: 


„„ 
i ans Di! WUD 


are 


O 


recover àn horſe's/ appetite,” und when yo 


m_ —— thrive. ul 001 L 
enim and a ngent ow 
DER * Fake comfrey roots, and 
© Solomon's ſeal, of each half an 
© ounce ; ſeeds, of henbane and 
© white poppies, of each one dram; 
© bole armoniac, Japan earth, (or 
* a double quantity of the bole) of 
each three drams; gum traga- 
© canth, gum- arabic, and pou 
E © blood, of each a dram an 
© half; red roſe: leaves dried, half 
an handful ; beat them, and mix 
© them.” This may A given at 
twice. It is very in all he- 
aal de diſorders ariſing 


2 an 
© bs and defluxions ; it is 


= \ of ſervice in looſeneſſes of the 
and in all inward wounds 
d bruiſes; It may be giyen in 
an bang 2 wine or ſtale beer, 
and may be continued every day 
once or oftener until the ere 
ne off. | 
Pectoral and 
* Take dried maiden-hair, and 
5 colts foot, of each two ounces ; 
6 liquorice, elecampane, and e- 
* ringo, of each four ounces; flour 
* of brimſtone, half a pound ;' fen- 


c nel-ſeeds, coriander-ſfeeds, cam-' 


min- foods, aniſe-ſeeds, of each 
© twelve drams; cinnamon = 
long pepper, of each half an 
« ounce; make 
This, if it he carefully prepared, 
will keep good three or four months ; 
two ounces of it every day, k 
the horſe, warm, and, giving 
moderate exerciſe, will remove A 


cold ar | har It is alſo good l 


for all 
1 er any 
dryin 


ſtrutions of the lungs and 
part of the 
abſorbeni 


iſcera. 
oWokR ! 


E white chalk, burnt hartſ- 


* horn, and bole armoniac, half an 
* ounce; 
t for one doſe.* This may be mix- 


el in 2 horſe's water to drink, 


ler Pownus. : 2 


into powder.” 


mg. 


make them into a powder - 


PDA: 
ive him ent clay oy 

*. wall: — wi 

juices that ate five 
to — 7 — It ãs alſo very good 
in-all rheums and deftuxions: - 

POWDER for imward bruiſes and 
wounds, Take fine bole, an 
0 — 1 half * N 

ood and gum 

a cxnthy of each to drum; make 
© ;a- powder for one doſe.” If the 
horſe be weak or low in his ſpirits, 
a little nutmeg: or ſome other oily 
ſpice may be mixed with it. „ ene 

Powo kx for the Take 
© erabs- f and white 
© ſfugar-candy, or double refined 
© loaf-fugar, of each two drams 
«.tutty finely levigated, one'tram ; 
F ſugar of lead, half a dram; make 
© them into 4 = 0 watt is 

good to d s in 

—.— and — the heat and 
inflammation, 3 imo 
them -with:a quill. 8 

PO wo ER fo promote urin. 
© Take roots of marſh-mallows, and 
© ſaxifrage, carefully dried, of 
each two ounces; roots of 2 
© ſparrow-graſs, and firaw 
c of each an ounce; —.— of 
© ſal-prunelle, an ounce tind »-helf\ 
beat the roots very well, and 
then add the ſalt, pounding and 


prin _ 


* © anco! tem together. 
This may bo. ven with 
ſuceeſd in ob 


nies and urinary paſſages, from 
an ounce to two/ ouncess. 
It is alſo v to be given 
once a day in ſies and the yel. 
os, in the mange; faroy; and al+ 
moſt in all chronical diſtempers. 
An 
oder again malignant diftenpers. 
f Take — ſcordium, and ca- 
* lamint, of each two ounces; con- 
* trayerva and virgmian —— 
© of each an ounce; ſaffron hal 


* ounce; ee into e 


Err 


„ 


2 


* 


| | 2» 
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NR E 
der » Phe cdofe is two ſpoonfuls 
in warm ſtale beer; or white wine, 
or it may be given in penny royal 
water, hyſſop water, or milk wa- 
ter, with a daſh of treacle water. 
This niay*be given twice a day un- 
til the fever abates. 
Purging Pow UHR : Take cream 
of tartar and ſenna, of each two 
ounces 3 cloves, cinnamon; ga- 


« Imgals — 's weedg of each 
two drams z acorn 


rumy half an 
ounnee ; per them together ac- 
© cording t art. This is a very 
ſafe and eafy purge, and may be 
given to the quantity of an ounces 
or an ounce and a half, made up in- 
to a paſte, with flour and butter. 
orm Poworx m Dy. 
Quiney : Tale tin reduced to pow- 
der, coralline and worm- 4 
| of each an ounce; ſavin and ſaf. 
fron, of each a dram; mix and 
make à powder, according to 
gart.“ This is ſaid to be an infal- 
lible remedy againſt worms. It 
may be given afmoſt in any cir- 
eumſtance witkout prejudice. Its 
doſe to a horſe is from half an ounce 
to an dunce. The beſt way of 
giving it is, by making it into a 
paſte or ball, with a ſufficient quan- 
mY of honey. Gibſon's Farrier s 
74 von ie ent blo f 
RESS, in "the m A 
horſe is faith to reſiſt, or u 
the handy, chen either through the 
ſtiffneſs of hid heck, or from an ar 
dour to run wolwuch a head, he 


ſtrerches his heal againſt the horſe- 


man's hand, refuſes the aid of the 
kind; and weich ſtands the effects ef 


Nane 
1 1 CI 


the hridle. b 189512: nm Bo 
If your chore! is too flerys and 
preſſes upon the hand, endeavour 
to pacify him, by making him go 
more ſofthy, and -pulling kim back. 
wards ; and if it proceeds from u 
ſtiffneſs of the ſhoulders and neck, 


Ju muſt ſuppty hin with a cayeſ« 


pon try where he is 


ö NUL 
fon made after the duke of Nebel 
tle's way. See HE ͤ˖ A 
Pngs sis aſſo aſd for puſhing a 
horſe forward, by \afliting Him 
with'the calves of your tegs, 'or e- 
ven ſpurring him, in order to make 
him ge on. Guillult. N 
PRICK, or Neu, in the ma- 
nage, is to give 4 horſe a gentle 


touch of the ſpur, without elapping 


them hard to him. To prick” or 
pinch; is an aid; but to appuper, 
or bear hard with the ſpur, is cor- 
PRICKI NO of à here's fort is 
the hurt received e 
too far into the foot, ſo as to reach 
the quick, or preſs the vein in the 
— 2 foot when he is ſhod. - Guil- 

goTr vows EH E:-RL-00 28S of 
PRICE T, otherwiſe called 25. 
cloyed, _ or betrat, Oc. in 
relpe& to horſes, ſignifies only the 
having't'pritk by negligence of the 
farrier in driving the nails, by their 


wenkfieſs, ill pointing, or breaking 
them, whieh' if nöt f ently taken 
out, will, in time; out into 


a foul ſore : Vou may diſcern it by 
the horſe's ' going late; but if you 
would know uit more certainly, 
pinch him round the hoof with a 
pair of pincers; and When you 
come to the plate aggrieved he will 
ſhrink in his foot or elſe you may 
d by throwing 
water on his Roof; for that place 
whate he is Hurt will be ſooner dry 
Hein the reſt. Sce che atticles 
Peer; Solve, and RETRATr, 
Ruſte M. 
LSE ef '4 horſe: The ſtrue- 
ture of the artefſes being premiſed, 
it will de eaſy to acebunt for their 
pulſatien. See the article AkTE- 


RY. $I a 
Wen che left ventriele of the 
heart contracts, and throws its blood 
into the great artery, the blood in 
the artery is not only thruft fore” 
| wards 


* 


| 
| 
| 
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wards towards che extremities, but 


the channel of the artery is likewife 
dilated, becauſe fluids, when they 
are preſſed, — * to all ſides 3 
and their preſſure is always perpen- 
dicular oth ſides of the contain- 
ing veſſels : but the coats of the ar- 
tery, by any ſmall impetus may be 
diſtended, + Therefore, upon the 
contraction of the heart, the blood 
from the left ventricle will not only 
preſs the blood in the artery for- 
wards; but both together will diſ- 
tend the ſides of the artery. When 
the impetus of the blood againſt the 
ſides of the artery ceaſes; that is, 
when the left ventricle ceaſes to con · 
tract, then the ſpiral fibres of the 
artery, by their natural elaſticity, 
return again to their former ſtate, 
and contract the channel of the ar- 
tery, till it is again dilated by the 
ſyſtole of the heart. This diaſtole 
of the artery is called its pulſe; and 
the time the ſpiral fibres are return- 
ing to their natural ſtate is the diſ- 
tance between two ' pulſes, This 
pulſe is in all the arteries of the bo- 
dy at the ſame time : for whilſt the 
blood is thruſt out of -the heart into 
the artery, the artery being full, the 
blood muſt move in all the arteries 
at the ſame time; and becauſe the 
arteries are conical, and the blood 
moves from the baſis of the cone to 
the apex, therefore the blood muſt 


ſtrike againſt the fides of the veſſels; 


and conſequently every point of the 
muſt be dilated at the ſame 
time that the blood is thrown out 
of the left ventricle of the heart. 
And as ſoon as the elaſticity of the 
ſpiral fibres can overcome 
tus of the blood, the arteries are a. 
in contracted. Wood's Farriery. 
ee the article HEART. . 
The nigheſt calculation that has 
been made of the quickneſs of the 
pulſe, in a healthy. horſe, is, that 
it beats about forty ſtrokes in a mis» 


e impe- 


PU 
nute, ſo that in proportion tò the in- 


creaſe above this number, the fever 


is riſing; and if farther increaſed 
to above _ the fever is very high. 
See the article F EVER RR 


Ho often the pulſe beats in a 


minute may eaſily be diſcovered, by 
meaſuring the time with à ſtop 
watch, or minute ſand-glaſs, while 
2 hand is — the hoxſeꝰs near 
7 Or our on an artery : 
thoſe which run up — ſide of 
the neck are ＋ be ſeen 
beating, as well as felt, a little a. 
bove the cheſt ; and one withinſide 
each leg may be traced with the fin- 
A due attention to the pulſe is ſo 
important an article in to form 
3 * judgment in fevers, chat it 
would appear amazing it has ſo 
much been neglected, if one did 
not recolle& that the generality of 
farriers are ſo egregiouſty ignorant, 
that they have no manner of con- 
ception of the bloodꝰs circulation; 
nor in general have they ability en- 
ough to diſtinguiſi the difference 
between an artery and a vein. For 
1 we hr von b raya 
the nec eſſity of this ſtudy 

and practice, as it is evident to e- 
very one with what ſcrupulous atten- 
tion the human pulſe is examined in 
2 ig ſtage-z' and how: _ 
phyſician's judgment is chielly 
directed by it: What diſcoveries 
therefore might not be made by ac 
curate obſervations on the pulſe of 
horſes, both in to the quick- 
neſs of the blood's motion, and @ 
the hardneſs of the artery, from its 
difficult vibrations? It would be 
a ſure guide to diſtinguiſh. an in- 
flammatory fever with denſe fizy 
blood from an irregular depreſſed 
one; it would direct us more cer- 
tainly when and how often we 
ſhould repeat bleeding in fevers and 
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draw off blood previous to purging, 
or refrain from the latter, till by 
lowering the horſe's diet his conſtitu- 
tion ins blood is reduced to a pro- 
per temper : for in ſuch as are re- 
plete and ſanguine, without this cau- 
tion, an inflammation of the bowels 
is ſoon brought on by the 4rritations 
fuch ſtimulating medicines produce 
on veſſels. too turgid; and many a 
horſe's life has been ſacrificed to this 
neglect, but more particularly fine 
high fed ones. It would alſo be 
uſe. to diſcover whether a horſe 
has recovered himſelf in due time, 
after having been drove hard, ei- 
ther on the chace or race. Bart- 

bt's Farniery. TH INE K 
PUNCH,; in the manage, a well 
ſet, well knit horſe, called in French 
goufant. He ſhould be {hort-back- 
ed, and thick-ſhouldered, with a 
broad neck, and well lined with 
fleſn. Cuillet. | 
PURGING of horſes. Purging 
is often -neceſlary in groſs, full, 
horſes in ſome diſorders of the ſto- 
mach, liver, &c. but, ſhould be di- 
rected with caution. Before a pur 
is given to any horſe, it is neceſſa- 
ſome preparation ſhould be made 
or it, in order to render the opera- 
tion more ſafe and efficacious: thus, 
a horſe that is full of fleſh, ſhould 
firſt be bled, and at the ſame time 
have his diet lowered for a week, 
eſpecially, thoſe.that have been pam- 
ered. for ſale. Several maſhes of 
calded bran; ſhould, alſo previouſly 
be given in order to open the bow- 
els, and unload them of any indu- 
rated excrements which ſometimes 
proves an obſtacle to the working 
of the phyſic by ereating great ſick- 


$, and griping. 


- 


Let it be. remembered, that a 
horſe is purged with difficulty; that 
the — 3 generally lies twenty-four 
hours in the guts before it works; 


aud. that che tract of bowels it has to 
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paſs through is above thi 85 
and lying — "mag _ 
quently reſinous and other impro- 
per drugs may and often do, by 
their violent irritations, occaſion ex- 
ceſſive gripings, and cold ſweats ; 
ſhave off the mucus or lining of the 
guts, and bring on inflammations, 
which often terminate in mortifica- 
tions and death, It is remarkable 
too, that the ſtomach and guts of the 
horſe are but thin, compared to ſome 
other animals of the ſame bulk; and 
therefore muſt be more liable to in- 
flammation and irritation. 
-. Horſes kept much in the | ſtable, 
who have not the proper benefit of 
air and exerciſe, in proportion to 
their food, itould in ſpring have a 
mild purge or two, after a previous 
preparation by bleeding, lowering 
their diet, and ſcalded maſhes. 
Horſes that fall off their ſtomach, 
whether it proceeds from too full 
feeding, or ingendering crudities 
and indigeſted matter, ſhould. have 
a mild purge or two. . Horſes of a 
hot temperament will not bear the 
common aloetic purge z their phy ſic 
therefore ſhould be.mild and cool- 
ing. Purging is always found ve- 
ry beneficial in ſtubborn, or dry 
coughs ; but mild mercurials joined 
to them make them yet more effica- 
cious. Horſes that have thoſe ſorts 
of lameneſſes, that are ſaid to pro- 
ceed from humours flying about 
(which are of the rheumatic kind, 
and in young horſes proceed from 
ſiay blood, and ocgaſion lameneſs in 
every lumb) ed frequent purg- 
ing, and ſhould allo have WAS 
whiles medicines that attenuate an 
thin the fluids... 4... . a 
Horſes of a watery conſtitution, 
who are ſubject, to lle legs that 
run a ſharp briny ichor, cannot have 
the cauſes. removed any way ſo ef- 
eRually as by purging. e. firſt 
purge you give to a horſe ſhould be 

| mild, 
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mild, in order to know his conſti- 
tution. It is 2 — —— 
that if a proper prepared purge does 
not eee the horſe 
will be injured by it: for though it 
does not paſs by ſtool, its opera- 
tion may be more efficacious as an 
alterative, to purify. the blood; 
and it may paſs by urine or other 
ſecretien ss. 

Purging medicines are very ſuc- 
eeſsfully given in ſmall quantities, 
mixed ith others; and act then as 
alteratives. If mercurial phyſic is 
given, care ſhould be taken that it 
be well prepared; and warmer 
cloathing ànd greater circumſpec- 
tion is then require. 
\ Purges ſhould be given early in 
the morning, upon an empty ſto- 
mach; about three or four hours af- 
ter the horſe has taken it, he ſhould 
have a feed of ſcalded bran, and a 
lock or two of hay may be put in 
his rack. The ſame day, 
two more maſhes: but ſhould he re- 
fuſe warm meat, he may be allow- 
ed raw bran. All his water ſhould 
be milk warm, and have a handful 
of bran ſqueezed in it: but if he 
refuſes to drink white water, give 
it him without bran. | 
FEarly the next morning, give him 

another maſh : but if he refuſes to 
eat it, give him as much warm wa- 
ter as he will drink: let him be pro- 
perly cloathed, and rid about gent- 
br. This ſhould be done two or 

ree times w day; unleſs he purges 


violently z once or twice will then 


be ſufficient ; at night give him a 
feed of oats mixed with bran. 
During the working, a horſe 
ſhould drink plentifully: but if he 
will not drink warm water, he muſt 
be indulged with cold, rather than 
not drink at all. of , 

We ſhall here inſert ſome 
forms of ' purges. 


neral 
C Take fuceo- 


5 trine aloes, ten drams; jalap and 


ive him 


F UR 
ſalt of! tartar, of each two drami; 
* grated ginger,” bne dram; oil of 
© cloves; thirty drops; make them 
into a ball with ſpirit of buck- 
© thorn.” - On, © Take aloes and 
* cream of tartar, of each an ounce; 
« jalap, two drams; "cloves pow- 
© dered, one dram; ſytup of buck- 
* thom, a ſufficient quantity." Or 
the following, which has an eſta- 
bliſhed character among ſportſmen, 
© Take aloes, from ten drams to 
an ounce and a. half; myrrh and 
* ginger powdered, each half an 
© onnce; ſaffron and oil of anni- 
© feed, each half a dram.” 

Mr. Gibſon recommends the fol- 
. Take 5 ales, 
© ten drams; m finely powder- 
© ed, half an ities 3 eon and 
* freſh jalap in powder, of each a 
© dram; make them into a Riff ball 
© with ſyrup of roſes ; then add a 
© ſmall ſpoonful of rectified oil of 
e 

The ſuccotrine aloes ſhould al- 
— — be preferred to the Barbadoes 
or Plantation aloes, though the latter 
may be given to robuſt ſtrong horſes : 
but even then, ' ſhould always be 
prepared with the falt or cream of 
tartar, which, by opening its parts, 
prevents its adheſion to the coats of 
the ſtomach and © bowels, from 
whence horrid gripings and even 
death itſelf, has often enſued. This 
caution is well worth 'remarking, 
as many a horſe has fell-a ſacrifice 
to the negle& of it. Half an ounce 
of Caſtile ſoap to a horſe of a groſs 
conftitution' may be added to any of 
the above; and the proportions may 
be- increaſed for ſtrong Horſes. 
When mercurial phyfic is intend- 
ed, give two drams of calomel over 
night, mixed up with half an ounce 
of diapente, and a little honey; 
and the purging ball the next morn- 


wee 4 | 
The following when'it can be af. 
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forded-is a very gentle and effectu- 
al purge, particularly for fine deli- 
cate horſes : and if prepared with 
the Indian rhubarb will not be ex- 


penſive. Take of the fineſt ſue- 


© cotrine aloes, one - ounce ;z rhu- 
« barb powdered, half an ounce, or 
« fix drams; ginger grated, one 
« dram 3 make into a ball with ſy- 
« rup of roſes.” | 

The following running drink may 
be given with the utmoſt ſafety : it 
may be quickened or made ſtronger, 
by adding an ounce more ſenna or 
two drams of jalap. Take ſen- 
© na, two Ounces z Lafuſe it in a pint 
« of boiling water two hours, with 
© three drams of falt of tartar ; 
pour off and diſſolve in it four 
© ounces: of Glauber's ſalts: and 
© two or three of cream of tartar.” 
This laſt phyſic is cooling, eaſy, 
and quick in its operation, and 
greatly preferable in all inflamma- 
tory caſes to any other purge, as 
it paſſes into the blood, and oper- 
ates alſo by urine. 

When horſes loſe their appetites 
after purging, it is neceſſary to give 
them a warm ſtomach-drink made 
of an infuſion of camomile-flowers, 


anniſeeds and ſaffron ; or the cordi- 


oY 


al ball may be given for that pur- 
pole. Should the purging continue 
too long, give an ounce of diaſ- 
cordium in a pint of port wine, 
and repeat it once in twelve hours, 
if the purging continues. Plenty of 
gum e ſhould alſo. be 


. 


PUR 
© ter; till the gums are diffolyed ; 
© give a quart at a time, in half a 
© pail of water : but if he will not 
© take it freely this way, give it 
dure in a horn.“ oy 

hen a purge does not wo 

but makes the horſe ſwell and 2 — 
his food and water, which is ſome- 
times the effect of bad drugs or 
catching cold, warm diuretics are 
the only remedy. of which the fol- 
lowing are recommended: Take 
© a pint of white wine, nitre one 
© ounce, mix with it a dram of 
« camphor diſſolved in/a little recti- 
* fied fpirit of wine; then add two 
© drams of oil of juniper, and the 
ſame quantity of unrectified oil 
© of amber; and four ounces of 
© honey, or ſy of marſh-mal- 
© lows:* or, © Take venice turpen- 
© tine, one ounce ; incorporate with 
© the yolk of an egg; nitre, one 
© ounce; then add juniper-berries, 
© and freſh anniſeeds pounded, each 
© half an ounce ; unrectified oil of 
© amber, two drams; make into 
Ja ball with ſyrup of marſh-mal- 
© lows.” THE. He 55 

When a horſe ſwells much with 
phyſic, do not ſuffer him to be 

e about, till he has ſome vent, 
but rather lead him gently in hand 
till ſome evacuation is obtained. 

As it is obſerved, that harſes more 
willingly take ſweet, and palatable 
things, than thoſe that are bitter 
and of an ill taſte, care ſhould be 
taken that the latter are given in 


( „ 


given ; and in caſe of violent gripes, balls; and that their drinks are al- 
at broth glyſters, or tripe liquor, ways, contrived to be as little nauſe-. 
ſnould be often thrown up, with an ous as poſſible: and, ſweetened, ei- 
hundred drops of laudanum in each, ther with honey or liquorice. Thoſe 
The Arabig & ution may be thus that are prepared with groſs ,pow-, 
prepared: Take of -arabic, ders are by no means. ſo agreeable. 
* and tragacanth, of each four oun; to, a horſe, as thoſe made hy infu- 
ces; juniper-berries and carra- ſion, as the former often clam. the 
1 * way-ſeceds, of 15 50 an ounce; mguth, irritate che membranes a- 
* cloves bruiſed, half an ounce ; gout the palate, and throat, and 
A * immer gently in a gallon af-wa- equently occaſion the cough they 


are 
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intended to prevent. Balls ba 
ſhoul; be of an oval ſhape, and not 
exceed the ſize of a pullet's 26 3 
when the doſe is larger, it ſhoul 
divided into two; and they Ka 
m li 


dipt. in ail, to make t 
down the eaſier. , Gibſon apud Barts 


tet. 

PURSINESS, in horſes. See the 
article BROKEN-WIND. 

PUT, in the manage, is uſed for 
the breaking or managing of a 
horſe ; as Put your 75 to cor weis, 
put him upon caprioles. 

To put a horſe upon his baunches, 
is to make him bend them in gal- 
loping in the manage, or upon a 
ſtop, See HauxcHEs. | 

To put a horſe to the walk, trot, 
or gallep, is to make him "walk, 
oy or gallop. Guillet. 

VE-BALD Horſe, is one that 
us white ſpots. upon a coat of ano- 
ther colour. 1 there are pye- 
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e-bald ve xs and 
py pete bal ie Le, and o of the reſt. 

PYROET. some are of one 
tread or pi iſte, ſome of two. Thoſe 
of one tread are otherwiſe called, 
Pirouettes de la tete a la queen. Py- 
roets de la tete a la queue, are in- 
tire and very narrow turns made by 
the horſe upon one. tread, and al- 
moſt in one time, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that his head is placed where 
his tail was, without putting out 
his haunches. To make horſes — 
this pyroet with more facili 
uſe in the manage to put t 
five or fox of 172 all runnin 
out ſtirring off the {| 
they are 4 4 
croupe. 

Pyroets of two piſts or treads, 
are turns. of two treads upon # 
ſmall compaſs of ground almoſt of 
the length of the aſs Guillet 
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yoarT ER, in the . 
To Work from quarter 
quarter,” is to ride a horſe three 
times in eng, upon the firſt of 18 
four lines of a ſquare ; then chang;, 
ing your hand, A, riding him 
three times u ond; at the 
e per 700 hand, and, 


ſo | 
N 
ef cleft hes hs. 


to keriuc a new one, for 
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by a horſe's caſting - his uarter, and 
5 « «gue the h ay 

inning to grow, is uneven. an 
ugly, 12 215 io ger and ſofter than 
the reſt of he ow 5 uch feet 
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| horſe has the quarters of his hind: 


feet ſtrong ; "that is to ſay, the horn 
thick, and fo capable of admitting 
a good gripe' by the nails. t 
en a” horſe's N or feet 
are waſted and ſhrunk, for the cure, 
raſe the Whole foot with a red hot 
knife, making large razes of the 
depth of à ſilver crown - piece, from 
the hair to tlie _ = avoiding 
the coronet; then apply a proper 
poultice, and chit re foot . 
a remolade. See REMOLADE POUL- 
TICE br the hoof-bound. Guillet. 
See FEET. COS 

QuaRTERS of a Saddle are the 
pieces of leather, or ſtuff, made faſt 
to the lower part of the ſides of the 
ſaddle, and hanging down below 
the ſaddle. | | 

QUE DRE: ' Fore-Quarters, and 
Hind-Qtarters ; the fore-quarters 
are the ſhoulders and the fore- 
legs; the hind-quarters, are the 
hips and the legs behind. 

* 82 of a horſe's foot, are 
— ides of —4 pow ce ou re- 
ended between ti and the heel 
on one ſide and Kocher of the 
foot: the inner- quarters are thoſe 
oppoſite to one another, facing from 
one foot to the other; theſe are 
always weaker than the outſide 
uarters, which lie on the external 
ides of the coffin. Guzllet. 

„ . e A horſe is ſaid 
to caſt his quafters, when, for any 
diſorder in his coffin, we are obliged _ 
to cut one of the quarters off the 
hoof, and when the hoof is thus cut, 
it and comes on à new. 
* See Hooy. „ 

F „ or QUITTOR, or, 

Grandes l. * ulcer formed 
6 the hair and hoof, ufual-' 
ly on the hfide' of a horſe's foot: it 
ariſes — and bruiſes; 
ſometimes from gravel, which, by. 
working its | 
about'tke"coronet 3 if it is only ſu- 
perficial, it may be cured with 


aut 

cleanſing dreſſings, bathing the co- 
ron every day Wim ſpirit of wine, 
and dreſſing the ſore with the preci- 
row medicine. "But if the matter 
orms itſelf a lodgment under the 
hoof, there is no way then to come 
at the ulcer but by taking off part 
of the hoof ; and if this be done 
artfully and well, the” cure may be 
effected . £ 2 
When the matter appens to be 
lodged near the quarter, the farrier. 
is Badttimes obliged to take off the 
uarter of the hoof, and the cure is 
en for the moſt part but palliative; 
for when the quarter grows up, it 
leaves a pretty farge ſeam, which 
weakens the foot ; this is what is 
called a falſe quarter; and a horſe 
with this defelt ſeldom gets quite 
ſound. „ * 
If the matter by its confinement 
has rotted the coffin bone, which is 
of { ſoft and ſpungy a nature that 
it ſoon becomes ſo, you muſt enlarge 
the opening, cut away the rotten 
fleſh, and apply the actual cautery, 
or hot iron ed pyramidically': 


and dreſs the bone with doſſils of lint 


dipped in tincture of myrrh, and 
the wound with the n or preci- 
pitate ointment. en the ſore is 
not enlarged by the knife, which is 
the beſt and leſs painful method, 

pieces of ſublimate are generally 
applied, which bring out with them 
cores or lumps of fleſh.z blue vitriol - 
powdered and mixed with a few 
drops of the oil is uſed alſo for this 
purpoſe, and is faid to act as effec- 
5 and with leſs pain and dan- 
ger; during the operation of theſe 
medicines, the foot it is thought 
ſtiould be kept in fome ſoft poultice, 
ad care ſhould be taken during the 
whole dreſfing, to prevent proud 
de riſing, which, Stherwiſe will 
not only retard the cure, but pre- 


way upwards, lodges” pat: firm and ſounttizaling, { b- 


4 Barti. 
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. es BA 
2 ſhould be ſome- 
what long-bodied, nervous, of 
great mettle, very ſwift, and ſenſible 
of the ſpurs; he ſhould alſo be trae- 
table, and no ways reſtive or {kittith ; 
his head ſhould be ſmall and flender, 
with wide - noſtrils, and a large 
thropple. He ſhould be of an 
Engliſn breed, or a barb of. a little 
fize, with a pretty-large reach, his 
legs ſomewhat ſmall, but the back- 
ſinews at a diſtance. from the 
bone; ſhort- jointed, and ee 
feet, for large feet are not at all fit 
for this exerciſe. He ſhould be at 
leaſt ſix years old, no horſe under 
that age having ſufficient ſtrength 
for a fix- mile courſe, without run- 
ning the hazard of being over 
ined, - 2 ' 
The next thing to be conſidered, 
is the limitation of time for prepar- 
nr "64-5 be 
nerally agreed by judicious horſe- 
— that lunes che match be for 
an extraordinary ſum) two months 
is ſufficient ; but herein due 
is to be had to the ſtate of the horſe's 
body 1 1 If he be very fat, foul, or 
taken from graſs, 2, If he be ex- 
tremely-lean and poor. 3: If he be 


in goog. caſe, and has bad moderate | 


exerciſe; IG | | 
Fox the firſt, you" muſt take two 

months, at leaſt, to bring him into 

order, for he will require much gir- 


Ngs 1 in heating, 
A di 


ſeretion in ſcopring . 2. For 
the h 


Hng tiche 40 you ee and let hit 


thar is very poor; ry croupe, 
let 


_—_ 4 

airings be moderate, and not before 
or after ſun- ſetting, feeding him 
berally, but not ſo as to eloy him. 
5. As for the horſe that is in good 
caſe, and which has had moderate 
exerciſe, a month or fix weeks may 
be ſufficient. 

And farther, you are to conſider 
his particular conſtitution 3. as, if he 
be fat, and foul, yet of a free and 
waſting nature, apt quickly to con- 
ſume and loſe his gehn; in this caſe 
you are not to have ſo ſtrict a hand, 
neither can he endure ſo violent ex- 
erciſe as if he were of a hardy diſpo- 
ſition, and would feed be fat 
upon all meats and exerciſes. A- 
gain, if he be in extreme poverty, 
and yet by nature very hardy, and 
apt ſoon to recover his fleſh; and to 
hold it long; then, by no means, 
ſhould you have too tender a hand, 
nor forbear that exerciſe you would 
give a horſe of a nicer conſtitution, 
weak ſtomach, and free ſpirit. 
As for the ordering à harſe for 
a race, ſee the articles Hokss- 
RACING HUNTING + HORSE, 
Maren, Gc. Wem: 7 

RACK, a vooden frame made 
to hold hay or fodder for cattle. 
RACK, is alſo a pace in which 4 
harſe neither · trots nor galleps, but 
is between both. 33 455 22 R315 
RACKING, a cer pace of 3 


1 
"— 


that 


* 


RAM 
that the latter has more ſhoulders, 
and a thicker neck. Guzllet. 

RAISE, in the manage. To raiſe 
a horſe upon corvets, upon caprioles, 
upon pelades, is to make him work 
at corvets, caprioles, or peſades. 
Sometimes we ſay, Raiſe the fore- 
hand of your horſe. . | 

RAISE is likewiſe uſed for placing 
a horſe's hea& right, and making 
him carry well ; and hindering him 
from carrying low, or arming him- 
ſelf. Guillet. | 

RAISING, in the manage, 1s one 
of the three actions of a horſe's legs, 
the other two being the Fay, and the 
tread, which ſee in their proper 

laces : the raifing, or lifting up his 

is if he perform it hard- 

ily, with caſe, not croſſing his 
legs, nor carrying his feet too much 
out or in; and that he alſo bend his 
knees as much as is needful. Sol- 
leyſell. | 
RAISTY, or REsTI1ve, a term 
uſed in & of a horſe, when he 
will go neither backwards nor for- 
wards. DD 
RAKE. A horſe rakes, when 
being ſhoulder-fplait, - or having 
ſtrained his fore- quarters, he goes 
ſo lame, that he drags one of his 
fore · legs in à ſomi- circle, which is 
more when he trots than 
when he paces. Guille := 

7% RARE A borſe, is to draw his 
ordure with one hand out of his 
fundament, when he is coſtive, or 
cannot dung; in doing this the hand 
is to be andinted with ſallad oil, 
butter, or hogs greaſe. See the ar- 
1 8 8 a * 

| v UE, in t manage, 
the Pack hen for a reſty ſort of 
horſe, that reſiſts the ſpurs, or cleaves 
to the that is, defends him- 
elf with, malice, againſt the ſpurs; 
— IION Yo! rn, 577 

nently yerks, to favour - 
ebedien ce. Cuillet. n i £545, 


which c 


RET 


RASE, in tha manage. 


To 
raſe, or glance, upon the ground, is 
to ou near the ground, as our 


Engliſh horſes do. Guillet. 

-RAT-TAILS, excreſcences 
from the paſtern to the 
middle of the ſhanks ; fo called from 
the reſemblance they bear to the tail 
of a rat. Some are moiſt ; others, 
dry : the former may be treated 


with the dryivg ointment and 
waſhes, preſcribed in the cure of the 
ſe; and the latter with the fo}- 
owing mercurial ointment : Take 
of crude mercury, one ounce z 
Venice turpentine, half an ounce z 
© rub them together in a mortar, till 
the globules of the — — 

no longer viſible: then add two 
* ounces of hogs lard.* If the 
hardneſs does not ſubmit to the laſt 
medicine, it ſhould be pared off 
with a knife, and dreſſed with tur- 
pentine, tar, and honey, to which 
verdi e, or white vitriol, may 
occaſionally be added: but before 
the uſe of the knife, you mor Ten 
oap, 


this ointment: 4 Take blac 
© four ounces; quick-lime, two 
© ounces; vinegar, enough to make 
© an ointment.” - Bartlet. | 
RAZE, in the manage. A horſe 
is ſaid to have razed, whoſe corner 
teeth ceaſe to be hollow; ſo that the 
cavity, where. the black mark was, 
is filled up; that is, even, ſmooth, 
and razed, . or ſhayen as it were; 
and the mark diſappears. See the 
article TEETRH, and AGE of & 


In * Gal. oor mon oy 
REAR UP, in the manage, - is 
ſaid of a horſe thy riſes. his 
hinder legs, as if he would come 
quite over. Guille. 
REINS, or KiDNEYs, of a horſe. 
See the ace nal. . jt. . 
- REiNs, in the manage, two long 
lips of leather on each ſide of à 
curb, or ſnaffle, which the rider 
a in his hand, to keep his horſe 
in 


REM 
in ſubjection. The duke of New- 
caſtle beſtowed the name reins upon 
two ſtraps, or ropes of a caveſſon, 
which he ordered to be made faſt to 
the girths, or pommel of the ſaddle, 
with intent that the rider ſhould pull 
them with his hand, in order to bend 
and ſupple the neck of the horſe, 
FALSE REIN, is a lathe of leather 
paſſed ſometimes through the arch 
of the banquet, to bend the horſe's 
neck. The duke of Newwcaflle diſ- 
approves the uſe of it; and ſays, it 
ſlacks the curb, and makes the bit 
no more than a trench that has no 
curb. Guillet, 
_ REMOLADE, is a leſs com- 
as honey charge for horſes. 
o prepare it, take three pints of 


lees of wine, half a pound of hogs 


aſe, boil them together for h 
2 till the 8 well incor- 
porated one with another; then add 
black honey, pitch, Burgundy pitch 
pounded, common turpentine, of 
each half a pound; ſtir theſe in the 
other over the fire, till they are all 
melted and well mixt; then add 
bole armoniac, or bole of Blois, of 
each a quarter of a pound; take the 
veſſel off the fire, and ftir it conti- 
nually for a quarter of an hour 
longer. If the charge is not thick 
enough, it may, be brought to a due 
conſiſtence with a little wheat-flour ; 
and if it be too thick, it may be 
thinned with wine, or lees of wine. 
If to this charge an ounce of 
quickſilver be added, it will be little 
inferior to the red. honey charge, in 
removing old griefs of the ſhoulders, 
legs, ſwaying of the back, and 
other the like infirmities. You ma 


firſt kill the quickſilver in a ſmall 


quantity of turpentine, and then 
. Incorporate it, by ſtirring it well 
with the other ingredients. > 
A Remolade. Te the hoof-bound. 
Take a pound of Burgundy pitch, 
half a pound of common turpentine, 


| 4 


RENE T TE, is an inſtrument of 


repolons, alledging, that to make 


R E P 


a quarter of a pound of olive oil, 
and thicken it all with a ſufficient 
uantity of wheaten- flour; charge 
e whole foot of the horſe with this 
remolade, lukewarm, after you have 
I the following | rc, 
ake two parts of ſheeps dung, 
and one part of hens, dung, bail 
them with water and ſalt to the thick- 
neſs of paſte ; in another pot boil as 
many mallows as is proper to make 


a maſh, then add a.conyenient quan- 


tity of linſeed, powdered, and boil 
it a little longer :, afterwards pound 
them - a wa. with an eighth 

It. OT TaW, c, to Aa. ez 
2 rate 1 with K 
poultice, adding a little oil of lillies, 
and make a poultice; to be applied 


very hot to the foot, and cover it 
Renew the application fiye or fix 


times, once in two days, ever 
obſerving to heat the next poul- 
tice, and to mix à little freſh with 
N. e 


poliſhed ſteel, with which they ſound 
a prick in a horſe's foot. Guillet. 
REPART, in the manage, is to 

put a horſe on, or make him part 2 
ſecond time. Cuillet. 

REPOLON, in dN is 
a demi - volt; the croupe is cloſed at 
five times. ie 

The Italians are mightily fond of 
this manage. In making a demi- 
volt, they ride their horſes ſhort, lo 
as to embrace or take in leſs ground, 
and do not make n every 
time of the demi-yelt.. The duke of 
Newcaſtle does not prove of the 


repolons, is to gallop. a horſe for half 
Aa wile, and 9.60 to tain awkward) 
and make a falſe manage. Guillet, 

REPOSTE, in the . 13 
the vindictive motion of., horie, 
that anſwers the ſpur with. g jock. 0 


his foot. . 


ſon's Farrier"s Di 


. 
* 
Q 
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REPRISE, is a leſſon repeated, 
or a manage. recommenced ; as, to 
give breath to a horſe upon the four 
corners of the volt, with only one 
repriſe z that is, all with one breath. 
Cuille. $1 

RESTORATIVES, or 
STRENGTHENERS, in pharmacy, 
one of the three claſſes into whic 
the writers on that ſubje& have di- 
vided the whole Materia Medica ; 
the other two, namely, the altera- 
tives and evacuators, have been al- 
ready treated of in this work, under 
their reſpective names. 

Reſtoratives are, by their peculiar 
properties, divided, ſome into ag- 
lutinants, or binders, and fome 
into abſorbents, or ſuch as ſerve to 
drink up ſuperfluous moiſture or 
humidity 3 and under this title of 
Reſtoratives, are ranked all thoſe 
medicaments that tend to lull and 
compoſe the ſpirits. As the evacu- 
ators more or leſs diminiſh and abate 
ſomewhat. from the animal body, 
d 


theſe which are under this title, 
to the bulk of the ſolids; either by 
agglutinating, binding, and aſtring- 


ing, or drinking up ſuperfluous 
moiſture, which cauſes a delicacy 
and relaxation of the body. Gib- 
, rſatory.. 
RESTY, in the manage, a reſty 
horſe, is a malicious unruly horſe, 
that ſnrugs himſelf ſhort, and will 
only go where he pleaſes. Guillet. 
AIN, in the manage, is 
what we call hold in, ſpeaking of 
mares that conceive and hold after 
coverin 8 Guillet, | 
RETRAITS, or Picks. If a 
prick with a nail be neglected, it 
8 occaſion à very dangerous ſore, 
and feſter ſo into the fleſh, that the 
foot cannot be ſaved without extreme 
difficulty; and therefore great care 
ought to be taken to avoid ſuch fatal 
conſdquences. See PRICKING. 
\ When a farrier in ſhocing a horſe, 


K fl E 

rt that he complains and 

rinks at every blow upon the nail, 
it ſhould be immediately pulled out, 
and, if the blood follow, there is no 
danger, only he muſt not drive an- 
other nail in the ſame place; fuch 
an accident ſeldom makes a horſe 
halt, and he may be ridden imme- 
diately after it. When a horſe halts 
immediately after he is ſhod, you 
may reaſonably conclude, that ſome 
of the nails preſs the vein, or touch 
him in the quick. | 

To know where the grief lies, 
take up his lame foot, and knock 
with your ſhoeing hammer on the 
ſound foot, (for ſome ſkittiſh horſes 
will lift up their foot when you touch 
it, though it be not ricked) that you 
may be the hetter able to judge whe- 
ther the horſe be pricked when you 
touch the lame foot ; then lift up 
the ſound foot, and knock gently 
upon the top of the clenches on the 
lame foot ; then lift up the others, 
and if you perceive that he ſhrinks 
in when you ſtrike any of the nails, 

ou may conclude him to be pricked 
in that place. See the articles FEET, 
SHOEING, Sc. Solleyſell. 

RHEUM, is a flowing down of 
humours from the head, upon the 
lower This diſtemper in a 
horſe proceeds from cold, which 
makes his teeth looſe, and ſeem long, 
by the ſhrinking up of his gums, 
which will ſpoil his feeding, ſo that 
all the meat will lie in a lump in his 
jaws. See the article Col p. 


' RHEUMATIC Eyes in horſes, are 


cauſed by a flux of humours diſtil- 


ling from the brain, and ſometimes 
by a blow; the ſigns are, the con- 
tinual watering of the eye, and his 
cloſe ſhutting the lids ; and fome- 
times it is attended with a little ſwel- 


See the article EYE. 
UMATISM and Sc1a- 
Tica, or Hip-couT, a diſeaſe 


which frequenzly happens to horſes 
R 2 b on 


R H E 


dn a journey, and is produced, as 
in human bodies, from an obſtructed 
perſpiration; or the taking cold 
after exerciſe, or hard labour. The 
ſciatica then, is a continual, heavy, 
dull, growing pain, in and about 
the hip- joint, and membranous parts 
adjacent. The cauſe is ſuppoſed to 
be the ſame with the gout in other 
parts of the body, though it is ap- 
prehended that, m horſes, it pro- 
ceeds moſt commonly from their 
being too ſuddenly expoſed to cold 
air, after their blood is heated by 
exerciſe, This diſtemper in horſes 
is not dangerons, although it is 
painful, and of long continuance 
inſomuch, that farriers are frequent] 

puzzled to know the reaſon a horſe 

s fo lame. f 
The Engliſh climate is v 

ductive of The rhenmatiſm, 1 
gout, and other painful membrane- 


ous diſtempers, becauſe of the quick - 


tranſitions from heat to cold, and 
from ſtormy to calm weather. 

The cure of this diſtemper conſiſts 
in preſcribing fuch medicines, ' as 
have a power of ftimulating, and 
giving a ſhock to the nervous ſyſtem, 
whereby they grve a new determina- 
tion to the animal ſpirits ; for which 
pr Dr. Ward's pill and drop 

recommended, where the body is 
robuſt, and can bear it. If this diſ- 
temper happens to horſes in the 
ſummer time, it is thought ſwim- 
ming them often through a river, 
will be found of t ſervice ; nei- 
ther will there be much danger of 
this immerſion m cold water, in 
winter, if the horſe is cold when he 
goes in, and 1s ſcraped, rubbed, and 
 cloathed well after he comes out; 
and, when he is dry, let the parts 
about the hip- joint, be well embro- 
cated with following ſpixituous 
mixture, Take of nerve-oint- 
ment, and ſoldier's ointment, of 
© each two ounces; camphire, two 


RIB 
© drams ; oil of tu 
© of petre, or rock oil, of each three 
© drams ; / ſpirit of ſal- armoniac, 


tine, and oj} 


* two drams. Mix all theſe well, 
and keep the mixture in a pot tied 
© over with a bladder and leather. 
The hair ſhould be ſhaved off, and 
the part anointed twice a day, and 
heat it in with a hot fire ſhovel, or 
the like. But this ſhould not be 
uſed, till he has been five or fix 
times in the river. © Take of true 
s z#therial oil of turpentine, half an 
+ ounce ; yolks of eggs, number 
© three; treacle, three ounces. Mix 
© theſe well; and then add half 2 
© pint of white wine, and give it 
© cold out of a ſmall horn; and re- 
« peat it every third day, for three 
turns.“ He ſhould be well covered 
with thick blankets, while he is un- 
der this courſe, and have moderate 
walking exerciſe. 

If you would purge hini, the fol- 
lowing is a draftic purge for a 
horfe that is lame of the rheumatiſm 
or* ſciatica in the joints. * Take 
common aloes, one ounce ; gam- 
© boge, half a dram ; ſalt of tar- 
© tar, three drams. Mix and make 
© it up into two balls, with ſyrup 
© of buckthorn, or the like, and 
give it-to the horſe by the help of 
© a bulls pizzle, and waſh it down 
« with warm ale and nutmeg.“ Let 
the horſe have warm water, till the 

is wholly gone off. 

If this diftemper will not yield to 
milder methods, recourſe muſt be 
had to the practice of the antients, 
viz. either the actual or potential 
cautery, whereby to eat the fleſh, 
and make iſſues. He muſt —.— 
upon the hip pretty deep, and the 
Dr withthe green 
ointment, till they are healed up. 
Bracken's Art of Farriery, and Pocktt 
Farrier. en 


RIBS of a horſe, in all thirty four 
in number, are diſtinguiſhed by the 
true 
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carry a. good belly. 
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true and - falſe. The true are the 
uppermoſt nine on each ſide, which 
are alſo joined to the rack bones of 
the 2 and Ra ar 2 bone, 
inco ing the whole upper ca- 
rity... T he breaſt- bone in -4 horſe, 
and many other quadrupeds, is 
ſhaped ſomewhat like the bottom of 
a ſhip. . It is at firſt ſpungy, but in 
time grows pretty hard, and has 
along its two ſides cartilaginous 
dents, or impreſſions, where it re- 
ceives the ends of the true ribs; the 
part which reaches towards the pit 
of the ſtomach, is called the carti- 
lage enſiformis, or ſword-like carti- 
lage, having a point reſembling 
that of a word. The falſe ribs are 
in number eight on each ſide. They 
are not ſo ſtrong and rigid as the 
true ribs; and — grow ſhorter as 
they advance towards the  loins, 
leaving an opening for the ſtomach 
. . The ape of a horſe's 
elly mu nds upon the length 
or n a fd the 
larger they are in compaſs, a horſe 
looks the more round; and when 
they are ſhort, ſuch horſes can never 
All the ribs 
are thick, and ftrong, towards the 
back: but, towards the briſket and 
belly, they are thin and flat; 
whereby they are endowed with a 
kind of ſpring, which enables them 
to dilate and contract in reſpiration; 
and, when they are well propor- 
tioned, add conſiderably to the good- 
nefs of a horſe's wind. All the ribs 
on their inſide, are exquiſitely 
ſmooth, and covered with a mem- 
brane reſembling the fineſt. ſattin, 
that the heart, lungs, and other 
viicera, may not be hurt by their 
hardneſs. Gibſon's Diſcajes of Horſes. 
To RIDE is uſed for learning 
the manage. Guillet, 
- RIDGES, or WRINKLES, of an 
horſe's mouth, are the riſings of the 
felh in the roof of a horſe's mouth, 
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which run acroſs from one ſide of the 
jaw to the other, like fleſhy ridges, 
with interjacent furrows, or ſinking 
cavities. It is upon the third or 
fourth ridge, that we give the ſtroke 
with the horn, in order to bleed a 
horſe whoſe mouth is overheated, 
Guillet. See HORN. 

RIFTS, CLEFTs, or CRACKS. 
See Chors, CRACKS, Sc. 

RIG, a name given a horſe that 
has had one of his ſtones cut, and 
has got a colt. Ruſtic. Dift. 

RING-BONE, a large ſwelling 
on the lower part of the ern, 
which generally reaches half wa 
round the fore-part thereof : an 
from its reſemblance to a ring, has 
its denomination. A. ring-bone has 
an affinity to a bone-ſpavin; and, for 
the moſt part, proceeds from the ſame 
cauſes, and is nouriſhed by the ſame 
kind of matter. The external cauſe 
of a ring- bone is often from {trains 
in the paſtern, or hard riding on 
dry roads; or when the paſtern has 
been jarred or wrung in deep clay 
roads, either in —_— F _ - 

raſs in potchy cla ; 
— Aol ——ů— 
Some horſes are naturally ſubject to 
ring- bones, eſpecially thoſe that are 
{s and bony about the paſterns; 
ut when a fine limbed horſe hap- 
pens to have a ring- bone, we may 
conclude it to proceed from ſome ac- 
cident, rather than from any natural 
fault, viz, from ſome violent ſtrain, 
ſhackling an unruly horſe ;- or, if it 
be behind, by putting young horſes 
too early upon their haunches in the 
riding-{chools; for in that attitude 
a horſe throws his whole weight as 
much, if not more, upon his paſterns 
than on his hocks. When a ringe 
bone comes by any accident upon 3 
clean-limbed horſe; it is ſeldom fo 
erous as when 'it happens. to 
horſes that are groſs about their paſ- 
terns, that have large bones, and 
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are fleſhy in thoſe parts 3 for when 
the ſwelling is removed, the ſtiffneſs 
often reman s 
A ring-bone is always: eaſier 
cured, when it appears diſtin round 
the paſtern, than when it ſpreads 
downwards towards the coronet; 
for then it is apt to affect the coffin- 
joint, if it does not derive-its origin 
from ſome ſtrain or defe& in that 
joint originally; in which caſe the 
cure will be dubious and uncertain, 
and ſometimes impracticable, when 
à calloſity is found under the round 
ligament that covers that joint, and 
even when it happens more external; 
it proves alſo dangerous, when it 
unites with or ſpreads the ligamen- 
tous ſubſtance that joins the hoof to 
the fleſh; it is apt to turn to a quit- 
tor, and in the end to form an ulcer 
under the hoof. A ring- bone that 
riſes on the paſtern is eaſily cured 
when it does not run down towards 
the coronet. of. S120 

The ring-bones that appear on 
colts and young horſes, will often 
inſenſibly wear off of themſelves, 
without the help of any application; 
but when the fubſtance remams, 
there needs no other remedy beſides 
bliſtering, unleſs when, by long 
continuance, it is grown to an ob- 
ſtinate hardneſs, and then it may 
require both bliſtering and firing. 
If the ſwelling proceeds only from 
the tendons and nervous parts, 
which ſometimes is not caſy to be 
diſtinguiſhed from à true ring-bone, 
except only that a true ring- bone 
is leſs painful, unleſs it proceed 
from the coffin- joint: in this caſe; 
dliſtering alone generally proves ſue- 
ceſsful lich to be 4 two 
or three times, according to the ur- 
gency of the ſymptoms. But in a 
true ring- bone, where the ſubſtance 
is hard, like a piece of flint, and 
altogether inbenlible, and without 
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in, firing is the only thing to 

NO ND nes Muc 
* fire a _— ſucceſsfully, 
et the operation be performed with 
a thiba@ inftrwmcad than the com- 
mon one; and let the lines or razes 
be made not above à quarter of an 
ch diſtant, croſſing them obliquely 
ſomewhat ke a chain 3 apply a 
mild bliſter over all; and when quite 
dried up, and before the hair is 
own; lay on the following charge: 
Take ad herniam or rupture pia. 
© ſter, eight ounces; yellow roſin, and 
© bees-wax, of each three ounces; 
© melt them together, and make a 
charge to be ſpread over the paſ- 
tern-joint, covering the whole 
with flokes, or with che ſtuffings 
of an old — which is as 
as any thing for this purpoſe.” 
When che d dan de is 
grown hard with age, a little oil 
may be added in melting, leſt the 
charge ſhould be too brittle, and fo 
crumble off. And as ſbon' as the 
horſe has reſted two or three days 
in the houſe, and the charye ſettled 
on the part, turn him out to graſs 
in ſome dry, ſmooth paſture; and 
if in the winter, into à covered 
place. 14 07 BAYOT +3 
The fame method is to be fol- 
lowed when the ring- bone falls to- 
wards the coronet, or tlie coffin- 
joint. Gibſon's Difeaſes of Horſes. 
- RIPOSTE, in the manage, is the 
vindictive motion of a "Horſe, that 
anſwers the ſpur with à kick of his 
foot. Ges. » 
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© RIVET, in che manage, is the 


extremity” of the nail that reſts or 
leans upon the horn, hen you ſhoe 
a horſe. See SHOE and NAIL. 
Guillet. e 5. 

ROAN-CoLOUR of 4 horſe. 
See the article COLOUR." | 
ROD, in the manage, is a ſwitch 
held by the horſeman in his we 
CONTIN Ta COT TAR V- 651 Nay 
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band, to repreſent a ſwo 
and 2 content the horſe, = 
ſecond: the. effects of the hand and 
heels. Cuille. iy 1 
ROPE, Cop or | STRAP, in 
the manage, is a great ſtrap tied 
round a, pillar, to which a horſe is 
faltened when we begin to quicken, 
and ſupple him, and teach him to 
fly from the ſhambrier, and not to 
mp; aka : in manages that have 
no pillar, a man ftands in the center 
of the ground, holding the end of 
the rope. 1 
RopES f two pillars are the 
* or reins of a caveſſon, uſed to 
a horſe: that works between two pil - 
lars. Guillet. n 
ROUND, or Vor r E, in the ma- 
nage, is a circular head. See the 
article Vol TE. Yr r 
To cut tba round. See Cur. 
To 'roand a borſe, or make him 
round, is a general expreſſion for all 
ſorts, of manage upon rounds; fo 
that to round a horſe upon trot; gal- 
lop, or otherwiſe, is to make him 
carry his ſhoulders and haunches 
compactly, or roundly, upon a 
greater or ler circle, without 
traverſingor bearing to a ſide. 
To round your horſe the better, 
make uſe of a cord or ſtrap held in 
the center, till he has acquired the 
habit of .ounding, and not making 
points. In working upon volts you 
ought never to change your hand, 
unleſs it be in preſſing your horſe 
forward, and rounding him. See 
the article Poi x rs. Guille. 
ROUSSIN, in che manage, is a 
ſtrong well - knit, well - ſtowed horſe, 
ſuch as are commonly brought into 
France from Germany and Hol- 
land. Guillet. 3 
RO WEL, an artificial vent, made 
between the ſkin and fleſh, in order 
to unload and empty the veſſels in 
—— and thereby relieve particu- 
lar » when too much oppreſſed 


— 
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by a fulneſs or redundancy. There 
ſeems to be no remedy ſo much made 
uſe of, and fo little underſtood. by 
farriers in general, as rowels ; for 
which reaſon we ſhall. endeavour to 
ſet the whole affair in a clearer light 
than hitherto, it has appeared in. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the 
matter generally diſcharged, by a 
rowel, is nothing more than an 
ouzing from the-extremities of the 
veſſels. divided in the making of it; 
in fact then it is blood, which loſes 
its colour by being ſhed out of the 
veſſels, the warmth, of the part, and 
its confinement, - If this is granted, 
it will evidently appear, that the 
good effects enſuing this operation 


muſt be owing to-a Sradu deple- 
tion, or emptying of the veſſels in 
means the ſur- 


general, by whic 
charge, or load on a particular part, 
is taken off, and removed; and im- 
purities or bad juices (generally 
called humours) run _ with the 

ood, in proportion to their quan- 
hy in s Ay 6-6 Jo imagine par- 
ticular humours are thus ſeparately 
and alone diſcharged from the blood 
through thoſe. oxifices, is an opinion 
nerally received, though a 


very abſurd one, and muſt be very - 
pernicious in its-conſequences, from 


the bad effects it may have in prac» 


ticez as muſt the ſame reaſoning ' 


alſo in regard to purging. Thus 
to lean hide- bound kes, and thoſe 


of a dry hot conſtitution, the diſ- 


charge by depriving the conſtitution 
of ſo much blood and fluids, is daily 
exhauſting the ſtrength of the ani- 
mal, and may be productive of bad 
conſequences, by defrauding the con- 
ſtitution of a neceſſary fluid. 


gut in diſorders from fulneſſes, 


attended with acrimony, or ſharp. 
neſs of the juices, and with de- 
flux ions on the eyes, lungs, or any 
of conſequence, the gradual 
iſcharge brought on by theſe means 
R 4 will 
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will contribute to leſſen the fulneſs 
on the parts affected, and give the 


veſſels an opportunity of recovering 
their tone, while evacuating and al- 
terative medicines. are doing their 
office, In „ oi | 

It may be neceſſary however to 
obſerve, that there is a wonderful 


communication between the velicls. 


of the cellular membrane under the 
ſen, which remarkably appears by 
inflating thoſe of ſheep, es 

by the butchers : hence probably it 
18, that ſome diſorders of this inte- 


gumeut are fo apparently relieved 


by iſſues, or rowels, without our 
having recousſe to that general de- 
pletion of the veſſels we have juſt 
obſerved, to account for it; and 
hence alſo may be deduced their 
utility, ſometimes in draining off 
any extravaſated fluids, which may 
lodge between the interſtices of the 


muſcles, after violent ſtrains of the 
ſuch 


ſhoulder z alſo in diſchargin 
vicious or ſharp fluids, as are thrown 
on the membranes, and occaſion 
thoſe flying pains and lameneſſes 
which we find are often removed by 
this local remedy. Bartlet. 

There. are two ſorts of rowels, 


Viz. a hair rowel, and French row- 


el. The one is what the ſurgeons 
call a ſeaton; and the other, a fon- 


ticle, or fontanel : but the fonticle, 


or French rowel, is by many pre- 
ferred, as it is not ſo apt to cauſe an 
abſceſs, and is therefore more eaſily 
dried up: but in caſes that require a 
conſiderable diſcharge of matter, a 


ſmall abſceſs is not to be altogether 
feared, becauſe ſuch a one as hap- 


pens upon rowelling may be eaſily 
enough cured, by the application of 
bolſters, and tight . bandages. We 


need not lay down any particular 
directions concerning this opera- 


tion, ſince it is ſo common that 

every country ſmith can perform it. 

We ſhall only take notice, that the 
: 1 
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French rowel ought always to be 


put in the interſtices or furrows that 
go between the muſcles, either to- 
wards their origin or inſertion, or 
any other part throughout the whole 
tract of any interſtice: but to pre- 
vent a too great abſceſs, the hair 
rowel may be better placed towards 
the lower part of the interſtice, 
where the — is not ſo deep, 
and where the matter will eaſily run 
off: but care ought to be taken, 
not to put in the rowel too near the 
tendons, but where there is ſome 
ſubſtance of fleſh. Gibſon s Far- 
rier s Guide. | | 
RowELs of a ſpur, in the ma- 
nage. See the article SPUR. 
ROWELLING. See Row. 
RUBICAN colour of a borſe, is 
a bay, ſorrel, or black, with a light 
grey or white upon the flanks, but 


ſo that this grey or white 1s not pre- 


dominant there. Guillet. 

RUDE niotions of a horfe are to 
be checked, by acting quite co 
to theſe motions : thus if the horle 
riſes before, you muſt incline your 


body a little forward to him: in 


like manner, when he ſtrikes out 
behind, or . raiſes his i croup, you 
are to put your body backward, 
which is con 


{o be in danger of being thrown. 
The beſt way therefore is, to {it 
firaight as much as poſſible, and 
then the horſe's action will keep you 
upon your twiſt. Ruftic. Dict. 
RUN, in the manage. To run 
a horſe is to put him to his utmoſt 
ſpeed. Some uſe the word running 
or any kind of gallop. Gauillt. 
RUNNING-THRUSH, or 


Fus, an impoſthume that ſome- 
gathers in the frog; or 2 


times 
ſcabby and ulcerous diſpoſition, 
which ſometimes cauſes it to fall 
off; when the diſcharge is natural 

| 0 


to his motion; 
for did you follow the horſe, you 
would ſet your body forward, and 
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the feet ſnould be kept clean, but no 
drying waſhes made ute of; it being 
thought as unſafe to repel fome of 
theſe diſcharges, as to cure” fome 
ſweaty feet. When _ 3 
or eri ears, the ſafeſt way 
is IK hard part of the 
frog, or whatever appears rotten, 
and waſh the bottom ot the foot two 


or three times a day with old cham- . 
berlye. This is the ſafeſt and the- 


beſt way of treating them. But, 
when a horſe has been neglected, 
and there is a ſtrong flux to the part, 
it is apt to degenerate into a canker, 
to prevent which uſe the following: 
T ake ſpirit of wine and vinegar, 
© of each two ounces; tincture of 
© myrrh and aloes, one ounce; æ- 
* gyptiacum, half an ounce; mix 
together. 
this, wherever there appears a more 
than ordinary moiſture, and lay over 
the ulcer a little tow dipped in the 
ſame. The purges and diuretics, 
recommended an the greaſe, ſhould 
be given at thistime, to prevent the 
inconveniencies that the drying up 
theſe diſcharges frequently occaſion. 
Gibſon aud Bartlet. 1 

RUNNING +. HORSE. If you 
woukt-chufe a: horfe for running, 
let him have all the fineſt ſhapes 
that may be; nimble, quick and 


fiery; apt to fly with the leaſt mo- 


tion: long ſhapes are ſufferable; for 
tuou — are a ſign of weakneſs, 
yet they are alſo tokens of a ſudden 
ſpeed. As for the ordering of ſuch 
a horſe, let him have no more meat 
than will ſuffice nature, drink once 
in twenty-four hours, and dreſſing 
every day, once at noon only. Give 
him moderate exerciſe morning and 
evening, airings, or the fetching in 


of his water; and let him know no 


other violence than in his courſes 
only. In caſe he be very fat, ſcour 
him often; if of reaſonable caſe, 


ſeldom: if lean, then ſcour with a 


Bathe the thruſh with 
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ſweet maſh only, and let him ſtandt 
dark and warm, having many clothes 
_ much litter, and that of wheat 
w only. He ought to beempty 
before — run — awd his food 
the fineſt, lighteſt, and. quickeſt of 
digeition that may be. Thoſe fweats 
are more 'wholeſome that are given 
abroad, and the coolmgs wh ng 
tural that are given before he comes 
to the ſtable: his limbs muſt be kept 
ſupple with cool ointments, and let 
not any hot ſpices ' come into his 
body. If he grow inwardly, waſhed 
meats are molt proper; if looſe, give 
him wheat - ftraw in more abun«= 
dance; and be ſure to de every thi 
neat and cleanly about him, whic 
will nouriſh him the better. Sportſ- 
man's Dictionary. 
- RUPTURE, or BURsSTENNEsSS, 
is when any part of the guts or caul 
makes its way through the muſcles 
of the lower belly; and when any 
part of the guts, falls into the ſcro- 
tum, it is ſaid then to be a compleat 
rupture; and when at the navel, it is 
called an umbilical rupture. f 
In d to ruptures, th 
are generally divided into cular 
claſſes, we mall on! — that, 
by violent efforts of the horſe, or 
other accidents, the guts or caub may 
be forced between the muſcles of the 
belly at the navel, and through the 
rings of the muſcles- into the ſcro- 
tum or cod. The ſwellings are ge- 
nerally about the ſize of a man's fiſt; 
ſometimes much larger, deſcending 
to the very back: they are frequently 
ſoft, and yield to the preſſure of the 
hand, when they will return to the 
cavity of the belly, with à rumbling 
noiſe; and in moſt, the vacuity ma 
be felt through which they paſſed. 
On their firſt appearance, endeavours 
ſhould be uſed to return them by the 
hand: but if the ſwelling ſhould be 
hard and painful, in order to relieve 
the ſtrifture, and relax the parts 
through 
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chrough which the guts or caul has 

aſſed, let a large quantity of blood 
= immediately taken away, and the 
part fomented twice or thrice a day; 
applying over it a poultice made with 
oatmeal, oil, and vinegar z which 
mould be continued till the ſwelling 


grows ſoft. and eaſier, or the gut is 
returned. In the mean time, it wo 
be proper to throw up emollient oily 

lyſters twice a. day, and let the 
horſe's chief diet be boiled barley, 


ſcalded malt, Or bran. 
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ACCADE, in the manage, a jerk, 
more or leſs violent, given by the 
horſeman to the horſe, in pulling or 
twitching the reins of the bridle, all 
on a ſudden, and with one pull; 
and that when a. horſe lies heavy 
upon the hand, or obſtinately arms 
himſelf. This is a correction uſed 
to make the horſe carry well: though 
it _ to be uſed diſcreetly, and 
but ſeldom. Cuillet. A 
SADDLE, in the manage, a kind 
of ſtuffed ſeat, laid on the back of an 
hoſe, for theconveniency of therider. 
Guillet. cj 
There are ſeveral ſorts: of | faddles 
in uſe. 1 1» 1 The running ſaddle, 
which is a ſmall; one, with round 
ſkirts. 2. Burford ſaddle, that has 
the. ſeat-and ſons both plain. 3. 
Pad-ſaddle, of which there are two 
forts ; ſome made with bars before 
the ſeat, and others with bolſters un- 
der the thighs , 4. A French pad- 
faddle,: the pars of which come 
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Should the ſwelling afterwards re. 
turn, we apprehend the reſtringent 
applications uſually recommended on 
theſe occaſions, will avail little, with. 
out a ſuſpenſory bandage; ſo that an 
ingenious mechanic in that art is 
chiefly to be relied on, for. any future 
aſſiſtance: though it has been ob. 
ſeryed, that, with moderate feeding 
and gentle exerciſe, ſome horſes haye 
continued to be very uſeful under 
this complaint. Bartiat. 


= n 
wholly round the ſeat. 5. A port- 
mantle- ſaddle, that has a cantle be- 
hind the ſeat, to keep the portmantle 
or other carriage off the rider's back. 
6. A war- ſaddle, that has a cantle 
and bolſter behind and before; alſo 
a fair bolſter. 7. The pack - ſaddle. 
As for the ſeveral parts of a ſaddle, 
and their ſeveral deſcriptions, they 
will be found under their ſeveral 
heads, in the courſe of this work. 
Theſe are, the bars, buckle or girth- 
buckle, civet, crupper, buckle and 
ſtraps, girth, girth-web, gullet- 
plate, hinder-plate; /. loops, male- 
girths, | male * pillen, 25 male - ſtraps, 
male-ſticks, nerve pannel, pommel, 
badlie or body-girth, ſhaping the 
ſkirt, ſtraining the web, ſtuffing the 
pannel, ſurcingle, trappings, tree, 
waunty, &c. Ste SIDE-SADDLE, 
Ruflic. Dis. f i 551i 
A Hunting ſaddle is compoſed. of 


two bows, two bands, fore-bolſters, 


pannels, and ſaddle-ftraps.z and m 
grea 
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t ſaddle has, beſides theſe parts, 
corks, hind-bolſers, and a trouſſe- 


quin. The pommel is common to 
both. See Bow, BAN p, BoLs- 
rn * 


A horſeman, that would fit a horſe 
well, ought always to ſit on his twiſt, 
and never on his buttocks, which 
ought never to touch the ſaddle ; 
and, whatever diſorder the horſe 
commits, he 6ught never to move 
above the ſaddle. Guillet. ; 

SADDLE - backed, among horſe- 
men, a name given to a horſe that 
is hard to fit with a ſaddle, his reins 
being low, and his head and neck 
raiſed, "ſo as to require a ſaddle 
to be made on purpoſe for him. 
Guillet. 

SADDLE = caſe. 
HouSING. 


See the article 


SADDLE - roll. See the article 


TROUSSEQUIN. 

SADDLE- s, are ſmall leathern 
ſtraps, nailed to the bows of the ſad- 
dle, which are uſed to hold the girths 
faſt to the ſaddle. See the article 
Bows. MY OL) 0H. 

SADDLE'- GALLED, is when a 
horſe's back is hurt or fretted with 
the ſaddle. ' See the articles GALL- 
ING, and Back-SoRE, &c. * 

SALLENDERS, or SELLEN- 
DERS, See MALLENDERS. J. 

SALTS, in horſemanſhip, the 
leaping and prancing of horſes, a 
kind of curveting. Rafic Did. 

SALT MARSH. See SEA- 
WATE K. 5 ll 

SAND- CRACK, a ſmall eleft, 
or rift, on the outſide of the hoof, 
which, if it runs in a ſtrait line 
downwards, and penetrates through 
the bony part of the hoof, often 


proves troubleſome to cure: but, if 
it paſſes through the ligament that 
unites the hoof with the coronet, 
it is then apt to breed a quittor or 
falſe quarter, which are dangerous. 
When the crack penetrates only 


SCA 

through the hoof, without tour | 
the ligament, unlefs the hoof” 

hollow, it may be eaſily cured, by 
raſping only the edges fnodth, and 
applying thick pledgits of baſilicon, 
and binding them down with a piece 
of ſoft liſt: if fome precipitate be 
added to it, this medicine will be 
improved thereby; and in general 
anſwers the end, without any other 
application. But if yon perceive 
any hollowneſs under the hoof, and 
that the cleft has à tendeney to pe 
netrate through the griſtle or liga- 
ment, the beſt method in that caſe 
is to fire out of hand, with irons 


that are not made too hot, firſt raſp- 


ing very thin and wide, from both 
ſides of the cleft. bo, horſe muſt 
not carry any weight for ſome time, 
but be urn * graſs, or win- 
tered in a good farm- yard. Gibſon 
and Bartlet. | 
When the crack penetrates only 
through the hoof, and that there 
is a neceſſity for travelling, Mr. 
Wood directs the method here pro- 
poſed in that caſe, to be accompa- 
nied with a bar-ſhoe, Which will 
effectually ſecure the ſucceſs'of it, 
even were it a journey of a thou- 
fand miles, through the worſt of 
roads. 1095 6 Nein tan 
SCAB, or MaNGE, in horſes. 
See the article MA x. 
Grown Sc AB. See CROWN 
Sone OPEN nt ans 
 SCABBARD, the ſkin that feryes 


for a ſheath or eaſe to a horſe's yard.” 


Guillet. : Nag 
© SCABBED-H#Vts, "the diſeaſe 
otherwiſe called the Ru N NH O 
Tuxvsn, or FRUSM.' See Rüde 
NIN o- Tunxus gan & dun 
'SCALD,' or Bun, See the ars 
ticte Buy: (1 0 boT 
"SCALDING; à method of cure 
for the poll-evil; for the protefs of 
which ſee the article POLL-EvYL: © 
SCATCH - MOUTH; * in che 
ig 


SCR 


manage, a bit-mouth differing from 
2 cannon-mouth in this, that the 
cannon-mouth is round, whereas the 
ſcatch-mouth is more oval. See the 
articles Bir-MouTHand CANNON- 
MovuTH. X 
That part of the ſcatch- mouth 
which joins the bit-mouth to the 
branch is likewiſe different; a can- 
non being ſtaĩd upon the branch by 
a fonceau, and a ſcatch by a chape- 
ron, which ſurrounds the banquet; 
the effect of the ſcatch-mouth is 
ſomewhat bigger than that of the 
cannon- mouths, and keeps the mouth 
more in ſubjection. ö 
Commonly ſnaffles are ſcatch- 
mouths. Guillet. ; 
SCHOOL, in the manage, is uſed 
to ſignify the leſſon and labour both 
of the horſe and horſeman. | 
A ſchool-pace, or going, denotes 
the ſame with ecoute. See the arti- 
cle Ecou rg. a ee 
SCIATICA, or RHEUMATISM, 
in horſes. See the article RYHEUMA- 
TISM. 11 | 
SCHIRRHUS, a very hard ſwell- 
ing, ſometimes entire, ſmooth, and 
ithout pain; ſometimes divided in- 
to little knots and bundles, ſeated 
for the moſt part among the glands 
and kernels, See the article Tu- 
MQUR. - "we 151 
; SCOURING, or Lax, in horſes, 
See the article Lax. _ 
SCRATCHES, . a n in 
orſes of ſeveral forts and kinds, 


iſhed by various names, Viz. 


crepances, rat-tails, mules, Kibes, 


Nate Se, being no other than the 
Cl 


cratches, which are certain dry ſcabs, 
chops, or rifts, that breed between 
the heel and paſtern- joints, and do 
many times ga above. the paſtern, 
to the very hoof, of the hinder- legs, 
and ſometimes are upon all foyr legs, 
a this, j« not den common. 
e the articles CREPANCES, RAT- 
Tals, &c. 8 


S CR. 
They proceed from diy, melan. 


choly humours, which fall down up- 
on the horſe's legs; or from fumin; 
his own dung lying under his heels. 
or near them ; . by has 
heels not being rubbed, eſpecially 
after a journey or hard labour, they 
not being rubbed dry from ſand 
and dirt, after he is brought in 
from watering; which burns and 
frets them, and ſo cauſes ſwellings, 
and thoſe ſwellings the ſcratches, 
Sometimes they preceed from a cor- 
ruption of blood, after great heats, 
taken now and then by being bred 
in kenn marſhy, watery grounds; 
or, laſtly, by over - hard riding, 
whereby his greaſe being melted, it 
falls down and ſettles in his paſtern 
and fetlock, and theſe produce this 
forrance. | 

The 6gns to know this diſtemper, 
are the ſtaring, dividing, and curl- 
ing of the hair. It begins firſt with 
dry ſcabs in the paſtern- joints, like 
chops or, chinks, in ſeveral ſhapes 
and forms; - ſometimes longways, 
ſometimes downright, and at. ather 
times over-thwart, which will cauſe 
the legs to ſwell and be very gouty; 
and run with fretting, watery mat- 
ter, and offenſive ſtuff, which-will 
make him go ſo lame- at firſt ſetting 
out, that he will be hardly able to go, 

Rufiic. Daft. $121 1 
Scratches in the heels have ſo 
much affinity with the greaſe, and 
are ſo often concomitants of that diſ- 
temper, that the method of treating 
them may be ſelected chiefly from 
what has been ſaid under the article 
GREASE. LEW 1 50 
This treatment ſhould at. firſt be 
by linſeed and turnep-poultice, with 
a little common turpentine, to ſott- 
en them, and relax the veſſels. The 
green ointment may then be applied 
or a few days, to promote à dil- 
charge, when they may be dried up 
with the ointments and waſhes re- 
. Com- 
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commended in the greaſe. It is 
beſt afterwards to keep the heels 
ſupple, and ſoftened with currier's 
dubbing, which is made of oil and 
tallow. This will keep the hide 
from cracking, and be as good a 
reſervative as it is to leather; and 
by uſing it often before exerciſe will 
prevent the ſcratches, if care 1s tak- 
en to waſh the heels with warm wa- 
ter when the horſe comes in. When 
they prove obſtinate, and the ſores 
are deep, uſe the vcore & but if 
any cavities, or hollow places, are 
formed, they ſhould firſt be laid o- 
pen; for no foundation can be laid 
for healing till you can dreſs to the 
bottom. 

© Take Venice turpentine, four 
© ounces; quickſilver, one ounce ; 
© incorporate well together, by rub- 
bing ſometimes; and then add 
* honey and ſheep's ſuet, of each 
* two ounces.” Anoint with this 
once or twice a day; and, if the 
horſe is full and fleſhy, you muſt 
bleed and purge; and if the blood 
is in a bad ſtate, alteratives muſt be 
given to rectify it. Bartlet. See 
CRACKS, 


SEE 
Treatiſe on that ſubje& we refer the 
curious reader. Bartlet and Wood. © 
SEAMS, or SEYMs, in horſes, 
are certain clefts in their quarters, 
cauſed y the dryneſs of the foot; 
or by being ridden upon hard 
geek they are eaſily perceived 
y the horſe's not ſetting his feet 
firm down in walking. You may 
know them, by looking upon the 
quarters of the hoofs on the inſide, 
which will be cloven from the coro- 
net to the very ſhoe, quite through 
the horn; and ſuch quarters are 
commonly ſtraightened. Some of 
theſe clefts do not riſe fo high as the 
coronet, and therefore are the leſs 
dangercus; ſo that, though they 
may be recovered, yet it is an im- 
rfection in the feet, eſpecially in 
fat ones, which have a thin horn, 
where ſuch clefts frequently cauſe 
ſcratches on the coronet. Thoſe 
horſes that are troubled with ſeams, 
cannot work but on very ſoft ground ; 
for upon ſtony hard pavements, the 
blood will oftentimes iſſue out of the 

clefts. 
For the cure of this malady, ſee 


falſe QUARTER, CRACK, Sc. Ru- 


SEA - WATER. The efficacy ic. Dit. 


of ſea-water, in removing all ob- 
ſtructions of the glands, has been 


much recommended among us of 
late. This hint may have been 
taken from the good effects it was 
obſerved to produce in obſtmate 
chronical caſes, on morbid horſes 
who are ſent to ſalt marſhes, which 
purge the horſes more by dung and 


vrine than any other paſture, and 


make afterwards a firmer fleſh. 
The water of theſe marſhes is for 
the moſt part brackiſh, and of courſe 
ſaturated with ſalts from the ſea- 
Lo: Kn ch 

The admirable effects of ſea-water 
on animal bodies are fully diſplayed 
by the learned Dr, Ruſſel, to whoſe 


SEAT, in the manage, is the po- 
ſture or ſituation of a horſeman upon 
the ſaddle. Guillet. | 

SEELING. A horſe is ſaid to 
ſeel, when, upon his eye - brows, 
there grow white hairs, mixed with 
thoſe of his uſual colour, about the 
breadth of a farthing, which is a 
ſure mark of old age. A horſe ne- 
ver feels till he is fourteen years old, 
and always before he is fifteen, or 
ſixteen at fartheſt: the light, ſorrel, 
and black, feel ſooner than others. 
Horſe-courſers uſually pull out thoſe 
white hairs with pincers ; but if 
there be ſo many it cannot be done 
without making the horſe Took hald 
and ugly, then they colour their 
- + b eye- 
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eye - brows, that they may not ap- 
pai old ' Sallpfell,” "See Ace of a 


7. 

Y "LELLENDERS, or SALLEN- 
DERS.,. See 'SALLENDERS, _ 
© SEPARATERS, ſome teeth fo 
called. See TERET R. : 
** SERPEGER, in the manage, the 
riding of a horfe in the ſerpentine 
way, or in a tread with waved turn- 
ings, like the poſture of a ſerpent's 
body. Gnillet. © <p 
_* SERPENTINE TONGUE, in 
the manage, is a friſking tongue, 
that is always moving, and ſome- 
times paſſes oyer the bit, inſtead of 
keeping in the void ſpace called the 
liberty of the tongue. Guillet. _ 
SEVIL of the branches of a bridle, 
is a nail turned round like a ring, 
with a large head made faſt in the 
lower part of the branch called gar- 
gouille. See BANQUET. Guillet. 

SHAMBRIER, in the manage, 
is a long thong of leather made faſt 
to the end of a cane or ſtick, in order 
to animate a horſe, and puniſh him 
if he refuſes to obey the rider. To 
make the horſe obedient, take the 
mambrier in your hand, ſhew it 
him; crack it againſt the ground, 
and make him feel it. Guile. 
SHANK. f a horſe, is that part 
of the fore-leg which is between the 
knee and the fetlock, or paſtern- 
joint, The larger and broader the 
thank is the better. You will know 
when it is ſo, by the back-ſinew 
being at a diſtance from the bone, 
or pretty well ſeparate from it, and 
Rating no kind of ſwelling or hu- 
mour betwixt it and the bone, 


which may cauſe the leg to appear 
tound. Solleyſell. its 

SHAPE o/ bore. In order to 
have a horſe beautiful, and finely 
made, it h been agreed on all hands, 


that his head thould not < long, nor 
00 large, father lean than fleſhy ; 


SHA 


a hecoming len 


1 a well ſet on, 
prntin inwards. His brow or 
forehead not, too broad and flat, 
His noſe ſomewhat riſing, and of a 
good turn; his noſtrils wide and 
thin ; his muzzle ſmall; his mouth 
neither deep nor too ſhallow ; with 
a ſtar or ſnip down his forehead, or 
a blaze, which is no way unbecom- 
ing, unleſs it be too large, and dif. 
proportioned. Horſes that are thus 
marked have generally one or more 
of their feet white, which is alſo 
yery beautiful, and looks lively. 
His jaws ſhould be thin and ſuffi. 
ciently wide, not approaching too 
near together, nor too high up- 
wards, towards the onſet, that he 
may have ſufficient room to carry 
his head eaſy, and in good place. 
His eyes well formed and ſprightly, 
and of a middle fize. His neck 
ſhould be arched towards the mid- 
dle, ariſing by a beautiful grada- 
tion out of his breaſt and ſhoulders; 
the muſcles thereof diſtin, but no 
where over - charged with fleſh, 
growing ſmaller and thinner, as it 
approaches towards his head; his 
ſhoulders ſhould be thin from the. 
withers, with a gradual enlarge- 
ment downwards, that his boſom 
or breaſt be not too narrow nor too 
groſs. His fore-legs ſtraight, and 
well placed; his joints lean and 
long; his knees not bending ; and 
his paſterns not too long. His feet 
round and ſmooth, and his ſinews 
firm and well braced. Wis carcaſe 
Tather round than flat; his back 


not too low, and for eien and 
durableneſs pretty even and ſtraight. 
His ribs rated home than open, as 
they approach towards his liaunches; 
his breech round, and the muſcles 
not too fleſhy, but diſtindt. His 
hocks ſhould be lean, and no ways 

uffed or fleſhy ; his paſterns ſhort, 

is legs flat and thin, and his tail 


his ears thin aud nartow, and of ſet on in à good place, rather bigh 
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than low; riſing upon every motion 
of his body, The more theſe pro- 
perties concur in any horſe, the 
more beautiful he muſt be, eſpecial- 
ly when they, correſpond and agree 
in due proportion one to another; 
and the more a horſe is wanting in 
theſe, the more plain and ordinary 
he will appear. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of 
Horſes. 3 

SHEDDING of the hair, in horſes. 
Ss CAST. 1: wks 

SHEDDING of the ſeed, in horſes, 
is eaſily known by a weakneſs and 
debility; but that which the far- 
riers bring under this denomination 
is but ſome weakneſs of the reins, 
occaſioned by a ſtrain, or violent 
exerciſe, or the ſolution of a cold, 
which 1s ſometimes followed by a 
running at the yard. See the article 
RIDNEYS. _ on. 

But the cure is the ſame, whether 
it be ſeed, or only matter from the 
reins, and may be performed b 
once or twice purging, and the uſe 
of the following ball: Take Ve- 
© nice turpentine incorporated with 
the yolk of an egg, one ounce; 
© ſpermaceti, half an ounce; Jet 
© theſe be rubbed together, and 
c 0e 1 drams LA nitre jp 
powder; half a pint of ſweet-oil, 
£ e lade white wine; and con- 
tinue its uſe for ſome time.“ This 
diſorder may be cured by the uſe 
of healing and balſamic medicines. 
Gibſon"s Farrier's Guide, and Diſeaſes 


of Horſes, les ety ENTS 

one that, from five years to old age, 
naturally, and without any artifice, 
bears a mark in all his fore-teeth, 
and there til] keeps that hollow place 


with a black mark, which we.call in 


twelve or fifteen he appears with t 

mark of a, horſe, that is not yet x. 
For in the nippers. of other horſes 
the; bollow place is filled, and the 


the eye of à bean, Arch mad gt 


4 
#254 #1} 
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mark diſappears towards the 22 


year, by reaſon of the wearing 
tooth an, 


About the ſame age it is half worn 
out in the middling teeth, and to- 
wards the eighth year it diſa 5 
in the corner teeth; at after a ſhell- 
toothed horſe has marked, he marks 
ſtill equally in the nippers, the mid- 
dling, 1 the corner teeth; which 

roceeds from this, that, having 

arder teeth than the other horſes, 
his teeth do not wear, and ſo he does 
not loſe the black ſpot. 

Amongſt the Poliſ̃, Hungarian, 
and Croatian horſes, we find a great 
many hollow-toothed horſes, and ge- 
nerally the mares are more apt to be 
ſuch, than the horſes. Guillet. 

| SHOE of a horſe, is a piece of flat 
iron, with two branches as wings, 
which being commonly forged, ac- 
cording to the form of the hoof 
for which it is deſigned, is made 
round at the toe, and open at the 
heel. A ſhoe for all feet is one 
that is cut at the toe into two equal 
parts, which are joined by a riveted 
nail, upon which they are moveable 
in ſuch a manner, that the ſhoe is 
inlarged or contracted leſs, or more 
at pleaſure, in order to make it fit 
all forts and ſizes of feet. See the 
next article. For the different kinds 
of horſe-ſhoes, ſee the article Hor sE- 
Leider fk 1. WRT? 

WE r of Horſes, a work pro- 
perly belonging 1 5 ſmith; 3 
as noblemen, gentlemen, and others 
Who are owners of horſes, ought to 


Know and diftivguiſh,, at leaſt in 


ſome degree, when, it is well or 
ill done, it is judged neceſſa 
to be a little particular concern- 


Wee T \ 0d Iy. 15 At {the 
This art conſiſts in paring of the 
hooks well, in the ſhoe's being made 


oof. good ſtuff, in the well talluoning 


* 
* * 


the web thereof, and well piercing 


the ſame, in fitting it to the horſe's 
the lame, in gtugg 75 
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boof, in making nails of good ſtuff, 


and well faſhioning them; and Taft- 
ly, in the well driving and clenching 
chem. But foraſmuch as a horſe's 
hoofs are either perfect or imperfect, 
and theſe laſt alſo either rugged, 
long, crooked, or flat, and that the 
fruſhes may be broad, or the holes 
narrow, reſpeR muſt be had unto 
them in this work. 

Firſt then for the paring of the 
N hoof, and the fore feet, the 
eat of the ſhoe. muſt be pared as 
even and plain as may be, that it 
may ſit cloſe, and not bear more 
upon one place than another, and 
more muſt be taken off the toes than 
the heels; for the heels muſt be 
higher than the toes, becauſe all the 
weight of the horſe's fore - body lies 
upon the quarters and them. 
Next, the ſhoe muſt be made of 
Spaniſh iron, with a broad web, 
fitting it to the hoof; and let the 
ſpunges be thicker and more ſub- 
Rantial than any other part of the 
ſhoe; and alſo Lan broad, ſo 
that the quarters on both ſides may 
appear without the hoof, about a 
ſtraw's breadth, to guard the coffin, 


which is the ſtrength of the hoof; 


and in piercing, pierce it from the 


quarter to the hard toe, but not 


backwards towards the heel, that 
the holes may be wider on the out- 
ſide than on the inſide, and that the 
circle of the piercing may be more 
diſtant from the edge of the toe 
than from the edge of the quarter 
where it begins; becauſe the hoof 
is thicker forwards than backwards, 
and therefore more hold to be taken. 
Make the nails of the ſame ſtuff, 
with the heads ſquare, and not quite 
ſo broad beneath as above, but an- 
ſwerable to the piercing-holes, ſo 
as the heads of the nails may enter 


in and fill the ſame, appearing ſome- part 


what above the ſhoe, and then they 
will ſtand ſure without ſhogging, 
and endure longer; and that whic 
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ierces them muſt. 


of the ſame 
ze with the nails, that is, large 
above, and ſmall beneath, which is 
uſually but little regarded by our 
ſmiths, who make the holes as wide 
on the inſide as on the outſide, and 


their nails of a great ſhouldering, 
by driving them, over-hard upon the 
nail-hole, that the heads, or rather 
necks, of them cannot enter into 
the holes; whereas a good nail 
ſhould have no ſhouldering at all, 
but be made with a plain ſquare 
neck, ſo as it may juſtly fill the 
piercing-holes of the ſhoe; for other. 
wiſe, the head of the nail ſtanding 
high, and the neck thereof being 
weak, it either breaks off, or elſe 
bends, upon any light occaſion, ſo 
as the ſhoe ſtands Jools from the 

hoof, and is quickly loft. | 
Again, the ſhanks of the nails 
ſhould be ſomewhat flat, and the 
points ſharp, without hollowneſs or 
flaw, and ſtiffer towards the head 
above than beneath ; and when you 
drive, drive at the firſt with ſoft 
ſtrokes and a light hammer, till the 
nail is ſomewhat entered; and in 
ſhoeing fine and delicate horſes, 
their points muft be greaſed with 
ſoft greaſe, that they may the more 
eaſily enter, and the two talon-nails 
muſt be driven firft : then-ſte whe- 
ther the ſhoe ſtands right on or not, 
which may be ſeen by holding the 
fruſh; for if the ſpunges on both 
ſides be equally diſtant” from the 
fruſh, then it is right; if not, it 
muſt be ſet to rights, and fo another 
nail driven in: when that is done, 
let the horſe ſet down his foot again, 
and look round about it, to ſee whe- 
ther it fits his foet in all places, and 
whether he treads juſt and even up- 
on it, or otherwiſe; and if it ap- 
pears, that it does not furniſh every 
ually, but that it is more on 
one fide another, lift up the 
horſe's other foot, that ſo he may 
ſtand ſteadily on that foot; 5 
e 
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frike him on the hoof with the ham 
mer, on that fide where the ſhoe is 
ſcanty, which” ſhall make it come 
that way 

When the ſhoe ſtands ſtrait and 
juſt, let all the reſt of the nails be 
A in, to the number of eight, 
four on each fide, ſo that their points 
may ſeem to ſtand in the outſide of 
the hoop, even and juſt one by an- 
other, as it were in a circular line, 
and not out of order like the teeth 
of a ſaw; then cut them off and 
clinch them, ſo as the clinches may 
be hidden in the hoof, which, by 
cutting the hoof with the point of a 
knife, a little beneath the appear- 
ance of the nail, you may eaſily do. 
This done, pare. off the hoof with a 
rape, ſo as the edge of the ſhoe may 
ſeem round about it. 

Now for ſhoeing imperfect hoofs. 
As to the broad one, in paring, as 
much muſt be taken off the toe IR 
a butteris. as, poſſibly can be, keep- 
ing it always under; but the heels 


all, 9 it be to make the ſeat of 
the mn oe Nan, , that muſt be 
done as erficially as can be, 
whereby che bos, ſhall always re- 
main rong. : then make a good 
aaf e ſhoe, 8 broad web and 


broa 


oo * 79 43 and let it 
* the par alon-nail towards 


order, a Ws with ſuch. nails as apper- 


tain to 


hve nails Bp 


ſet, on the outhde 
of the h * 


and four on the inſide, 


within, 
The rough an | 
which i is generally weaker. wit tout 
than within, and 9 5 Fe, uot. WR 
better than the other hoo 521 
wk, ay be AA 


FART 


and quarters muſt not be touched at 


DEE as before, 


w's breadth without i 
the ha og it be ſet in ſuch m 


15 hoof, ſaving that 
Fs for the reſt, it mu gg tac ed like 
the perfect baff aA v 
incdlifferent 
web ready, let it be fitted to the 
foot, and pare it not 
laid "the ſhoe to the foot, Ky the i 72 | 
tent you m are it to the e's 
beſt advantage, e ma ma be hey 
if the ſcant ide 


becauſe he wears more without than 
and brittle hook, 


e cer th the. 
IE OTE 
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eaſily be ſtopped with cow-dung of 
other ointment, to keep them weit, 
the raggedneſs alſo on the outſide of 


the coffin ſhould be filed away with | 


a rape, and made ſmooth ; and it 
muff alſo be anointed oftener than 
other hoofs ; but as for the reſt of 
the hoof, it muſt be pared as the 
gi one, for which the ſhoe muſt 
e made neither too light, but ſo 
that it may bear the horſe ; nor yet 
too heavy, for then the hoof, being 
weak, will ſoon caſt it: and this 
ſhoe muſt be pierced to be ſet on 
with nails, five without and four 
within. 
3- The long - hoof, reckoned im- 
perfect, may ay * helped by cutting 


away the toe, for the ſhorter the foot 


a weak and tender leg has, the 15 
ter; and the reſt of the hoof ma 
E like the perfect one, for w ien 
oof make as round a ſhoe as you 
can at the toe, that the breadth ma 
take away the ill ſight of the length. 
If the foot be very narrow, let the 
ſhoe diſboard without the hoof, 
pierce the deeper, and ſet it back- 
ward enough ; 1 ch kind of 
feet tread moſt on the Le and 1 


it be ſet on with eight nails, like the 


perfect hoof. 
4. The, crooked hoof; to 724 


which, look on that ſide of the 
hap Hu pr and leaſt warn ; 


that away, 
17 without tokching 
worn ſide at all, unleſs Ig of 
make the ſcat of the ſhoe or phip 3 2 S 
ſtrong ſhoe, with a broad 


till you have 
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and make 
aa wich the lower fide which i Ad | 


ing an 


be pared ; that is, 
Ia, Muy the inſide, more towards the | 
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toe than the fuller, and ſtronger 
ſide; and where the hoof is weak- 
eſt, there alſo the ſhoe muſt be 
made ſtrongeſt; and ſet this on 
with nine nails, viz. five on the 
ſtrongeſt, and four on the weakeft 
fide. | | . 
5. In that imperfe& hoof, called 
the flat hoof, otherwiſe the promiſed 
hoof, make. the ſeat of the ſhoe 
plain, and take ſomewhat off the 
toe, but the heel and ball of the 
foot mult not be touched, but both 
of them left as ſtrong as they can 
be; and the ſhoe for it muſt be 
made with a yery ſtrong web, for 
the more it covers the weak ſole, 
the better; and let the mid part of 
the web that covers the ball of the 
foot, be much thicker than the out- 
ſides, where the piercings be; and 
let it be ſo hollow as to touch no 
part of the ball of the foot, and let 
it be large and long enough in all 
places, ſo that the horſe ma at 
eaſe; and it muſt be pierced round 
about the tqe, to favour the heels, 
and make ten holes for ten Vvails, 
Viz. five on every fide. 
6. For the over-hollow hoof, and 
conſequently in imperfect ones, pare 
it round about, : eſpecially the feat 
of the ſhoe, round about by the edges, 
that ſo the hollowneſs thereof within 
may not be ſo deep, but fhallower 
than it was — 8 and let it be 5 
ways kept moiſt b ing it, for 
2 of hoof indie abterding as 
even a hand as may be in your par- 
ing, in all points hke unto the per- 
fett hoof; and in like manner make 
for it ſuch a ſhoe, in order and form, 
as was mentioned before, to ferve 
the perfect hook. 
7. As to broad fruſhes, which 
cauſe weak heels, there is little or 
no need of -paring at all; Wherefore 
the toe muſt only be pared, and alſo 
the ſeat of the ſhoe, as much as 
ſhall be judged neceſſary to the even 
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ſtanding of the ſhoe, leaving the 4 te 
heels as ſtrong as poſſible; but for but 
this ſort of hoof, the ſhoe muſt be but! 
ſtronger towards the heel than to- ¶ ed u 
wards the toe; and alſo let the web calk 
be ſomewhat broad towards the heel; B 
to ſave them from the gound; andi the 
it muſt be ſet on with nine nails, hoe 
becauſe it is moſt commonly a great on t 
foot; but in all other reſpects let i] ¶ quar 
be made like the ſnoe for the perfed then 
hook. Pilar 2003-0 deri 
8. The imperfe& hoof, with nar and 
row heels, muſt have the toc pare ſome 
ſhort, and the ſeat of the ſhoe mul ter, 
be made plain and fair, and opti fend 
only ſo much that there may bal touc 
ſome little ſpace between the fruſii your 
and the heel, for the leſs you tak this 
off the heel, the better. For this 10 
a hight ſhoe muſt be made, with 2s t. 
broad web; and the ſpunges mull on t 
be fo broad as almoſt to meet togeM you 
ther, to defend the heel from tha outh 
ground, and pierce it all toward that 
the toe, ſparing the heels as much high: 
as poſſible. You muſt ſee that th fide 
ſhoe be long enough towards tha his f 
holes; and let it be ſet on with eigii en t. 
nails, like the ſhoe that fits the per muſt 
fect hoof. | will! 
9. Now as to the paring an e { 
ſhoeing of the hinder feet, which rex 
is clear contrary to the fore - feet WW La 
for the weakeſt part of the hinder che f 
foot is the toe; and e ar, By 
aring them, you muſt alwa e { 
it . than Ys heels; dating the h. 
other points obſerve the order o hoe, 
paring according to the perfection Bou 
imperfection of the hoofs, as befor Re 
directed. | bore 
Then in ſhoeing, it muſt be her ſo 
ſtronger at the toe, and pierceſ both 
nigher the heel than the toe, be ( 
the outhde of the ſhoe ſhould ef th 
made with a calkin, not over high ito a 
but let the other ſpunge be agre*nay 
able to the calkin, that is, as hugWMrelpe! 
in a manner as the calkin, which L Fo 


| 
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iz to keep the horſe from ſliding 3 
but then it muſt not be ſharp-pointed, 
but rather flat, and handſomely turn- 
ed upwards, which is the beſt ſort of 
calkin. ; X 1 


the horſe halts, then make him a 
hoe fitting to his foot, tacking it 
on the q on that fide the falſe 
uarter is; but if he does not halt, 
en make it with a button or ſhoul- 
dering, on the inſide of the ſhoe, 
and next. to the ſole of the foot, 
a ſomewhat diftant from the falſe quar- 
vil ter, towards the toe, which will de- 
fend the ſore place, that the ſhoe 
bel touch it not; and you may travel 
your horſe where you pleaſe with 


1kY this ſort of ſhoe. 

We 10. For the hoofs that interfere ; 
hs they are moſt commonly higher 
on the outſide than on the inſide, 
ge you ſhould therefore take off the 
the outſide with a butteris, to the intent 


that the inſide may be ſomewhat 
higher if it will be, than the out- 
ide ; and then making a ſhoe for 
his foot, which ſhould be thicker 
on the infide than on the outſide, it 
muſt never have any calkin, for that 
will make the horſe tread awry, and 
the ſooner to interfere. See INTER- 
ERIC. | | 
Laſtly; For paring and ſhoein 
the foot that is hoot-bound ; fi 
pare the toe as ſhort as can be, and 
the ſole ſomewhat thin; then o 
the heels well, -and make him a half- 
ſhoe, like a half-moon. See Hoor- 
Bound. Ruftic Di#. | 
Reflections on the SHOEING of 
borſes. The affair of ſhoeing horſes 
s ſo important in its conſequences, 
both for the „ en of the foot, 
the ſafety of the legs, and the eaſe 
of their motion, that we cannot be 
too attentive to any innovations that 
may be recommended to us in this 
deſpeẽt; we'ſhall therefore give M. 
La Feſſe's ſentiments on this ſubej&, 


But in caſe of a falſe quarter, if 
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with ſuch animadverſions as have 
occurred to us. But in order to 
underſtand this new method of ſhoe- 
ing, it is neceflary firſt to premiſe 
the following obſervations. 
It is moſt certain, that all horſes, 
except ſuch as have their feet over- 
grown, or ſuch as may have a par- 
ticular occaſion of being ſhod, to 
preſerve the ſole, may at any rate 
go without ſhoes 3 and there are 
many examples, without mentioning 
the cuſtoms of Arabia or T 7 
of horſes who are at daily work, 
without the leaſt need of ever being 
ſnod: but as we employ all our care 
and addreſs to hollow the foot, by 
paring it even to the quick, and to 
orm an exact fine - frog, it becomes 
abſolutely neceſſary to put ſhoes on 


them. | 
The original defign of ſhoeing 
horſes was — ly intended as 


a preſervation of the hoof, and a 
defence of the ſole : but no one ſure 
could think it neceſſary to pare away 
what he wanted to preſerve by the 
uſe of the ſhoes, becauſe that would 

to act contrary to his firſt princi- 

s, and deſtroy his own work. 

is precaution could never be re- 
commended, but in caſes where the 
horny ſole is uneven, inſomuch that 
the ſhoe could not bear equally up- 
on it, which would take off from its 
neceſſary firmneſs; in ſuch a caſe it 
may be reaſonable, otherwiſe it would 


be very abſurd. | 
Let us now obſerve the Feng: as 
well as the external and internal 


ſtructure of a horſe's foot. The 
horſe then who draws firſt 
on the toe, then ſucceſſively on the 
ſides, to eaſe the toe; then the 
horſe's heel yields upon the heel of 
the ſhoe, from which it immediately 
riſes again. The ſaddle or pack- 
horſe preſſes the toe but lightly, ſo 
that the point of ſupport is fixed 
ay upon the heel nor toe, 0 

2 | . 
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between both ; which it is eaſy to 
demonſtrate anatomically. Thus, the 
cannon-bone preſſes on the paſtern, 
this on the coronary, the coronary 
on the cothn or foot-bone, and upon 
the nut-bone. 
By this deſcription of the bones, 
we may obſerve two eſſential things, 
which lay open the faults in the 
preſent method of ſhoeing, and point 
out the means of being able to re- 
medy them for the future : one is, 
that the effort of the weight of a 
horſe does not bear either upon the 
toe or heel, but on the middle be- 
tween both; the other ſhews the 
reater the diſtance of the ſole from 
the ground, or from whatſoever point 
of ſupport, the more the puſhing 
the coronary-bone upon the nut- 
bone will fatigue the nerve, or ten- 
don, upon which it refts, by the 
inordinate diſtenſion it undergoes at 
every ſtep the horſe takes. Thus 
we ſee, that, by hollowing aw 
the ſole in paring, the horſe is ſuſ- 
tained only upon the walls of the 
hoof, which, . no aſſiſtance of 
ſupport from the horny ſole, is im- 
mediately worn and battered by the 
weight of the horſe's body: and 
the ſooner he treads upon any hard 
Fe the ſooner he grows quite 
ame. 1 
For by the connection, thickneſs, 
and flexibility, as well as contex- 
ture, of the horny ſole, it ſeems to 
be wholly deſtined by nature to ferve 
as a cuſhion to the fleſhy ſole and 
tendon, which reſt upon it, in order 
to break the violent ſhocks of a 
vement, ſtone, or any kind of 
ſtump, or external violence : but by 
paring it away in the cuſtomary 
manner, the horſe loſes his defence 
of nature againſt ſtumps, nails, glaſs, 
c. and thus the fleſhy ſole be- 
comes eaſily bruiſed or wounded. 
It is obſervable that a horſe ſeldom 
goes ealy, or eſcapes being ſoon 
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jaded, if the frog does not bear up 
on the ground, as it is the only 
point of ſupport to the tendon, ſo 
that if you keep it at any diſtance 
from the ground, by paring it away, 
an inordinate diſtenfion will happen 
to. the tendon, which, being re. 
peated at every ſtep he goes, fa- 
tigues it, and cauſes an inflamma. 
tion, whence alſo relaxations, de. 
fluxions, and tendinous ſwellings, 
eſpecially atter long journeys or 
hard riding, which' are occaſioned 
more by the paring of the ſole than 
the length of the journey. Expericnce 
has ſhewn that the frog — ſuf- 
fers nor has ſhewn the leaſt ſign of 
fatigue or ſenſibility, by being thus 
expoſed; and indeed from the ſtruc- 
ture of it, it is ſcarce poſſible: for, 
being of a ſoft ſpongy flexible ſub- 
ſtance, by its natural elaſticity it 
yields to the weight of the body the 
inſtant the horſe preſſes his feet to 
the ground, and immediately re- 
covers it again: howeyer, there iz 
.one caſe whereby the frog may oc- 
caſion lameneſs, which is, when it 
grows hard or dry : but, by taking 
off the little end of the frog, this 
diſorder is ſoon remedied. As the 
bad conſequences of paring away the 
ſole and frog have been pointed out, 
and eyidently proved, let us obſerve 
now the ill effects of modern ſhoe- 
ing: for it is upon the form of the 
ſhoes, and. manner of ſetting them 
on, that not only the preſervation 
of the foot, but alſo the ſafety of 
their legs, and the eaſe of their mo- 
tion, depends. 

In effe&, the more eaſy our ſhoes 
ſet upon us, the more active we are, 
So a large, long, thick ſhoe mult 
have the ſame effect upon horſ:s, 
that wooden ſhoes have upon us; 
that is, make them heavy, unweildy, 
and hobling. A long ſhoe 1s not 
only perfectly uſeleſs, but is preju- 


 dicial ; for the horſe's heels coming 


to 


to fit 
long 
the 1 
rails 
will 
on u 
they 
long 
cove 
horſe 
ble 
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to ſink upon thoſe of the ſhoes, the 
longer the lever, the greater will be 
the drag upon the clenches of the 
nails * the toe; and thus horſes 
will be more apt to ſtrike them off 
en many occaſions, eſpecially when 
they are apt to over- reach. The 
longer the ſhoe is, and the more it 
covers the ſole, the more liable the 
horſe will be to fall, trip, and hob- 
ble in his walk, particularly if he 
goes on a pavement, becauſe the 
ſurface being formed of round parts, 
ad the ſhoe having a large, uni- 
form, hard face, he can ſcarce have 
above two or three points of ſup- 
ort. 

It is thought by ſome, that ſtrong 
ſhoe-heels are an eaſe to the weak 
heels and fetlocks of horſes, as if 
the body of the ſhoe was flexible 
enough to yield to the horſe's heel; 
and under this notion they raiſe the 
ſhoe-heel, and leave a vacant ſpace 
between that and the horſe's heel : 
but the direct contrary happens; for 
it is the hoof that, by its exibility, 
yields. to the ſhoe-heel, which is 
quite inflexible: the thicker the ſhoe- 
heel is, the more ſubject that of the 
horſe is to meet it; and, inſtead of 
being eaſed, the horſe's heel becomes 
more compreſſed, as if in a conſtant 
vice: becauſe it has always the ſame 
point of ſupport, By this means, 
they deprive them of the liberty of 
going with eaſe upon a pavement, 
decauſe the ſhoe does not bear upon 


a level, and produces an effect like 


that of a pivot upon the middle of 
8 ſhoe-heels, and the vault or hol- 
ow. | | | 
To obyiate theſe inconvenjencies, 
M. La Foſſe propoſes the following 
method of ſhoeing : that neither the 


{ole nor frog ſhould be pared at all; 


for neither will ever become too large 
by its growth; but, in proportion as 


it rows, it will dry, ſcale, and fall 
eit in flakes; that the edge of the 
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hoof, if thought too long, ſhould be 
taken down as uſual; and then a ſhoe 
in form of a half-moon ſet on, reach- 
ing the middle of the hoof : the heels 
may be thinned and the ſhoes made 
a little longer for ſuch horſes as have 
weak — 3 

Eight ſmall nails made in the old 
way, tliat is, having very ſmall heads, 
are incruſted in the holes, which are 
made, as the head is, in an oblong 
form. This is the whole myſtery. 
By this method the ſole is preſerved, 
and conſequently the foot defended 
againſt hard or ſharp bodies, which 
the horſe may chance to tread on: 
thus ipflammations and dangerous 
compreſſions are avoided, and the 
many inconveniencies already men- 
tioned, from the lodgment of ſand, 
gravel, or ſtones. 

Another advantage, ariſing from 
this method of ſhoeing, and pre- 
ſerving the ſole, that natural defence 
a external injuries, is, that, in 
not paring away the ſole, nor ſetting 
on any more ſhoe than is neceſſary 
to preſerve the horny ſole, the 
hacks will not be cubieR to ſlip, 
either on the winter's icy 8 
or the dry ſmooth one of the ſum- 
mer: for, by making a horſe walk 
upon the frog, and partly upon the 
heel, the former, being ſtrongly rub- 
bed, and puſhed againſt the ground 
or pavement, impgeſſes itſelf, as it 
were, by the weight of the horſe's 
body, into the inequalities and in- 
terſtices it happens to meet in its 
way : by this means the foot, reſt- 
ing on a great many more parts, 
which mutually eaſe it, by multi- 
plying the points of ere gives 
the animal a ſtronger adherence and 
more ſecurity upon the place he 
goes. 7 
By paring away the ſole, the air, 
when it is in this thin ſtate, pene- 
trates. and dries it to ſuch a degree,, 
that by its contraction it compreſleg_ 
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the fleſhy ſole fo as to lame the 
horſes. By this means alſo ſand and 
gravel get in, and are ground be- 
tween the ſole and ſhoe, which, not 
readily coming out again, cauſe 
compreſſions, inflammations, &c. 
which laſt accidents are very often 


the effects of a ſtone's being wedged 


in between the ſhoe and heels. 


To recapitulate the whole. The 


weight of the ſaddle-horſe does not 


preſs upon the toe or heel, but on 
the middle between both, ſo that the 


eater the diſtance of the ſole from 
the round, or from whatever point 
of fapport, the more the t ten- 
don will be fatigued by the inordi- 
nate diſtention it undergoes at every 
ſtep. The more the ſole is covered 
by the ſhoe, the more the horſe will 

ip, ſlide, or fall; becauſe, the ſur- 
face being formed of round parts, 
and the ſhoe having a large umform 
hard face, he can ſcarce Fave above 
two or three points of ſupport ; fo 
that the greater contact the horſe's 
foot has with the ground, the more 
points are multiplied, and the ſafer 
of conſequence he goes. 


By ſhoeing, no other intention 


could be expected but preſerving the 
hoof, after 
ancy : but long ſhoes and raifing 
the ſhoe-heel is a very pernicious 
cuſtom; for, by paring away the 
horny ſole, It hardens in proportion 


to its being thinned; and, by com- 


reſſing the fleſhy ſole, makes a 
orſe lame: he loſes alſo the defence 


of nature againſt external bodies, by 
which means the fleſhy ſole becomes 


often wounded, ' bruiſed, &c. By 
paring the frog ſo much away that 


it is not in contact with the ground, 


the tendon will be inordinately diſ- 
tended, by which means it becomes 
fubje& to inflammation, relaxation, 
defluxion, and rupture. Eaftly, it 


* 


paring away its luxuri- 
on 


may be in other ref) 


be ſo 


appears from the anatomy of the foot, 
that horſes are chiefly lame in thoſe 
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bones, -and its tendon, that the pre. 
ſent method of ſhoeing contributes 
atly thereto, by paring away the 
orny ſole, and hollowing the foot; 
by which means the fleſfry ſole be. 


comes more expoſed to accidents, 
and the tendon ' fatigued, | ſtrain. 
ed, and ruptured ; its ſupport being 
taken away by paring the frog. 
We may learn from hence, that no 
more of the toe ſhould be pared away 
than to keep the foot uniform with 
the ſhoe; Gas the ſhoe ſhould be 
made flat, in order to adapt itſelf the 
better to the foot; not malle too thick, 
or hollow, nor projectin nd the 
horſe's heel. Fi” 4. 
This is the ſubſtance' of M. La 
Faſſe s new method of ſhoting, which, 
from its ſimplicity, and the great eaſe 
of performing it, ſeems to demand 
our regard and attention: but though 
it appears well calculated for the flat 
pavements and roads of France, yet 
we doubt its general ſuceeſs with us, 
eſpecially in ſome of our rough ſtony 
countries, where the heel and frog, 
being left ſo intirely defenceleſs, 
might be liable to frequent injuries 
from ſuch irregular looſe bodies as 
flints, looſe ſtones, &c. We ſhould 
ſuſpe& alſo its ſucceſs on moil}, 
greaſy, and ſlippery ſoils, or chalks, 
where the ſhoe-heel or cramps ſeems 
of great uſe to ſupport a horſe, 


by the impreſſion it makes in the 


furface, how inconvenient ſoever it 
pets; though 
it muſt be confeſſed from our me- 
thod of ſhoeing' race-horſes, where 
the whole foot runs into immediate 
contact with the ground, notwith- 
ſtanding the courſe they run over 1s 
x very ſlippery, yet they ſeldom 
all. | | ; 

But though this method may not 
erally adopted by us, in its 
utmoſt extent, for the reaſons above 
given, as well as from the different 
texture of horſes feet, watch a en 
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will vane a particular me- 
thod of ſhoeing, yet it undoubtedly 
ſuit many horſes, and man 
diſterent parts of the kingdom; 5 
this . every one 
may reap from it, ix. to pare awa 
as little of the ſole and "ao as roll 
ble, even in the old method of ſhae- 
ing 3 many inconveniencies of 
which, we- apprehend, have been 
ſuſticiently pointed out and amply 
explained, and would by this means 
be in a great meaſure obviated. 
La Faſſe and Bartlet, = 
SHORT - JOINTED. A. horſe 
is ſaid to be ſhort- jointed that has 
a ſhort paſtern. When this joint, or 
the paſtern, is too ſhort, the horſe is 
ſubject to have his fore-legs from the 
knee to the coronet all in a ſtrait line: 
commonly your ſhort-jointed horſes 
do not eſo well as the long- 
jointed 3 but, out of the manage, 
the ſhort-jointed are the beſt for tra- 
vel or fatigue. ; Gaallet. 
SHOULDER of @ horſe, is the 


joint in the fore-quarters that joins 


the end of the ſhoulder-blade with 
the extremity of the fore-thigh ;. or 
it is that part of his fore-hand that 
lies between the withers, the fore- 
thigh, the counter, and the ribs. 


The ſhoulders. of a horle ſhould 


be ſharp and narrow at the withers, 
of a middle ſize, flat, and but lit- 
tle fleſh upon them; for if he be 
charged with ſhoulders, he will not 
only be heavy on the hand, and 
oon Weary, by 

every 
{uch ſhoulders, his ne 
and large. 


be thick 


Some faddle-horſes, on the con- 
trary, are too ſmall in the ſnoulders; 


that is, when their breaſts are ſo nar- 
row, that their fore - thighs do almoſt 


touch: ſuch horſes are of little value, 


becauſe they have a weak fore-hand, 


and are apt to cut by croſſing their. 
| legs, and carry their legs ſo con- 


t trip and ſtumble 
minute, eſpeci ly if, with 


velling, and | 


8 thO 


fuſedly in galloping, that they are 
ſubj 00 fil. n N 
The ſhoulders of a well-ſhaped 


horſe are compared to thoſe of a 


hare, and the diſtance between them 
ſhould be little more than half the 
breadth of his hind-quarters. Sol- 

SHOULDER of @ Branch, in the 
manage, is that part of it which 

ins at the lower part of the arch 
of the banquet, oyer-againſt the mid- 


dle of the fonceau, or chaperon, and 
forms another arch under the ban- 
quet. 


The ſhoulder of the branch 
caſts a greater or leſſer circumference, 
according as it is deſigned to for- 
tify or weaken the branch. See 
BRANCH. | 
_  Shoulder-pegged Horſes, are ſo call- 
ed when they are gourdy, -ſtiff, and 
almoſt without motion. | 
A Horſe charged with ſhoulders, is 
a horſe that has thick, fleſhy, and 
heavy ſhoulders. Guillet. 
Faults and defects of a horſe's 
SHOULDERS. With reſpe&t to a 
horſe's ſhoulders, it ſhould be re- 
arded, that they are not too much 
2 for a horſe that has heavy 
ſhoulders can never move well: on 
the other hand, one that has very 
thin ſhoulders, with a narrow cheſt 


or boſom, g's he may move 


briſkly while he ceps ſound, yet 
ſuch horſes are metaly weak; and 
the moſt eaſily Jamed in their ſhoul- 
ders of all others. A narrow-cheſt- 
ed horſe turns his elbows inwards 
towards his briſket, and his toes 
outwards; , croſſes his legs in tra- 
etimes cuts him+ 


{elf ; and thole ſort, of horſes by 


their unſteadineſs are as apt to trip 


and ſtumble, as the borſes that are 
thick-ſhouldexed, though they do 
not ſo eaſily come down: in the 


main, they, are of 10 rl Yor 40 
they ha to get lame they are fit 
* nothing, 5 

4 


being weak and flen- 


dei; 
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der, whereas thick- ſhouldered horſes 
are generally ſtrong; and if any ac- 
cident happens that renders them 
unfit for other uſes, they will ferve 
for a waggoner team: but a heavy- 


ſhouldered horſe,. at beſt, is neither 
fit for' the ſaddle nor for a coach, 
nor indeed for any thing that re- 
quires expedition. But that the 
reader may underitand what is here 
meant by a heavy-ſhouldered horſe, 
and a thick-ſhouldered horſe, it will 
be. neceſſary to obſerve, that ſome 
horſes have their ſhoulders full, and 
yet no ways loaded; and when this 
proceeds only from the largeneſs of 
the bones and muſcles,” and when 
theſe are firm, and not looſe and 
flabby, ſuch ſhoulders will be ſuffi- 
ciently pliable, But when the ſhoul- 
ders are loaded with fleſh, and the 
breaſt or boſom is alſo fleſhy, the 
muſcles in this caſe are generally 
clogged, which being the inftru- 
ments of motion, ſuch horſes can 
never ſep out with freedom, but as 
if they went upon ſtilts. But the 
worſt ſort of all others are thoſe 
where the breaſt projects and hangs 
over, ſo that the 9 — are placed 
backwards, and appear as if they 
were ſtuck into a horſe's britket. 
Some horſes are greatly charged with 
fleſh, or rather may be ſaid to be 
groſs upon the top of their ſhoulders, 
and all over their withers, which 
however is more an inconveniency, 
than any hindrance to their motion; 
beſides that this fleſhineſs often abates 
with exerciſe, It may be obſerved, 
that ſome thick-ſhouldered horſes 
have alſo very ſhort thick necks. 
Theſe are uſually the moſt fleſhy 
of all others, and are worſe than 
thoſe that are thick-ſhouldered, and 
at the fame time ſmall and flender- 
necked ; having this additional ill 
quality, that they are almoſt always 
heavy upon the hand, Gibſon's Diſ- 
#a/es of Horſes, | 
. 7 


- ous, as the horte is more or leſs 
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a SHouLDER-WRecy, 
SHOULDER-PIGHT, SHOULDER- 
SPLAIT. To underſtand the na- 
ture of theſe infirmities, it will be 
neceſlary to obſerve, that the blade. 
bone of the ſhoulder is fixed to the 
body, not by articulation or joint- 
ing, but by appoition'; being laid 
to the ribs, and faſtened by the 
muſcles, which lie under and above 
it; ſo that when a horſe happens to 
receive a blow or ſtrain in the ſhoul- 
der, the tendons of thefe muſcles are 
ſtretched and relaxed, and when that 
is violent, it is called ſnoulder- ſplait, 
and becomes more or leſs danger- 


hardy. 
Every one knows ſufficiently, that 
a ſlip, falſe ſtep, or any undue po- 
ſition of a horſe's legs, will ſtrain 
and weaken the ſhoulder, by ftretch- 
ing thoſe ligaments; and ſometimes 
the ſhoulder is affected by a hurt or 
bruiſe on the witliers; the reaſon of 
which may be eaſily enough con- 
ceived, by any one who will exa- 
mine into the ſtructure of thoſe 
parts: but when the accident proves 
not ſo violent as to ſnew a looſeneſs 
and ſwelling, it is not ſo eaſily diſ- 
cerned, whether the lameneſs be in 
the ſhoulder, in the foot, or any o- 
ther joint. But the infirmities of 
the ſhoulders may be diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe of the feet, by having a 
horſe put to exerciſe: for if the 
lameneſs be in the feet, he will halt 
moſt when he is ridden ; but if it 
be in the ſhoulder, the warmer he 
grows, the leſs he will halt; and, if 
the wrench be violent, he will be 
apt to caſt his legs outwards, form- 
ing a circle as he goes. But if none 
of” theſe ſigns are perceivable, the 
ſureſt way is to turn him ſhort on 
the lame fide, for that tries the 
muſcles the moſt of any thing; fo 
that if the grief be in the ſhoulder, 
he will fet his foot on the ground 

| hardily, 
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hardily, and endeavour to favour 
his ſhoulder. » © 7 
But in order to the cure, a diſtinc- 
tion ought to be made between an 
old grief and a hurt that is newly re- 
ceived : for in a freſh ſtrain, the firſt 
intention is to apply ſuch things as 
are proper to allay the heat and in- 
flammation, and prevent a too great 
ſux of matter to the part; whereas 
in an old grief, thoſe things are 
chiefly made uſe of that attenuate 
and render the ſuperfluous humours 
unfit to paſs through the pores; and 
therefore as ſoon as you — 
your horſe lamed in the ſhonlders by 
a fall or any other, accident, after 
he has been bled en the oppoſite 
ſide, you are immediately to bathe 
the part well with ſpirits of wine and 
vinegar, of each equal parts, in 
which has been difſolved a piece of 
ſoap : this to be repeated two or 
three times a day, or a cold re- 
ſtringent charge may be applied of 
vinegar, bole, and the whites of 
eggs. Verjuice may be uſed in- 
ſtead of vinegar upon the road. 
The part ought in the beginning to 
be refreſhed two or three times a 
day; with a ſpunge dipt in vinegar 
w bole, and after ee the Follow 
ing plaiſter may be applied: Take 
2 1 half a pound; de- 
* minio plaiſter, or diachylon, fix 
* ounces; common turpentine, four 
ounces 3 oil olive, two oun- 
ces; melt them together in a 
© pipkin over hot embers, conti- 
« nually- ſtirring, and when theſe 
© are diſſolved, add bole in fine 
© powder, four ounces ; myrrh and 
* aloes, of each an ounce; ſpread 
* this upon the horſe's ſhoulder, 
© before it grows cold, and put 
* ſome flokes of the colour of the 
© horſe all over it.“ E. 
But when the lameneſs happens 
to be of an old ſtanding, the fol- 
lowing ointment will be of great 


SHO 
ſervice :' © Take of the ſoldiers oint- 
© ment, or nerve ointment, half 2 
pound; ointment of ' marſh-mal- 
© lows, fix ounces; re&tified oil 6f 
© amber, four ' ounces; mix them 
© all together, and with a hot bar 
* of iron, held as near as poſſible, 
© chafe the part twice a day; and 


© at ſome intervals, with campho- 


rated ſpirits.” / 

Solleyſell recommends the ointment 
of Montpellier, as an excellent re- 
medy in all ſtrains of the ſhoulder, 
&c. It is compoſed of the oint- 
ment of roſes, marſh-mallows, po- 
puleon and honey, of each equal 
quantities. The oils of turpentine, 
earth-worms, oil of petre, St. John's 
wort, nerve-oil, bears-greaſe, horſe- 

ſe, mules - greaſe, deers - ſuet, 
adgers - greaſe, and many ſuch 
things are uſed in the ſame intention. 
But if the lameneſs does not yield to 
theſe things recourſe muſt be had to 
rowelling, or to the fire: but the 
laſt is preferable, and lefs painful 
than the uſual method of rowelling, 
by bruiſing and blowing up the 
ſhoulder. And therefore, with a 
hot iron, make a circle, the breadth 
of a trencher, round the joint; and 
within the whole circle 
ſkin, leaving about an inch between 
the holes, and to each apply yellow 
wax and roſin melted, until the 
eſcars fall off; and then dreſs them 
every day with 2 and ho- 
ney, applying plaiſters, as directed, 
until the fires are dried up. 


Some adviſe ſwimming for a+ 


ſhoulder-ſplait. This in all old 
griefs becomes ſerviceable, in the 
ſame manner as a cold bath, by 


helping perſpiration, and giving a 
more lively motion to the obſtruct- 


ed matter; and therefore, the morn- 
ing is the propereſt time. But in 


all other reſpects, the horſe ſhould 
not be 2 to any kind of labour, 
nor oug 


any perſon to ride him, 


ierce the 


| 
| 
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becauſe a weight upon his back muſt 


needs add to the infirmity, as the 


ateſt ſtreſs lies upon the ſhoulders ; 
ut it will be very proper for him 
to be walked out every day, when 
the weather is favourable. Gibſon's 
Farrier 's Guide. See STRAIN, &c. 
SICKNESS in  borſes. See the 
article DISEASES. ; 
SIDE, in the manage. To ride 
a horſe fide-ways, is to paſſage him, 
to make him go upon two treads, 
one of which is marked by his 
ſhoulders, and the other by his 
haunches. Guzllet. 
SIGUETTE, in the manage, 
is a caveſſon with teeth or notches, 
that is, a ſemi- circle of hollow and 
vaulted iron, with teeth like a ſaw, 
conſiſting of two or three pieces 
Joined with hinges, and mounted 
with a head-ſtall, and two ropes, as 
if they were the caveſſon that in 
former times were wont to be put 
upon the noſe of a fiery, ſtiff-headed 
horſe, ig order to keep him in ſub- 
jection. There is a ſort of ſiguette, 
that is a round iron, all of one piece, 
ſewed under the noſe-band of the 


bridle, that it may not be in view. 


Guillet. | 
SINEW, in anatomy, properly 


- denotes What we call a nerve, 


though in common ſpeech it is ra- 
ther uſed for a tendon. 
. To unjnew a horſe, called in 


French exerver, is to cut the two 
tendons on the ſide of the head, a- 
bont two inches under the eyes; 


which two join in one at the tip, or 


end of the noſe, in order to perform 
its motion. This tendon, at the 


tip of the noſe, is likewiſe cut. We 
wifinew, in order to dry the head, 
and make it ſmaller. 7 
SiNEW-/brenk, is ſaid of a horſe 
that is oyer- rid, and ſo worn-down 
with fatigue, that he becomes gaunt- 
bellied, through a ſtiffneſs and con- 
traction of the two ſinews that are 


SIN 


under his belly. See the article 
GAUNT-BELLIED. ' 

SIN EW rung, is a violent at- 
taint, or over- reach, in which a 
horſe ſtrikes the toe of his hinder 
feet againſt the ſinew of the fore- legs. 
See the article ArTAIN T, &c. 


Guillet. 


Back-SINEW flramed, See Back. 
ſintæu trained. 

Cramps and convulſions in the 
SINEWS. Theſe are violent ſtrains, 
contractions, or drawings together 
of the limbs, either throughout the 
whole body, or particularly in one 
limb or member; ard proceed from 
cauſes either natural, or accidental ; 
if from natural/cauſes, they proceed 
either from too great tulneſs or 
emptineſs. When they proceed from 
fulneſs, they are cauſed by a ſurfeit, 
either in eating or drinking, or the 
want of proper evacuation. When 
from emptineſs, they proceed from 
too frequent, and too plentiful 
blood-lettings, or too much and vi- 
olent purgings, or too hard labour; 
all which fill the hollownefs of the 
ſinews with cold, windy vapours, 
which are the only great cauſes of 
convulſions. If they proceed from 
accidental cauſes, then it is either 
from ſome wound received, where 2 
ſinew has been but half cut aſunder, 
or only pricked, which preſently 
cauſes a convulſion all ever the 
body. 3570; 13 1 4 

The ſigns of the diſtemper are, 
the horſe will carry his neck ſtiff, 
and will not be able to ſtir it; his 
baek will riſe up like the back of a 
camel, or like a bended bow ; his 
crupper will ſhrink inward, his 
fore-legs will ſtand cloſe together, 
and his belly will be clung up to his 
back-bone z when he lies down he 
will not be able to riſe, eſpecially 


from the weakneſs of his hinder 


limbs. | ; 
The Cure, Furſt ſweat him, — 
er 


SLA 

ther by. burying him in a horſe- 
dunghil, or elſe by applying hot 
blankets doubled about each ſide of 
his heart and body; then after his 
ſweat, anoint his body all over with 
oil of Petroleum, for that is much 
better than oil of bay, or oil of cy- 

reſs. Then give him to drink the 
following liquor : Take one dram 
of aſſa- fœtida, with anniſeeds, ſeeds 
of fenugreek, and cummin-ſeeds, of 
each half an ounce; put theſe into a 


quart of ſtrong white wine, and add 


to them three or four large ſpoonfuls 
of olive oil, taking care to keep 
him warm after the drink, and to 
feed him with good bean bread, and 
warm maſhes, made of malt ground 
and warm water, and this will in a 
little time, reduce his finews to their 
former ability. But if the convul- 
ſion came accidentally, as by the 
prick, or half cut of a ſinew, then 
ſearch for the wounded ſinew, and, 
with a pair of ſheers, clip it aſunder, 
and the convulſion will ceaſe. But 
if it be only a cramp, and ſo but in 
one limb, then rub it, or chafe the 
ieved part with a hard wiſp, or a 
— and the pain will ceaſe. 
Sportſman's Dif. 
SIT-FAST proceeds generally 
from à warble, and is the horſe's 
hide turned horny, which, if it can- 
not be diſſolved and ſoftened by rub- 
bing with the mercurial ointment, 
muſt be cut out, and treated then 
as a freſh wound. Bracken and 
Bartlet. See the articles WARBLES 
and WOUND. 
SIT TISE, in the manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to be ſkittiſh, that leaps 
inſtead of going forward, that does 
not ſet out or part from the hand 
freely, nor employ himſelf as he 
ought to do. Guillet. 288 

"ELABBERING BIT, in the 
manage. See the article Mas Ti- 
GADOUR,. 


SLACK a leg, in the manage, is. 


4 


ſnaffle, after the Engliſh faſhion, is 


{et upon the hoof, as not to bear 


SOL 

Hi of a horſe when he trips or ſtum- 
es. 

Slack the hand, is to lack the bri- 

dle or give a horſe head. Guillet. 

SNAFFLE, in the manage, a 

well known kind of bridle. The 


— 
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a very ſlender bit mouth without any 
branches: they are much uſed in 
England inſtead of true bridles, 
which are only employed in the ſer- 
vice of war. 

Snaffle or ſmall watering Bit is 
commonly a ſcatch-mouth, accou- 
tred with two very little ſtraight 
branches, and a curb mounted with 
a headſtall, and two long reins of 
Hun ay leather. Guillet. 

SNO T, in the manage, is a cer- 
tain ſound, that a horſe, full of fire, 
breathes through his noſtrils, and 
ſounds as if he had a mind to expel 
ſomething that is in his noſe, and 
kindred, how from taking breath. 
This noiſe or ſound, is performed 
by the means of a cartilage within 
the noſtrils. Horſes of much mettle, 
ſnort when you offer to hold them in. 
Guillet. 1 

SOLDIER's ointment, in the Far- 
rier's Diſpenſatory. See the article 
OINTMENT. _ 1 

SOLE of a horſe, is, as it were, 

a plate of horn, which encompaſ- 
ſing the fleſh, covers the whole bot- 
tom of the foot. The ſole ought 
to be thick and ſtrong, and the whole 
lower part of the foot, where the 
ſhoe is placed, hollow; when a ſhoe 
is right ſet, it ſhould not at all reſt 
upon the ſole, and but very, ſeldam 
touch it. Solleyſell. 
-. HighSOLED ; a horſe is ſaid to be 
ſo, whoſe ſole is round underneath, 
ſo that it is higher than the hoof, 
which oftentimes makes a horſe halt, 
and hinders the ſhoeing of him, un- 
leſs the ſhoe be * oo þ | 

The ſhoe of a horſe ought to be ſo 
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upon the ſole; for otherwiſe the ſole 
world be hurt, and not only make 
the horſe lame, but corrupt the fleth 
that ſebarates it from the coffin- bone. 
Guile, © e 


Y take out the SOLE, is to do it 
without touching the horn of the 


hoof, for if you take off the horn, 
vou make a hoof caſt. See the arti- 
cle Hoor- CASTING. | 
The ſole is taken out for ſeveral 
infirmities, and a horſe that has been 
unſoled, will recover in a month's 
time. Guillet. 

The cuſtoms the ſmiths and far- 
riers in general have of drawing 
horſes ſoles, in order to relieve the 
inflammation of the part, and to 
promote a free perſpiration, we could 
never perceive the leaſt benefit accru- 
ing from; as this management leaves 
ſuch a weakneſs and tenderneſs be- 
hind, that the poor creatures ever- 
after ſcarce fail of labouring under an 
incurable lameneſs. Nor has Mon- 
feur La Faſſe, though he has recom- 
mended the practice, produced a ſin- 
gle inftance of its ſucceſs. In lieu 
therefore of tearing the ſole up by 


the roots, we would ſubſtitute the 


following method, viz. In the firſt 
place, in order to take off from the 
tenſion of the veſſels, and leſſen the 
inflammation, we would have blood 


drawn away at the toc of the horſe, 


and above the hoof. After which, 
we would adviſe the ſubſequent poul- 
tice, viz. Take linſced boiled in 
water to a pulp ; to this add gooſe- 


E greaſe, tar, and cow-dung; and 


F boil them all together to the con- 


© ſiſtence of a poultice; and when 


F cool, mix with it a little camphire.? 


Let this be put unto the foot, and 


all round the hoof; and above the 


there is no great inflammatſon, the 


addition of a little ſoap to the poul- 


tice will very much aſſiſt in removing 
any coagulation of the blood or jut- 
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ces in that quarter. Wood's Treatiſe 
of Farricry. | 


For the method of drawing the 
ſole, and treating the horſe in that 
caſe, in order to recover a new ſole, 
See the article GRAVELLING, 

_ Croxwned SOLE is when the foet 
is ſhaped like the back part of an 
oylter-ſhell, and the fole higher than 
the hoof; ſo that the 9 foot is 


quite filled up on the lower part. 
i Solleyſell. 
SORRANCES, among farriers, 


ſignifies two things, viz. either an 
ill ſtate or habit of an horſe's body, 
ariſing from ſome part diſeaſed ; or 
a looſeneſs of continuity of the parts, 
which, according to the various cir- 
cumſtances thereof, acquire new 
names, as fracture, wound, ulcer, 
rupture, convulſion, cramp, &c. 
Ruſtic. Di. | 

SORREL-COLOUR of an horſe. 
See the article COLOUR. 

SOUND, in the manage. A horſe 
is ſaid to be ſound that does not halt. 
When a jockey ſells a horſe, he war- 
rants him ſound, hot and cold; that 
is, that he does not halt, either 
when you mount him, or when he is 
heated; nor yet after alighting, 
when he ſtands and cools, Guillet. + 

SPAVIN, a diſeaſe among horles 
which cauſes them to Raltz ane either 


of three kinds, viz. the blood dun 


the bog ſpavin, and the bone 


pavin. 


Blood SPAVIN is a ſwelling 


and dilatation of the vein that runs 
along the inſide of the hock, forming 
a little ſoft ſwelling in the hollow 
part, and is often attended with a 
welknefs and lameneſs of the hock. 


The cure ſhould be firſt attempted 


with reſtringents and a bandage, 


| which will contribute greatly to 
coronet apply a cold charge. Where f 


ſtrengthen all weakneſſes of the joints, 
and frequently will remove this diſ- 
order, if early applied; but if by 


theſe means the vein is not reduced 


to its uſual dimenſions, the ſkin 


| ſhould | 
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| Hould be opened, and the vein tied 
with a crooked needle, and wax 
thread paſſed underneath it, both 
above and below the ſwelling z and 
the turgid part ſuffered to digeſt 
away with the ligatures : for this 
purpoſe, the wound my be daily 
dreſſed with turpentine, honey, and 
ſpirit of wine incorporated together, 
Bartlet. 

Bod SPAVIN is an encyſted tu- 
mour on the inſide of the hough, or, 
according to Dr. Bracken, a col- 
lection of browniſh gelatinous mat- 
ter contained in a bag or cyſt, which 
he thinks to be the lubricating mat- 
ter of the joint altered, the common 
membrane that incloſes it forming 
the cyſt: this caſe he has taken pains 
to illuſtrate in a young colt of his 
oon; where he ſays, When the 
ſpavin was preſſed hard on the inſide 
of the hough, there was a ſmall tu- 
mour on the outſide, which con- 
vinced him the fluid was within fide 
of the joint: he accordingly cut into 
it, diſcharged a large quantity of 
this gelatinous matter, dreſſed the 
ſore with doſſils dipped in oil of tur- 
pentine, putting into it once in three 
or four days, a powder made of 
calcined vitriol, go and bole ; 
by this method of dreſſing, the bag 
lloughed off and came away, and 
the cure was ſucceſsfully compleated 
without any viſible ſcar. | 
This diſorder, according to the 

above deſcription, will ſcarcely ſub- 
mit to any other methad except 
firing, when the cyſt ought to C 
penetrated to make it effectual: but 
in all obſtinate cafes that have re- 
ſited the above methods, both the 
cure of this and the ſwellings called 
wind-galls, ſhould be attempted in 
this manner. If through the pain 
attending the operation or dreſſings, 
the joint ſhould ſwell and inflame, 
foment it twice a day, and apply a 


SPA 
poultice over the dreſſings till it is 
reduced. Bartlet, 7 

BOoNE-SPAVIN, a bony. exore- 
ſcence, or hard ſwelling, growi 
on the inſide of the hock of a horfe's 
leg. Without entering at all into 
the cauſe of this diſorder, we ſhall 
content ourſelves with deſcribing the 
different kinds thereof, by their 
ſymptoms, and then enter on their 
cure, 5 

A ſpavin that begins on the lower 
part of the hock, is not ſo dangerous 
as that which puts out higher, be- 
tween the two round proceſſes of the 
leg bone; and a ſpavin near the 
edge is not ſo bad as that which is 
more inward towards the middle, aa 
it does not ſo much affect the bend 
ing of the hock. A ſpavin that 
comes by a kick or blow, is at firſt 
no true ſpavin, but a bruiſe on the 
bone or membrane which covers it 3 
therefore not of that conſequence as 
when it proceeds from a natural 
cauſe : and thoſe that put out on 
colts and young horſes, are not o 
bad as thoſe that happen to horſes in 
their full ſtrength and maturity ; 
but in very old horſes they are ge- 
nerally incurable. The uſual me- 
thad of treating this diſorder, is by 
bliſtering and firing, without any 
regard to the fituation or  caule- 
whence tt proceeds. Thus, if a 
fulneſs on the fore-part of the hock 
comes upon hard riding, or any 
other violence, which threatens a 
ſpavin; in that caſe, ſuch coolers 
and repellers are proper as are re- 
commended in ſtrains and bruiſes. 
Thoſe happening to colts and young 
horſes are generally ſuperficial, —1 
require only the milder applications 
for it is better to wear them down 
by degrees, than to remove them at 
once by ſevere means. $ 

Various are the preſcriptions for 
the bliſtering ointment, but the fol- 

lowing, 
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lowing, on proper experience, ſtands 
a Jig by Mr. Gibſon. 
« Take nerve and marſh-mallow 


© cinttnents, of each two ounces ; 
£ quickfilver, one ounce, thoroughly 
© broke, with, an ounce of Venice 
«© turpentine; Spaniſh flies pow- 
« dered, a dram and a half; fubli- 
£ mate, one dram oil of origanum, 
© two drams,” - + 

he hair is to. be cut as cloſe as 
poſſible, and then the ointment ap- 
plied pretty thick over the part; 
this ſhould be done in the morning, 
and the horſe kept tied up all day, 
without any litter till night, when 
he may be untied,, in order to lie 


. down, and a pitch, or any ſticking 


4 


laiſter, may be laid over it, and 


ound on with a broad tape or ban- 
dage, to keep all cloſe, After the 
bliſter has done running, and the 
ſcabs begin to dry. and peel off, it 
may be applied a ſecond time, in the 
ſame manner as before ; this ſecond 
application generally taking greater 
ect than the firſt, and in colts and 
young horſes makes a perfect cure. 
When the ſpavin has been of any 
long ſtanding, it will require to be 
renewed perhaps five or fix times 


but after the ſecond application, a 


1 diſtanee of time muſt be al- 


wed, otherwiſe it might leave a 


ſcar, or cauſe a baldneſs; to — 
vent which, once a fortnight or three 
weeks is often enqugh: and it may 
in this manner be continued ſix or 
ſeven times, without the leaſt 
blemiſh, and will generally be at- 
tended with ſucceſs. | 
But the ſpavins that put out on 
older horſes, or full-aged horſes, 


are apt. to be more obſtinate, as 
being ſeated more inward; and 


when they run among the ſinuoſities 
of the joint, they are for the moſt 
part incurable, as they then lie out 
of che reach of applications, and are 


* 
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arnived to a degree of impenetrable 
hardneſs. WO 1040 
The uſual method in theſe caſes 
is to fire directly, or to uſe the 
ſtrongeſt kind of cauſtic bliſters; 
and ſometimes to fire, and lay the 
bliſter immediately over the part: 
but this way ſeldom ſucceeds, far. 
ther than putting a ſtop to the growth 
of the ſpavin, and is apt to leave 
both a blemiſh and ſtiffneſs behind; 
beſides. the great riſk run (by ap- 
plications of theſe. fiery and cauſtic 
medicines to the nervous and tendi- 
nous parts about the joints) of ex- 
citing violent pain and anguiſh, and 
deſtroying the limb. The ſafeſt and 
beſt way, therefore, is to make trial 
of the bliſtering ointment above, and 
to continue it, according to the di- 
rections laid down, for ſome months, 
if found neceſſary ; the horſes in the 
intervals working moderately z the 
hardneſs will thus be diſſolved by 


degrees, and wear away inſenſibly. 
here the ſpavin lies deep, and 


runs fo far into the hollow of the 


joint, that no applications can reach 
it, neither firing nor medicines can 
avail, for the reaſons above-men- 
tioned, though bold ignorant fel- 
lows have ſometimes ſucceeded in 
cafes of this ſort (by men of judg- 
ment deemed incurable) by-the ap- 
plications of cauſtic medicines, with 
ſublimate, which act very forcibly, 
enter deep, and make a large diſ- 
charge, and by that means deſtroy 
a, great part of the ſubſtance, and 
diſſolve away the remainder : 2 
whoever is at all acquainted with the 
nature of theſe medicines, muſt 
know how dangerous in general 
their operation is on theſe occaſions, 
and that a proper prepared cautery 
made like a fleam, under the di- 
rection of a ſkilful hand, may be 
applied with leſs danger of injuring 
either tendons or ligaments. _— 


* 
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the ſubſtance of the ſwelling has 
been properly penetrated by the in- 
Rego mn ir tut be kept routing 
by the precipitate medicine, or mild 
bliſterin ointment. Where the 
ſpavin lies not deep in the joint, and 
the NY methods will not fuc- 
deed, the ſwelling may be ſafely 
fired with a thin iron forced pretty 
deep into the ſubſtance, and then 
ſhould be dreſſed as is above di- 
rected. Bartlet, from Gibſon's Diſ- 
eaſes of Horſes. 

SPEAR, in' the manage. The 
feather of a horſe, called the froke 
of the ſpear, is a mark in the neck, 
or near the ſhoulder of ſome barbs, 
and ſome Turky and Spaniſh horſes, 
repreſenting the blow or cut of a 
ſpear in thoſe places, with ſome re- 
— of a ſcar. This feather 
is an infallible ſign of a good horſe. 

' SPEAR hand, or ſword hand of 
a horſeman, is his right hand. 

SPEAR-foot, of a horſe, is the 
far-foot behind. See the article 
FAR. Guillet. 

SPLENTs, in horſes, are hard 
excreſcences that grow on the ſhank 
bone, and are of various ſhapes and 
ſizes. Some horſes are more ſubject 
to ſplents than others; but young 
horſes are moſt liable to theſe infir- 
mities, which often wear off and diſ- 
a of themſelves. Few horſes 
put out ſplents after they are ſeven 
or eight years old, unleſs they meet 
with blows or accidents. (16 

A ſplent that ariſes in the middle- 
of the ſhank-bone is no way dan- 
gerous; but thoſe that ariſe-on the 
back part of this bone, when they 
mou large, and preſs againſt" the 

ack-ſinew, always cauſe lameneſs 
or ſtiffneſs, by rubbing againſt it: 
the others, except they are ſituated 
near the joints, ſeldom occaſion 
lameneſs. ' > B 


As to the eure of fplents, the beſt- 


way is not to meddle with them, 
| 7 
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unleſs they are ſo la 
figure a horſe, or are ſo ſituated as 
to endanger his going lame. Splents 
in their infancy, and on their firſt 
appearance, ſhould be well bathed 
with vinegar, or old verjuice, which 
by ſtrengthening the fibres, often 
put a ſtop to their grewth : for the 
membrane "—_— the bone, and 
not the bone itſelf, is here thick- 
ened; and in ſome conſtitutions, 
purging and ſome diuretic drinks, 
will be a great means to remove the 
humidity and moiſture about the 
limbs, which is what often gives 
riſe to ſuch cxcreſcences. 

Various are the remedies pre- 
ſcribed for this diſorder ; the uſual 
way is to rub the fplent with a round, 
ſtick, or the handle of a hammer, 
till it is almoſt raw, and then to 
touch it with oil of origanum. 
Others lay on a pitch plaiſter, with 
a little ſublimate or arſenic, to de- 
ſtroy the ſubſtance. Some uſe oil 
of vitriol ; fome tincture of cantha- 
rides: all which methods have at. 
times ſucceeded, only they are apt 
to leave a ſcar with the loſs of hair. 
Thoſe applications that are of a 
— 5 ic nature, often - more 

urt than , eſpecially when the 
ſplent is 1— a as they 
produce a rottenneſs, which k 
running ſeveral months before the 
ulcer can be healed, and then leaves 
an ugly ſcar. Mild bliſters often 
repeated, as recommended in the 
caſe of a BoNE SPAvV1N, ſhould firſt 
be tried, as the moſt eligible me- 
thod, and will generally ſucceed 
even beyond ation : but if 
they fail, and the ſplent be near the 
knee or joints, you muſt fire and 
bliſter, in the ſame manner as for 
the bone ſpayin. 1 
Splents on the back part of the 
ſhank- bone, are difficult do cure, by _ 
reaſon of the back ſine ws covering 
them: the beſt way is to bore the 
| ſplent 
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Slent in ſeveral places with an iron, 
pot very hot, and then to fire in the 
common way, not making the lines 
too deep, but 7 1 cloſe together. 

Bartlet. 


Gibſon apud Rb 
RAIN, or STRAIN. See the 
article STRAIN. . 
SPUNGE, in the manage, 
extremity or point of a horſe's ſhee, 
that anſwers to the heel of his foot; 
upon it the calkins are made: thick 
* ruins the horſe's heels, and 
er:fore ought never to be uſed. 
Guillet. ; ; 
SPUR, in the manage, a ſmall 
iece of iron; of two branches, 
dad in the form of a ſemicircle, 
for receiving the horſeman's heel m 
their cavity, with a rowel, that is, 
a ſmall piece of iron with eight or 
ten points advancing out behind, to 
3 the horſe's ſide withal upon 
occaſion. See PRiIick and HEEL. 
Guillet. 
— SQUARE, in the manage, is uſed 
for working in a ſquare. The piſte 
or tread of a volt, inſtead of being 
always circular, and traced upon a 
circumference round a center, ought 
to be imagined as if it formed four 
ftraight equal lines laid in a ſquare, 
and la removed from the cen- 
ter, or the pillar, which repreſents 
it in the widdle of the manage- 
ound; ſo that to work in a ſquare, 
is to ride along each of theſe four 
lines, turning the hand at eve 
corner, and ſo paſſing from one line 
to another. Guillet. — ; 
STABLE. Nothing conduces 
more to the health of a horſe, than 
the having a 8 wholeſome 
ſtable. The tuation of a ſtable 
ſhauld always be in a good air,- and 
on'a firm, dry, and hard ground, 
that in winter the horſe may come 
in and go out clean. It ſhould al- 
ways be built ſomewhat on an aſcent, 
that the urine, and other foulneſſes, 


may be eaſily conveyed away by that part which the horſe is to lie 


well as in the ni 


STA 
means of drains or ſinks cut for that 


gy 5 

there is no animal chat delights 
more in cleanlineſs than the horſe, 
or that more abominates bad finells, 
care ſhould be taken that there be no 


hog-Rye, hen - rooſt, or neceffary- 
is the houſe ne Ul 


near the place where the ſta- 
ble . , be built; for the fwallow- 
in eathers, which is very a 

* when hen- ros ure * 
often proves mortal to horſes; and 
the ſteams of a bog-houſe, or hogs 


dung, will breed many diſtempers; 
and particularly, they will bring on 


the farcy and blindneſs in many 
horſes. It is much better to build 
the walls of a ſtable of brick than of 
ſtone, for the former is always dry, 
the other often ſweats, and is very 
apt to be damp, and to cauſe rheums 
and catarrhs to horſes that are ſet in 


the ſtable in damp weather. 


The walls ought therefore to be 
of brick, and to be made of a mo- 
derate thickneſs, two bricks, or a 
brick and a half at the leaſt, both 
for the ſake of ſafety and warmth in 
winter, and to off the heat of 
the ſun in the midſt of ſummer, 


which would ſpoil the horſe's appe- 


tite, and fink bis ſpirits. The win- 
dows ſhould be made on the eaft and 
north ſides of the building, that the 
north air may be let in to cool the 
ſtables in ſummer, and the riſing ſun 
all the year round, efpeciatly in 
winter. The windows ſhould either 


be ſaſlied, or have large caſements, 


for the ſake of letting in aw og ; 
ole 


and there ſhould always be c 
wooden ſhutters, that the light may 


be ſhut out at pleaſurez by whic 


means the horſe will be brought to 
ſleep in the middle of the day, as 


judged proper that he ſhould do ſo. 


any pave the whole "ſtable with 
Kone, but it is much better to have 
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upon, boarded with oak planks; for 
it will be not only eaſier, hut more 
warm and comfortable to the crea- 
ture. The boards muſt be laid as 
eren as poſſible; for this is the way 
to make the creature lie moſt at his 
eaſe, and in the moſt healthful po- 
tures The dealers in horſes gene- 
rally indeed make the hoards be laid 
Under toward the top, and flanting 
down : this ſhews a horſe to more 
advantage as he lies; but it is very 
uncomfortable to the creature, and 
his hinder parts are always ſhipping 
down, and the hind-legs are often 
made ſubject to ſwellings by it. 
The planks ſhould be laid croſswiſe, 
not lengthwiſe, and there are to be 
ſeveral holes bored through them to 
receive the urine, and carry it off 
underneath the floor into ſome drain, 
or common receptacle. The ground 
behind ſhould raiſed to a level 
with the planks, that the horſe may 
always ſtand even; and the floor 
behind ſhould be paved with ſmall 
1 and the place where the rack 

ands ſhould be well wainſcotted. 
There are to be two rings placed on 
each fide of the ſtall, for the horſe's 
halter to run through ; and a logger 
1s I. be fixed to the end of this, 
fufhcient to poiſe it ndicularly, 
but not ſe hy as - * tke horſe. 
or to hinder him from eating. The 
beſt place for him to eat his corn in 
is a drawer, or locker, made in the 
wainſcot partition; this need not be 
large, and conſequently need not 


take up much room ; ſo that it may, pl 


be eaſily fixed, and taken out to clean 
at pleaſure : by this means the com- 
mon dixtineſs of a fixed manger may 
be avoided, 

Many people are againſt having a 
rack in their ſtables ; they give the 


horſe his hay ſprinkled upon his lit- 
if hay think he treads it 


ter; and, 1 
too much, or too ſoon, they only 
nail up three or four boards, by way 
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of a trough, to give it to him in. 
The reaſon of this is, that the con- 
tinual lifting up of the head to feed 
out of the rack, is an unnatural. po- 
ture for a horſe, which was intended 
to take his food up from the ground, 
and makes him, as they expreſs it, 
wy Cn, In the way of ſprin- 
kling the hay on the litter, or 14 
ing it in à trough even with the 
ground, he not only takes it up as 
if from the carth in a natural way, 
but can eat as he lies, which is a 
piece of indulgence that a horſe takes 
great pleaſure in. 
When there is ſtable - room enough, 
itions are to be made for ſeveral 
rſes to ſtand in; theſe ſhould 
always allow room enough for the 
horſe to turn- about, and lie down 
conveniently in; and they ſhould 
be boarded up fo high toward the 


head, that the horſes, placed in ſe- 


parate ftalls, may not be able to 
ſmell at one another, nor moleft 
each other any way. One of theſe 
ſtalls ought to be covered in, and 
made convenient for the groom to 
lie in, in caſe of a great match, or 
the fickneſs of a valuable horſe. 
Behind the horſes there ſhould be a 
row of pegs, to hang up ſaddles, 
bridles, and other nec utenſils ; 
and ſome ſhelves for the hanging up 
bruſhes, &c. and the ſtanding of 
pots of ointment and other pre- 
tions. . 
The ſtables of the nobility are 
often incommoded by bins for oats 
laced in them, which take up a 
great deal of room with very little 
advantage. Dr. Plat has given us, 
in his hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, a very 
conyenient method, uſed by a gen- 
tleman of that county, to prevent 
this. It is done by making a con- 
veniency to let the oats down from 
above, out of a veſſel like the hopper 
of a mill, whence they fall into a 
8 pipe of about four inches dia- 


a meter, 
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meter, let into the wall, which comes 
down into a"&wpboeard' alſo let into 
the wall, but with its mouth ſo near 
the bottom, that'there ſhall never be 
more than about a gallon in the cup- 
board at a time; which being taken 


out and given to the horſes, an- 


other gallon immediately ſucceeds it 
from above, without any trouble to 
the groom, or any body elſe. By 
this mcans thire'ls not an inch of 
room loſt in the lower part of the 
ſtable where the horſes ſtand; and 
there is this great conveniency be- 
ſide, that the oats are always kept 
ſweet by it; for every gallon that is 
taken away puts the whole quantity 
above in motion, by the running 
down of the gallon that ſupplies its 
place; and no muſtineſs ever comes 
where there is this continual airing 
and motion. There may eaſily be 
contrived two of theſe ; the one for 
the oats, the other for ſplit beans ; 
and both of them may be let into the 
range of preſſes, the oats and beans 
being ſeparated above by partitions. 
The other requiſites for a ſtable are 
a dung-yard, a' pump, and a con- 
duit; and if ſome pond or running 
river be near, it is greatly the better. 
Sportſman's Dictionary. 
STAG-EVIL, in horſes, a kind 
of univerſal cramp or convulſion. 
See CONvUL SIONS. BY 
STAGGERS, STAVERS, or 
APOPLEXY, in horſes, See the 
article Arr. 
STALING ef blood, à diſorder 
to which horſes are ſeldom fubject, 


unleſs they have received ſome ſtrain 


in their kidneys, or have ſome blood- 
_ veſſels ruptured about the neck” of 
the bladder; or from ſome ſcorbutic 
2 there, or in the urethra, 
ſmall bMeveſtels are laid open, and 
fend forth A bloody icior. When 


this happens, it is generally very 


— 4 "4 a YT d . 4 
— nn yz an goes off with 


the mouths of fome of the 


9 T & 
out the help of medioĩne. This diſ- 
order may proceed from rug- 
ged ſtones in the kidneys; ureters, 
or about the neck of the bladder, 
though it is imagined that, for the 
moſt part, it is the effects or very hard 
labour, or other ill uſage: 

In this malady the urine is bloody, 
and ſometimes clear blood comes a- 
way juſt after ſtaling; and therefore, 
in order to a cure, if the horſe be fat 
and luſty, it will be proper to bleed 
plentifully; but, if he below in fleſh, 
more ſparingly; after which, give the 
following ball: Take conſerve of 
red roſes and Lucatellus's balſam, 
5 of each fix drams; ſpermacœti, 
half an ounce; ſal-prunellz and 
Iriſtoſlate, of each two drams; ſyrup 
of corn-poppies, ſufficient to make 
it into a ball,” J“. 
This generally cures any horſe 
that ſtales blood, while the diſorder 
is new; and, when the blood does 
not proceed from ſome inward ulcer, 
it may be repeated, until the ſymp- 
tom goes off, that the horſe ſtales 
freely, and without the appearance 
of blood. If the bloodineſs of the 
urine proceeds from an ulcer in the 
kidneys, neck of the bladder, or 
urethra, which may be known by 
pain and ſtops in ſtaling, and by a 
purulent ſediment in the urine, it 
muſt be treated as before directed; 
and, if obſtinate, with mercurials, 
and ſuch. other medicines as ſweeten 
and attenuate the blood. See the 
article BLADDER and KIDNEYS. 
| Gubſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 
For the treatment of profuſe ftal- 
ing, or a diabetes, fee the article 
„Dianas e ed 10 bag 1 
For a ſuppreſſion of urine, fee 
STRAN Gu è x. 
For the pain-piſs, or ſtrangury, 
' fee the article STRANGURY-. 
For other diforders that relate to 
the ſtaling of horſes, | ſee- the article 
KIDNEYS, &c; Na a3 31% | 
EMT OY STAL- 
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STALLION is an ungelt or 
ſtone-horſe, deſigned for the cover- 
ing of mares, in order to propagate 
the ſpecies; and, when his ſtones 
are taken away, he, being gelt, is 
called a gelding. toy 

Now in the chuſing ſtone-horſes, 
or ſtallions for mares, you ought to 
take great care that they neither 
have moon- eyes, watery eyes, blood- 
ſnotten- eyes, ſplents, ſpavins, curbs, 
nor, if poſſible, any natural imper- 
fection of any kind whatſoever ; for, 
if they have, the colts will take 
them hereditarily from their parents. 
But let them be the beſt, ableſt, 
higheſt ſpirited, faireſt coloured, 
and fineſt ſhaped ; and a perſon 
ſhould inform himſelf of all natural 
defects in them, of which none are 
free. As for his age, he ought not 
to be younger, to cover a; mare, 
than four old, from which 
time forward he will beget colts till 
twentʒ. 

Let the ſtallion be ſo high fed as 
to be full of luſt and vigour, and 
then brought to the place where the 
mares are; take off his hinder ſhoes, 
and let him cover a mare in hand 
twice or thrice, to keep him ſober; 
then pull off his bridle and turn him 


looſe to the reſt of the mares, which 


muſt be in a convenient cloſe, with 
ſtrong fentes and good food; and 
there leave him till he has covered 


them all, ſo that they will take horſe 


no more; by which time his courage 
will be pretty well cooled. | 

Ten or twelve mares are enough 
for one horſe in the ſame year; it 
will alſo be neceſſary to have ſome 


little ſhed or hovel in the field; to 


which he may retreat to defend him 


from the rain, ſun, and wind, which 
very weakening to a horſe: let 
there be: likewiſe a rack and manger 
to feed him in, during his covering-. 


Are 


time; and it would not be amiſs, if 
one were to watch him during that 


S * 


deal better; their heat excitin 


| ng 
will * 
they will hardly fail to generate. 


ſome give the following inſtructions: 


coarſe bread, and à little hay, but 


ing him twice a day out to water, 


vinded; 
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time, for fear of any accident, and 
the better to know how often he co- 
vers each mare... / ;., Fed oy 

When he has done, his duty, take 
him away from the mares, and re- 
move them into ſome. freſh paſture; 
Take notice, that when you would 
have mares covered, either in hand 
or otherwiſe, then both the ſtallion 
and mare ought to have the ſame 
feeding, vis. if the horſe be at hay 
and oats, which are commonly called 
hard meats, the mare ſhould he alfo 
at hard meat, otherwiſe ſhe will not 
he ſo fit to hold. In like manner, 
if the ſtallion be at graſs, you muſt 
alſo put the mare to graſs. Thoſe 
mares, which are in middling caſe, 
conceive the moſt eaſily; whereas 
thoſe that are very fat hold with 
great difficulty ; thoſe of them that 
are hot and in ſeaſon, retain a * 

e 
ſtallion, who, on his part, performs 
the action with greater vigour and 
ardour. And when you cover a mare 
in hand, in order that ſne may the 
more certainly hold, let the ſtallion 
and mare be ſo placed in the ſtable, 
that they may ſee each other, keep- 
them ſo for ſome time, which 
animate them both, and then 


dee the article MARE. | 
For the ordering of a ftallion, 


Feed the ſtallion for three months, 
at leaſt, before he is to cover, with 
good oats, peas, or beans, or with 


a good deal of wheat · ſtraw: carry- 


walking him up and down fer an 
hour after he has drank, but with- 
out making him ſweat., If the ftal- 
lion be not thus brought into wind 
—. he eee * in — 
er of becomi urſey, and broken 
and if — — well fed, 
he will not be able to perform his 
E aK, 
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1 
taſk, or at beſt the colts would be 
but pitiful, and weak ones; and 
though you ſhould, take great care 
to nouriſh him, yet you will take 
him in again very weak. If you 


put him to many mares, he will 


not ſerve you fo long, but his mane 
and tail will fall away 
poverty, and it will be a difficult 


matter to bring him to a good con- 


dition of body againſt the year fol- 
lowing. . to have mares 
e to his ſtrength, as twelve 
or fifteen, or at moſt not above 


twenty. See the articles, HoxsE, 
and BREEDING of horſes. 


STARS, in the manage, are di- 


ſtinguiſhing marks in the fore-heads 
of horſes, and they are uſually made 


either white, black, or red. See the 
article MARKs of @ 8 | 
The method of making a ſtar is 


as follows: If you would have a 
white one in his fore-head, or in- 
deed in any other part of his body, 
firſt, with a razor, ſhave away the 
hair, of the width or bigneſs that 
you would have the ſtar to be; then 
take a little oil of vitriol in an oyſter- 
ſhell, and dip a feather or piece of 
ſtick into it, for it will eat both lin- 
nen and woollen, and juſt wet it all 
over the place that you, have ſhaved, 
and it will eat away the roots of the 
hairs, and the next' that come will 
be white. It need not be done 
above once, and may be healed up 
with copperas-water, and green oint- 
ment. Solleyſell. + 
STARING COAT, or HIpE- 
BOUND. See the article Hipe- 
BOUND. | | | 
- STARLING - COLOUR of 4 
—_— See the article COLOUR. 

_ STARTING, in the manage. 
A horle is faid to be ſtarting, ſkit- 
riſk, or timorous, that takes every 
object he ſees to he otherwiſe than it 
is; upon which he ſtops, flies out, 
aud ſtarts ſuddenly to one fide, in- 


by reaſon of 


STE 
ſomuch that the rider cannot make 
him come near the place' where the 
object is. This fault is more com- 
mon to geldings than ſtone-horſes. 
Such horſes alſo as have bad eyes 
are - moſt ſubject to it, as well as 
thoſe that have been kept a long time 
in a ſtable without airing; but theſe 
laſt are your cured of it. When 
yo have a ſkittiſh horſe, never beat 
im in his conſternation, but make 
him advance gently, and-with ſoft 
means, to the Kare that alarms 
him, till he recovers it, and gains 

aſſurance. Guillet. 
STATELY, in the manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to be ſtately that goes 
with a proud ſtrutting gait. Guillet. 
STAVERS, SrAGOERS, or A- 


POPLEXY, See the article Apo- 
PLEXY. 
STAY. To ſtay the hand, in the 


39 to ſtay or ſuſtain a horſe, 
is to hold the bridle firm and high, 
Guillet. ene 
STEP, in the manage. See the 
article WALE. | 
STEP: and LEA, is one of the 
ſeven airs, or artificial motions of a 
horſe, being, as it were, three airs; 
for the pace or ſtep is terra à terra, 
the raiſing is a corvet, and the leap 
finiſhes the whole. The ſtep puts 
the horſe upon the hand, and gives 
him a riſe to leap, like one that runs 
before he leaps, and ſo may leap 
ys lv:cf than he that goes every time 
a leap. For leaps of all Lind. give 
no help. with your legs at all, only 
hold him up with the bridle-hand' 
when he riſes before, that ſo he may 
riſe the higher behind; and when 
he begins to riſe behind, then put 
your bridle-hand a little forwards 
to hold him up before, and ftay, 
him there upon the hand, as if he 
hung in the air; and time the mo- 
tion of your bridle-hand, ſo ds that 
you may take him, as if he were 
a ball upon the bound, Which 5 
dhe 


1 * 
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the greateſt ſeeret of all in leaping 
a horſe right. Guillet. 

STIFFLE in a horſe, a large 
muſcle or part of the hind-leg, which 
advances / towards his belly; and is 
a moſt, dangerous part to receive a 
blow upon. . Solleyſell. 

Of hurts in the STIFFLE. Theſe, 
or moſt other accidents of this kind, 
come by a ſtrain or blow on the ſtif- 
fle bone, which is the knee-pan of 
a horſe. Sometimes the ligaments 
which cover that bone arc ſo much 
relaxed, that it becomes looſe, mov- 
ing upwards, and downwards, and 
ſideways, by the touch of your hand ; 
aad the horie going downright lame 
is ſaid to be filed: but it is a ge- 
neral miſtake in authors to fanc 
the bone is miſplaced; that being 
merely impoſſible, unleſs the broad 
ligaments were cut; and then in- 
deed it might burſt out of its place. 
The cure conſiſts in the application 
of thoſe things that are proper te 
ſtrengthen the relaxed ligaments. If 
the ſtrain be new, vinegar and bole, 
&c. ought. to be made uſe of; and 
after that, a plaſter made of pitch, 
myrrh, olibanum, dragon's blood, 
Kc. The pitch muſt be melted with 
a little oil, or hog's lard; and the 
other ingredients made into powder, 
and ftirred into it while it is warm; 
after Which it may be poured upon 
the ſtifling place, covering it with 
flockes or the ſtuffings of an old ſad- 
dle. The horſe ought not to be 
put to any hard exerciſe, but may 


go to graſs, or be led abroad for the 


pace of an hour every day, until be 
is able to bear greater fatigue. Gib- 
ſon's Farrier's Guide. A 
STIRRUP, in the manage, a 
well-known. iron frame, faſtened to 
a ſaddle, with thong of leather, for 
the rider to reſt his foot on. Let 
your ſtirrup - leather be ſtrong, as 
alſo. the ſtirrup-irons, which ſhould 


be pretty large, that you may the 


F 
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ſooner quit them in caſe of a fall. 
Rufiic. Dif. Peng 
The ftirrup is a reſt for a rider's 
foot, compoſed of ſome {mall pieces 
of iron, Roma into bars, and level 
below, but arched in the upper part, 
by which fide they are hung in ſtirrup- 
leathers. Bear vigorouſly upon your 
ſtirrup when you have your foot in 
it, and hold the point of your foot 
higher than the heel. When you 
would ſtop your horſe, ygu.muſt bear 
upon your ſtirrups. 33 
You ſhould keep your right ſtirrup 
half a point ſhorter than the left, for 
in combat the horſeman bears and 
ref more upon the right; and to fa- 
cilitate the mounting of your horſe, 
the left ſtirrup ſhould be (his than 
the other. 3 
Jo loſe one's ſtirrups, is to ſuffer 
them to ſlip from the Foot. 
The flirrup-foot, or the near fore- 
foot, is the left foot behind, | 
Stirrup-leather, is a lathe or thong 
of leather, deſcending from the ſad- 
dle, down by the horſe's ribs, upon 
which the ſtirrups hang. * 
Stirrup-bearer, is an end of leather 
made faſt to the end of the ſaddle, 
to truſs up the ſtirrups when the rider 
is alighted, and the horſe ſent to the 
ſtable. Cuillet. 245% 


* STOMACH of a horſe, is round 


and ſomewhat long, reſembling A 


ba IPC, but more capacious on the 


left fide than on the right; its mag- 
nitude is, generally ſpeaking, more 
or leſs, according to the ſize of the 
houſe it is alſo compoſed of three 
caſes, the outermoſt of which ſeems 
to riſe from the peritonzum ; the 
ſecond is muſcular avd fleſhy; and 
the laſt a Ae 0 os toy - 
moſt coat of the gullet,,which paſſes 
from the mouth to £43 Koch, 
and begins at the root of the tongue, 
behind the head of the windpipe. 
Where it is inſerted into the ſtomach 
it 5 PR of a pretty Buck tus 


we 
3 ce, 


1.38 
[l 
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tance, made up of circular and flef 
fibres, whereby it contracts and 45. 


lates itſelf, to give way to the ali- of his | 


ment, or ſhut up the ſtomach at 
pleaſure. This is called the left or 
upper orifice of the ſtomach, and 
that whereby it diſcharges itſelf in- 
to the duodenum, its right or 8 
orifice. 
Tue uſe of, the ach is to Pic 
coct and digeſt the aliment, ſo,as to 
render it fat for nouriſhment; f and 
this is performed chiefly by its muſ- 
cular motion, which is manifeſt 
from its ſtructure, and the power it 
has of contracting itſelf into thoſe 
rugæ which we diſcover in it when 
it is empty, Gibſon's Farrier's 

uide. | 

For the diſeaſes.of the STOMACH, 
= the articles, APPETITE, Bors, 

„ 
STOMACH - SKINS. There are 
ſome. foals, under the age of fix 
months, which, though their dams 
yield abundance of milk, decay daily, in 
and have a cough, occaſioned by cer- 
tain pellicles or little ſkins that breed 
in their ſtomachs, even to that degree 
as to obſtruct their breathing, and at 
laſt utterly deſtroy them. 


To cure this malady, take the bag li 


wherein the. foal came out of the 
belly of it's dam, and, having dried 
it, give as much thereof in milk 

as you can take up with three fin- 
| This remedy is alſo good for 


all diſeaſes that befal # ay while 


they are under ſix years of 
but, if you cannot have the bag, 
then take the 3 of a young fox: 
dry and pow em, and uſe it in- 
ſtead of the. ale nw; Ruſtic 


Dif 
' STONES of a 'torſe. . See the 
article TESTICLES. 


STONES: bruiſed on fuelled. See 


Cops Ad.. 


S8 TOP, in the manage, is 1 6 
or diſcontinuation of going. In or- 


age: either flips or hlows, bs from hard 
riding. 


ſometimes ruptured or broke. 


ſpringy elaſtic | fibres, ;which have 


STR 


og a horſe, the 0 ſhould, 
15 mo firſt place, bring too calves 
s legs, to (mp ** horſe; 
then, E mt 
raiſe the brid Pp 4 out moy- 
ing the elbow ; then 7 ex- 
tend the hams, and upon the 
"acc 


« to 


ſtirrups, to make him times 
or motions, of his ſtop, in falcad- 
ing, with his haunc oy ar four 
times. You ſhould, not form the 
ſtops of ** horſe ſhort, and pre- 
— eſt N ſpajl ye hams and 
mouth. A Roping. a horſe 
- ſhould be — LL e two or 


three corvets. 

The oppoſite term to 10 is part- 
ing. In former times, the ſlop of 
a horſe was called parade. See the 
articles RAISE and NAILS. 

Half a SToe, is a ſtop not finiſh- 
od by a pelate : ſo that the horſe, 
after falcading three or four times 
upon the haunches, reſuines and 
continues his gallop, without mak- 

5 E. or corvets. See the 
= PESATE,  CORVET, Se. 
Guillet. 

STRAIGHT, in the manage. 
To part or go ſtraight, or right out, 
is to go upon a W in a A 
ne, When you would, your 
25 forwards, make Fin part 

ht, without traverſing. or bear- 
ing ſidewiſe. Cuillat. 

STRAIN, or SPRAI Na, in what- 
ever part of a horſe, is a relaxation 
of the muſcles, and proceeds from 


oF; 
It is neceſſary to o erye, at, in 
all ſtrains, the muſcular or tendi- 
nous fibres are overfirgicheds ; jo 
0 
form therefore a. ert WN of theſe 
diſorders, let us firſt der * 
muſcle. and tenden as. "Compoſe of 


a proper power of their own, to 
contract and extend themſelves ; 
67 


STR 


er make their action more familiar, 
let us campare them to a piece of cat- 
gut, that 'we may the better ſudge 
with what propriety oily medieines 
are directed for their cure. 

then, if, by a violent extenſion of 
this catgut; you had fo overſtretched 
it as to deſtroy its ſpringineſs, or 
elaſticity, and was inclined to re- 
cover its loft tone, would vou for 
this purpoſe” think of ſoaking it in 
oil? And is not the method of 
treating ſtrains or overſtretched muſ- 
cles and tentlons full as prepoſte- 
Tous, when you bathe or ſoak them 


in oily medicines,” at a time that 


they want reſtringents, to brace 
then wy??? 7 

In al violent ſtrains of either ten- 
don or mnſcles, whatever opinion 
we may entertain of bathing and 
anointing with favourite noſtrums, 
which often ſucceed in ſlight caſes, 
where perhaps bandage alone would 
kave done: yet it is the latter, with 
proper reſting the relaxed fibres till 
they have thoroughly recovered their 
tone, that are the chief things to be 
depended on; and frequently ſome 
months are neceſlary for effecting the 
nis l 

All violent ſtrains of the liga- 
ments, which connect the bones to- 
gether, eſpecially thoſe of the thigh, 


require time, and turning out to 


graſs, to perfect a recovery. Ex- 
ternal appheations can avail but lit- 
tle here; the affected Iying 
too deep, and o ſurtrounded wit 

muſcles that: medicine cannot pene- 
trate to them. The ſooner in theſe 
caſes the horſe is turned out to graſs, 
the better, as the gentle motion in 
the field will prevent the ligaments 
and joint-oil from thickening, and 


of courſe the joint itſelf from gro-] - 


ing Riff; nor do we believe that fir- 


ing, ſo commonly practiſed in this 


cale, is af half the conſequence as 
eo TIDCIT... [3 YO Fe 14 
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reſt, and turning out for a conſider- 


TR 


able time, Which by the bye is al- 
3 at the time the horſe is 
When a horſes ſhoulder” is over- 
ftrained, he does not put out that 


leg as the other; but, to prevent 


pain, ſets the ſound foot hardily on 
the ground, to ſave the other; even 
though he be turned ſhort on the 


lame ſide, which motion tries him 


the moſt of any. When trotted in 


hand, inſtead of pulling his leg 


forwards in a right line, he forms 
a circle with the lame leg; and 
when he ſtands in the ſtable, that 
leg is advanced before the other. 


In order to cure this lameneſs, firſt 


bleed him, and let the whole ſhoul- 
der be well bathed three times a day 
with hot verjuice, or vinegar, in 
which may be diſſolved a piece of 
ſoap : but if the lameneſs continues, 
without ſwelling or inflammation, 
after reſting two or three days, let 
the muſcles. be well rubbed for a 
conſiderable time, to make them 
penetrate, with good opodeldoc, 
ar either of the following mixtures: 
© Take camphorated ſpirit of wine, 


two ounces; oil of turpentine, 


one ounce; this proportion will 
© prevent the hair coming off: Or, 
© Take the beſt vinegar, half a 
pint; ſpirit of vitriol, and cam- 
© phorated ſpirit of wine, of each 
t two ounces .... 

When the ſhoulder is very much 


ſwelled, it ſhould be fomented with 


woollen cloaths (large enough to 
cover the whole) wrung out of hot 


verjuice, and ſpirit of wine, or a 
fomentation prepared with a ftrong 
decoction of wormwood, bay-leaves, 


and roſemary ; to a quart of 'which 


may be added half a pint of ſpirit of 


wine. IL JILIN 4 Y ' 

A rowel in the point of the ſhoul- 

der in this caſe does great ſervice, 
ae 2177 11090) Lege- 
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eſpecially if the ſtrain has been very 
violent, and mg — large: 
but as to boring up the ſhoulder with 
a hot iron, and afterwards inflating 
it, it is both a cruel and abſurd treat- 
ment; and the pegging up the ſound 
foot, or ſetting! on. a patten-ſhoe, to 
bring the lame ſhoulder on a ſtretch, 
is a moſt prepoſterous practice, and 
directly calculated to render a horſe 
incurably lame for it can only be 
neceſiary in caſes the very oppoſite 
to this, where the muſcles have been 
long contracted, and we want to 
ſtretch them out. When poultices 
can be applied, they are at firſt un- 
doubtedly very effectual, after bath- 
ing with hot vinegar, or verjuice; 
and are to be preferred greatly to 
cold charges, which, by drying ſo 
ſoon on the „Keep it ſtiff and 
uneaſy; let t be prepared with 
oatmeal, rye- lower, or bran boiled 
up in vinegar, ſtrong- beer, or red- 
wine lees, with lard enough to pre- 
vent their growing ſtiff; and when 
by theſe means the inflammation and 
ſwelling are brought down, bathe 
the part twice a day with either of 


the above mixtures, opodeldoc, or 


camphorated ſpirits of wine; and 
rowls the part three or four inches 
both above and below with a ſtrong 


linen rowler, of about two fingers 


width, which will contribute not a 
little to che recovery, by bringing up 
the relaxed tendon; and perhaps is 
more to be depended on than the ap- 
plications themſelves. | . 
In ſtrains of the coffin- joint, that 
have not been diſcovered in time, 
there will grow ſuch a ſtiffneſs in 
the joint, that the horſe. will on 
touch the ground, with his toe, and 
the joint cannot be played with the 
hand; the only method here is re- 


ated - bliſtering, . and then firing 


uperficially. . 2 
For ſtrains. in the back-ſinews, ſee 
. BACK-SINEW STRAINED. 
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Strains in the knees and paſterns 
ariſe frequently from kicks or blows. 
If chey are much ſwelled, apply firſt 
the poultices; and, when the twell- 
ing is abated, bathe with the follow - 
ing mixture: Take vinegar, one 
4 pint 3 camphorated ſpirits of wine, 
© four ounces ; white vitriol diſ- 
«© ſolved in a little water, two drams; 
© or, take the whites: of three or 
four eggs, beat them into a froth 
© with a ſpoon; to which add an 
* ounce of roch-alum finely pow- 
© ered; ſpirit of turpentine and 
© wine, of each half an ounce: mix 

them well together. 
The following is alſo much re- 
commended by the French writers, 
and has been found very facceſstul 
in ſome old ſtrains, when other re- 
medies have failed: Take one 
pound of tar, and two of rectified 
« ſpirits of wine; ſtir them together 
© over a fire, till they incorporate, 
© (but take care the flame does not 
catch the ſpirits) 3 then add two 
ounces of bole finely powdered, 
and a ſufficient quantity of cat- 
meal, to bring it to the confiſtence 
of a poultice ; to which add lard 
enough to prevent its omg 
apply it ſpread on cloth 

twice a day.” IT 

As great weakneſs remains in the 
paſterns after violent ſtrains, the beſt 
method is to turn the horſe out » 
{s, till he is ectly recovered: 
— this —— 4 with, 
the general way is to bliſter and fire. 
Strains in the back are to be treated 
by ſoaking the parts with coolers and 
repellers : but when the ligaments 


W od % i $8. 


ly are hurt, and they are attended with 


| t weakneſs and pain, uſe the fo- 
— If a hardneſs hould re- 
main on the outſide, it may be re- 
moved by repeated bliſterings; if 
within, it may be out of the power 
of any external applications to re- 


move: however, the joint ſhould be 


£3149 4 fired 


* 
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fired | gently, with ſmall rates or 
lines pretty cloſe together, and then 
covered with a mercurial plaiſter. 
To the diſcutient plaiſter above- 
mentioned, may be added crude ſal 
armoniac, with a handful of wood 
aſhes boiled in it. Barilet. 
Strains in the ſtiffle, or whirl- 
bone, are to be treated with the fol- 
lowing ointment, by rubbing it in 
well upon the part affected with the 
band, covered with a bladder, and 
to make it etrate the better, it 
may be niſi with a hot iron. 
Take oil of turpentine, linſeed oil, 
© and oil of camomile, of each two 
* ounces ; five ounces of nerve-oint- 
© ment; ointment of marſh-mallows, 
and deers-ſuet, of each two oun- 
ces; oil of St. John's wort, and 
oil of | thyme, of each an ounce. 
Melt theſe all well together, and 
s when almoſt cold, add to them 
© an ounce of ſublimate in fine pow- 
der. r | 
When the ſtrain in the whirlbone 
is violent, and that you are obliged 
to fire, this muſt be done very deep. 
We ſhall here exhibit the form of a 
bliſtering ointment, which we have 
always found to anſwer our purpoſe 
better than any other, which is as 
follows, viz. | s 
Take an 'ounce of train oil, 
* three ounces of nerye-ointment ; 
« freſh butter and tar, of each two 
© ounces; an ounce and a half of 
* Spaniſh flies powdered ; and half 
an ounce of | enphorbium. Make 


t theſe with forme bees-wax into an 


* omtment.” MD Farriery. 
STRANGLES, a diſtemper to 
which colts and young horſes are 
very ſubject, and begins with a ſwel- 
ling between the jaw-bones, which 
fometimes extends to the muſcles of 
the tongue, and is attended with 
ſuch great heat, pain, and inflam- 
mation, that ſometimes, till matter 
is formed; the horſe ſwallows with 
the utmoſt difficulty. 
5 
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Many colts have the ſtrangles at 
graſs, which come 'to maturity, and 

reak, making a very plentiful dif. 
charge, without any other help beſides 
what nature affords ; and thoſe that 
eſcape the ſtrangles at praſs, for the 
moſt part, are ſeized when they are 
firſt taken up and put to buſineſs; 
and we often obſerve the change of 
diet, the alteration bf air and exer- 
ciſe, bring on the ſtrangles. Other 
cauſes may be, their catching 'cold, 
their ſhedding their teeth, or what- 
ever may induce pain, or bring a 
flux of humouts at any eritical time 

n the throat and jaws.” 

The fymptoms are extraordinar 
heat and feveriſnneſs, with a painful 
cough, and a great inclination to 
drink, without being able: ſome 
horſes loſing their- appetite entirely, 
others eating but little, by reaſon of 
the pam which. chewing and ſwal- 
lowing occaſions : when the ſwelling 
begins on the inſide of the jaw-bones, 
it is much longer in coming to mat- 
ter, than when more to the middle: 
when it ariſes among the glands, 
and divides into ſeveral tumours, 
the cure is generally tedious, as it 
breaks in different places; and when 
it forms upwards on the windpipe 
and gullet, there 1s ſometimes dan- 
ger of ſuffocation, unleſs the ſwel- 
ing breaks. But'the moſt dange- 
rous kind is, when befides the above 
ſymptoms, the horſe runs at "the 
noſe : this by ſome is called the baſ- 
tard ftrangles, = (47 ht 0 IP 
As this diforder ſeems to be criti- 
cal, the moſt oved method is to 
aſſiſt nature in bringing the ſwellings 
to maturity, by Keeping them con- 
ſtantly moiſt, with ointment of 
marſh-mallows, and covering the 
head and neck' with a warm hood. 
But' as all gs m glandular 
parts ſuppurate ſlowly, the ollowing 
poultice may be applied hot twice a 
day; it is alſo a very proper one to 

. ripen 
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vipen or bring any other ſwelling to 
matter. Take of marſh-mallows 
© ten handfuls; white lilly root, 
© half a pound; linſeed and fenu- 
< greek-ſeed. bruiſed, of each four 
© ounces 3 boil them in two quarts 
© of water, till the whole is pulpy ; 
and add four ounces of ointment 
© of marſh-mallows, and a ſufficient 
© quantity of hogs lard, to prevent 
< its growing ſtiff and dry.“ In five 
or ſix days, by theſe means, the mat- 
ter is generally, formed, and makes 
its way through the ſkin, and if the 
diſcharge is made. freely, and with 
eaſe, the opening need not be en- 
larged, but ſhould be dreſſed with 
the following ointment ſpread on 
tow, ſtill continuing the poultice 
over it, to promote the digeſtion, 
and preyent any remaining hardneſs. 
< Takexofin and rind 

© cach a pound and a half, honey and 
common turpentine, each eight oun- 
© ces; yellow wax, four ounces; ho 
© lard, one pound; verdigreafe finely 
© powdered, one ounce; melt the in- 
« gredients together, but don't put in 
« a verdigreaſe till removed from 
the fire; and it ſhould be ſtirred in 
- © by degrees, till the whole is grown 
* ſtiff and cool. 

Gy Jt the fever and inflammation run 
high, and the ſwelling be ſo ſituated 
as to, endanger, ſuffocation, a mode- 
rate quantity of blood muſt be taken 
away; and the remainder diluted 


with plenty of water-gruel, or warm 


water maſhes, &c. 9 

The running at the noſe, which 
often attends thi ſtrangles, is dan- 
Strous; eſpecially if it continues af- 
_ ter they have ripened and broke, as 
| the horſe will be greatly weakened 


Y " 


; thereby. To prevent. this waſte and 


Fenn give, Un every day, for 

ſome time, an ounce of Jeſuits bark, 

_Thavings en fou 

\etixemely beneficial in reftrainipg 
: : | | 


jon of guaiacum 


10 


pitch, of 


which hath, been found 
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cheſe andular diſcharges, vhen too 
liberal; and in drying up ulcers of 


all Kinds in horſes. See the article 


GLANDERS. | 
If a hardneſs remains after the 
ſores are healed up, they may be 
anointed with the mercurial vint- 
ment; and when the horſe has re- 
covered his ſtrength, purging will 
be neceſſary, oY and Bartlet. 
STRANGURY, a ſtoppage of 
urine, or a difficult excretion thereof, 
which comes away by drops, with a 
ſenſation of a ſpaſmodic pain about 
the ſphinKer and neck of the blad- 
der. When the ſtrangury in a horſe 
does not ariſe from wind or dun 
eſſing on the neck of the bladder, 
(as was obſerved under the article 
HOLIC) the cauſe is from inflam- 
mation, or too long a retention of 
the urine. Such horſes make fre- 
quent motions to ſtale, ſtand wide 
and ſtradling, are full, and have their 
flanks diſtended. In this caſe, bleed 
largely, give the following drink, 
and repeat it every two hours for two 
or three times, till the horſe is re- 
lieved. Take venice turpentine 
broke with the yalk of an egg, one 
© ounce; nitre, or ſal-prunellæ, ſix 
* drams ; half a pint of ſweet oil, 
© and a pint of white wine.“ If this 


. ſhould not have the deſired effect, 


the following diuretic ball may be 
iven. * Take balſam of capivi, 
or Straſbourg turpentine, and ve- 
© nice ſoap, of each one ounce; nitre 
© ſix drams; make it into a ball 
* with honey, and waſh it dawn with 


© the marſh-mallow decoctien. Re- 


ar this ball two or three times a 
day, till the borſe ſtales freer and 


without pain, and his urine becomes 


of a right conſiſtence, and free from 


any purulent ſediment. ' Give the 


horſe plenty of marſh-mallow decoc- 


tion, in a quart of which diſſolve an 
ounce of nitre and | 
two of honey, Gibſon and , 


— 
rr 
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In this caſe bleeding is ſeldom ne- 


ceſſary, the cure being commonly 
erformed after this manner. In the 
Feſt place let his ſheath be rubbed 
with an onion ; and then a pint, gi- 
ven of the following decoction, viz. 
Take, marſh-mallows and mercury, 
of each an equal quantity; two ounces 
of mild garrot- ſeeds, and ſome parſ- 
lev roots. Of theſe make a ſtron 
decodiion to each pint of which 
add oil of turpentine and nitre, of 


each. an ounce, and four ounces, of 


linſeed oil; when the pain is violent, 
thirty or forty drops of the anodyne 
balſam may be added to each doſeè. 
Had Farriery. 4 
STRAPS, of. a ſaddle are ſmall 

leather ſtraps, nailed to the bows gf 
a ſaddle, with which the girths are 
made faſt to the ſaddle. Guillet. 

* STRENGTHENERS, in the 
farrier's Dilpenſatory. See REST 0- 
RATIVES. | 
STRIKE a nail, in the manage, 
is to drive it through the horſes ſhoe 
and the horn or hoof of his foot; and 
to. rivet. it for holding on the ſhoe. 
Guillet, 


STRING. HALT is an invo- 


you muſt ſhoe him quite contrary to 


luntary and convulſive motion of the 
muſcles, which extend or bend the 
hough;, when it ſeizes the outſide 
muſcles, the _ horſe ſtraddles, and 
throws his legs outwards ; but when 
the, inſide muſcles are affected, his 
legs are twitched up to his belly; 
ſometimes it is only in one leg; 


ſometimes in both. It generally pro- [ICS, me 
5 by their aftringent qualities, ſtop 


ceeds from ſome ſtrain or blow, and 
the cure is difficult, and ſeldom at- 
tended with ſucceſs ; though in 
wy beginning, a ſtringhalt may 
be removed with good rubbing, and 
but moderate exerciſe. The laſt re- 
fuge is uſually the fire, which has 


been known to anſwer at leaſt ſo far 


- 
: 


as to prevent abſolute lameneſs. 


* : 9 


.& bſen's Farricr 's Guide. 


toes of their land- feet: 


| follows : * 


ST * 
STUB is uſed for a ſplinter of 


freſh cut underwood, that gets into 


a horſe's foot, as' he runs, and 
i the ſole through the quick, 


ecomes more or leſs dangerous, ac- 


cording as it ſinks more or leſs into 
the feet. 1 
. STUD, a place where ſtallions 
and mares are 


Guillet, 


; kept to propagate 
their ſpecies, or it {1 ifies the ſtal- 
lions and breeding mares themſelves. 
See the articles BREEDING of horſes, 
CoLT, HoRsE, MaRE, STAL- 
LION, &c. Th | 


© STUMBLING, in a horſe, comes 


either naturally or accidentally, and 
is known by the ſight and felis, 


by reaſon that the fore-legs are ſome- 


what ſtrait, ſo that he is not able to 


uſe his legs with that freedom and 
nimblenefs 


he ſhould. Such as 
comes accidentally, is either by 
45 or wind- gall, or by being 
oundered, pricked, ſtubbed, gra- 


velled, ſinew-ſtrained, hurt in the 


ſhoulder, or withers, or by careleſs] 
ſatting him up when hot, whic 
makes him go very ſtiff, which ſtiff- 
neſs cauſes fumblin ad 

To ſhoe a horſe which ſtumbleth, 


thoſe which tread only upon the 

es for you muſt 
take down his toe very much, and 
alſo ſhoxten it, to the end that he 
may not meet ſo eaſily with the clods 


and ftones upon the highways. 
20g Bn, en 


STYPTICS, "medicines Which, 


hemorrhages and violent bleedings. 


There are ſeveral medicines applied 
with this intention, but one of the 
moſt celebrated preparations for this 
the uſe, of fomentations, with daily 5 


purpoſe, in the farriers diſpenſatory, 
* 


is that ſold under the name of C 


batch's ſtyptic powder, prepared as 


Take any 8 of the 


D. 42-1 Ae „ 
© filings of iron, and upon 


„ chen ſpirtt öf kalt, to he height 
0 
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-© of three or four fingers ; let them 
© ſtand in a gentle digeſtion, till 
the fermentation is over, and the 
<. ſpirit of ſalt is become ſweet ; then 
pour off what is liquid, and eva- 
c porate it in an iron or glaſs veſſel, 
< until half is conſumed ; at which 
time put to it an equal quantity 
of ſaccharum ſaturni, and evapo- 
© rate to a dry powder, which is to 
© be cloſe kept from the arr. This 
is of great efhcacy in ſtopping any 
hemorrhage of blood, from wounds 
or ruptured veſſels, by applying it 
only to the part, and keeping it af- 
terwards covered. Gibſox's Farrier 's 
Dijpenſatory.. ' 

Other ſtyptics in the farrier's diſ- 
penſatory are the ſtyptic water, and 
the royal Coe (far the preparati- 
ons of which, we muſt refer the rea- 
der to the diſpenſatories. See alſo 
the articles A&TERY, BLEEDING, 
WovundDs, &c. | 

SUBJECT, in the manage. To 
keep a horſe ſubject is an expreſſion 
relating to volts, ſiguifying to kee 
the, croupe of the horſe in the round, 
ſo that it may not flip out; that he 
may not. traverſe ;. and that he may 
.wark in the manage, croupe in, 
marking his equal times without lo- 
ſing his ground. Grllet, 1 

SUM TER borſe, a name for a 
horſe that carries proviſions and ne- 
ceſſaries for a journey. Ruſtic. Dict. 

- _.. SUPPLE, in the manage. To 

ſupple a horſe is to make him bend 
his neck, ſhoulders and ſides, and to 
render all the parts of his body more 
pliable, Guilt, P : 

- SUPPRESSION | of arine. See 
SrRAN Uu rx > oy 

-SURBATING. A horſe is 


aid to be ſurbated, when: the ſole is i 
worn out, bruiſed or {ſpoiled by any 


accident, as by bad ſhacing, eſpęci- 
ally when they lie too flat on the feet; 
or. when the horſe | goes too long 
barefoot; as alſo, by travelling in 
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hard ways, or among dry, hot ſand 
in hot weather, which dries the 
hoof, whereby the. ſole becoming 
hard, preſſes upon the loft parts be- 
neath it. If a horſe be ſurbated by 
bad ſhoeing, you may know the part 
that is affected, by the thinneſs of 
the ſhoe, where it preſſes moſt; and 


therefore it ought to be pared deepeſt 


in that part, before apather is put 
on: but if the ſhoe is not in the 
fault, it may be known that he is 
ſurbated by his continual, hitchin 
and moving : but by. feeling his 
hoofs, you may obſerve, them both 
very hot and dx. 
The cure is very eaſy, before it 
becomes attended with other acci- 
dents, and may be performed only 
by ſtopping up the feet with ox or 
cow's dung and vinegar. Some 
break a couple of new-laid; eggs, 
and apply them raw to the ſoles, and 
then ſtop them up with ox or cow's 
dung. Some uſe only hogs. greaſe, 
boiling hot, and thickened with 
bran ; and there are others, who 
make uſe of vinegar and ſoot boiled 
together: but nothing will be more 
efficacious, in caſe it be troubleſome, 
than firſt ſoftening the ſole with the 
application of unctuous things, and 
after that pouring a mixture of boil- 
ing pitch and tar, &c. upon the ſole. 
Gibſon's Farrier”"s Guids.. "yg 
,SURFEIT is principally, under- 


* 


ſtood to be all ſuch maladies, or diſ- 
tempers, as proceed from exceſſive 


and immoderate feeding; but eſpeci- 
ally upon unwholeſome food; from 


„ 


diſeaſes not attended to; or that 
haye been ill cured. A 


„„ „ „ mato 
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fait to be ſuffeited; when his coat 
ſtares, and looks ruſty and arty; 
though proper means have not been 
wanltha Fe keep him clean. The 
fkin is Pall of ſcales and dander, that 
lye thick and mealy among the 
hair, and'is conſtantly ſupplied with 
a freſh ſucceſſion of the ſame, for 
want of due tranſpiration. Some 
horſes have hurdles of various ſizes, 
like peas of tares. Some have dry 
ſixed ſcabs all over their limbs and 
bodies; others a moiſture attended 
with heat and inflammation 5 the 
humours being ſo ſharp, and vio- 
lently itching, that the horſes rub ſo 
inceffantly, as to make themſelves 
raw. 
all, but an unwholeſome look, and 
are dull, finggiſh and lazy. Some 
appear only-lean, and hide-bound, 
others have flying pains and lame- 
nefs, reſembling a rheumatiſm ; fo 
that in the ſurferts of horſes, we have 
almoſt all the different ſpecies of 
ſcurvy, and other chronical diſtem- 


rs. | 

The following method is ufually 
attended with- ſucceſs in the d 
ſpecies. ' Firſt take away about th 
or four pounds of blood; and then 
give the following mild purge, which 
will work as an alterative, and 
ſhould be repeated once a week or 
ten days, for ſome time. © Take 
© ſaccotrine aloes, ſix drams, or one 
© ounce; gum-guaiacum, Half an 


© ounce; diaphoretic antimony, and 


© powder of myrrh, of each two 
© 'drams'; make it into a ball with 
* ſyrup'of buckthorn.” * 111 


In the intermediate days, an 
ounce of the following powder ſhould” 
be given morning and evening in 
& Take native einnabar, or 


feeds. 
* cinnabar of antimony finely po- 
« dered, half a pound; cride anti- 


* mony in fine powder, four ounces; 


© gum-guatacum alſo in powder, 


four "ounces ; make into ſixteen 


Some have no eruptions at 
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© doſes, for eight days.“ This me- 
dicine muſt be repeated till the 
horſe's coat is well; and all the ſymp- 
toms of ſurfeit diſappear. If the 
horſe is of ſmall value, two or three 
common purges ſhould be given; 
and half au ounce of antimony, with 
the ſame quantity of ſulphur, twice 
2 day; or the alterative balls, with 
camphire and nitre, as'dire&ed in 
the article of MOLTEN-GREASE. 

If the little ſcabs on the tkin do 
not peel off, anoint them with 
the mercurial ointment ; during the 
time of uſing which, it will be pro- 

r to keep the horſe dry, and to give 

im warm water. This ointment 
properly rubbed into the blood, with 
the aſſiſtance of purging phyſic, has 
frequently cured theſe kinds of ſur- 
feits without any other aſſiſtance. 

The wet ſurfeit, which is no 
more than a moiſt running ſcurvy,. 
appears on different parts of the bo- 
dy of a horſe, attended ſometimes 
with great heat and inflammation; 
the neck ſometimes fwells fo in one 
night's time, that great quantities of 
hot briny humour iſſues forth, which 
if not allayed, will be apt to collect 
on the poll or withers, and produce 
the poll-evil or fiſtula. This diſ- 
eaſe alſo frequently attacks the limbs, 
where it proves obſtinate and hard 
to cure; and in ſome horſes ſhews 
itſelf ſpring and falI. 

In this cafe bleed plentifully ; 
avoid externally all repellers, and: 
give cooling phyſic twice a week, as 
four ounces of lenitive electuary, 
with the ſame quantity of cream of 
tartar ; or the latter with four ounces 
of Glauber's ſalts quickened, if 
thought proper, with two or three 
drams of powder of jalap diſſolved 
in water-gruel, and given in a 
morning faſting. After three or 
four of! theſe purges, / two ounces: - 
of nitre made into à ball with honey 
may be given every morning, 1 

| ort- 
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fortnight; and if attended with ſuc- 
ceſs, repeated ſor a fortnight longer. 
The powders abovementioned may 
be given with the horſe's corn, or 
a ſtrong decoction of guaiacum 
ſhavings, or logwaod, may be given 
alone to the quantity of two quarts a 
day. Theſe, and indeed all altera- 
tive medicines muſt hc continued for 
a long time, where the diſorder 
proves obftinatec- +. : 

The diet ſhould be cool and open- 
ing, or ſcalded bran or barley ; and 
if the horſe is hide-bound, an ounce 


of fenugreek- ſeeds mixed with biy ; 


feeds ſhould be given for a mont 
or longer; and as this diſorder oft- 
en proceeds from worms, give the 
mercurial phyſic too, and afterwards 
the cinnabar powders as already di- 
rected : but as in general, it is not 
an original difeaſe, but a ſymptom 
only of many, m the cure _— 
muſt be had to the firſt cauſe : thus, 
as it is an attendant on fevers, 
worms, &c. the removal of this 
complaint mult be variouſly effected. 
- Gibſon and Bartlet. 

SWAYING of the back, a pain and 


weakneſs in the reins of a horſe, cauſ- 


ed by a fall, the carrying of ſome hea- 
burden, or ſome other violent ac- 
cident; or a ſtretching and relaxation 
of the muſcles and hgaments of the 
back; and when the hurt is more 
inward, the malady muſt conſiſt in 
the ſtretching of the blood veſſels, 
Kc. The firſt thing to be done in 
this caſe, 1s to take plenty of blood 
from the neck ; after which a charge 
is to be applied, and thoſe things 
are to be given inwardly that pro- 
mote ſweat; and as Mr. Snape ad- 
viſes, the horſe may be ſweated in a 
dunghill, if the common remedies 


S WE 
flanks z he ought alſo to be hung 
— kept in à ſteady poſture, but 
I the weakneſs continues,” you ma 
proceed to the fire, which muſt be 

one by piercing the fkin on the 
muſcles that lie on each ſide of the 
ſpine, avoiding as much as poſſible 
to burn him near the flanks, other- 
wiſe it will be apt to create a violent 


ſwelling in the ſheath, which would 


* 


very readily bring on d fever; © Gib- 


ſon's Farrier*s Guide. See the arti- 
cle KIDNEYS. 

SWEAT. In order to ſweat a 
horſe give him the following drink. 
© Take venice-treacle, or the elec- 
© tuary of mithridate half an ounce; 
© and lapis contrayerva in powder, 
© two drams; mix theſe with three 
© drams of philonium romanum, 
© and a ſcruple of camphire oe 
dered, by the help of à few drops 


© of ſweet oil ; and laſtiy mix all 


theſe with a pint of ſmall” white 
© wine; or for want of that, in a 
* quart of ſtale beer, and give it the 
© horſe milk warm.“ The © horſe 
ſhould then be covered well with a 
hood, a blanket, and a thick rug, 
and well bedded; and not have any 
Hay®r corn for twelve Hours; and 
then he ſnould be cooled by degrees. 
'Bracken's Pocket' Farrier. 


© SWEATING IRON} git the ma- 


: 


Ci 
.. 
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nage, is a piece of à ſcytlie, about 
à foot long, and of the breadth of 
about three or four fingers, very 
thin, and ſuch as cuts only with one 
ſide. When the horſe is very hot, 
and the grooms have à mind to leſ- 
ſen the ſweat, or make it glide off, 
they take this knife or 4ron in their 
two hands, and gently run the cut- 
ting edge along the horſe's ſkin, 
commonly with the grain, or as the 


fall; his diet muſt be opening, and Hair lies, and but ſeldom againſt it, 
all imaginable care taken to keep with intent to ſcrape off 'the ſweat, 


| down a fever. He ought to be girt 
pretty firm over his reins, yet not ſo 


F, 


3 


| and dry the horſe.' Cuillet. 


e TBREAD, or PANCRE- 


_ as to hinder the motions of his 48, in anatomy, a large gland or 


kernel 


8 W E 


kernel, that lies acroſs the upper and 
back part of the lower belly, under 
the ſtomach, to which it ſeryes for 
a ſoft, pillow to reſt upon. 


It has a 


S. WW © 


per duct. Gib/or's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 


the article /TUMovUR.., 
SWORD-HAND, in 


. SWELLING, or Tumous, ſee 


paſſage into the firſt gut, a little nage, 1s the horſeman's right hand, 
way: below the ſtomach, where the as bridle-hand is uſed to 3 
pancreatic juice is emptied by its pro- left hand. Guillt. 
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AIL of a horſe ſhould be firm, from the tail, are ſo erroneous, that 
A. the dock or ſtump of it ſhould we ſee a great many jockies main- 
be big, ſtiff, and placed pretty high; tain that the firſt joint deſcends when 
thoſe which have it ſet too low have he is nine, and the ſecond when he 
ſeldom good reins; on the other is ten years old. . Cult. | 
hand, ſome of them have it ſet too For am anatomical deſcription of 
high, which makes their buttocks the tail, fee the article NiCkiNG. 
appear pointed and unſeemly. . Sal- TEDDER, or TRTUER, a rope 
i, [19515465 5 111, Wherewith the leg of a horſe is tied 
A great many affirm, that the that he may graze within a certain 
dock of a,harſe's tail ferves to point compaſs. Ruſtic. Dit. 

out his, ſixth or ſeventh year, plead- [TEETH of @ box /e are little bones 
ing that, at the time the black ſpeck, placed in ſockets, in a horſe's jaw, 
or eye of a. bean, begins to di ar, which ſerye not only to facilitate 
and the cayity to be filled, the dock the nouriſhment, hut flrewiſe to diſ- 
af the 1 longer, by rea- tinguiſh the age of horſes. A horſe 
that has forty teet „including the tuſks, 


ſon that the vigonr of the young ; h, incl 
ears _ to abate, and nature which are diſtinguiſhed as already 


| kas not ength enough to nouriſh related under the; article AGE gf @ 
and Soo PRE joints or knots, that i H. 4 1 
form the dock, ſo that when, the he teeth are.gf 2 ſubſtance hard- 


horſe is ſix years old, one of theſe er than any of the, other bones, 
joints lackens. and begins to fall which is abſolutely. neceſſary, con- 
down, and a year after another de- ſidering their office, is to break and 
ſcends in like manner. But this re- cut all the Ac That part of 
laxation or down: falling, happens them which ſtands above the gums 
ſooner. to ſome than others, accord-1, is ſmooth, and free from any cover- 
ing as they have been well or ilhkept, ing, but all within the ſockets of the 
with reference to feeding, houſing, jaws: is more, rpugh, and coyered 
and working. Accordingly we find with a thin membrage of exquiſe 
the marks of a horſe's age, taken, ſenſe.  G:b/ax's Beier git s 
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TEIGNES, a diſtemper in the 
foot of a horſe, When the fruſh 
moulders away in pieces, and it 
s the length of the quick, for 
en the itching pain is ſo great, 
that it will make the horſe halt. 
Ruflic. Dif. See RUNNING 
THRUSH. 

TEMPERS of horſes. See DE- 
FECTsS and FAULTS &f horſes, and 
Vicks n horſes. 

TENDON, in anatomy, is the 
extreme part of a muſcle, whereby 
it is faſtened to the bone. 


When a tendon happens to be 


cut quite aſunder, there is an ope- 
ration performed, Which is called 
the ſitching of the tendon, which is 
done by laying one end over the 
other, about half an inch; and fo 
puſhing the needle and waxed filk 
two or three times through them, 
and dreſſing the bottom of the wound 
with ſpirituous dreffings, and the 
lips with the ointments proper in 
wounds. Bracken. 

The rupture of the tendon Achillis 
is cured by compreſs and a bandage 
dipt in vinegar or verjuice, only 
keeping the extremities of the ten- 
don in cloſe contact; this is greatly 
favoured by binding the fetlock, and 
keeping it in that poſition hy a ſplint 
externally applied, ſo that the foot 
cannot bend outwards, La Faſſe. 

TERRA A TERRA, in the 
manage, is a ſeries of low leaps, 
which a horſe makes forwards, bear- 
ing ſide-ways, and working upon 
two treads. 
lifts both his fore-legs at once; and 
when theſe are upon the point of de- 
ſcending to the ground, the hinder 
legs accompany them with a thort 
and quick cadence, always 8 
and ſtaying upon the haunches; ſo 
that the motions of the hinder-quar- 
ters are ſhort and quick ; and the 
borſe being always well preſſed and 
coupled, be lifts his fore- legs pretty 


In this motion, a2 horſe 


TEN 


high, and his hinder legs keep al- 
ways low, and near the ground. 

his manage is called terre à ter- 
ra, becauſe in this motion the horſe 
does not lift his legs f high 28 
in corvets, Guillet. 

TERRAIGNOL, in the manage. 
A horſe ſo called, is one that cleaves 
to the ground, that cannot be made 
light upon the hand, that cannat be 
ut _— his haunches, that raiſes 
is fore-quarters with difficulty, 
that is charged with ſhoulders, and 
in general, one whoſe mgtions are 
all ſhort, and too near the ground, 
Guillet. 

TERRAIN, in the manage, is 
the managed ground upon which the 
horſe marks his piſte or | tread ; 
this horſe obſerves his ground well ; 
he keeps his ground well ; he em- 
braces his ground well without en- 
larging or narrowing more to one 
hand than to another, Guillet. 

TERRITES, or EARTEWORMS, 
one of the three ſorts of worms, which 
infect the bodies of horſes. - See the 
articles WORMs, ASCARIDES, and 
Bors. NY 

The earth-worms in horſes reſem- 
ble the common earth-worms, in 
many reſpects, only that they are 
ſharper at both ends, callous to- 
wards the middle, aud do not fo 
eafily contract or dilate themſelves. 
Some of theſe have been ſeen to 
come from horſes, but they hinder 
4 21 65 on 2 dif- 
odged. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 
| FRSTEL 114215 . 
or Cons of a horſe, are ſeated in a 
ſcrotum or purſe, which takes its ori- 
gin and * from the external 
parts. This ſubſtance is glandular, 
their uſe being to e the ſeed 
for procreation, which is carried by 
proper veſſels into the veſſiculæ ſe- 
minales, where it remains till the 
time of coition, when it finds a paſ- 
ſage into the urethra, They: have 


cur 
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four 66ats or covers, and have pro- 
per veins and arteries which com- 


municate'with thoſe of the kidneys. 
* Diſeaſes Horſes. 
accidents 422 to the 


teſticles, ſee the article Coops. 

. THIGH or GasxoIN of a horſe, 
begins at the ſtifle and reaches to the 
ply or bending of the ham. The 
= hs of ahorfe ſhould be well fur- 

„ and fleſhy; for though the 
be well handed, yet if the 


= lender and lean, he will 


narrow behind, which is 


—— cat-thighed. So] 
Fore THIGH, or arm 
that part of the fore-leg 


ſell. . 
which runs 


betwixt the ſhoulder and the knee: 
though the fore-thigh do not bend 


or bow, yet we commonly ſay, a 


hos goes Fine thar bends wel the 
» 


he bends his 
Tmw1GHns * a horſeman, in the 
manage. The effect of the rider's 
s is one of the aids that ſeryes 
to make a horſe work vigorouſly i in 
the As ſoon as the cav 
lier cloſes with his thighs, you 2 
the horſe is enlivened, and alarmed, 
= himſelf for doin what 
of him, and * 
himſelf for the manage. 
THRUSH, or es. See the 
article FxUs Hh. 
TICK; or Caiz-nTrIN G. 80 
the article ©nrn-nITING . © 


horſe's We ed 


too tender the ſpur, and tao 
ſenſible; und that does not freely 
fly from the , but in ſome mea- 
ſure' reſiſts t , throwing himſelf 
up N gh they core near and prick 
— . COLOUR of a harſe. 
See the artiele Coton. 
TIME, in the manage, is ſome- 


times taten for the motion of a horſe 
that de meaſure and —— in 


with one time of the legs 
a be, is 


qo, thereby, that 


in the manage. A 
be tickliſh, that. is 


ſmall, or elſe it wil 


16 


performing a manage 13, 0 ſome· 
times 5 eise de the interval between 
two of his motions. in the manage 


. of a ſtep and a leap, the horſe makes 


by turns a corvet between two ca- 
prioles; and in that caſe the corvet 
is one time that res the horſe 
for the caprioles. The times ob- 
ſerved in making a ſtop, are nothing 
but ſo man — 

Tims alſo ſignifies the effects of 
one of the K. us, we ſay a 
horſeman diſpoſes his horſe for the 
effefts of the beel, by beginning 
y hi and ne- 
ver runs precipitately u s times. 
Guillet. * 8 

TIT, a litt horſe or nag. Some 
4 a horſe of a 

e tit. 

TOE, in the mandge, is the ſtay 
of the hoof upon the fore - part of 
the foot, comprehended between the 

uarters. We commonly ſay the 2 ; 

ore, and the heel behind; 3 impl 


ing that, in horſes, the toe of. 


fore-feet is ſtronger than the toe of 
the hinder - feet; ud. on the other 
hand, that the . heels behind are 


ſtronger than thoſe before; and ac 
cordingly in ſhoeing we drive hi 
in the toes of the fore-feet, a 


the heels of the hinder- 3 
the Article DRIVE, 

A horſe that does not reſt his hind- 
feet all equally upon the ſhoe, but 
raiſes 7 hind . the 
toes of his det, is ca 

Gal. 


French rampin. 

TONG 2, would be 
difficult to 
— the bit from preſfing it, which, 
ng the tongue to extend over bis 
bars —_ to cover them, will render 
his feeling of the preſſure of the bit 
dull, b / hindering its IMs and 
effect upon the bars. Solleyſell. ,. 
'TonGUugE-#URT, 1s what befals _ 
a horſe by accident,. or by a bit, 
1 Fer cu ſome 


in F 


Tex 


bil eg e of Ka gt ne, 
primro e, k-be1 , an not- 
e with ſome honey, adding a 
ttle alum 5 with this they waſh the 
horſe's ſore of his tongue two or 
three times a day with a clout tied 
to a piece of ry the liquor being 
luke- warm. 
Or anoint it with mel roſatum 
but whenever you dreſs either ton 
or mouth, do not fail to tie the horſe 
to the rack for an hour after it. 
Ruftic Diet. 

Ton, in the manage. The 
aid of the tongue, or voice, is a ſort 
of agreeable clacking, or a certain 
ſound formed by the cavalier, in 
ſtriking his tongue againſt the roof 
of his mouth, he means to ani- 
mate the Doris, and ſuſtain him, and 
make him work well in the manage. 
See the article Alp. 0 

To ſwallow the Tongun, in the 
manage. A horſe is ſaid to draw 
in or ſwallow his tongue, when he 
turns it down his, throat, which 
makes him wheeze as if he were 
— This my ny cured 

wing him a bitt with a lib 
for the — See the de 
BERT WV. Guillet. 

TORCHENESS, in the manage, 
38 a long ſtick with a hole at the end 
of it, through which we run a 
of leather 3 the two ends of which, 
being tied together, ſerve to-ſtreight- 
en cloſely and tie up a horſe's noſe, 
as. long as the ſtick is ſtayed upon 
the halter or ſnaffle.. This is done 
to keep the horſe from being unruly 
when they go to dreſs him, or _ 
any other occaſion. Guillet. 

TRAMEL, in the manage, a ma- 
chint for teaching a horſe to am- 
ble, which: is formed after the fol- 

ing manner. See the article 


AMBLE; | - 

1. The le rope muſt be 8 
firongeſt pack · 

* duch. as Turky-thread, * 


of the beſt, fineſt, and 


TRX 
twiſted: - by the rope- maker into 4 
delicate ſtrong cord, yet muſt not be 
above the dicneſs of a ſmall jack- 
line, with a nooſe. or, Jonp, at 2 
end, as ſtrong as poſhbiy can be 
made; neither ſhoul twiſted 
too hard, but gentle, 5 with a 
yielding quality, which will bring the 
motion more eaſily on, and prevent 
the tramel from breaking. Theſe 
ſide · ropes mult be in — thirty- 
ſix inches for a horſe of an ordinary 
ſtature, "ad either longer or ſhorter, 
according to his ſize, and ſo equal 
one with another, that you cannot 
diſcern any difference. 2. The hoe, 
which, muſt be placed, in the ſmall 
1 the fore- leg, 22 — of the 
der- above int, 
muſt HE of fine girth —— 
is ſoft and pliant, and joined with 
double cotton. Over the girth· web 
muſt be faſtened ſtrong — of white 
neat's-leather well tallowed, ſuited 
to an equal Er and ſtamped with 
holes at equal diſtances, which may 
paſs — the nooſes of the fide. 
ropes, and be made longer or ſhorter 
79 with very ſtrong buckles. 
ſe hoſe are alſo t6 be made faſt 
about the horſe's legs, with ſmall 
buckles, and the hofe- of the. girth 


ſhould be four inches in length, and 


the long tabbs with the — buckles 
ten inches. 
which is for no other uſe but to bear 


up the ſide - ropes, ſhould, if you 
tramel all fg be made of fine 
irth-web, and = with cotton; 


ut, if you tramel only one fide, 

then a common tape will ſerve, tak- 
ing care that it carxies the ſide· ro 
in an even line, without either ri 

of falling: for if it riſes it ſhortens 

2 ſide - rape, and if it falls there is 
i: ts entan gling 0 "> 


of the TRAMEL; 


. of into an even ſmooth 
= gw; he being made faſt. about 


legs, untie the long tabby of b 


3. The back- band, 
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har foreleg and near hinder-leg; 

then put to them the ſide- rope, and 

take care that the horſe ſtand at that 
uſt pro n which nature herſelf 
as formed him in, without either 


ſtraining or enlarging his limbs, and 


in that even and juſt length ſtay 
the ſide· rope by the ſmall tape faſt- 
ened up to the ſaddle; then with 
your hand on the bridle, ſtraighten- 
ing his head, put him gently for- 
ward, and (if there be occaſion) let 
another perfor put him forward alſo, 
and ſo force him to amble up and 
down' the road with all the gentle- 
neſs that may be, ſuffering him to 
take his own time, that he may 
thereby come to underſtand his re- 
ſtraint, and hat motion you would 
have him perform. And although 
he ſhould! mapper or ſtumble, ' or 
perhaps fall now and then, yet it 
matters not; do you only ſtay his 
head, give him leave to riſe, and 
put him 'forwards again with all 
gentleneſs, till the horſe, finding his 
own fault, and underſtanding the 
motion, will become perfect, and 
amble in your hand to your ſatiſ- 
„en 20 0! © Sends 
For the doing this with the more 
eaſe and leſs amazement to the horſe, 
it will not be amifs if you give the 
ſide - ropes more le than ordi- 
nary at tris firſt tramelling, both 
that the twitches may be leſs ſudden, 
and the motion coming more gently, 
the horſe ntay ſooner apprehend it. 
But, as ſoon as he is arrived at any 
perfection in the pace, put the ſides 
to their true length; for an inch too 
is a foot too flow in the pace; 
— an inch = ſhort on 5 
rolling, a twitching up of the legs, 
and, lets, a kind of Hands: 
halting. When the horſe will thu 
amble in your hand perfectly with 
the tramel on one fide, you may 
then change it to the other fide, 
and make Him amble in your hand 
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as before; and . muſt do 
changing from one to an 
till with this half-tramel he will run 
and amble — 5 wo apt without 
joy or ſtumbling, readil 
an lift, 7 * | x4 

Having attained to this, which 
may be effected in two or three hours 
labour, if there be any tractableneſs, 
you may put on the whole tramel, 
with the broad flat back-band, tra- 
melling both ſides equally, and fo 
run him in your hand at the utmoſt 
length of the- bridle along the road 
ſeveral times; then pauſe, cheriſh 
him, and to it again : ply him thus 
till have brought him to amble 
ſwiftly; truly, an _— when, 
where, and how you pleaſe 
Then put him upon uneven and 
uncertain ways, as up hill and down 
hill, where there are clots and rough- 
neſs; and where there is hollowneſs 
and falſe treading. When the horſe 
is become perfect in your hand u 
all theſe motions, you may ſet a 
or groom upon his back, makin 
him amble, while you ſtay his 
to prevent danger, or to obſerve how 
he ſtrikes. Afterwards mount your- 
ſelf, and with all gentleneſs increaſe 
his pace more and more, till he be- 
dome perfect; and as you did be- 
fore with your hand, ſo do now on 
his back, - firſt with the half-tramel, 
then with the whole, changing the 
tramel often from one ſide to the 
other; and alſo change the ground, 
which (ſhould be done two or three 
times a day. 1107 | 
When you have brought the horſe 
to perfection, you may lay aſide the 
tramel, and ride him without it; 
but do this in a highway, and not in 
a private ſmooth road, which affords 
but a deceitful pace, and will be 
left upon every ſmall wearmneſs ; 
therefore pace him on the highway 
three or four miles in a morning, 
and in caſe you find him forſake his 

U 2 ait, 
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gait, either through wearineſs, pee- 
viſhneſs, or ignorance, always carry- 
ing the half tramel in your pocket, 
alight and put it on; and thus con- 
tinue to exerciſe him, giving him eaſe 
now and then, and at laſt bring him 
home in his true pace. =_ 
| TRAMELLED, in the manage 
A horſe is ſaid to be tramelled that 
has blazes or white marks upon the 
fore and hind feet on one fide, as the 
far-foot before and behind. He is 
ſo called from reſemblance of the 
white foot to the hoſes of a half 
tramel. 0 1 

Croſi-tramelled horſe, is one that 
has white marks on two of his feet, 
that Rand croſswiſe, like St. An- 
drew's croſs; as in the far fore; foot, 
and the near hind-footz or in the 
near-foot before, and the far-foot 
behind. *4 | 

TRANCHEFILE, m themanage, 
is the croſs-chain of abridle that runs 
along the bitt · mouth from one branch 
to the other. Guille. 
T RAVE, or TxAvIcE, is a ſmall 
incloſure or oblong | wagons, yh plac- 
ed before a farrier's ſhop, and conſiſt- 


ing of four pillars or poſts kept to- 


er b _ | o the has; 1 
eing d or holding 

ing 4 a horſe that is apt to be 5 
or diſorderly in time of ſhoeing, or 

of any operation. Guille. 
TRAVERSE, in the manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to traverſe when he cuts 
his tread croſswiſe, throwing his 
croupe to one fide, and his head to 

another. Guillet. Ws 
TRAYVES, in mug a kind 
of ſhackles for a horſe that is in 

teaching to amble or pace. 
TREAD à horſe, is good, if it 
be firm, and without reſting upon one 
fide of the foot more than upon the 
other, or ſetting down the toe or heel 
one before the other: if he ſets his 
heels firft to the ground, then it is a 
kgn that he is foundered in his feet; 
1 * 


1 R 0 
but if he ſets his toes firſt to the 
— it mews that he has been a 

ught-horſe; therefore the whole 
foot mould be ſet down equally at 
the mo inſtant of time, and turned 
neither out nor in. Solleyſell. 
-'FREPINGER; e 
is the action of a horſe, who 
M with his fore-feet in 
managing, without embracing che 
volt; and who makes his — 
and times ſhort,” and near the 
nen without being put upon his 
autiches. Lei nick 3 2c 
This is generally the fault of ſuch 
horſes as have — their ſhoulders 
ſupple, and at liberty, and withal 
have ſcarce any motion with them. 


A horſe ma in goin 
upon a ſtrait Pays yy | — 4 
'FRIDE, in the ez is a word 


ſignifying ſhort and ſwift.” A tride 
pace, is a uu of ſhort and ſwift 
motions, th ws. united and eaſy, 
A. horſe is ſaid to worłc tride upon 
volts, when the times he marks with 
his haunches, are ſhort and ready. 
Some apply the word only to 
motion of the haunches. Guillet. 
TRIP, or ftumble, in the manage. 
A. horſe is ſaid to trip when he 
makes a falſe ſtep. See STUMBLING. 
- "PROT, in the „is à pace, 
or going of a horſe; in which the 
motion is, two legs in the air, and 
two legs upon the ground oroſswiſe, 


or in the form of St. Andrews croſt, 


continuing alternately to -raiſe at 
once the hind-leg of one fide, and 
fore-leg of the other; leaving the 
other II fore-leg on the 
ground, till former come down. 
A horſe puts himſelf to a trot, 
when, upon a walk, he makes haſte, 
- or „ his pace; and if he be 
afſiſted by che ſwiteh, and the heels, 
he takes it yet better. Ouillot. C8 
As in the amble, the horſe is to 


be Layed up n the haad; ie 


Sr grgsegbbge. ec gg res re. 220 0 
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of the rider, one after the other; ſo, 


on the contrary, if the horſe be walk · 
ing, and you would have him trot, 
you muſt. flack your bridle- hand, 
and preſs: him on with both your 
calves, at one ang the ſame. time; 
which will oblige him to advance 
the hind-leg of the ſide, with which 
he did not lead, ſooner than other- 
wiſe he would do, and ſo move at 
the very fame inſtant with the fore- 
leg of that fide with which he began 
to lead, which is the true action of 
the trot; that is, hind- leg of one fide 
and fore-leg of the other, at one and 
the ſame time. ö enn 
The TROT of a borſe is good, if it 
be firm, without reſting upon one fade 
of the foot before the other, or ſetting 
down one toe or heel before the 
other: ſome horſes, notwithſtanding 
they raiſe, ſtay, and tread well, have 
a bad walk, and therefore you are 
to take notice whether he walks 
quickly, and alſo lightly on the hand, 
not or reſting too much on 
the bitt, but always changing a point, 
keeping his head high, with a quick 
motion of his ſhoulders. | 
He walks eaſily when his fore and 
Hind feet make but as it were one 
motion; and ſurely, when he treads 
firm and ſure, and lifts up his legs 
indifferently high; but if he does not 
bend them enough, he will be cold 
in his walk (as they call it) and apt 
to ſtrike· upon the ſtones and clods. 
TROUSSEQUIN, in the manage, 
is a piece of wood, cut archwiſe, 
raiſed above the hinder bow of a great 
faddle, which ſerves to keep the bol- 
ſters firm. There are ſome Dutch 
ſaddles, called ſelles razes,, which 
have a low: trouſſequin. Gurllet. 
.. TROUT-COLOURED horſe, is 


awhite; ſpeckled with ſpots of black, 


bay, at ſorrel, particularly about the 
head and neck, Guillet. 8 


- & TRUSSED.: A horſe is ſaid to be 


 pelirulled, when histhighsarelarge, 
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and proportioned. to the roundneſi 
of the croup. A horſe is ſaid to be 
ill truſſed, when his thighs are thin, 
and bear no proportion to the breadth 
of the croup. Gaillet, _ 

TUEL, the fundament of a horſe, 

TUMOR, or TUMOUR, a pre- 
ternatural ſwelling, or riſing on an 
part of the body of a horſe, which 
ariſes. either. from. external injuries, 
or internal cauſes. | 
- Swellings. cauſed by external ac- 
cidents, as blows and bruiſes, ſhould 
at firſt be treated with reſtringents: 
thus, let the part be bathed frequent- 
ly. with hot vinegar, or verjuice; 
and where it will admit of bandage, 
let a flannel wetted with the n 
rolled on. If, by this method, the 
ſwelling does not ſubſide, apply, e- 
ſpecially on the legs, a poultice with 
red- wine lees, ſtrong- beer grounds, 
and oatmeal; either of theſe may be 


continued twice a day, after bath- 


ing, till the ſwelling abates ; when, 
in order to dif] wr it intirely, the 
vinegar ſhould be changed for cam- 
phorated ſpirits of wine, to four 
ounces of which may be added one 
of ſpirit of ſal armoniac ; or it may 
be pathed with a mixture of two 
ounces of crude ſal armoniac boiled 
in a quart of chamber-lye, twice a 
day; and rags dipped in the ſame 


may be rolled on. Fomentation, 


made by boiling wormwood, bay- 


leaves, and roſemary, and adding 
a Pape. quantity of ſpirits, is often 
of great ſervice to thin the juices, 
and fit them for tranſpiration, eſpe- 


cially if the injury has affected the 


joints. 9 255 
But in bruiſes, where the extra- 


vaſated blood will not by theſe means 


be diſperſed, the ſhorteſt way is to 
open the ſkin, and let out the grumes. 
See BLows and BRvu1sEs. 
Critical tumours, or ſwellings, 
which terminate in fevers, ſhould 
by no means be diſperſed, except 
U 3 | when 


* 
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when -they fall on the paſtern or 
coffin-joint, ſo as to endanger them: 
in this caſe, the diſcutient fomenta- 
tion preſcribed. in 'a ſwelling of the 
ſhoulder, under the article STRAIN, 
ſhould be applied three or four times 
a day; and a cloth, or flannel fre- 


quently wrung out of the ſame ſhould” 


be bound on, in order to keep the 
joint cantinually breathing. But if 


the ſwelling fixes under the jaws, 


behind the ears, or the poll-withers, 
or in the groins and ſheath, Sc. it 
ſhould be encouraged and forwarded 
by ripening poultices, wherever they 
can be applied: oatmea] boiled ſoft 


in milk, to which a proper quantity 


of oil and lard is added, may anſwer 


this purpoſe; or the poultice re- 


commended in the STRANGLES : 
theſe muſt 'be applied twice a day, 
till the matter is perceived to fluctu- 
ate under the fingers, when it ought 
to be let out: for which purpoſe, 
let the tumour be opened with a knife 
or ſtrong lancet, the whole length 
of the ſwelling, if it can be done 
27. for nothing contributes ſo 
much to | 
ter's having a free diſcharge, and 


the opening's being big enough to 


dreſs to the bottom. | 
Pledgits of tow ſpread with black 


or yellow. baſilicon (or the wound 


ointment) and dipped in the fame, 
melted down with a fifth part of oil 


of turpentine, ſhould be 7 be. to 
8 up 


the bottom of tlie fore, an 
lightly with the fam 


e, without cram- 


ming: it may be thus dreſſed once 


or twice a day, if the diſcharge is 
ion is pro- 


eat, till a proper di 
el. . 1 00 be changed 


for pledgits ſpread with red preci- 


pitate ointment applied in the ſame 
- manner. 1 


Should the ſore not digeſt kindly, 


but run 2 thin matter and look pale, 
foment as often as you dreſs with 
the above fomentation, and apply 


a kind healing as the mat- 
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over your dreſſing the ftrong-beer 
poultice, and continue 'this method 
till the matter grows thick, and the 


ſore florid. See the articles UL.crr © 


and WovuNnD. i 
Authors on farriery have, in ge- 
neral, given very proper receipts to 
anſwer every intention in the cure of 
tumours and impoſthumes, by me- 
dicines : but as they have not laid 
down ſufficient rules for their appli- 
cation in thoſe caſes where they are 
moſt wanted, we hope the following 
neral directions will not be un- 
acceptable in healing ſome kinds of 
ſores, ariſing frequently from the 
unſkilful manner of dreſſing them. 
It may be” neceſſary to obſerve 
here, once for all, that the cures of 
moſt: ſores are effected by the ſim- 


pleſt methods; and that it is often 


of much more conſequence to know 
how to dreſs a ſore, than what to 
dreſs it with: and in this indeed 
conſiſts the chief art of this branch of 
ſurgery; for the moſt eminent in that 
profeſſion have long ſince diſcovered, 
that variety of ointments and falves 
are unneceſlary in the cures of moſt 
wounds and ſores; and they have ac- 
cordingly diſcarded the greateſt part 
— in repute for that purpoſe ; 
ated obſervations having taught 
them, that, _ = di _ n 
ture is generally difpoſed to heal u 
the A faſt Artis herſelf; aA 
that. the ſurgeon's chief care.is to 
prevent a luxuriancy, commonly call- 
ed proud fleſh, which all ointments 
wherein lard or oil —_ 
too prone to encourage, as they 
the fibres too lax * fapple — 
which dry lint alone, early applied, 
as eaſily prevents, by its abſorbing 
uality and light compreſſion on the 


ſprouting fibres. Thus, if à hollow 


wound or ſore 1s crammet with tents, 


or the dreſſings are | Applied too hard, 
from the 


the tender ſhoots 


bottom are prevented puſhing — ö 


an 
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the ſides of the ſore in time from. 
is diſtention may grow horgy and 
turn fiſtulous; nor has the matter by, 
this method a free, diſcharge. On 
the other hand, if ſores of any depth 
are dreſſed ſuperficially, the external 
parts, being more diſpoſed to heal 
and come together than the internal, 
will fall into contact, or heal too 
ſoon, and the ſore, not filling u 
properly from the bottom, will break. 
out atreſh....;.. ... | 55 
As ſoon then as a good digeſtion 
is procured (which is known by the 
thickneſs and whiteneſs of the mat- 
ter thus diſcharged, and the florid 
red colour at the bottom of the ſore) 
let the dreſſings be changed for the 
recipitate medicine; or the ſore be 
lled up with dry lint alone dipped 
in lime- water, with a little honey 
and tincture of myrrh, or brandy, 
about a fifth part of the latter to one 
of the former: a pledgit of lint dip- 
ped in this mixture ſhould alſo be 
applied to the bottom of the ſore, 
which ſhould be filled up with others 
to the ſurface or edges, but not 
crammed in too hard, nor yet applied 
too looſely... - 90 
By this method the ſore will in- 
carn, or heal up properly, and ſoft 
ſpungy fleſh . will be prevented or 
uppreſſed in time; whereas, When 
ointments or ſalves are too lon 
continued, a fungus or proud fle 
is thereby ſo encouraged in its 
growth, "that it requires ſome time 
to deſtroy and 3 it * again 4 | 
a er campreſs of cloth, an 
a. 1 roller, is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, both for this purpoſe, and to 
ſecure on the dreſſings, wherever 
they can conveniently be applied. 
ea 
TURN, in che manage, 
commonly uſed by the DOE OTA 


when they direct their ſcholars to 


change hands. See Chax GE and 
ExxIizE, Culllet. 
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"TURNING, fraights in the ma- 
n an artificial motion of a hor 3. 
of theſe there are ſeveral forts ; but 
we ſhall here only ſpeak of two of 
them, from which all turnings are. 
derived. | I het 7. 
1. Is when a horſe keeps his hin- 
der parts inward, and cloſe to the 
poſt or center, and ſo coming about. 
makes his circumference with his 
fore-parts, oppoſing his enemy face 
to face; in order to which, you muſt,. 
to the ring of the hind-part of the 
caveſſon, fix a long rein of two fa- 
thoms or more, and to the two other. 
rings two ſhorter reins; then, hay- 
ing ſaddled the horſe and put on his 
bitt, bring him to the poſt: put the 
reins of his bitt over the fore-part of 
the ſaddle, bolfters and all, and fix- 
them at a conſtant ſtraitneſs on the 
top of the pommel, ſo as the horſe 
may have the feeling of, the bitt and 
If you would have him turn 
to the right hand, take the ſhort rein 
on the left ſide of the caveſſon, and, 
bringing it under the fore-bolſter of 
the ſaddle up to the pommel, fix it 
at ſuch a ſtraightneſs, that the horſe 
— rather look from than to the 
poſt on the right ſide: this being 
done, ſome {killful groom or attend- 
ant ſhould hold the right-ſide rein 
of the caveſſon, at the govern- 
ing the fore - part of his body, to 
come about at large. After that, 
taking the long rein in your hand, 
and keeping his hinder parts inward. 
with your rod on his outſide ſhoul-, 
der, and ſometimes on his outſide 
thigh, make him move about the 
— keeping the hind - parts as cen - 
ter, and making his fore · parts moye 
in a circumference, _ \ 
Thus you may. exerciſe him a 
pretty ſpace on one hand, till he at- 
tains to ſome perfection, and then, 
changing the reins of the caveſſon, 
make him do the like to the other 
hand: ply him in this manner ſeve -- 


TUR 
ral mornings, and cheriſh him in 
his exerciſe according to his deſert, 
till you have brought him to ſuch 
readineſs, that he will, upon the 
moving of the rod, couch his hinder 
parts in towards the poſt, and, w 
ping the outward fore-leg over the 
inward, trot about the poſt moſt 
ſwiftly, diſtinAly, and in as ſtrait 
a compaſs as you can deſire, or is 
convenient for the motion of the 
From trotting he may be brought 
to flying and wheeling about fo 
ſwiftly, that, both the free riſ- 
ing and moving together, the hinder 
parts may follow in one and the ſame 
inſtant. 3 
When you have made him thus 
rfet in your hand, mount his 
ck, appointing ſome ſkilful groom 
to govern the long rein, and another 
the ſhort: by the motion of your 
hand upon the bitt, and ſoft rein of 
the caveſſon, keep the horſe's head 
from the poſt ; and by means of the 
calf of your leg laid on his ſide, and 
your rod turned towards his outward 
| poll; to keep his hinder parts to the 


; labour and exerciſe him till he 

e brought to the perfeRion deſired. 
'Fhen take away the long rein, and 
only exerciſe with the help of the 
ſhort rein of the caveſſon, and no 
other; afterwards take both reins of 
the caveſſon into your hands, and 
exerciſe him from the poſt, making 
him as ready in any place where you 
would ride him, as at the poſt. _ 
2. The other frait flying turn, is 
to keep the horſe's face fixed on the 
poſt as on his enemy, and to move 
about only with his hinder parts, 
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for which you are to take the ſame 
help of the long rein and the ſhort 
rein of the caveſſon, and to govern 


them as before ſhewn; only you are 
Hot to give the ſhort rein to the poſt- 


ward as much liberty as before, but 
to keep his head cloſer to the poſt, 
and, following his hinder prin with 
the _ rein, by means of your rod 
make him bring his hinder E 
round about the poſt; and obſerve, 
that as he did before lap one fore- 
foot over ar other, ſo now he muſt 
01 the hinder-legs one over an- 
Continue to exerciſe him till he be 
PRO, as before, then mount and 
abour him in like manner, Laſtly, 
leaving the poſt, and all other helps, 
ply him only in ſuch open and free 
places as you ſhall ſee convenient. 

TUSHES, are the fore-teeth of 
a horſe, ſeated beyond the corner 
teeth, upon the bars, where they 
ſhoot forth on each fide of the jaws, 
two above, and two below, about 
the age of three, and three and a 
half, and ſometimes. four: and no 
milk or foal teeth ever come forth 
in the place where they grow, See 
AGE. of a horſe. | off 

- TWIST, in the. manage, the in- 
fide, or flat part of a man's thigh, 
upon, which a true horſeman reſts 
upon horſe-back. Guzllet.. 
_ TWISTED, is uſed for a horſe 
reduced to the ſame ſtate of im 
tency with a gelding, by the violent 
wringing or twiſting of his teſticles 
twice about : which dries. them up, 
and deprives them of nouriſhment. 
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"ALET, in the manage, a ſtick 
armed at one end with a blunt- 
ed point of iron, to prick and aid a 
leaping Horſe. Some Valets for- 
merly had ſpur rowels upon them, 
anly the points beaten down. And 
when a horſe was firſt begun round 
a pillar, without a rider, they uſed 
to prick his flanks with the valet, to 
make him know the ſpur and obey 
it, without reſiſting. Guillet. © 
VARISSE or VARIX, the ſame 
with the blood ſpavin. See the 
article SPAVIN. | 
" VAULT, in the manage. To 
yault a horſe-ſhoe, is to forge it hol- 
low, for horſes that have Bi and 
round ſoles; to the end that the ſhoe, 
thus hollow or vaulted, may not 
bear upon the ſole that is higher 
than the hoof'; but after all, this 
ſort of ſhoe ſpoils the feet; for the 
ſole being tenderer than the ſhoe, aſ- 
ſumes the form of the ſhoe, and be- 
comes every day rounder and round- 
er. Guillet, fee SHOEING 
VEIN, in anatomy. The veins 
are only a continuation of the ex- 
treme capillary arteries, reflected 
back again towards the heart, and 
uniting their channels as they ap- 
proach it, till at laſt they all form 
three large veins, viz. the vena cava 
deſcendens, or deſcending hollow 
vein, which brings. the blood back 
again from all the s above the 
heart; and the cava aſcendens, which 
brings the blood from all parts be- 
low the heart; and the vena porta, 
which carries the blood to the liver. 
The coats of the veins are the ſame 
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with thoſe of the arteries, only the 
muſcular coat is as thin in all the 
veins as it is in the capillary arte - 
ries; the preſſure of the blood a- 
inſt the ſides of the veins bei 
eſs than againſt the ſides of the ar- 
teries. 
and HEART. | 
In the veins there is not any pulſe, 
becauſe the blood is thrown. in 
them in a continued ftream ; 
likewiſe, becauſe it moves from a 
narrow channel into a wider, The 
capillary veins unite, with one ano- 
ther, as do the capillary arteries. 
In all the l are perpendi- 
cular to the horizon (we mean in 
horſes, for in the human bodies the 
veins of the uterus and the porta 
are excepted) there are ſmall mem» 
branes, or valves. Sometimes there 
is only one, fometimes there are 
two, and ſometimes three placed to- 
gether, like ſo many half thimbles, 
ck to the ſides of the veins: but 
if the blood falls back it muſt fill the 
valves; and they being diſtended, 
top up the channel, ſo ar little or 
no blood can repaſs them. Bracien a 
A 
To tie 4:4 rick. a horſe's vein. 
See the article Bak. a Vein. 
VERTIGO. See the articles 
Apop LEXX, CONVULSIONS, and 
EPILEPSY. 
VESSIGON, VEss10N, or 
WinD-GALL. See the article 
WIND-GALI. 


VICE, a term uſed by the dealers 


in horſes, to expreſs certain faulty 
habits or cuſtoms in that creature, 
| which 


See the articles ARTERY, 


n | ** 4 
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which render them troubleſome to the 


rider; and are never to be worn off, 


but by attention to the regular me- 
thods. See the article HaBiTs. 


The following are the tricks ge- 


nerally underſtood as vices by deal 
ers, and their method of preventing, 
correcting, and curing them. 
VIVES, or Ives, a diſtemper in 
horſes, which differs from the ſtran- 
gles only in this ; that the ſwellings 
of the kernels under the ears of the 
horſe (which ace the parts firſt chief- 
ly affected) ſeldom gather or come 
to matter, bur. by degrees perſpire 
off, and diſperſe, by warm cloathing, 
anointing with the marſh-mallow 
ointment, and a moderate bleeding 
er two, But ſhould the inflamma- 
tion continue, notwithſtanding theſe 
means, a ſnppuration muſt be pro- 
moted by the methods recommended 
* 
| en theſe ſwellings a in an 
old, or full-aged 8 are 
Agns of great malignity, and often 
of an inward decay, as well as fore- 
runners of the glanders. Some au- 
thors recommend the following oint- 


ment to be uſed at firſt, in order to 


diſperſe the ſwellings, and preyent 
Mr conn gto — ; vhdn gand 
purging at the ſame time for that 
purpoſe. * Take of crude mercury 
© or quickfilyer, one ounce; Venice 
© turpentine, half an ounce; rub 
6 together in a mortar, till the glo- 
© bules of the quickfilver are no Fon. 
C viſible, and add two ounces of 
< hogs lard.' But as in youn 

ſes the vives ſeem to be critical, 
the practice by. ſuppuration is cer- 
tainly more eligible and ſafe, for 


want of properly effecting which, 


the humours frequently ſettle, or 
are tranſlated to the lungs and other 


bowels; or falling on the fleſhy parts 


of the hand UAE form deep im- 


poſthumes 


etween the muſcles, 
which diſcharge ſuch large quanti- 
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ties of matter as ſometimes kill the 
horſe, and very often endanger his 
life. Gibſan and Bartiet. 

ULCER is generally defined, a 
ſolution of continuity in ſome fleſh 
ance, proceeding from ſome inter- 
nal cauſe; and in the bony parts, 
when that is grown. ſpungy like fleſh, 
it is called a caries, which may pro- 
perly enough be termed an ulcer, in 
the bone. But although an ulcer is 
that which proceeds from a, vitiated 
blood; yet all kinds of ſores are alſo 
reckoned ulcers, when they degene- 
rate and contract an ill diſpoſition, 
whether they take their origin from 
an internal or external us 2 ; ſo 
that they are of various kinds, and are 
owing to different cauſes, as wounds, 
bruiſes, and other accidents ill treat- 
ed or neglected; and likewiſe to a 
depravity of the blood and juices, 
which firſt produce tumours, and 
thoſe in the end turn to ulcers. See 
the article TUMOUR. Gibſon, 

We ſhall not here enter into a de- 
ſcription of each particular ſpecies 
of ulcers, but only lay down ſome. 
directions for their general treat- 
ment, by which means, we ſhall 
avoid the uſual prolixity of authors 
upon that ſubjeE&t ; and yet ſhall en- 
deayour to give ſo general an idea of 
the nature of ulcers, as we hope 


will be ſufficiently inſtructive both of 


the Pn and of the proper 
remedy to each. | * TY 

It may be neceſſary to obſerve, 
that we may often in vain purſue the 
beſt methods of cure Menn ap- 
plications, unleſs we have recourſe 


to proper internal remedies: for as 
all ulcers, difficult to heal, proceed 
from a particular indi enge of the 


{ 
blood and juices ; before the former 
can be brought into any order, the 
latter muſt be corrected by altera- 


tives and ſweetening medicines, The 
firſt intention in the cure of ulcers, .. 


is, 


art of the body, with loſs of ſub- 


oe @a wo an an oem a am FL 6a 
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is bringing them to digeſt, or dif- 


charge a thick matter, which will in 


general be effected by the green 


ointment, or that with e 


but ſhould the fore not digeſt kindly 
by theſe means, but difeharge a 


gleety thin matter, and look pale, 


you muſt then have recourſe to 
warmer dreſſings, ſuch as balſam, or 
oil of turpentine melted down with 
common digeſtive, and a ftrong-beer 

ultice over them : it is alſo proper 
in theſe kinds of. ſores, where the 
circulation is languid, and the natu- 
ral' heat abated to warm the part 
and quicken the motion of the blood, 
by fomenting it well at the time of 
dreſſing, which method will thicken 


the matter, and rouze the native heat 


of the ; and then the former 
dreſſings may be applied. 

If the lips of the ulcer hard 
or callous, they muſt be pared down 
with a knife, and afterwards rubbed 
with the cauſtic. Where ſoft fun- 
gous fleſh begins to riſe, it ſhould 
carefully be ſuppreſſed in time, 
otherwiſe the cure will on but 
ſlowly ; if it has already Brouted a- 
bove the ſurface, it down with 
a knife, and rub the remainder with 
2 bit of cauſtic; and to prevent its 
riling again, ſprinkle the fore with 
equal parts of burnt alum, and red 
precipitate ; or waſh with the ſubli- 
mate water; and dreſs with dry lint 
even to the ſurface, and then rowl 
over a compreſs of linen as tight as 
can be borne : for a proper degree of 
preſſure with mild applications will 
always oblige thoſe Han excre- 
ſcences to ſubſide: but without ban- 
dage, the ſtrongeſt will not ſo well 


ſucceed. - 


All finuſſes or cavities ſhould, be 
laid open as ſoon as diſcovered, after 
bandages have been ineffectually tri- 


ed: but where the cavity penetrates 
deep into the'muſcles, and a counter 


opening is imprafticable or hazard - 


through the fleſh far | 
In order to a cure, the bone muſt be 
laid bare, that the rotten part of it 
urpoſe de- 
dreſs with 
dry lint ; or the doſſils may be preſ- 
ſed out with the tincture of —_ 
OIT- 

the ſcale is generally a work of na- 
ture, which is effected in more or 


leſs time, and in proportion to the 
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ous, where by a continuance the in- 


teguments of the muſcles are con- 


ſtantly dripping and melting down; 
in theſe cafes injections may be uſed, 
and will frequently be atten1ed with 
ſucceſs. A decoction of colcothar 


boiled in forge-water, or ſolution of 


lapis medicamentoſus in lime-wa- 


ter, with a fifth part of honey, and 
tincture of myrrh, may be firſt tried, 

injecting three or four ounces twice 
a day; or ſome roſin melted down. 


with oil of turpentine may be uſed 
for this purpoſe; if theſe ould not- 
ſucceed, the following, which is of 


a ſharp and cauſtic nature, as recom- 


mended on Mr. Gibſon's experience. 


Take of Roman vitriol, half an 
© ounce; diſſolve in a pint of wa- 
© ter; then decant, and pour off 
« gently into a large quart bottle; 
© add half a pint of camphorated ſpi- 
© rit of wine; the ſame quantity of 
© the beſt vinegar; and two ounces 


© of z#gpyptiacum.” 

Thele| fouſles or cavities frequently 
degenerate into fiſtulz ; "a is, 
grow pipey, having the inſide 
thickened and lined, as it were, with 
a horny ſubftance, the treatment of- 


this kind of ulcer the reader will 
meet with under the article Fis- 


When a rotten or foul bone is an at- 


tendant upon an ulcer, the fleſh is ge- 
nerally looſe and flabby, the wen 'g! | 
d the 


oily, thin, and ſtinking; an 
bone diſcovered to be carious, by its 
feeling rough to the probe paſſed 


be removed ; for which 
ſtroy the looſe fleſh, 'an 


or euphorbium ; the throwin 


depth 


at purpoſe. 
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the bone is affected, though 
— he fbub bone is thought by 
forme 10 haſten its ſeparation. 
When the cure does not pro 
ſveceed, — phyſic mould ty d be 
n anchrepeated at proper inter- 
Ee : and to wry" 414 W the 
blood and juices, the antimonial 
and alterative powders with a de- 
coction of guaiacum and lime-wa- 


ters, are proper for that Le 
Se ANT AGE 8 


This gencral method of treating 
ulcers or ſores, if properly attended 
to, will be found . to par- 
tcular caſes. Bartlet. 
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or elſe by an nm center, 
* fuppoſ 28 75 order to 

regulate the altclcesz and _ a 
nels of the volts. np 

Demi Holle, is an half a of 
one tread or two, made by the horte 
at one of the corners or angles of 
the volte; oreiſe at the end of the 
line of the paſladez ſo that bein 
near the end of this line, or elſe 
one of the corners of the volte, — 
changes hands to return hy à ſemi- 
circle, to regain the fame line. 
When he does not return upon this 
line, we ſay he has not cloſed his 
demivoite. 


UNCERTAIN, in the ma mage. 1 Demi volte. of the length of a horſe, 


We call a horſe uncertain, that is 
naturally reſtleſs and turbulent, and 
is not confirmed in the manage he is 
pu to, ſo that he works with trou- 
ye and uncertainty. Guillet. 

UNITE, in the manage. A 
Horſe is ſaid to unite, or walk in 
union, when, in galloping, the hind 
th fore follow; and keep time with 

fore. - Cuillet. 

: VOLTE, in the manage, ſigni- 
ges a round or circular motion, con- 
fiſting of a gait of two treads, made 
by 2 horſe going ſide-· ways round a 
center, in E a manner, that theſe 
two treads make parallel tracts; one 
by the fore. feet, larger; and the 
other by the hinder feet, ſmaller ; 
_ 1 mg 'upwards, and 

roupe approa towards the 
„ — 
ane tread, as when à horſe makes 
volts in corvets, and in caprioles, 
d that the haunches follow the ſhoul- 
ders, and move forwards on the 
fame trend. In general, the way or 
tract ot the belton is ſometimes made 
round; ſometimes oval; and ſome- 
4aimbs'a ſquare of four ſtraight lines, 
o that theſe treads, whether round 
% ſquare; intloſe a terrain or ma- 


nige ground, the middle of which 
Ee diſtinguiſhed by a pillar, 


are ſemicircles of two treads, which 
a horſe traces in working ſide- ways; 
the haunches low, and the head 
high, turning very narrow, ſo that 
having formed a demi- round he 
which the hand to make' another, 
which is again followed by another 

of hand, and another demi- 
_ which croſſes the firſt; This 


demivolte of a horie's length is a very 
pretty manage, but very difficult, 
if we compare it to a figure of eight. 


Demvolte of five" times, or paſe 
you of ve tim. See PASSADE. 
Reverſed volte, is a tract of two 
treads made by the horſe with his 
head to the center, and his croupe 
out, fo that he goes ſide ways upon 
x walk, trot, or gallop; and traces 
out a ſmall circumference with his 


volte is of ſhoulders,” and a larger one with his 


croupe. Reverſed voltes 
479 — — 
if they are made methodically. 
Phe fix! volts are made terra 4 
ter#a'; two to the tight, two to the 


left, and 2 to hay ri 9 all 
with one rving 
round with _ = amd cadence; 3 


ing ſhort and quick, and ready, the 
fore hand in the hair, the breech up- 
on the ground; the head und tail 
fim and ſteady . eil Sd av 7 

0 


00 


VOL. 


DD make @ horſe work upen the 
four corners of the volte, is to ma- 
nage him with that juſtneſs that from 
quarter to quarter, or at each of the 
corners or angles of the volte, he 
makes a narrow volte, that does not 
take above the quarter of the great 
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| ALK, in the manage, is the 
ſloweſt and leaft raiſed of all a 

horſe's goin gs. 
caſtle ſays, that this motion is per- 
formed with two legs, diametrical+ 
ly oppoſite in the air, and two upon 
ground at the ſame time, in form 

of a ſaint Andrew's croſs : but this, 
in reality, is the motion of a trot ; 
and accordingly all the later writers 
agree, that this author is miſtaken, 
and that the walk is ormed, as 
any one may obſerve, by the horſe's 
* up its two legs on a fide, the 
one after the other, beginning with 
the hind- leg firſt. Thus, if he leads 
with the legs of the right fide, then 
the fart foot he lifts is the far hind- 
foot, and in the time he is ſetting it 
down (which in a is always 
Hort af the tread of his fore · foot 
on the ſame ſide) he lifts his far fore- 
foot, and ſets it down before his 
near fore -· foot. Again, juſt as dhe is 
ſetting -clown bis far fore · foot he 
lifts up his near hind- foot, and ſets 


* * 4 „ _— 
* 7 »d * 
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The duke of New- 


it doven aguin juſt ſhort of his near 
ee and ju as he is ſetting it 
down, he lifts his near fore - fout, 


URT 


volte, the head; and tail firm; nnd 
thus purſues all the quarters with 
the ſame cadence, without Jokng 
one time or mation, and with ont 
repriſe or with. one breath. Guiilet. 

URINE of @ har/e., See the ar- 
ticle STALING« Phe 
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2 ſets it down beyond his far fores 


This 15 the true motion of a horſe's 
legs in a walk; and this is the pace 
in which many things are b 
taught. For inſtance, When 
horſe is to be ht to turn to the 
right and left, or from one hand t 
another, he is firſt to be taught it on 
the walk, then on the trot, and ina 
ly on the gallop. CA. 
WAR horſes: The proper rules 
for the chooting a horſe for ſtrwcb 
in war, are theſe: he ſhould be tall 
in ſtature, with a comely head; and 
ſhould be bright and ſparkling, and 
the white part of it covered by the 
eye-brow. The ears ſhould be fanall, 
chin, ſhort, and prickingy or, if 
long, they ſhoukl be moveable with 
3 well carried. _ neck. 
be deep; and abe breaft large 

and ſwelling. The: ribs: bending, 
the chine broad and ſtrait, and the 
buttocks round and full. Phe tail 
ſhould be high and broad, neither 
41" 8 wel he Prem 3961 --  (wellangy 
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Trellmng'; the leg broad and flat, 
and the paſtern ſhort, 
As for the ordering him during 
the time of his teaching, he muſt be 
kept high, his food hay and 
Clean oats,. or two parts of oats and 
one part of beans or peas, well dried 
and hardened ; half a peck in a 
morning, noon, and evening, is 
N cog On his reſting days, let 
him be dreſſed between five and fix 
in the morning, and water him at 
ſeven and eight in the evening. 
Dreſs him between three and four, 
and water him about four or five, 
and always give him provender af- 
ter watering : litter him at eight, 


and give him food for all night. The 


night before he is ridden, about nine 
take away his hay, and at four in 
the morning give him a handful or 
two of oats ; and when he has eaten 
them, turn him upon the ſnaffle, and 
rub him all over with dry cloths : 
and then ſaddle him, and make 
him fit for his exerciſe ; when he 
has performed it, bring him into 
the ſtable all ſweaty as he is, and 
rub him all over with dry wiſps 
when this has been done, take off 
his ſaddle, and having rubbed him 
through with dry cloths, and put on 
his houſing cloth, then lay the ſad- 
dle on again with the girth, and 
walk him about gently till he is 
60l ;\ then ſet him up, let him faſt 
or two. or three hours, and put 
him to his meat: in the afternoon 
curb, rub, and dreſs him; alſo wa- 
ter and order him as before. 
* WARBLES,. in a horſe, are 
ſmall hard tumors, or ſwellings under 
the ſaddling part of a horſe's back, 
caſioned the heat of the ſad- 
ie in travelling; and are cured b 
bathing them often in the followin 
fpirituous mixture. Take ſpirit oe 
wine, two ounces; oil of turpentine, 
half an ounce; tinfture of myrrh, 
; two drams: mix.“ Bracten. 


ARRANT a horſe. A jockey 


war 
chat ſells a Horſe, is by ah inviolable 


cuſtom obliged to warrant him, that 
is, to refund the money that'was 
1 him, and re-deliver the 
orſe in nine days after the firſt de- 
livery, in eaſe he ſold him when un- 
der ſuch infirmities as may eſcape 
the view of the buyer, and as they are 
obyiouſly diſcovered ; namely, pur- 
ſineſs, glanders, and unſoundneſs, 
hot and cold. But he does not 
warrant him clear of ſuch infirmi- 
ties as, may be ſeen and diſcerned. 
And not only a horſe-merchant or 
jockey, but perſons of what N 
ſoever, ſtand obliged by the law of 
nature, and will be conſtrained to 
take back the horſe, if he is affected 
with the diſorders firſt mentioned, 
and to repay the money. Guillet. 
But the rule of the law of Eng- 
land is, caveat emptor, unlels the 
ſeller expreſsly warrants.. 
WARTS are of the ſame nature 
with ſcratches, rat-tails, and other 
excreſcences of the legs and paſterns ; 
and are more or leſs dangerous, as 
they are ſituated nearer or at a diſ- 
tance from the large ſinews. See 
SCRATCHES, RAT-TAILS, &c. 
Warts may be waſted by touch- 
ing them now-and-then with aqua- 
fortis ; or they may be cut off, when 
they are ſuperficial. Gibſon's Farri- 
er's Guide, © 1 
I mac. Fo Moen! O's diſ- 
atory. e ſimple diſtilled wa- 
om thay rethin the ira of their 
proper plants, and are of any great 
uſe, are as follow: waters of angeli- 
ca, of baum, of black cherries, of ca- 
momile, of dill, of damaſk*roſes, of 
elder flowers, of fennel, of hyſſop, of 
juniper berries, of lavender, of lovage, 
of mint; of parſley, of Regs I, of 
roſemary, and of rue. All the reſt, 


though they have been formerly in 
vagen now quite laid aide, 
as 


ing little or nothing but phlegm 
and ed” foie. of wen wry fo 
mu 
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too have ſo 
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Mulch phlegm in them; that they 
will keep but a Jig, while without 
turning, mothery, as the parſley, 
eamomile, baum, fennel, and lo- 
vage. | 
As to the compound waters, there 
but very few. of them given to 
ane ut though moſt of the ingredi- 
ents we meet with in cordial waters 
and ſpirits are often preſcribed in 
the ſame intention as the diſpenſa- 
tory waters, though under different 
forms. 22 water is made as 
follows. Take of the roots of 
« briony, eight pounds; leayes of 
© rue and mugwort, of each four 
pounds ; ſavin, three handfuls ; 
© teverfew, catmint, and penny- 
c royal, of each two handfuls ; ba- 
© ſil, dittany of Crete, of each a 
© handful and a half; orange-peels, 
© four. ounces z myrrh, two Ounces z 
© caſtor, one ounce ; let theſe be 
< infuſed in à gallon of ſpirit, of 
vine; and after they have been 
* ſome. days. in F 1 th 
into a common ſtill, . Wr. 
© to the quantity of a 2 or 
© more.” This water mey be given 
to 2 raw or ſix ounces at a 
or a large wine-glaſs full, di- 
He; in any imple water in compli- 
cated fevers ;. but eſpecially thoſe 
that affect the neryes; but it will be 
found of greater efficacy in verti- 


alſies, apoplectic and 
erde Her ery, — in all all thoſe di 
tempers which in any ſort affe 
N Kune a horſe to re and 


e-water, c Taker root tof; maß- 
< terwort, angelica, 1 8504 ang 11 
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15 ſuſe theſe about a. week in 
gallons of rectified pirit of Eg 
and four gallons of common wa- 


© ter ; then draw off four gallons.:" 
« put it into a large veſſel, and hang 


© into it ha | an, ounce of ſaffron - 
© tied in a This i is one of the 
beſt cordial aters in uſe, and is 


accounted very efficacious in all fe- 
vers of a wal ant kind. It is al- 
ſo very to the ſtomach. It 
is of 5 elf ue mal mall, * | 
may be given to tity of a 
pint, or a pint and 2 half, without 
any diluter; and when it is repeated 
two or three times a_ day, it cannot 
but be of ſervice in all infectious ca- 
ſes; and a draught of it any time 
when a horſe 345 9249s ſurfeitad with 
a glut of provender, muk yield him 
great relief. | 

2 Gentian-avater. © Take 
ce gentian root ſliced, one pound; 
tops of common. wormwood and 
camomile, of each five handfuls, 
rue, a handful ; mint, two hand · 
fuls; galingal, "zedo „ and ca- 
lamus or aromaticus, o each! three 
ounces ; cinnamon and cloves, of 
| ne ap 22855 and M 18 455 the 
, in ients av v 
by broiled in. a mortar ; and the ö 
. whole infuſed ip a gallon of ſ frantot 
© wineand two gallons of mi k-was 
C ter; r draw. off two gal- 
© lons.“ This is a 
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nted an ad- 
mirable ſtomachic . cordial and 
the may, be given not o 1 n all fevers, 


ut with the. 0 uccels i Ti 5 | 
able to reſtore Joſt Rebe 1 1 
to a horſe is Ralf 5 


int, or three bt. 9 * Pe m. 


c ter-bur, of each continued o on, 28 or a w. 
o pot 4 gnel, and VI aas each . to. 855 etite. 2 
our Ounces. 3 ; 1 ginia fi ee ee 


© tyvo, hap 9 4 es of rue, _ 
baum, carduus, Water fir 
ee s 1 8 


© int 


At mira, 
Fr e galin- 
is e mage, 1 eh 


nutmegs, an 9. eo eac 5 
Am, juice l 
a F ſpit. o ni, cv 
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atly rariſies and expels wind, 
ae 56 1s — gi ſervice 
in cholic pains ariſing from thence. 
It may be given to the quantity of a 
int, or a pint and a half, without 

ing diluted. | | 
A compound poppy-water. © Take 

© flowers of wild corn-poppies, four 
pounds; put upon them a quart of 
c ſpirit of wine; and diſtil to a dry- 
© neſs 3 repeat the operation three 
© times with treſh flowers, and the 
© ſame water; and to each pint of 
it put two nutmegs, and keep it 
© in 25 Gabe, baule well corked.” 
This is a very good ſurfeit-water, 
and may be given to the quantity of 
four or ſix ounces, in a decoction of 
white poppies, mallows, and marſh- 
mallows, c. and it will much con- 
tribute to the removal of ſnarp and 
violent cholics, eſpecially when 


proper glyſters are alſo admit 


Treacle-wwater. © Take juice of firſt 


© green walnuts, four pounds; rice, 
© three pounds; carduus, ; 
© and baum, of each two pounds; 
© freſh roots of butterbur, one pound 
© and a half; burdeck, one pound; 
© angelica and maſterwort, of each 
© half a pound; Water 's 
four handfuls; eld venice-treacle 
© and mithridate, — each half a 
pound; canury, fix quarts; vine- 
* fx pints; juice of lemons 
depurated, two pints ; ſteep theſe 
together for the {pace of two days, 
* and then diſtil till there remains 


no taſte of the ingredients. This 


, 


in fevers, but eſpecially thoſe of 


for es. 
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of any 


a 
Gubfen's Farrier 's 


WaTER f@rcy. See the article 
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WATERING of horſes. The 
ſervation of horſes depends — 
ably on che water they drink, while 
— are travelling; that which is 
] uick and penetrating is beſt; a 


river being preferable to a ſpring, or 
fountain to a —. Au 


ever, if a man be obhged to let his 


horſe drink ſuch penetrating water, 
it ought to be ſet in the ſun, or ſome 
of it warmed, to correct the th 
neſs of the reſt; or it may be a little 
amended by ftirring it about with 
the hand, or throwing hay amongſt 
it : but if the water be extremely 
quick and piercing, mingle a little 
warm water, or wheat bran with it, 
_ that will ſufficiently correct the 
ault. | 
The due performance of watering 
horſes requires the obſervance of the 
followin _ 449 | 
All while you are upon 2 
journey, let your Verſa died af the 
ood water you - come to, after 
ſeven o'clock in the morning, if it 
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8 bg ſummer- time, and after nine or 


ten in winter. That is accounted 
good water, that is neither too quick 
and piercing, nor too muddy and 
| — — | long 
u 'a q 
— drinking; on if ſo, | 
muſt forbear. Tho it — 
of England to run and horſes 
æfter drinking, which we call wa- 
tering courſes, to bring them (as 
fay) into wind, yet ſays M. de 
it is the moſt-pernicions 


Sager erg geg 8 


rr eee? e. 
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2 While a horſe is drinking, 
draw up his head- five or fix times, 
making him move a little between 
every draught; and notwithſtand- 
ing he de wurm, and ſweat” very 
much, yet if he is not quite out of 
breath, and you have ſtill four or 
five miles to ride, he will be better 
after drinł ing a little, than if he had 
drank none at all: it is trũe, indeed, 
that, if the horſe is very warm, you 
ſhould, at coming out of the water, 
redouble pace, to make him go 
at a gentle trot, to warm the water 
in his belly. l 
3. You ought to let him drink 
after this manner during the whole 
time of your journey, becauſe if, 
when you happen to bait, he be hot 
or ſweaty, you muſt not let him 
drink for a long time; becauſe it 
would endanger his life; and when 
his bridle is taken off, his exceſſive 
thirſt wilt hinder him from eating, 
ſo that he will not offer to touch his 
meat for an hour or two; which; 
rs; our eccaſions will not al- 
you for a baiting time, and not 
to have any food will render him un- 
fit for travel. ny 
4. If you meet with any ford be- 
fore you come to your mn, ride the 
horſe through it two or three times, 


but not up to his belly; this will 


cleanſe his legs; but the coldneſs of 
the water will bind up the humours, 
and prevent them from deſcending. 

8. If your horſe has been very 


warm, and you have not had the 


conveniency of watering him 

the road, he will, 2 
eat but very little; therefore he ſhould 
have his oats given him waſhed in 
ale or beer, —.— ſome of them, 


if you intend to him again after 
he has drank. © per 

Some are of opinion, that horſes 
are often {potted by grving them oats 


* 


nage, is one that is 


W EN 


before cheir water; becauſe they Tay - 
the water makes the oats | 
ſoon out of the ſtomach, and undi- 


geſted. But M. de Solleyſel affirms, 


that though it be the common cuſtom 


not to do it till after, yet it is pro- 
per to feet with oats both before and 
after, ef 
and has been hard rid; for th 

will be a great deal the better for 


it, and in no danger of becoming 


ſick. 0 


WATERY-SORES, or Pains, 


on the legt and pafterns of horſes. 
See the article Parns. | 
WAYED-HORSE, in the ma- 
backed; 
ſuppled, and broken, and ſhews a 
diſpoſition to the m  Guillet, 
AK, or an eaſy branch. See 
BAngQueET and BangQUET-Line. 
WEANING of a Colt. When 
you have a mind to wean a foal; 
take it from it's dam the over night, 


and put it in ſome empty place w 
it may reſt, and out hearing of 
the mare. 


Next morning give the foal, faſt- 
ing, a ſprig or two of ſavin rolled 
in butter, and keep 
two hours after; then give him a lit- 


tle meat, as graſs, hay, or chaff, with 


ſome clean water: manage him thus 
for three days after one another, by 
which time he will kave forgot the 
dam; and, if you intend to make 
a gelding of him, geld him: after 
the ſwelling is aſſwaged, put him 
into a paſture with ether colt-foals 
by themſelves, and the fillies into 4 
paſture by themſeſ es. 

Let theſe paſtures be ſpacious pieces 
of ground, where they run till 
they are fit for the ſaddle.” ' Sport ſ- 
man's Dic. ut gd : 

WEBS, or FiLMs, on the eyes. 


See the articles EYE and FIM. 


WEN, a fleſhy ſubſtance, that 


out on any part of a horſe's 
bovy, ofen proceeding From braiſe 
ke Es 


paſs too 


pecially if the horſe be warm, 


him faſting for 


WEN 
or trains,” and ſometimes from any 
fight accidents; uſually beginning 
in the ſkin, and enlarging gradually 
by a continual afflu# to che diſeaſed 
park, till in time it grows to a con- 

prablefixe; 01 5 165,39 en 
Wiens are ſeldom painful, and 
fometimes they are of ſeveral years 
— before ever they arrive to 
ny great ſize; ſo that they become 
like the natural fleſn, and rarely 
have any other ſenſible effect than to 
cauſe a deformity or weight upon 
the part where they are ſituated; 
Their ſubſtance is generally fleſhy, 
and for the moſt part ſpungy, though 
ſome are ſpungy in part, with a mix- 
ture of ſchirrous hardneſs, of a ſcro- 
phulous or cancerous diſpoſition, e- 

| ſpecially when they atiſe among the 
— — parts. | $ 

All true wens are contained in a 
cyſtis or bag, which ariſes from the 
ruptured veffels, formed by the flow 
advances it makes, and incloſes the 
whole ſubſtance, increaſing both in 
its thickneſs and fize as the wen in- 
creaſes, When any ſuch preter- 
natural ſwelling appears on any part 
of a horſe's body, trial is firſt made 
to diffolve it; and, if that cannot 
be done, it is to be cut off without 
ceremony, or elſe deſtroyed with a 
cauſtic. When wens are pendu- 
*Jous, and hegg by a ſmall root, 
the beſt way to extirpate them is, 

Py tying them with à waxed pack- 

ow or CR line, making the 

ligature or tie tighter degrees, 
Fill the ſubſtance falle off Am fo 

"It may be man 5 a common di- 
geſtive made of honey and turpen- 
* by bathing it evendy with 
7 of wine; or tin&yre of myrrh, 
But when a wen is broad towards 
Its inſertion, that is at bottom, and 
bas ſevetral origins, like cords or 

ſtrings, ĩt is fometimes the ſafeſt way 

_ © wot to meddle with it. If the cure 

"is practicable, it muſt be done by 
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ineiſion or cauſtic. The firſt dreſſing 
muſt be with dry .tow, and after- 
wards with the common rigeſtiye, 
Fon the farther treatment of the 
ſors; ſee' the article TUMOUR, and 
Wound .: $1£t Adhlauo n: 
For the treatment of thoſe kinds 
ef wens, called capellets, See the 
article CAPFELII ET. 
WHEEZING, or :BLOWING, in 
horſes, is quite different from pur- 
ſiveneſs: for this wheezing: does not 

oceed from any defect in the lungs, 
ut from the narrowneſg of the paſ- 
ſages between the bones and griſtles 
the noſe. And farther, theſe 
horſes do not want wind tz for not- 
withſtanding they blow ſuexceſſively 
when exerciſed, yet their flanks will 
be but little moved, and in their 
natural condition. See the article 
Mino go ol 
2. There are other horſes that 
are thick-winded, that is, have their 
breathing a little more free than the 
former; but . — one nor the 
other are agreeable, or for any great 
ſervice. Vet a may be lable 
to a miſtake in the caſe; for, when 
a horſe. has been kept a long time in 
the ſtable without exerciſe, be will 
at the firſt riding be out of breath, 
although he be neither a blower nor 
thick-winded. mr 
3. There are ſome wheezers or 
blowers, that rattle and make a noiſe 
through the noſe ; but this impedi- 
ment goes and comes, and is only 
occaſioned by abundance of phleg- 
matic ſtuff; for their flanks will not 
redouble, neither will have a 
cough with it, and therefore they 
cannot be puriy. S. „gn 
WHITE Face or in the 


manage, is a white matk upon a 
hozſe, deſcending from the fore- 
head, 'almoſt to the -noſe, 45 See 

 CHANFRIN and MARK: Guillet. 

1. WazTE-foot, in the manage, is 

à white mark that happens in _ 

9 
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of a great many horſes,” both before 
and behind, from the fetlock to the 
coffin. The horſes thus marked are 
either tramelled, croſs-tramelled, or 
white: of all four. Some horſemen 
place an unlucky fatality in the white 
of the far-foot behind. See the ar- 
ticles MaRKk, CRAUssE-TROr, and 
TRAMELLED. Guilleẽtrt. 

WIND, inithe manage. A horſe 
that carries in the wind, is one that 
toſſes his noſe as high as his ears; 
and does not carry handſomely; 
The difference between carrying in 
the wind, and beating upon the 
hand, is, that a: horſe, who beats 
upon the hand, ſhakes his head, and 
reſiſts the bridle; but he who carries 
in the wind, puts up his head with- 
out ſhaking, and ſometimes bears 
upon the hand. * © LUI 

The oppoſite to carrying in the 
wind, is urming and carrying low; 
and even between theſe two, is 


a difference in wind. See BREATH. 
Guillet. $0 91 N 


BROKEN WIV d, a diſeaſe. in 
horſes, Which has its chief and prin- 
cipal ſeat in the lungs, whereby they 
are prevented from performing: their 
office, in the action of reſpiration. 
This diſorder hitherto ſeems to have 


been little underſtood; but Mr. Gib- 


ſon is inclined to think, that, in 
it's ſource” it is frequently owing to 
injudicious or feeding young 
horſes for fale, by which means the 
growth of the lungs, and all the 
contents within the cheſt, are ſo in- 
creaſed,” and, in a few. years, ſo 
preternaturally enlarged, that the 
cavity of the cheſt is not capacious 
enough fon them to expan them 
ſelves in, and perform their func- 


with large lungs, may -fometimes 
naturally be che cauſe of this dif- 
order; and it has been obſervei, 
that horſes, riſing eight years old, 


. - * 


that they draw i 

ly, their flanks lin 
tions. A-'!narrow-contracted cheſt, with diffic h 
fall ſuddenly, and their breath b 
forth with Violence, 
mouth and; noſtrils, ano. wh 
| a man in the dark, 5 halding his 
are as liable to this diſtemper as, at haze can Me mouth and no ; 
2 2 1 
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* certain i Tena e n il is 
althmas, conſumpti and o l 
chronic diſeaſes. 1th * 1 
The reaſon, why; this diſorder. be- 
comes more apparent at this ag 
may be, that a horſe comes to his 
full ſtrength, andi maturity at this 
time: at ſix he co ly finiſhes 
his growth in beighth after that 
time he, lets down his belly, 
ſpreads; and allchis parts are grown 
to their full extent, . that the preſs 
ure on the lungs and, midriff is now 
more increaſed. But how little 
weight ſoever theſe reaſons may 
have, repeated diſſections have giv 
— proofs ph * per 2 
argenets, not only ot the lun 
broken-winded horſes, but of hair 
heart and-its bag, and of the mem- 
brane which divides the cheſt, as 
well as a remarkable thinneſs in the 


diaphragm or midriff. 
Phi diſproportion has been ob- 
ſerved to be ſo great, that the heart 
and lungs have heen almoſt of twice 
their natural ſize, perfectly ſound, 
and without any ulceration whatever, 
or any defect in the wind-pipe, or its 
glands. Hence i Appears that this 
enormous ſize of the lungs, and the 
ſhoes they occupy, by hindering the 
ree action of the midriff, is the 
chief cauſe of this diſorder; and as 
the ſubſtance of the lungs was found 
more fleſhy than uſual, they of courſe 
muſt loſe a great deal of their ſpring 
and tone, The fleſhineſs and fize 
of the lupgs may in a great meaſure. 


be the cauſe; why the inſpirations in 


broken-winded horſes are diſpropor- 

tionably.flow 3. far we may, obſerve, 
ER 

up and 11 


h from th 
both 5 = 


may 
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may eaſily diſcern if he is broken- 
winded. _ Megs! 
* Whoever conſiders a broken-wind 
in this light, muſt own, that it may 
be reckoned among the mcurable 
diſtempers of horſes ; and that all 
the boaſted pretenſions to cure are 
vain and frivolous, ſince the utmoſt 
ſkill can amount to no more than 
now. and then palliating the ſymp- 
toms, and mitigating their violence, 
We ſhall therefore only lay down 
ſuch methods as may probably pre- 
vent this diſorder, when purſued in 
time. But if they ſhould not ſuc- 
ceed, we fhall offer ſome remedies 
and rules to mitigate its force, and 
to make a horſe as uſeful as poſſible 
under this malady. It is uſual, be- 
fore a broken wind appears, for a 
horſe to have a dry. obſtinate congh, 
without any viſible ſickneſs, or loſs 
of appetite: but, on the contrary, a 
diſpoſition to foul feeding, eating 
the litter, and drinking much water. 
In order to prevent this diſorder as 
much as poſſible, bleed him in the 
neck or plat vein; and after that, 
mercurial phyſic well prepared will 
by > 2 ſervice. Calomel is the 
teſt for this purpoſe, and may ei- 
ther be given done before the — 
or made up with them. When the 
calomel is given before the purge, 
it may be done in the following 
manner: Take mercurius dulcis, 
or calomel, two drams; diapente, 
© ane ounce: make it into a ball, 
<-with a ſufficient quantity of com- 
© mon treacle, or a ſolution of Spa- 
<-nith liquorice; and roll it in li- 
. ©, quorice powder.“ Let this be 
ven in the morning, keeping the 
faſting three hours before and 
three after it: two days after this 
ball, let the following, or any ether 
: purge, be adminiſtered, vix. 
6: Take the beſt ſuccotrine aloes, teh 


*drams ; jalap in powder, one 
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© and not eaſily moved, two or three 
© drams of jalap may be put into the 
© purge ;/ ſalt of tartar, two drams 
*. grated ginger, one dram: make it 


into a ball, with a ſufficient quan- 


* tity of ſpirit of roſes, or ſyrup of 
© brickthorn.* \ g | 

The mercurial ball and p ma 
be twice or three times — — 
the firſt, at proper intervals. The 
horſe muſt be kept cloathed, and not 
ſuffered to go into the water, or to 
be wet, or drink cold water, but 
warm, with a little bran er oatmeal 
ſqueezed. into it; and muſt be fed 
as in all other caſes where purges 
are given. | | 5 

Or the following balls may be 
taken for ſome time, which have been 
found extremely efficacious, in re- 
moving obſtinate coughs : Take 
© gum ammoniacum, galbanum, 
© and aſſa- fœtida, of each two oun- 
ces; ſquills, four ounces ; cinna- 
© bar of antimony, ſix ounces ; faf- 
© fron, half an onnce: make it 
© into a paſte with honey: give 
© the quantity of a pullet's egg 
© every morning.” See the article 
Coucn. | +. 

Broken · winded horſes ſhould eat 
ſparingly of hay, which, as well as 

eir corn, ſhould be wetted with 
chamberlye, or fair water, as this 
will make them lefs craving after 
water. The volatile ſalts in urine 
may make it preferable to water, 

may be the reaſon why garlic 

is found fo efficacious in theſe caſes; 
two or three cloves given at à time 
in a feed, or three ounces of gar- 
lic bruifed and bailed in a quart 
of milk and water, and given every 


other morning for a fortnight, having 


been found very ſerviceable: for by 
warming and ſtimulating the ſolids, 
and diflolving the tenacious. juices,. 
which choak up the veſſels of the 
lungs, theſe complaints are greatly 
relieved: OSS fern ters 

Care- 
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Careful feeding and moderate ex- 
erciſe have greatly relieved broken- 
winded horſes; and though, for the 
firſt ſummer, they have not been able 
to endure much labour, yet many 
have been found leſs oppreſſed the 
ſecond, and ſome ſcarce perceptibly 
affected the third, and even able to 
bear great fatigue; and could a horſe 
be kept conſtantly in the field, and 
taken up only when uſed, he might 
by this management do good ſervice 
for many years. But whoever ex- 
As to cure his horſe, by ſendin 
im out to graſs, will find himſ 
diſappointed,” eſpecially if he re- 
mains abroad after the ſpring graſs; 
for, on his return to the ſtable and 
dry meat, he will be more op- 
reſſed and ſhort-brezthed than be- 
ore, for want of the open air and 
moiſt food he had been accuſtomed 
to. Horſes ſent to graſs, in order 
to be cured of an obſtinate cough, 
have often returned compleatly bro- 
ken- winded, where the pafture has 
been rich and ſucculent, fo that the 
have had their bellies conſtantly full. 


As the ill conſequence therefore is 


obvious, where you have not the 
conveniency of turning out your 
horſe for a conſtancy, you may ſoil 
him for a month or two with young 
green barley, tares, or any other 
young herbage. | 

To purſive thick-winded horſes, 
Barbadoes and common tar have 
often been given with ſucceſs, to the 
quantity of two ſpoonfuls mixed 
with the yolk of an egg, diſſolved in 
warm ale, and given faſting two or 
three times a week, efpecially thoſe 
days you hunt and travel. 
But in order to make all theſe 
forts of horſes of any real fervice to 
you, the grand point is to have par- 
ticular regard to their diet; obſerv- 
ing a juſt economy both in that and 
their exerciſe; giving but a mode- 


rate quantity of hay, corn, or water, 
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at 7 time; and moiſtening the for- 
mer, to prevent their requiring too 
much of the latter; and never exer- 
ciſing them but with moderation. 
The following alterative ball may 
be given once a fortnight or three 
weeks; and as it operates very gen- 
tly, and requires no confinement, 
but thoſe days it is given (when 
warm meat and water are neceſſary) 


it may be continued for two or three 


months. Take ſuccotrine aloes, 
* ſix drams; myrrh, galbanum, and 
© ammoniacum, of each two drams; 
bay - berries, half an ounce: make 
© into a ball with a ſpoonful of oil 
© of amber, and a fuflicient quantity 
© of ſyrup of buckthorn. Gibſox 
and Bartlet. | | 
WIND-GALL, a ſoft and flatu- 
lent tumour, which yields to the 
preſſure of the finger, and recove 
its = upon the removal thereof. 
This ſwelling 1s viſible to the eye, 
and often ſeated on both ſides of the 
back-finews, above the fetlocks, on 
the fore-legs ; but moſt frequently 
on the hind-legs : though they are 
met with in various parts of the bo- 
dy, wherever membranes can be ſo 
ſeparated that .a quantity of air and 
ſeroſities may be included within 
their duplicatures. When they ap- 


pear near the joints and tendons, 


they are generally cauſed by ſtrains 
or bruiſes on the linews, or the ſheath 
that covers them, which, by being 
overſtretched, have ſome of their fi- 
bres ruptured, whence probably may 
ouze out that fluid which is com- 
monly found with the tneluded air ; 
though, where theſe ſwellings ſhew 


. themſelves in the interſtices of large 


muſcles, ' which appear blown, up 
like bladders, air alone is the chief 
fluid, and theſe may ſafely be open- 
ed and treatec as a common 
en e En Ae b 8 
On the ap mee of wind- 
galls, their cure Foul) * 
Y 


„ 
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| reftingents, a 
purpoſe le god welling. be bathe 

twice a day with 4:26, or yerjuice, 
alone: or let the part be fomented, 
with a e of gak- bark, pom- 
granate, 4 id alum, boiled i in ver- 
uice; binding over it, with. A rol- 
er,. 4 woolen. cloth ſoaked in the. 
ſame. Some, for this purpoſe, uſe 
red· wine lees ; others currier's ſhav- 
ings wetted, with the ſame or vine- 
Eds N the part up with a firm. 


If t l after a proper tri- of 


age; for ach it 


wor 


of ſtre and good - 
neſs ;, the 7 keep N. l . 
comi orward upon the, horſe's 
ſhoulders and neck, w ich. immedi- 
ately galls and ſp poils. him, and a 
hurt i 01 that place is very difficute to 
cure; the e Wy be | ean and 
not. too eſny, for then; they will 
be more ſubje& to be i Fol- 
leyfell. 
'For the treatment of hurts and 
bruiſes, in the withers, Which fre- 
quently impoſthumate, and for want 
propèr care turn hitulous, ſee 


it it a ſign 


al, ſhould not be found to ſucceed, the article FIS TULA. 
zuthors have adviſed the ſwelling to WIiTHERs of the bow of a ſaddle. 
be pierced, with ap awl, or opened See the article Bows, | 
with a knife: but mild bliſtering. WITHERBAND, in the ma- 
has in general the preference given nage, is a band or piece of iron, laid 
it to theſe methods; the including underneath a ſaddle, about four fin- 
fluids being thereby drawn off; the gers above the withers of the horſe, 
impacted oh diſperſed ; and the tu- to keep tight the two pieces of wood 
mor gradually iminiſhed. A little that form the bow. Guillet. 
of the bliſter ointment ſhould be WOLVES-TEETH. A horſe 
laid on every 0 — day for a week, is ſaid to have wolves teeth, when 
which brings on eek ac diſcharge; the teeth grow in ſuch a manner that 
but generally in a few days is dried their points prick or wound either 
up, when the horſe may be put to the tongue or gums in eating. Old 
his uſual work ; and the bliſtering horſes are moſt liable to this infir- 
ointment renewed, i in that manner mity, and whoſe upper overſhoot 
once a month, or. oftener, as the the under teeth in a great degree. 
horſe can be ſpared from buſineſs, 'To-remedy this evil, you may ei- 
till the cure is compleated. This is ther cho off the ſup ae ous parts of 
the only method to prevent ſcars, the teeth with a chiſſe and .mallet ; 
which firing of courſe leaves be - or file them down, which is Er bet- 
hind; and, 158 ſkilfully execu- ter „ till you have ſuffi 1 01 
ted, too often likewiſe a fulneſs on waſted them. Siber, Bracken an 
the joint, with ſtiffneſs : the mild Bartlet, __. 
bliſtering ointment, where the ſub- WORK, in the manage. To 
limate is left out, is the propereſt work a horſe is to ekerciſe him, at 
for this e Bart . poets trot, or gallop, and ride him 
WIN GOL IC. "Fee the ar- at he Panter 
ticle Cnolic o Work a horſe up on volts, or 
WIRE-HEELS, | See the article 81 and haunches in, or between 
NarRoOW-HEELS. ls, is ip age him, or 
WITHERS, of a horſe begin — 7 bin go | Glens upon two 
where the mane ends, being joined fe lines. Cuillet. Yor” 
to, and ending at the tip of the ſhoul- * 8 Authors have de- 
der-blades. "Theſe parts ſhould be ſcribed three forts of worms that 
well raiſed and pretty ſtrong, becauſe affect horſes ; tlie arides, or ** ä 
e 


W OR 
dle worms; the bots, and the ter- 
rites or es Worms for the de- 
ſcription, ſymptoms, and, cure of 
each. See the articles AsCariDEs, 
Bors, and TERKRIT ESC. 
As the ſource of worms in gene- 
ral proceeds from a vitiated appetite 
and. a weak digeſtion, recourſe muſt 
firſt be had to mercurials, and after- 
wards to ſuch thiugs as are proper 
to ſtrengthen the ſtomach and pro- 
mote digeſtion ; and by deſtroying 
the ſuppoſed ova, prevent the rege- 
neration of theſe animals. Thus, 
two drams of calomel may be given 
with half an ounce of diapente, and 
mixed up with conſerve of worm- 
wood over night; and the next morn- 
ing the following purge. Take 
crude quickſilver, two draàms; ve- 
nice turpentine, half an ounce; 
rub the quickſilver till no gliſten- 
ing appears; then add an ounce 
= aloes, à dram of grated ginger, 
c thirty drops of oil of favin, and a 
© ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of 
© buckthorn to make a ball. 
One of theſe balls may be given 
every ſix days, with the uſual pre- 
cautions in regard to mercurial phy 
fic ; ud powders intermedi- 
ately. *©* Take powered tin, and 
* #thiops mineral, of each half an 
© ounce z give every night ina maſh, 
cor in his corn, bro yg; 
The various preparations of anti- 
mony and mercury muſt be given 
ſeveral weeks together, in order to 
t intixe riddance of theſe vexmin. 
The ethiops mineral may be given 
to the quantity of half an ounce a 
day; the mercurius alkallfatus to 
two drams a day, incorporated with 
a bit.of cordial ball. he cinnabar 
powders as directed in the Farcy, 
are no leſs effectual; 12 WR 
Th teedin 
M.. ei 
or unwholeſome food, rue, 1 
tanſy, ſavin, box, and my other 
ſimples may be given Tucce fully ; 


horſe's Iyin 


one ſite 


WQY 
being for that purp 
their faod; as alle ut tobacco, from 
half an ounce to an once a day. 

As the generation of worms per- 
haps principally! proceeds from a 
weak ſtomach and bad digeftion, if 
the horſe be of a tender conſtitution, 
and a bad feeder, the following bit- 
ter drink ſhould be giyen to ſtrength- 
en his ſtomach and, mend his digeſ- 
tion, which will prevent the for- 
mation of theſe animals; inte 
ſing now-and-then'a'gentle ſtomach 
purge, prepared with an ounce and 
a half of hiera-picra, made up into 
a ball with fyrup of buckthorn. 
© Take gentian root, zedoary, and 
« galangals, of each two ounces ; 
© camomile-flowers, and tops of cen- 
* taury, of each two handfuls ; je- 
© ſuit's bark powdered, two ounces ; 
© filings of iron, half a pound; ju- 
© niper-berries, four ounces ; infuſe 
© jn three gallons of ale for a week; 
* ſhaking the veſſel, now-and-then 
© and give a pint of this night an 
reer en 
hes x aner this purpoſe, alſo an 
ounce of filings of fleck finely pow- 
dered, has been ſucteſsfully given 
every day, for a fortnight, or Tong- 
er, in the horſes corn. Gibſon and 
EFT THT aer 

WOUND, is generally defined, a 
ſeparation of the parts in any mem- 
ber of the animal body by ſome in- 
tn 
In all freſh wounds made by eut- 
ting inſtruments, there is nothing 
more required than bringing the lips 
of the wound into contact by ſuture 
or bandage, cage the part will 
allow of it: for on the wounds of 
the hips or other prominent parts, 
2nd lewk ſome of 14 Ware mate 
the ſtitches are apt tg burſt on We 
down-and ariſing up in 
the ſtall: in Rich caſes We Hat 
mould not be brotight cloſe together, 
is ſuffierent, for à wound 
I" 135 9 4 2 0 
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to inches long: but in large 
wounds, they ſhould be an inch or 
more diſtance; and if the wound is 
deep in the muſcles, care ſhould be 
taken to paſs the needles proporti- 
onably deep, otherwiſe the wound 
will not unite properly from the bot- 
tom. 

Should the wound bleed much 
from an artery divided, the firſt ſtep 
ſhould be to ſecure it by paſſing a 
crooked needle underneath, and * 
ing it up with a waxed thread: if the 
artery cannot be got at this way, ap 
ply a button of lint or tow to the 
mouth of the bleeding veſſel dip- 
ped in a ſtrong ſolution of blue vi- 
triol, ſtyptic water, oil of vitriol, or 
hot oil of turpentine, powdered vi- 
triol, or colcothar, &c. and remem- 
ber always to apply it cloſe to the 
mouth of the b * veſſels, and 
take care that it is kept there by pro- 
per compreſs and bandage, till an 
eſchar is formed; otherwiſe it will 
elude your expectations, and fre- 
quently alarm you with freſh bleed- 


ings. 

| In a memoir preſented to the royal 
academy of ſciences by M. La Faſſe, 
he gives an account of the ſuc- 
ceſs he had met with in ſtopping the 
bleedings of very conſiderable arte- 
Ties in horſes, by the application of 
the powder of puff-balls ; the ar- 
teries cicatrizing by this means 
only, without any ſucceeding hæ- 
morrha The agaric of the oak 
may alſo be uſed for this purpoſe, 
where it can be retained by a proper 
bandage. 25. 

We purpoſely avoid ſetting down 
any famous receipts for freſh wounds, 
whether ointments or fryer's bal- 
ſams, being well aſſured, that in a 
healthy found conſtitution, nature 
furniſhes the beſt balſam, and per- 


forms herſelf the cure, which is fo © WouNnD-O0INTMENT is made as 
often attributed to the medicine : 


when it is otherwiſe, and the blood 
4 


wound ointment; 


WO U 

is deprived of its balſamic Rate, ag 
will appear from the aſpe& of the 
wound and its manner of healing, 
it muſt be rectified by proper inter- 
nal medicines, before à gdod foun- 
dation for healing can be laid by 
any-external application whatever. 

The lips of the wound being then 
brought together by the needle or 


bandage, it needs only be covered 
with rags dipped in brandy, or a 
pledgit of tow ſpread with the 


e directions for 
treating ſores under the articles Tu- 
MOR and ULCER being obſerved; 
and the part kept as much as poſſi- 
ble from motion. Remember to 
dreſs all wounds of the joints, ten- 
dons, and membranous parts, with 
terebinthinate medicines, to which 
may be added honey and tincture of 
myrrh; and avoid all greaſy appli- 
cations whatever; fomentations and 
poultices are alſo generally here 
of great uſe; the former thin and 
attenuate the impacted fluids, great- 
ly promote a free perſpiration in the 
limb, and facilitate the unloading 
the ſurcharge on the veſſels, by 
quickening the motion of the flu- + 
ids; while the latter, by relaxing 
the veſſels, abate their tenſion, 2 
relieve the obſtruction, by promoting 
digeſtion. : 
Punctured wounds from thorns or 

any other accidents ſhould be treated 
in the fame manner, applying a 
beer or bread and milk poultice over 
the dreſſing, till ſome ſigns of di- 
geſtion appear, and fomenting the 
part well every day. Bartlet. 

Gun-/hot WouNnDs. See GUN- 
SHOT wounds. 

WounDs in the feet. See the 
article FEET. | 

WouNDs i the eyes. See the ar- 
ticle EYE. | | 


follows. Take Venice turpentine 
© and bees-wax, of each a oy 
A © oi 
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$- oil of olives, one d and a half; 
c yellow roſin, twelve ounces; when 
melted together, two or three ounces 


£ of verdi e fine] dered ma 
be — pp and kept ſo til cold, to 
prevent its ſubſiding. Bartlet. 
WRENCH, or STRAIN. 
See SHOULDER-WRENCH, and 
STRAIN. 

WRIST, in. the manage. The 
bridle-wriſt is that of the cavalier's 


left hand. A horſeman's wrift and 


fingers above the p | 
ſaddle. To ride a horſe from hand 
to hand, i. fe. to change hands upon 


WRIT 
his elbow ſhould be equally raiſed ; 


and the wriſt ſhould be two or three 
mmel of. the 


one tread, you need only to turn 


your wriſt to that fide you would 


ave. the horſe turn to, © with- 
out advancing your hand. But if 
your horſe ſtops, you muſt make uſe 
of both your legs, See the article 
Hax D. Guillet. 
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ARD- FALLEN; a malady in 

a horſe which proceeds ow 

want of ſtrength to draw it up with- 
in the ſheath, ſo that it hangs down 
between his legs. This is cauſed 
either by the weakneſs of that mem- 
ber, or by means of ſome reſolution 
in the muſcles and ſinews of it, cau- 
ſed by a violent flip, ſtrain, or ſtroke 
on the back, or elſe by ſome- great 
wearineſs or tiring. For the cure: 
firſt waſh the yard with white-wine 
warmed, and then anoint it with oil 
of roſes and honey mixed ; then 
ut up his ſheath in a little canvas- 

Iſter, to keep it from falling down, 
and dreſs him thus once in twenty- 
four hours, till he is recovered. 
Keep his back às warm as you can, 
both with a cloth and a charge of plai- 
ſter, made of bole-armoniac, eggs, 
wheat-flour, dragons-blood, turpen- 
tine, and vinegar; or elſe lay wet 
hay, or a wet ſack, next his back, 
and over that a dry cloth, which will 
do very well. Ruftic. Di. 

YaRrD foul. If a horſe's yard is ſo 
fouled or furred without, that he piſ- 
ſes in his ſheath, melt freſh butter, 
with white-wine vinegar, and havin 


pulled out his yard, and taken out a 


3: & Js 


the filth, waſh it with the liquor, and 
alſo inject ſome of it into the yard. 
* Diet. | 

ARD-MATTERING. See Mar- 
TERING of the yard. 

YELLOWS or JAUNDICE, a2 
diſtemper to which horſes are fre- 
quently ſubject; known by a duſky 
yellownels of the eyes: the inſide of 


the mouth, ane N the tongue and 


bars of the roof e mouth looking 
alſo yellow. The horſe is dull, and re- 
fuſes all manner of food; the fever is 


flow, and yet both that and the yellow- 
neſs increaſe together. The dung is 
often hard and dry, of a pale yellow, 


or light pale green. The urine is com- 
monly 2 dark, dirty brown colour; 
and when it has ſettled ſome time on 
the pavement, it looks red like blood. 
He ſtales with ſome pain and difficul- 
ty; and, if the diſtemper is not check- 
ed, ſoon grows delirious and frantic. 
The off- ſide of the belly is ſometimes 
hard, and diſtended; and in old hor- 
ſes, when the liver has been long diſ- 
eaſed, the cure is ſcarce practicable, 
and ends fatally with a waſting di- 
arrhza : but when the diſtemper is 
recent, and in young horſes, there 
is no fear of recovery, if the follow- 


r 


1 dire&ions are obſerved. Firſt of 

lengfully, and give the 
5 abou yer prefcribed.in'a im- 
ple contimued FEVER, as horſes are 


jan apt to be coſtive in this diſtem- 


; and the nex day, give the fol- 

ing purge: ake of Indian rhu- 

© barb fy one ounce and a 
half; ſaffron, two drams; ſuccotrine 
6 aloes, fix drams ; ſyrup of buck- 
© thorn, a ſufficient quantity.“ If the 
rhubarb ſhould be found too expen- 
five, omit it, and add the ſame quan- 
tity of cream of tartar, and half an 


ounceof Caſtile ſoap, with fourdrams 


more of aloes, This may be repeated 
two or three times; ; givin g intermedi- 
ately the following balls and drink. 
Take æthiops mineral, half an 
8 5 ; millepedes, the fame quan- 
© tity, Caſtile ſoap, one ounce; make 


. 4 a ball, and give one every day; 


© and waſh it down with a pint of 
© this decoction. 

Take madder-root and turme- 
© ric, of each four ounces ; bur- 
© dock-root fliced, half a pound; 
< Monk's rhubarb, four ounces ; li- 
© quorice ſliced, two ounces boil in 
* a gallon of for -water, to three 
© quarts ; ſtrain off and ſweeten with 
honey. Balls of Caſtile ſoap and 
turmeric may be given alſo for this 
purpoſe, to the quantity of three 
or four ounces a day; and will in 
_ recent caſes. ſucceed. o 


| full extent. 


horſe's eyes and e N but the mes 
dicine muſt be continued till the yel- 
Jowneſs is intirely removed. Should 
the diſtemper prove obſtinate, and 
not ſubmit to this treatment, you 
mult try tent remedies, viz. 
— rp is repeated two or 
three times at proper intervals ; and 

then the following balls: Take 
« ſalt of tartar, two ounces; cinnabar 
«© of antimony, four ounces ; live mil- 
lepedes, and filings of. ſteel, of each 
© three ounces ; ſaffron, half an 
© ounce; Caſtile or Venice ſoap, half 
© a pound; make into balls the ſizeof 
* a pullet's egg, with honey, and give 
* one night and morning, we a pint 


© of the above drink. " 


It will be proper en his recov 
to give the horſe two or three mi ild 
purges, and if a'full fat horſe, to put 
in a rowel. Gibſon and Bartlet. 
After bleeding, Mr. Mood directs 
the ſalt marſh in the beginning of 


this diſtemper, if it be a proper ſea- 
ſon of the year, which moſt com- 
monly, he aſſures us, puts an ef- 


fectual period to the diſorder in 


about a month's time. 


ay or STRIKE, in the ma- 
na A horſe is ſaid to yerk, or 
ſr ©, with the hind-legs, when he 
flings and kicks with his whole hind- 
quarters, ſtriking out the two hinder. 


legs near together, and even to their 
Guallet. 


theſe means the — YIELD, or flack the hand, in the 
Kb abates in a week, hich may manage, is to ſlack the 2 and 
be covered by an alteration in the give 'horſe head. - Guillet. 
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222 in the manage, the French / without any white ſpot or mark up- 


appellation for a horſe of a dark 


I | 8 n grey nor Os and 
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on him. 
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